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LISTENING FOR THE NEW YEAR'S CHIMES. [See the Poem 7 




















































































































































































































































































































WALKING DRESS. HOUSE DRESS. 

























































































































































































NEW STYLE WINTER WALKING DRESSES. 




















DOLMAN CLOAK. MUFF. 


PELERINE. 
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ELVET MANTLE. 


FIGURED V 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PAINTED SCREEN ON SATIN. DECORATIVE PANEL. 














GRANDMOTHER'S CHAIR. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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fy grand-mother she at the age of eighty three One day in May wastaken ill and 
5 I thot'it hard-ly fair, still I said I didnotcare, And in the ev’ning took the chair a 
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died; And af-tershe was dead, the will of course was read, Bya lawyeras weall stood by his 
way; The neighbors they me chafi'd my brother at me laugh’d And said it will be useful John some 
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CHORUS. 
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And how they titter’d, how they chaff’d,How my brother and nf - ter laugh’d, 
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When = heard the jaw declare, Granny had on - don-lyleft to me! to me her old a1 arm Hn chair, 
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3. What my brother said was true, for in a year or r two, 
Strange to say, I settled down in married life; 

I first a girl did court, and then the ring 1 bought, 
Took her to church and when she was my wife; 

The old girl and me, were as happy as could be, 
For when my work was oyer I declare, 

I ne’er abroad would roam, but each night would stay at home, 
And be seated in my old arm chair,—CHorus, 


4. One night the chair fell down, when I pick’d it up I found 
The seat had fallen out upon the floor; 

And there to my surprise I saw before my eyes, 
A lot of notes, two thousand pounds or more; 

When my brother heard of this, the fellow I confess, « 
Went nearly mad with rage, and tore his hair. 

But I only laughed at him, then said unto him ‘Jem, 
Don’t you wish you had the old arm chair?—Cuorus. 
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=| O DESCRIBE 
London, in 
detail, would 
require vol- 
umes. The old city, 
which was the moth- 


er of all, is of com- 

< paratively limited 

a eee atin extent, and is now 
THE BRIGHTON FOUR-IN-HAND. abandoned almost. 


entirely to offices, stores and warehouses. Hardly 
anybody of wealth or social importance lives in 
it. The churches generally are deserted, no con- 
gregations residing any longer in their vicinity. 
Yet this is the London of history. In it are 
Guildhall and the Mansion House; over it pre- 
sides the Lord Mayor; Bow Bells, St. Paul's, the 
Temple, Lincoln's Inn, the Charter House, and 
scores of other famous places, belong to it. 

The London of the polite world lies a mile or 
two distant, and is known, in fashionable lan- 
guage, asthe West End. It is not separated from 
the other London by any definite line, however ; 
houses continue all the way; but stores become 
less frequent; old, decayed tenements disappear ; 
and finally long rows of costly mansions tell you 
that the London of business has given way to the 
London of fashion. 
begins near Westminster Abbey, and follows the 
course of the Parks, vanishing in the green fields 
beyond Kensington. Three or four hundred 


" Hate as the beginning of the last century. 


In general terms, the latter } 


MACKINTOSH. 


years ago, Westminster was separated from 
London by a long stretch of open country. As 
f late as the middle of the seventeenth century, an 
‘unpaved road, depicted in Hollar’s engraving, led 
from the city to the quarters of the Court. But 
} this space has long since been built upon. The 
i vicinity of Grosvenor Square, now the very cen- 
‘tre of fashion, was, however, meadow-land as 
Swift, 
+ in 1712, writes to Stella, that he was afraid of 
walking alone from Chelsea to London, after 
night-fall, lest he should be set upon by highway- 
men, in the lonely lanes. Jonathan Wild suffered 
at‘Tyburn, which was then quite out of town, but is 
now in the very centre of this aristocratic quarter. 
At that time, the river front of London, between. 
} the Temple buildings and Westminster, was prin- 
} cipally occupied by the gardens of the nobility, 
whose mansions faced the street leading from the 
city to Westminster, while their pleasure grounds 
behind ran down to the water. While in this 
condition the shore was rural and beautiful, but 
as population grew, and the drainage hecame 
greater, this river front gradually got to be offen- 
| sive, the tide receding, twice a day, and leaving 
} the mud exposed to view as well as to the action 
Sof the air. The nuisance finally became so 
) great that an act of Parliament was passed, not 
' only to secure better drainage, but to embank the 
entire river front. The result has been the 
Veonstruction ‘of ‘a magnificent avenue, with a 
| stone balustrade on the water side, stretching 
| from London Bridge up to Westminster Abbey. 
{ This avenue, known as the Thames Embankment, 
‘is not only a stately setting fur the’ front of the 
‘ great city, but opens up a new path for travel 
‘between the old town and the new, and greatly 
[relieves the crowded thoroughfires inside, such 
}asthe Strand. The view, down this Embankment, 
‘from the front of Somerset House, looking past 
} the Temple Gardens and towards St. Paul's, is a 
very noble one, and hardly to be Bee 
9 
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The Parks of London are the most noticeable ) Park extends to Kensington, where it meets what 
features of the West End. They begin with St. } are called the Kensington Gardens, though they 
James’ Park, the oldest of all, not far from the { are really as park-like as Hyde Park itself, and 
Parliament Honses. St. James’ Park was famous { boast some of the finest trees to be found in 
as far back as the reign of Charles the Second, 3 England. These green spaces lie in the yery 
who walked in it daily, always stopping at the heart of fashionable London, and cover hundreds 
pond to feed the ducks. At the west end of this § of acres, Hyde Park itself having more than four 
Park stands Buckingham Palace, separated from ; hundred acres alone. 
it, however, by a public road-way. Then come On a fine day, in the season, Hyde Park, 
the Queen’s gardens, belonging to the palace, } which is the most central of these Parks, is 
and to the right of them, the Green Park. The {crowded with equipages. The hour for the 
Green Park extends to Hyde Park, though 3 principal display is between five and six o’clock 
divided from it, at the upper end, by Piccadilly, }in the afternoon, when more fine horses, elegant 
a well-known fashionable thoroughfare. Hyde } carriages, and powdered coachmen and footmen 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE THAMES EMBANKMENT, LOOKING TOWARDS ST. PAUL'S. 


can be seen there than in all the other capitals of § classes, saunter about, or occupy chairs and look 
the world combined. Often, a score or two of{on. The four-in-hands, however, are not con- 
four-in-hands are present, the owners, (dukes, } fined to Hyde Park. During the season, some of 
marquises, earls, and gentlemen of fortune,) face are driven, as siage-coaches used to be 
driving the horses themselves. The Prince of { driven, between London and various places in 
Wales not unfrequently sits on the box of one of } the country, such as to Seven-Oaks, Richmond, 
these coaches, as a guest; and ladies of the jand even to Brighton, the noble owners tooling 
highest rank crowd the roof of the coach; for,no 3 the horses themselves, and eyen accepting gratui- 
one, except sometimes a servant, occupies the ‘ties from passengers, just as an ordinary coach- 
inside. Earlier in the day, generally from one ; } man would have done in the old times. 

to two o'clock, is the fashionable time for eques- ; The Parliament Houses, built within the last 
trians. At this period, what is called the Ladies “eantion, from designs by Sir Edward Barry, 
Mile, is thronged with fair riders on horseback, { have often been severely criticised; but in the 
while pedestrians, principally of the upper ‘mass they are yery imposing; and the skill with 
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which they are grouped about Westminster Hall, 

which has stood for seven hundred years, is 

beyond all praise. When seen from their end of 

the Thames Embankment, especially in the 

evening, with the long lines of lights twinkling 

along the river, they become absolutely pictur- 

esque. It is only in its public edifices, however, 

and not even in all of these, that London is ar- 

chitecturaly to be admired. ‘The private dyell- 
ings, ordinarily, are ex- 
cessively plain. With 
the exception of Stafford 
House, of Bridgewater 
House, and a few others, 
the mansions, even of 
the greatest of the pa- | 
tricians, have no preten- 
sion to grandeur, Nor- 
folk House, in St. James’ 
Square, the town resi- 
dence of the Dukes of 
Norfolk, who are at the 
head of the English no- 
bility, is a briek edifice, 
which, though spacious 
enough within, is almost 
quaker-like in its sim- 
plicity without. 

In this respect the Eng- } 
lish noble differs from the 
Italian one, The chief 
pride of the latter is in 
his town-palace, while 
that of the former is in his castle, or mansion, in 














LADIES ON HORSEBACK IN THE LADIES MILE, IN HYDE PARK. 


Europe. One reason of this is that London, in 


the country. Rome, Florence, Genoa, Verona, 
Venice, in fact all the Italian cities, are full of 
splendid palaces, many of them centuries old, erea- 
ted by thenobles. Such families as the Strozzi, the 
Doria, or the Brignoli, would sooner part with 
every farm they had than sell their city residences. 
It has always been so with the Latin races. On the 
contrary, with Teutonic nations, it is the countr; 
home that the patrician takes pride in. This is} 
eyen more true in England than in Germany. ; 
Alwinck Castle, Warwick Castle, Hatfield, Chats-$ 
worth, Arundel, and scores of other places, } 





consequence of the fogs, is not a desirable resi- 
dence between October and May. A more potent 
one, however, is that the fox-hunting, coursing. 
shooting, and other out-of-door pastimes, in 
which the wealthier English classes delight, come 
in the autumn and the winter season. Asa rule, 
the English noble, for eight months out of the 
twelve, lives in the country ; and hence his town- 
house is but secondary in importance compared 
to his country mansion. 

The London season usually begins after Haster, 
and continues until August. It is true that 


scattered all oyer England, testify to the splendor ; Parliament assembles in February ; but very few 
with which the British noble surrounds himself} members take their families up till later. If the 
on his ancestral estates. Very often the same! Queen opens Parliament in person, the spectacle 
noble, who has a castle that cost millions, will} is a very grand one. She drives down, in a gilt 
live in a house in London, not larger than that of} state-coach, drawn by eight horses superbly 
a well-to-do New York merchant. ‘There is parisoned: the Horse Guards, the most showy 
another thing that seems curious, at first, to an; cayalry in Europe, riding on either side, The 
American visiting London. He discovers that’ procession is attended, moreover, by the famous 
the upper classes live in the country in the win-‘ ‘beef-eaters,” in the costumes designed by 
ter, and in town in summer, thus reversing the 3 Holbein; and the royal footmen, in scarlet in 
practice in America, and even on the continent of: gold, are simply unsurpassed. 
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* When the Parliament Houses are reached, the | its foot. The Queen reads the speech that has 
Queen alights, is robed in her robes of ceremony, been prepared for her; bows to the audience; 
and preceded hy the great officers of state, enters withdraws; is disrobed; and drives back to the 
the House of Lords. Here she takes her seat on palace, only too glad, it is said, to have done 
the throne, which is on a platform slightly ’ with the ecremony. The whole affair, from her 


entrance to her go- 






































ing away, does not 


























last more than half- 



































an-hour, 







































































THAMES EMBANKMENT AT NIGHT, LOOKING TOWARDS THE PARLIAMENT HOUSES. 


raised, at the upper end of tliat magnificent hall. > 
The peers oceupy their usual benches below, on 
the floor, while rows of splendidly attired peer- 
esses sit as spectators, at the sides. ‘The members 
of the House of Commons are then summoned. 
These gentlemen are not admitted within what is 
called “the bar.” They are compelled. indeed, to 
stand during the whole proceedings, that railing 
separating them from the body of the House. 
The Prince of Wales, the Princess, and others of 
the royal family, group around the throne, or at | 





By the first of 
June, the season has 
thoroughlysetin,and 
fashionable London 
is in a whirl of ex- 
citement, Break- 
fusts, lunches, musi- 
cal parties, garden 
parties, and fairs, 
flower-shows, din- 
ners, the small and 
early ’’ dances, and 
private balls follow 
* on each other inces- 
santly, to say noth- 
ing of ‘at homes,’ 
which are almost 
absolutely without 
number, At these 
latter simple enter- 
tainments, the re- 
freshments are tea, 
ice cream, a few 
eakes, and straw- 
berries and cream. 
A lady has frequent- 
ly four or five engage- 
_ ments for the same 
day or the evening. 
People ‘hurry from 
one house to another, 
having only half-an- 
hour or so for each. 
At most of the 
balls the crowd is un- 
comfortably dense, 
the rooms usually 
heing too small for the company, for London 
houses, as a rule, are not ‘very large. The 
flowers, nt these balls. are in great abundance, 
decorating the stair-case, and the mantel-pieces, 
and being festooned from the chandeliers, and 
grouped about everywhere: these filowers cost 
from a thousand to two thousand dollars alone. 
The supper is served, usually, at small tables, 
holding from four to six persons. The so-called 
breakfasts begin at two o'clock, in the day, and are 
really dinners, so far as the menu is concerned. 








These continued fe: ies not only pall, after ; fe Lord Palme: 
atime, but become exhausting; and many a fair | Lady Palmerston became, in this way, quite a 
girl, who goes up to London, in May, a picture of ; power. The late Countess of Waldegrave was 
blooming health, finds herself, on the first of ; also of vast service to her party, in the same 
August, a mere bundle of neryes. The truth is, ) manner, noticing new members socially ambitious, 
London society is too large, and, therefore, too ‘and making her drawing-rooms a centre of ~ 
xacting. But in one direction it is made “to } attraction to the chiefs of her political faith and 
y.’ ‘The wives of many of the peers use their } their followers. The fairs, given for charitable 
social positions to further the political schemes } } purposes, are a less selfish method of utilizing 
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(N STATE TO OPEN PARLIAMENT. THE PARLIAMENT HOUSES, 


social superiority. At these fairs, the ladies most giao chairs. A butler, in black coat and white 
celebrated for rank or beauty assist at,the tables, { cravat, presides over all. People go in to dinner 
the Princess of Wales herself often selling flowers. ‘in the order of their rank. This, to a certain 

The most fayorite mode of entertaining, how- ; extent, renders a London dinner party less 
ever, is at dinner. The number of guests varies } agreeable than an American one, where the 
from six to thirty, though generally it is about | guests can be paired off according to their tastes, 
twenty. A footman, in powdered hair, livery, } their sympathies, or their friendships. The meal 


and silk stockings, is usually assigned to every ; lasts from an hour and a-half to three hours, 
Vou. LXXIX. 
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the rear with the gentlemen of highest rank. 
This is the reverse of the practice in France, 
where the hostess is the first to go in. 

Asa rule, the conversation, ata London din- 
ner party is not of a very high order intellectu- 
ally, for it is confined too much to the gossip of 
the entertainer’s particular set. So much is 
this the case, thatastranger often feels himself, 
or herself, “left out,”’ so to speak, “in the 
cold.” People are rarely introduced at these 
dinner parties, it being taken for granted that 
every one knows every one. At some few houses 
the talk is quite brilliant. What puzzles an 
American is that it should not be so everywhere. 
‘The most cultivated people, it should be remem- 





























THE QUEEN OPENING PARITAMENT IN TIE MOUSE OF LORDS. THE COMMONS AT “THE BAR.” 


though two hours is, perhaps, the average. net bered, go‘up to London, from every quarter of 
gentlemen remain, for awhile, at table, after the Great Britain in the season, so that there is an abso- 
Indies leave ; but this habit is gradually falling} Inte superfluity of social and intellectual talent 
into disuse, and the French custom of all retiring § available for dinner parties, In the Inst genera- 
together is taking its place. In going in to din- tion, the breakfasts given by Rogers, the poet, and 
ner, the host offers his arm to the lady of highest ~the dinners at Holland House, Carlisle House, and 
-Tank present, and leads off, his wife bringing up Landsdowne House, were famous. But Rogers, 
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Lord Holland, and the othe: 
these brilliant centres of wit and conver 
shut up, and what is more, seem to have left no in their carriages, in line, no matter how in- 
successors. {clement the weather may be; and often for 

Every year, during the season, the Queen holds ; hours; and when they alight, they have again to 
one or two drawing-rooms, and several levees. ; wait, in the ante-rooms, which are frequently so 
All girls, belonging to the nobility or gentry, are, ; crowded, that some of the weaker ladies faint. A 
as arule, “ presented,’ which means that they } lady, when her name is called, enters the Throne 
go to one of these drawing-rooms, and kiss the} Room, and advancing to where the Queen is 
Queen’s hand. The ceremony is a tedious one ; standing, curtesies and kisses the royal hand. 
for everybody, but most so, perhaps, for the poor } Then she backs out, that is walks out backward, 
Queen. The ladies, whether old or young, have } for it is considered rude to leave the august pres- 
all to wear low-necked dresses, excessive long ‘ ence in any other way. But this manceuyre is 


ee See 
are dead, and ; trains, and high plumes in their hair. They are 
ation are | compelled to wait, in the street, before the palace, 






























































































































































A FLOWER SHOW. THE PRINCE OF WALES, (ON THE RIGHT). 





one not easy to execute, especially to a debutante,‘ she is considered io have received the ‘hall- 
embarrassed with an enormous train. Gentlemen mark’? of “ good society.’ But there are wheels 
also attend these drawing-rooms, and must appear ) within wheels. ‘There are different “ sets,’” each 
either in uniform, if entitled to wear one, or in a’ with a different standard of exclusiveness. The 
court-suit, that is in. knee breeches and silk “high nobility,’ as D’'Israeli called them in 


stockings. After a girl has been “ presented,” ** Lothair,”’ live very much within themselves. 
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‘THE PRINCESS OF WALES SELLING FLOWERS AT A FAIR, 


The opera is heard in greater 
perfection in London than any- 
where else. It is true, that, on 
the continent, the general “ get 
up” is superior. The ballet at 
Vienna, for example, is espec- 
jally fine. When Verdi went 
to Naples, some years ago, to 
bring out ‘ Aida,”’ there were, 
in one scene, no less than four 
hundred persons on the stage. 
But the prima donna was only 
second rate. In London, in the 
season, the prima donnas are 


Patti and Nilsson, who sing at - 


rival houses, and are sustained 
by the best bass voices, baritones, 
tenors, and contraltos. It is 
rather curious that there is no 
handsome opera house in Lon- 
don. One was projected, on the 
Thames Embankment, but the 
enterprise fell through, and that 
in the richest city in the world. 
At Paris, Vienna, Milan and 
Naples, and even at seeond- 
rate capitals like Dresden, 
there are handsome opera 
houses. Neither Covent Garden, 
Drury Lane, nor the Haymarket, 
the three places where opera is 
heard in London, can compare 





with the Philadelphia 
Opera House, the Acad- 
emy of Music in New 
York, or the Opera House 
of any principal city, 
east or west, in the United 
Stat Yet it must be 
confessed, that even old 
Drury Lane, on a night 
when Nilsson sings, pres- 
ents a sight more brilliant 
than is ever seen on this 
side ofthe Atlantic. This 
is because there are no 
open seats, except in the 
parquette, but all round 
the house, draped boxes, 
which are crowded, on 
all such oécasions, with 
beautiful women, superb- 
ly dressed, and blazing 
with diamonds, while in 
front of the foot-lights, in 
what are called the or- 
chestra chairs, sit, rows 
of splendid looking men. 





PRIVATE CONCERT, BALLAD SINGING. 


‘LA CONTESSA.’’ 





BY SIDNEY TREVOR. 





I was driving on the Long ’ Arno, in Florence, ; “Oh, Dick, she is so light and thin!’’ said 
with my pretty cousin, Dora, She was a beauty | Dora, pitifully. ‘‘And she looks half-starved.” 
and an heiress, and, what is better, the nicest girl } We were, immediately, the centre of a sym- 
in theworld. When we were children, a marriage | pathetic crowd, in the dark, narrow street. 
had been arranged, by our mutual parents, between | “Tt is the beautiful little countess,’’ cried one- 
us. But Dora had recently fallen in love with } “Tt is she, Poverina!’’ 
an old college chum of mine, now the Rey. } ‘What a pity, poor angel !’” 

Arthur Beaumont, whom we had met in Paris, What could they mean? But directly a Svoman 
and who had followed us to Italy; and, I was} comes rushing out, 

doing all L could to help. We had to conceal } “Here, Tonio,” I ery, impatiently, “help to 
our plans, as yet, however, from Dora’s mother. } lift her out, and have a bed prepared, and a 
Just now, aunt Dodd had gone off to Venice, H doctor?’ But the woman answered, 


with Lady Anthorpe, an English acquaintance, } “There is no one, signore mio, no one to take 
leaving her daughter in charge of Mrs. Living- | care of her; and the bed has been sold. She 
ston, a mutual friend, + must go to the hospital, I fear; for her father is 


We had turned into the Vigna Nuova, when } sick and delirious. He must go there in a day or 
Dora cried, suddenly, so, and it is better that the contessina should go 

«Look there!” now, and have the hospital doctor.” 

Against cracked old wall, where two yellow «“ Are there no furnished rooms in your house 
butterflies fluttered, in the late spring sunshine, ; to let?” I asked. “Yes, the placard, at the 
leaned the most pathetic figure I had ever seen. ; door, says there are. Let a bed be prepared, in 
Slender with youth, and perhaps with want, her } the best one; and the flower-girl be placed in it.” 
beautiful, dark, deep eyes raised in dumb solici- “Tf the signorino pleases,” whispered Antony, 
tation, while her thin hand held out a bunch of ; ‘he will do better not to enter. And the young 
pale, early tulips, she stood, a basket of similar $ lady, too, would be wise not to get-down,” he 
blossoms at her feet, guarded by a poor, half-fed $ added, as Dora was about to leave the carriage. 
dog, whose hanging head and thin flanks repeated } ‘Ah! yes,” to an impatient gesture of mine. 
the hopeless depression of the girl’s face. A} “But I do now know all about it. They are so 
crowd of persons went by, indifferent, and with- ; poor, O signora mio, and the old duca would die 
out purchasing. Touched by her wearied look of ‘rather than have a stranger see his humiliation. 
despair, even more than by Dora's evident $ When we return to the hotel, I will tell all.” 
sympathy, I tossed a bit of paper money to her, ‘‘ Very well,” said Dora, making a gesture for 
which fluttered, and fell into the dirt of ihe | me not to speak. ‘‘We will postpone further 
street. She started forward to pick it up, ; words till then.” 
glancing up at us with a look of thanks. The i “Alas,” said Antonio, ‘alas, O Holy Virgin,” 
look, alas! cost her dear, for at that instant a! with outstretched palms, ‘that a daughter of the 
hand-cart, which had escaped from its owners, ; duca, with quarterings countless, should be 
came rushing down the slope, from the Ponte} driven to sell flowers from a street-corner.”” And 
Carraja on a run, and knocked her senseless. } there were actually tears in his voice. 

I sprang out of the carriage, without waiting “Understand, Tonio,” repeated my cousin, 
for the door to be opened, though Antonio, my j ‘the girl and her father are to want for nothing. 
servant, was on the box with the coachman. } I shall come, té-morrow, to see for myself, if you 
Dora called, in eager pity, leaning out the} have done your best.’ With that we drove off. 
window, to bring the poor girl into the coach.} Tater in the day, Antonio told his story. 

Antonio's inquiries soon resulted in directing} It is the Duke Alya Verona, the last direct 
us to a small florist’s shop, in the via San} heir of one of the grandest titles in Italy. Orestes, 
Jacopo, as the poor flower girl’s home, and we { his old valet, long ago, fold me all about. Alas, 
drove there instantly. She was, however, still un- | carino mio, Orestes had helped support the duca 
conscious, when we reached the small, open room, } and his daughter, having a place in the telegraph 
which constituted the flower shop. } office, and serving his old master at ea times. 
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38 LA CONTESSA.’? 
But he lost the place, two days ago, by reason of , daughter, had been carefully educated by her 
the necessity for municipal economies, since the } father, and eve. spoke English tolerably, though 
king has gone to Rome, leaving the city so in| with a droll, but to me, most charming accent. 
debt. His bitterest grief was to have to go to, When the old duke got better, as he soon did, 
their little podere in the Romagna, leaving we, he seemed to take all for granted; for he asked 
duca ill, and his young mistress, whom he had} no questions of his daughter; the weakness, 
held in his arms as a baby, to the horrors of} following upon fever, creating in him a strange 
poverty. But bread is dear, with twenty-two } sort of mental as well as physical Janguor. He 
taxes upon wheat between the earth and the} had no knowledge of our previous visits to his 
mouth; and Orestes had to go, with his own two, } child, and though Stella and Dora adored each 
or starve also. Ah! how did the duca get 80 | other, the question of a future seemed never to 
poor! His mother, quarreled with him, because } trouble the gentle Italian girl, 
i 
3 











he would not marry to please her, but chose a “My brother will return, and these kind 
beautiful girl instead, who had no money, a thing } signore will let him love them, as I do,” said she. 
she never forgave. Ina year, she died, leaying{ The days to me were winged. 'The little back 
all her own property, and it was very great, to} room, in via San Jacopo, full of flowers and sun- 
her daughter, who left it, in her turn, to her hus- } shine, often held four very happy people; and 
band, a Frenchman. But the duke’s lands, you } means were found, too, for long drives in the 
say? If the signorino pleases, he sold off most country, after awhile. Ah! those sweet spring 
of them, last year, and used part of the money to} days. But our lotos-eating was to be ended in 
improve his ancestral castle; the rest he spent in } an* equally unexpected and cruel manner, and 
property he had on the Tiber, near Rome, ; before the complete recovery of the duke had 
thinking the location was good for yilla sites, ? warranted me in asking him for his daughter. 

But when once ill-luck gets hold of one, it pur- On the day that her old father was to make 
sues, as the signorino knows, till death releases. 3 his first feeble promenade about the rooms, for a 
In the inundation of seventy-two, all the duca’s change of scene, as the doctor had ordered, Dora 
banks, walls, trees, and houses were swept away; } and I went away to St. Mare’s, to marvel once 
and since then only the Holy Mother knows how } more over the subtle charm in those heavenly 
hhe has lived.”’ faces of Fra Angelico; and Arthur Beaumont, 

‘The rest of the story may be told more concisely. ; “ quite accidentally,” of course, arrived, on sim- 

A son of the old duke had gone away, some years § ilar thoughts intent. 
‘before, to South America, to try for a living, andj As we strolled back to the Arno, it seemed to 
they had given him all that could be spared for his } me that I recognized the back of aunt Dodd's 
outfit. The eruel anxiety of his son fined bonnet, in a hack going over the Z’rinita bridge ; 
silence had worn upon his father, and then illness } but Dora said “it couldn't be; there was nothing 
was added to their other woes. $ in mother’s last letter about returning.” 

The daughter, only seventeen years of age, and} We got ices, and agreeable indigestives, at 
very slender, had found herself alone with her} Giacosa’s. Then I yentured to suggest a desire 
sick father, and at last, being without means, had} to know how the old duke had borne his first 
accepted the florista’s offer of employment, in) walk. 


selling flowers. } “You might go and inquire of the flower- 
As she had been kept indoors, during these last } woman, I should think,” said Dora, with a shy 
eruel years of her life, having had neither dress, } smile. 





or a servant to follow her, as her rank demanded, ; “7 will see your cousin to the hotel,” said 
the flower-woman was sure she would never be} Beaumont, unable to conceal his joy at a pros- 
recognized, and hoped for a plentiful sale of pective téte-a-tete. 
flowers at her beautiful, child-like hands, to sym- I went laughing down the shady side of the 
pathetic forestieri. j river, and, throwing away my cigar, turned into 
Needless to say that Tonio, instructed by me, ; the familiar vicolo. No one was in the florist’s 
and supplied, for form's sake, with funds, by my } little shop. But hearing a noise of loud talking 
cousin Dora, proved a ministering angel. Nurse, i aboye stairs, and a yoice I thought not unfamiliar, 
service, luxuries, all made a magic appearance ; } I made my way, at once, toward the well-known 
and the poor of the neighborhood, in their sym-} rooms. 


{ 
i 


pathetic admiration fot my cousin and me,} Yes, there was no mistaking the excited tones 
became so demonstrative, that our yisits had to} of my aunt Dodd. What could she be doing 
be made at secret and untimely hours. »here? I pushed on, through a halfopened 


Stella, for that, I found, was the name of the! door, There she stood, her face crimson, her 


‘CLA CONTESSA.’’ 


hat awry upon her silver curls, and her red; 


umbrella raised in a threatening manner, 


The old duke, whose wild, frightened eyes, | 
and white, unkempt hair made him a picture of } 


illness, feebleness, and suffering, that should 
have been his protection, sat cowering in his 
chair, holding fast to his daughter's shaking 
hand. She, my beautiful’ Stella, with her sweet 
face blanched to a deadly whiteness, did not 
flinch; but faced her angry enemy, with a 


scornful gaze, her slender form at its tallest, and } 


her eyes alight with the fire of wounded dignity. 


But who was this other, and new factor in the H 


sum, 2 man who stood by, his arms folded, and } 
an insolent smile on his mouth, gazing from one } 
to the other, but speaking no word? 

“T tell you he will never marry you,” said 
my aunt, in her sharpest tones, “‘and you can 
have but one object in enticing him to your 
house secretly, and that is to get his money—’ 

«“ Aunt Dodd,” T interrupted. ‘ 

But she cut me short. She had turned, and 
recognized me. ‘No, I won't,’ she cried. 
“That trollope, standing there, with her grand 
air, has bewitched you. I’ve no doubt she’s as 
bad as she can be, my poor boy, and you knowing 
nothing of such wretches. But how could you 
haye brought Dora here, your promised wife? 
What company for her !”” 

I took my aunt, gently, by the shoulders, and 
put her out of the room, and closed the door on 
her. 

“You see,” said the stranger, in his turn, in 
good English, addressing the contessina, and 
turning his back upon me, when I returned, 
“you see it is as I said; and you have, in your 
ignorance of the world, forfeited your good name, 
and also compromised your ancient family.” 

Stella's eyes met mine in a horror-stricken, 
comprehending glance. Then she wavered back 
and forth, clutched at the air, and fell fainting, 
her head on her father’s knees. The old duke 
burst into feeble sobs and cries. 

The nurse, at this, rushes forward from the 
further room, and the new-comer asks me, with 


cool politeness, if I do not find it in good taste to } 


retire. I answer, hastily, that I must first 
know that the contessina is recovered. 

He stands before me, so that, without violence, 
I cannot reach my darling, and politely proposes 


that I shall await the tidings of her recovery in } 


the shop below. 

“The vivacious truthfulness of your honest, 
but mistaken relative, has disturbed my cousin,” 
he frigidly explains, ‘but it will pass.” 

At this, I follow my aunt down stairs. 

“Oh, Dicky, how could you be so vile?’ she‘ 
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cries. ‘I was so Nardi angry, Sean Miss 
{ Jenkinson wrote me all about it. She said, you 
know, the girl was—well—at leasi 

“Go away home, this minute,’ I cried, say- 
agely ; and she obeyed, speechless, frightened for 
the first time in her life. 

T await news of Stella’s recovered senses, in a 
dazed silence. One thing only is certain, that, 
she will never wish\to see me again. And this 

{ cousin, who is he, and where was he in those 
darkest days? He is handsome, too, after a 
$ dark sort; and young enough. 

He comes to interrupt my sad thoughts, with 
} polite nothings. “Za contessina finds herself 
} better,” he assures me. “She sends her thanks, 

for my material kindness. At an early day, I 
: shall be paid in coin of the realm, for all I have 
done.” 

He presents me with his card, and I return 
mine. He then stands, hat in hand, and his 
heels together like a dancing master, eyidently, 
though politely, waiting for me to thke myself off. 
; Is this to be the end of my dream? I cannot 
; let it go thus. I make another effort. 

' ‘Might I not be permitted,’ I ask, “to bring 
{my explanations to the contessina, and her 
father? To-morrow, perhaps?” 
“The signor will kindly pardon us,” urged 
the cousin—the Marchese Corti-Biancelli, as his 
card explained—“ if the brusquerie of his amiable 
relative, and her misconception of the contessina’s 
} charming goodness, should make it advisable to 
deprive the Dal Verona family of the pleasure of 
his further acquaintance—other," he added, 
with another polite bow, “than through the 
solicitors of each.’ I, being a man of the world, 
he ayerred, would at once see, and welcome, such 
an advisable step for all parties. ‘If I permitted, 
he would, therefore, bid me a regretful adieu.” 
But after he had wheeled on his heel, he 
returned, to inform me of a fact, unimportant it 
was true, to me—at least, he said so—but he had 
accepted the written proposals of the still absent 
count, Stella’s brother; and would, therefore, 
| hasten to prepare all for that gentleman’s ap- 

proaching arrival from South America, so that 
his, the marchese’s marriage with Stella, could 
follow immediately upon the arrival of her 
brother with her portion. 

He naively added, as between men, that he had 
no doubt of Count Dal Verona’s intention really 
{ to furnish his sister with a portion, as that gen- 
{ tleman had already sent a large sum home to re- 
; instate his father; but he should wisely wait to 
5 see the money first. 

H I was so silent under this novel confidence, 
that he bade me an airy adieu, and went off up. 














ng his waxed moustache, while } 
I was still in the shop. 





I came to the rescue, with certain other sug- 
gestions of a mercenary kind, and aunt Dodd 
“ Signorino mio,’ whispered the florist, hoarsely, } finally consented to hear Dora’s expostulations. 
the moment we were alone, “don’t be so cast } While she was still gasping and hysterical, 
down. It is natural that she should marry the } Beaumont leant over and kissed her hand, with 

marchese; but you shall see her, if you and she } many protestations of his devotion. 

wish; and let her tell it to you with her own } “Oh, Dicky!” sighed my aunt, looking dole- 
sweet mouth. You were an angel io her, and so ; fully at me, ‘‘and I have loved you as my son so 
was your young lady, whom the Virgin bless.” 3 long. I thought you were to marry her.” 








I went away in silence. } I signified that she was at perfect liberty to go 

Dora came to me, when I got home, and I told : on, in the same line, for an unlimited length of 
her all. H time, as it might amuse her, and did not bore me 

“T won’t have it so,” she said. ‘Mamma ; in the least, but that I could not marry Dora. 
must have been awful to poor Stella; forshe had; ‘‘How hard-hearted you have grown,” she 


been told horrid things.” said, turning away from me, ‘since you knew 

“Stella won't give mea second thought after } that cruel Italian girl, who threw you over for 
such an insult. Besides, fortune has come back } her rich cousin. After all, Dora, I believe you 
to her; and a husband chosen for her after the ; are the only one that is true.” 
custom of her class.” A few days after, Beaumont said to me, 

“T wouldn’t give you a second thought either, “T saw Stella, to-day: she looked sad and for- 
if I were she, and knew you to be so faint-} saken as you could wish, though her carriage and 
hearted,” said Dora, with spirit. liveries were splendid.” 

‘Shall I get into armor, and charge down upon Was Stella indeed sad? I had been quiet, so 
the marchese, lance in rest? Ah, Dora, if I but} far, in my wretchedness, because I believed her 
dreamed she loyed me, I'd carry her of from | happy. What should I do, if she too suffered ? 
their midst, by main force, if necessary.” Was she being coerced into an unwelcome mar- 

3 
i 








Good,” cried Dora. Now you show pluck. } riage? 
Atany rate, I would try to see her, and find out.’* I had came in, a morning or two after, from a 
“But how am I toseeher? They are to move, } long gallop over the hills, when Dora appeared, a 
to-day, the florista tells me, to one of their old } peculiar expression on her face. 
palaces, repurchased by the son’s money; and; “The florista, in via San Jacopo, is ill,’ she 





Stella’s duenna is of the strictest—’ H said, “and I want you to go with me there. The 
Dora shook her head, despondingly. street is so dark and poor, you know.” 
“At all events, you must keep watch of her,} She led the way, to my surprise, to the well- 
and be ready for anything,”’ she said. i | known, well-remembered vico/o, at the back of the 


Beaumont now arrived, ostensibly to call on me, house, instead of going in by the main street. On 
but I, obligingly, took a book, and an arm-chair } entering, my surprise was at an end. By a bed, 
in the window, and turned my back. I was {in which lay the florista, sat the contessina, more 
aroused from my sad reflections, by the entry of ; beautiful, though, if possible, paler than ever. 
aunt Dodd, just as Beaumont had taken Dora’s Dora went behind her, and put an arm about 
hand, and kissed her. The mother comprehended } her sweet neck, without speaking. Stella lifted 
the scene at a glance. There the culprits stood, } to Dora’s, and then to mine, her great, candid 
looking very idiotic. Aunt Dodd was a picture of § } eyes, like those of a fearless child. 
terror and dismay. ; **Signorino Ricardo,” she said, slowly, “ this 

“Dora! Mr. Beaumont!” she cried, tragically. sidenrest girl has told me of her happiness; and 
«Do my eyes deceive me?” ; she has told me, that you are—are not—not to be 

“No, they don’t, in the least; and it’s quite { s her husband, as I thought—as your terrible rela- 
right that you should know all about it,” answered } tive asserted.” 

Dora, courageously, though she looked frightened + $ At these last words, she put her pretty hands 
enough; and she came forward, holding Arthur's up to conceal the bright color, which mounted to 


hand. $ her cheeks, as she remembered aunt Dodd’s cruel 
* Tt will kill me—my own child deceiving me,” } ' diatribe. 
murmured the old lady, with real feeling. Could it be? Was Dora nodding her head, 


“Now, dear mamma,” said Dora, going up to { affirmatively, to me, there behind Stella? 
her, and kissing her. “Listen to reason. Dick I forgot everything—her father—her proposed 
has given us such a nice villa and vineyard, and! marriage—all, I knelt beside her, with wild, 
Arthur is such a dear—” { wild words. 
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“Stella, my beautiful,” I cried, ‘I shall never i Dora returned to the Dal Verona palace with 
marry, if I may not haye you for my wife. Ty Stella, and instantly commenced a war of exter- 
cannot endure life, if you must belong to another, ; ; } mination against the duenna, who was in fayor of 
Have you not seen—did you not know—that I} the marchese. 
loved you, ever since the first moment I saw } } By the next day, the two girls had coaxed the 
you?” | ald duke into receiving me; and as I could dis- 

«Is it then so?’ she said, with soft straight- } pense with a portion, and even make ample settle- 
forwardness, ‘I will be your wife—yours only } ments-upon my wife, I soon distanced the cousin, 
—if you do indeed loye me. Dora was sure of it. } even in the opinion of Stella’s brother, whom I 
But then I had been so cruelly convinced of the } found a most excellent fellow, when he returned. 
contrary.” The day the contract was signed, my aunt Dodd 

Poormamma! She will be so penitent,” said } appeared, magnificent in satin and lace, and quite 
Dora, “and you will forgive her, Carina, for my } ignoring her first interview with my bride. 
sake?” “You are the sweetest, as well as the loveliest 

“She is the mother of my dearest Dora, usa of dears,” she said to Stella, ‘and you’ye a per 
near to—to—” fect right to keep your title, hayen’t you?” 

She put her soft, little hand in mine, with such ; ~~ How we did laugh at her republican ambitions, 
an adorable blush, that I devoured it with kisses. ‘ my love and I! 

«Poor I!” sighed the forgotten florista, whose | 1 ventured upon some deprecating generalism 
illness was an evident fraud, concocted between ; {to the poor jilted marchese, after the formalities 
her and my cousin. She jumped up, bristling, | of the occasion were over. 
as she spoke, laughing with Dora over the success { But, caro mio,” he answered, enthusiastically, 
of their stratagem. { “you have unwittingly done me the greatest ser- 

“And your father,” I said to Stella, “he will { vice. Itis not yet known, but I am in a treaty 
not oppose ?”” for the hand of the daughter of the stone-pot 

« Ah, he has known what it is to love, and has ; maker, at Frascati; and she will have six times 
SSN paid the price: I think he will not op- ; ithe dot of my cousin Stella, and probably 
pose.” And she buried her conscious face on } } more!” 
my shoulder. { The days of jealous suitors, rivals, and love-in- 

«And your brother ?”” { a-cottage seem so very obsolete, that we four call 

“My brother? I must be content to displease ourselves the old-fashioned loyers; and in her 
him, if he wills. The marchese, my cousin, will } happier name of wife and mother, la contessina 
act as a man of the world, however,” and she } has quite forgotten her title, and prefers to be 
laughed, slyly. called only by that—tome—dear name, +! Stent.” 
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THE NEW YEAR’S CHIMES. 


BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 








Hank! the bells of Now Year ringing, Hark | the bells of New Year chiming, 
On the starry midnight calm. “Peace, good will,” they whisper low. 
Now as hushed as angels, singing, Then, exultant, as if climbing 
Now like some triumphant psalm. * Up to heav'n’s own gate, they go 
Over hill and stream and valley, All the air rocks with the ringing, 
Soft the sounds celestial steal— Swings the steeple, swings the sky, 
Now they panse, and now they rally, Swing the stars themselves—all singing 
Burst on burst, and peal on peal. “Glory be to God on High.” 











CHATTERTON. 


BY F. WILDE. 


So proud, £0 gifted, and so young— ‘And wildly, madly, was it flung, 
We pray thy deed hath been forgiven, With all its sweetest strains unsung, 

For oh! thy sonl was deeply wrung, And all its strings melodions riven, 
hy life woe-worn and hunger-driven, Into the hunds of pitying heaven. 


Vor. LXAXVIV.—38. 


THE CHILDREN’S ELOPEMENT. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Oxp Miss Atkinson lived in an old-fashioned ; likely to seek our acquaintance, and we certainly 
house in the outskirts of an old-fashioned town, | shall not seek hers,” said Fanny. 
in one of the most old-fashioned of the Middle ““N-no,” returned aunt Mary. “ But—but it 
States, and was as nice, and loveable an old-fash- { will be very awkward, my dear !’’ ‘ 
ioned maid as ever you encountered. i “ Not in the least,” said Fanny, with dignity. 
With her lived her two nieces, Fanny and Myra H “Do see Up UORE she knows who her neighbors 
Bogart. Fanny was unusually pretty, even for | are, and— 
an American girl of nineteen, and Myra uncom- { It is of no consequence to us,” Fanny inter- 
monly exasperating, even for an American child } ! rupted, coldly. ‘Now I must go, and see how 
of eight. In spite of that, or perhaps on account } Myra is getting on with her spelling.” 
of it, nobody could help loving and petting Myra.{ Aunt Mary sat down to her crochetwork, with 
To the right of their house stood a dwelling} a sigh. Fanny, before seeking her sister, went 
which was almost the fac-simile of their own. { off to her own room, and held a brief communion 
Each had quite extensive grounds, separated from ; with herself, which was neither pleasant nor 
each other by a stone wall, overgrown with wood- ; satisfactory ; and was very stately all day. 
bine and Virginia creepers. } Aunt Mary privately told Myra she was not 
The adjacent mansion had been unoccupied for } to make acquaintance with anybody in the next 
more than a year, ever since the death of its for- { house, and not to ask for reasons ; and Myra felt 
mer owner, old Mr. Anderson. At last, however, ? injured; for while she and nurse were out, she 
the heirs had put it into the hands of an agent, } had seen the ‘boy of the family,” and a very 
to be let, or sold, furnished, or unfurnished. handsome boy he was, about her own age too. 
Miss Atkinson often lamented that no aes Fanny and the boy’s mother met, that after- 
offered. Agreeable neighbors would be nice to} noon, and the first look at the handsome face set 
have, she said. But Fanny, who did not always } Fanny’s heart beating, because of the strong re- 
take cheerful views of life, reminded her aunt that, { semblance it bore to Herbert Tylney ; and Fanny 
perhaps, if neighbors appeared, they might not} put on her proudest expression, and appeared 
prove desirable. However, one bright, June mars unconscious that the lady was in sight, for she 
ing, Myra rushed into the library, with her hair; knew, by the glance she received, that Mrs. 
very much dishevelled, and her new frock torn, } March was aware who she was; and Fanny knew 
and she herself breathless with excitement, and } the glance was meant to be haughty, even insolent. 
announced that the next house was let! The Two days elapsed. Myra had been unusually 
new people were to move in immediately; and } diligent that morning, so slie was allowed to go 
“there was a big boy in the family!’ The j off into the grounds, and play as she pleased; and 
gardener’s wife had told her all about it; and | Myra pleased to go close to the separation wall, 
she believed the name was Larker, but she wasn’t } between the two domains, for she could hear the 
sure. voice of her small neighbor Joud in laughter, and 
Two days later, the tenants moved in, and aunt } she knew. he was playing with a beautiful dog, 
Mary, chancing to meet the gardener’s wife, while } whose ownership Myra sorely envied him. 
taking a walk, returned home to Fanny, with the} Presently there was silence, both on the boy’s 
information that their neighbor was a widow lady, | part and the dog's, Myra wondered what they 
whose name was March; and she looked some-} were doing now. She saw a convenient chink 
what troubled as she pronounced the name. between the stones, which she could look through, 
“March !”’ exclaimed Fanny, in a tone of dis-} by standing on tip-toe; and she did look; and 
may. ‘‘ Why, that was the name of—of Herbert | met the gaze of two mischievious eyes, staring at 
Tylney’s sister.”” i at her from the other side of the wall. She drew 
«Yes, my dear,”’ said aunt Mary, slowly, ‘and back indignant. 
Tm afraid it is she: in fact, I know it; for Mrs. ; “Tf I was a big boy, I'd be above peeping,” 
Jones showed me a card, that was to be given to} cried she, addressing vacancy. 
the postmaster—Elinor Tylney March.” t ay s"pose peaking is only for girls,” retorted a 
“Very ye it is nothing to us! She is not shrill voice, 
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“TJ said peeping—I speak grammar myself,” {married any longer. Oh, there's aunt Mary 
said Myra. coming down the walk.” 

“<I don’t,’ said the voice, ‘and I don’t want} Away ran Myra, and Dick scrambled off the 
to—I hate it!” wall, with great precipitancy. But both children 

“Oh, so do I!” cried Myra, softened by this | were quite old enough, and wise enough, to keep 
sympathy of taste. their own secrets. 

There was a sound of scrambling. Myra saw} The next day the pair again talked across the 
the branches of a tree, close on the other side of ) wall, and a couple of days later they met, down 
the wall, shake, and in another moment the boy } towards the edge of the pinewood, which stretched 
was established, equestrian fashion, on the coping, { out, at the back of the house; ‘for miles and 
and gazing down at her. miles,” Myra told her new friend, and had a 





“Do you like hickory nuts?” he asked. small river running through its depths. The 
«Why, of course I do,” said Myra. meeting could not be termed exactly an appoint- 
“Tl bring you some, to-morrow,” he said. ment. Dick had looked over the wall, and seen 


Myra was disappointed. She had thought the ; Myra making her way through the shrubberies, 
treat was to be instantaneous. ' and of course it would not have been civil not to 
“TJ don’t believe you've got any,” cried she. ‘ answer, when he asked her where she was going. 
“And you've no business on our wall, so you'd }  “There’s a gate down, beyond your carriage- 
better get down.” fous! that leads into the field,’’ she said; but 
“Tt’s our wall, too,” said the boy. “Oh, I | giving that information was not requesting him 
say, don’t be grumpy. What's the reason mamma ; to join her, and she walked on as if she had no 
don’t mean to know your people?”’ ; such expectation ; and looked back at him on his 
“TJ don’t know. Aunt Mary don’t mean to } perch, to add ‘ good-bye.” 
know her, ’cause she said so,’ returned Myra. i “Good-bye,” returned Dick. ‘TI shall go and 
««T expect your ma ain’t nice.” ; get my dog.” 
“She's a deal nicer than your aunt,” said the } He disappeared, and Myra kept on her way, 
boy, ‘‘and I’ve got an uncle.” ee again turning her head, and really 
‘T shouldn't like one,” retorted Myra. ‘I’ve } seemed surprised, when he came up to her, 
got a sister, and that’s better.” ; while she was crossing the meadow. 
“‘Pooh—she’s only a girl,’ cried the boy. i “You're taller than I thought,” was Dick's 
« My name is Dick, and I’m older than you—I’'m } salutation; and he could not have made a more 


almost eight—anyway, I’m past seven.” fortunate speech, if he had studied for a week. 
«So am I,” returned Myra, triumphantly. Myra beamed with pleasure, and began to 
“Well, you're small for your age, then,’ } praise his dog. ‘i 

observed Dick, staring down at her, critically. “ T never saw such a pretty creature,” she said. 


Unfortunately, the charge was true. Jer } ‘‘ What's his name?” 
diminutive size was one of Myra’s weak’points. } “Rover; he’s a French poodle, and he knows 

«You are very rude,” said she, ‘and I shan't | a lot of tricks.” \ 
talk to you. I expect, if I was to tell about your | Showing off the poodle’s varied accomplish- 
getting over our wall, you'd be put in jail.” ‘ments, which Dick proceeded to do, made the 

“Tf you won't tell of me, I won't of you,” re- } children very intimate in no time. Presently, 
plied Dick, after a little consideration. Dick looked at her, with a sly twinkle, and said, 

Myra disdained to reply, and pretended she } with precocious wickedness, 
meant to walk off. “J say, ain't it funny we both happened to 

“Oh, I say, don’t go,” cried Dick. ‘Since } come this way? If we'd asked each other, that 
we'ye begun to talk, we might as well keep on, ; would haye been disobeying. But the meadow’s 
You've got preity curly hair—I like curls—mine | free, ‘cause it belongs to Squire Meredith ; Jones 
is straight. I should like you, if you were ' said so; and neither of us couldn’t forbid the 
good-natured, ‘cause you’re pretty.” | other’s coming.” 

“Well,” said Myra, pleased with the praise, | «No, indeed,” said Myra; but she looked as 
“maybe you ain’t so rude as I thought—I like } if her conscience was not quite easy ; looked, too, 
boys better than girls, if they’re nice.”’ as if that uneasiness added an additional zest to 

«Haye you got a husband?” asked Dick. } her escapade. 

“No,” said Myra. ‘Thad one, last summer, } ‘They quarreled, and forgave, seyeral times, 
when we were at the Sprin: His name was } during the next hour; then Myra went home; 
Jack. But he went to play with Jane Murray, } and Dick sauntered away to the gardener’s cot- 
after I'd quarreled with her, so I wouldn’t be : tage, to inquire after a family of speckled puppies, 
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@ concern for whose health had been the ostensi- ; head clerk do that: he will like a little journey, 
ble reason of his leaving the house. } and I suppose a personal interview with one or 
Nearly a week elapsed, a lengthy period in the | the other of you will be necessary.” 
likes and dislikes of children, and the romantic} And when Herbert Tylney answered this epistle, 
course of our small people’s acquaintance became ; he referred to her mention of her neighbors, in 
daily more interesting. They enjoyed the mys-} these words: 
tery, quite as much as any pair ten years their; ‘I shall not give up my visit! ‘The business 
seniors could haye done, and quieted their con-} is nearly settled; I shall be with you on Satur- 
Sciences, just as grown-up children would, by the | day of the coming week. Miss Bogart may well 
fact that they told no falsehoods. They were | shrink from meeting you, or any relative of the 
little lovers now, avowedly so, and just.as much } man she deceived, and trifled with; but I need 
in earnest as ever they could be, later; and they } not shrink: from first to last I was honest and 
squabbled, and made up, pouted, and kissed, } true. Ido not try to deceive myself. I know, 
scolded, and repented, in a very orthodox fashion. } that, in spite of all my efforts, the sight of her 
In the meantime, the neighbors of a larger size } will cause me suffering. But I hope that seeing 
grew no-more reconciled to their propinquity, | her utter indifference will complete my cure; for 
than they had been on the first day. Tam ashamed to acknowledge, that, after all that 
They met, very frequently, in their walks and / has come and goné, the thought of her has power 
drives. Fanny did her best to look uncon-} to move me in any way.’” 
cerned; and Mrs. March, without any effort,; The very evening that Mrs. March received this 
looked haughty; and poor old aunt Mary flut- | letter, and cried over it, and reviled Fanny Bogart 
tered, and looked as guilty as if she had heen in} in her impetuous fashion, aunt Mary, unable 
fault. The spinster began to feel that they should } longer to keep silence, said to her niece: 
have a yery unpleasant summer. She had learned,} “My dear, I think we will make up our minds 
‘from the agent, that Mrs. March had taken the! to trayel about a little, this summer. A change 
house for six months; and she determined to pro-} will do us good. We will start as early, next 
pose to Fanny that they should go away, during } month, as you please.” 
July and August. a “No, aunt,” Fanny answered; “you would 
On her side, Mrs. March was as much troubled } only go on my account; and I assure you there 
as her neighbors, ‘as they would have known, if; is no need. It is nothing to me, that Herbert 
they could have had a glimpse of a letter she} ‘Tylney’s sister has come here to liye. It would 
wrote to Herbert Tylney, only two days after her i not aifect mo, if he came himself. I am not weak 
arrival in her new home. She told him how well } enough to regret x man who tried to trifle with 
satisfied she was with the house; how delightful { me, as he did. Do not be afraid that I shall 
the quiet seemed, after the bustle of New York; } suffer! We won't go away.” 
how contented she should be, except for an im-{ This was all very fine and grand, but poor 
portant fact—finding out who her neighbors were } Fanny did suffer, and aunt Mary knew it. How- 
had made her miserable, eyer, for the present, the only kindness she could 
“T may as well tell you, at once,’”’ she wrote. } show, was to let the girl believe that her struggles 
“Miss Bogart and her aunt live next door. Of} were unnoticed. 
course, I have no intention of making their nce} Eighteen months previous, some relatives of 
quaintance, and I am bound to admit that they ; Fanny’s father had been north, and had insisted 
show plainly that they have no such design either. | on taking the young lady back to New Orleans, 
What a pretty creature Fanny Bogart is! But} to spend the winter. Important business inter- 
she looks utterly heartless; and the old aunt} ests took Herbert Tylney south, at the same time, 
glares at me, when we meet, ina manner as ve-} and detained him for several months in New 
proachful, as if her niece were a victim, instead } Orleans. Te knew Fanny’s cousins; met her; 
of haying treated you so abominably— | and the young pair fell in love. Herbert Tylney’s 
“But I did not mean to write this! Don’t be | delicacy caused him to postpone a declaration much” 
vexed, there's a dear! What I meant to say was } longer than he need have done. It was not until 
this. Of course, you will not want to come to} the last days of his sojourn that he spoke. The 
me, as we had arranged. It is dreadful to give | two were yery happy for a little while. Aunt 
up the idea of your visit. But next month I will } Mary, and Mrs. March, who had been written to, 
go to Newport, and meet you there. As for the } were very happy also. So was now a dashing little 
tiresome law business you were to manage—well, } widow, a distant connection of Tylney’s: she had 
when matters are settled, instead of coming to) known him before Fanny, and had considered 
bring me the papers, you must just have your { herself certain to become his wife, though the 
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idea had never entered his mind\ He had ad-{ —a shoulder—I mean a soldier! I’m too big to 
aired the lively lady; perhaps had flirted a little | be licked by a woman, and I shan’t stand it!” 
with her: ‘she would have made Saint Anthony? It chanced that Fanny and Mrs. March hit 
flirt. But when, about the time of Herbert's f upon the same penance for these outbursts, on 
going north, the widow learned the truth, she ’ the part of this miniature pair of Love's martyrs : 
regarded herself as wronged, and defrauded; and ‘ neither aunt or sister were to speak to Julict 
was very angry. When an unscrupulous woman } until she begged pardon. Romeo's mother forbade 
is angry she does not stop at trifles. {him her presence, until he should be penitent 
Fanny remained, for nearly two months, in| enough to put his recantation into words. Like 
New Orleans, after TylIney’s departure. Just i Fanny, she asked for no promises; she only 
before she left, her engagement was broken off. i warned the youthful Montague, that any wall- 
She believed Herbert had been coquetting; he} scaling would be followed by dire consequences. 
believed that, from first to last, she had deceived ‘ The sympathy, the magnetic current and the 
him. And now, after somewhat more than a year } electric chord, which caused those two wounded 
of silence, of suffering, of trying to outlive aff hearts to beat as one, was no doubt the means, 
tion and regret, the young couple were to be | by which, without having seen each other, they 
brought near together again, though each would ; arrived at the same determination. 
have said that the gulf, which separated them, ‘ In the secrecy of her chamber, Juliet prepared 
must remain as wide, and as impossible to iray-{ for flight. She meant to quit the castle; hide 
erse, as if the breadth of worlds spread between. | herself in the wood; and never be seen again 
On the day before that on which Herbert Tyl- | by her cruel persecutors. She put on her best 
ney expected to arrive at his sister’s house, great ; blue shoes, and her prettiest frock; and she 
trouble befell a very youthful pair of lovers, igno- ; packed in a basket her favorite doll, a picture 
minious punishment, and insupportable wrongs ; book, a bunch of raisins, a toy cat, two tarts, a 
of all sorts. | sugar mandarin, and a pair of stockings; then 
Romeo and Juliet had been betrayed! They ‘ made her way down the back stair-case, and fled 
were known to have made acquaintance. ‘Their! through the thickest of the shrubberies, to return’ 
idyl in the meadow was matter of gossip among no more. 
their cruel elders. Juliet was condemned to im-} At the same moment, Romeo had completed 
prisonment, and bread and water, (two small { his preparations, and left the maternal abode 
sweet cakes, and a spoonful of marmalade, by | forever. On his back he bore a little knapsack, 
accident, got spilled on the plate, as aunt Mary t which had been a gift from uncle Herbert. He 
arranged it, and perhaps her tears prevented her | wore the miniature soldier clothes, which had 
seeing them), and Romeo was not only doomed } accompanied the gift; and bound to his side was 
to solitary confinement—he was—fiogged ! this trusty wooden sword. In the knapsack, 
I pass over their sufferings, and there are woes { were hidden certain treasures; rolls of string; 
which nothing short of blank verse could picture! ‘and leather straps, chief among them; ‘and for 
Saturday came. Towards noon, Fanny, the chief bodily nourishment, he took an apple turnover, 
Inquisitor, released her victim ; she could not keep ‘ and a morsel of cream cheese. 
up her réle any longer ; but she tried to think she { Near the entrance to the wood, the pair met, 
yielded to aunt Mary’s pleadings. $ stopped, and looked at each other. 
«J shall ask for no promise, Myra,”’ she said; i Romeo said, gruffly, 
“but if you persist in playing with that boy, 1} ‘ Hajlo!” 
shall send you away to boarding-school.”” “Hallo, your ownself, and see how you like 
I grieve to record Juliet’s reply. It sounded ; it!” replied Juliet. ‘You've got me into scrapes 
as forcible as blank verse, though Iess melodious. } enough! I—I've been shut up!” 
“You're a c-cruel old c-crocodile, and I hate} ‘And J;” cried he, with flashing eyes. “Tye 
- you!” cried the child. } been—” 
At the same hour, Romeo was permitted his} He paused, abruptly. He could not confess, 
freedom, at least to Juliet, the crowning indignity, 
«Your uncle will be here, to-day,” observed his ; inflicted upon his person. With a quickness, 
mother, who had been quite as unhappy as the ’ which did credit to his imagination, he added, 
small hero, “If you get over the wall again, 1{ “I’ve been ill-treated, because I played with 
shall tell him how naughty you have been: you! you! Tsay, did you tell?” 
would not like him to know you were flogged?” | “Wd have died first!" shrieked Myra.“ Did 
“J shall fell him myself!” shouted Dick.’ you?” 
‘He is my guardian—he’s got to let me go fora) “Of course not—I’m a man ! said Dick. 
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“TU tell you what. I’m running away, and I; } “Like a ball, slightly flattened at the poles,” 
don’t mean ever to come back !’” } chanted Myra, ready to display her learning. A 
“Tm running away, too,” said Myra, “‘and} Then, if we keep on, we must come to 
I'm going to live in the woods. See my basket?” } Australia,” said Dick, positively. 
“What have you got in it?’’ questioned Dick. ; ‘* Maybe we shall come to Rome first,”’ she said, 
“ve brought an apple turnover !’”” j with recollections of historical stories, told by 
“Tarts !’’ exclaimed the heroine, opening her } Letty, in her mind. 
eyes very wide. ‘“ Tarts—just as full of rasp- | “I don’t know but I shall stop on the way, 
berry jam as they can stick.” ? and go up Mount Blane,” said Dick, thoughtfully. 
«They ain’t bad,’’ returned the hero, with ; “Do you think you mem climb it?” 
pretended indifference, though his mouth began ; “Why, of course I could,” cried she. ‘I’ve 
to water. “If you let me have one, I'll lend ; been right up to the top of that sand-hill, back of 








you 2 piece of cheese.”” ; Jones's house, without once stopping.” 
“TJ don’t like cheese,” repNed Myra, turning } In pleasant conyerse, interspersed with disa- 
up her nose. } greements, they rambled on, till they reached the 


“That’s *cause you're a girl—all girls are { | brook, which became the river Amazon; and on 
geese !”’ retorted Dick, troubled by the idea that | its borders they sat down, and made a slight 
he might have to sacrifice a part of his apple jrepast of one tart and a bit of Dick's turnover. 
pastry, in order to secure the dainty he coveted, } They found a stray kitten, and played with that, 


* Regular geese, girls are !’” and so amused themselves, for hours. 
“Tf I wasn’t a lady, I'd seratch you!” Ey In the meantime, Herbert Tylney had arrived 
claimed the indignant damsel. iat his sister's dwelling. Dinner came. But no 


“Tf you was a boy, I'd punch your head,” {Dick appeared. In the next house, there was 
retorted the soldier. wonder oyer Myra’s absence. But cook said the 
They quarrelled violently, for a few moments. | child had gone to Mrs. Jones’s, and one of Mrs, 
But, fortunately, a chipmunk scudded past, } March’s servants said the same of Dick: so no 
along log, and diverted their attention. hey } alarm was felt, as yet. 
had a delightful scamper after the little rogue, ‘The afternoon wore on. Neither child returned, 
which seemed to enjoy tlie chase as much as } and, at length, in both families, there was a good 
they did; and by the time he had disappeared, ; deal of excitement. Servants were sent out in 
they were excellent friends again; and Dick jel directions. The heads of each mansion 
proposed, that, since they had both made up } learned that the child, pertaining to the neighbor, 
their minds to run away, they had better go lo missing, so it became evident that the pair 
together; and Myra agreed. had gone together. 
»« Then I’m your husband, and you must do as Fanny was not frightened. But aunt Mary 
I say,” observed Dick. } grew so uneasy, that, at last, her niece went out 
«That ain’t right,” said Myra. Mr. and {to the wood, int search of Myra. Herbert had 
Mrs. Jones are married, and I heard cook say } chosen that direction for his search, and the two 
Mrs. Jones led him round by the nose.” i met half way through the woods. 
: 
H 
H 





“T shan’t let any girl lead me by the nose,” Fanny had heard of Tylney’s arrival, so she 
cried Dick. was not taken by surprise. Herbert lifted his 
“T wouldn’t touch it,” retorted Myra, angry } hat, and said, majestically and indifferently, as 
again. ‘‘Anyhow, I don’t like you. I know } if they were chance acquaintances, 
a boy I’d ruther have for my husband, a “ Ah—good day, Miss Bogart.” 
I shouldn't wonder if he was in the woods 


“Good afternoon,” said Fanny. 
now.” 


“T fancy we are bent on a similar expedi- 

Off she set, at the top of her speed, and Dick i tion,” said Tylney. “My little nephew has 

followed. The wood proved even more enchanting i levanted.”” 

than they had expected, and they wandered on, “Tam looking for Myra, my little sister,’”’ ob- 

chasing butterflies, startling birds, and finding ; served Fanny. 

new marvels at every step. “T dare say they are together, somewhere in 
“Pll tell you what,” said Dick, as they sat} the grove,’’ said Herbert. ‘¢ Fortunately for our 

down to rest. ‘We'll go to Australia. They search, it does not seem a very large one.’” 

can’t find us there.” } ‘*No. There's a house out towards the left,” 
“Do you think we can find the way?” } Fanny said. ‘TI dare say they have gone there.” 
“Of course. Don’t you know the earth is It was impossible to ayoid pursuing their 

round ?”’ demanded Dick. search together, and it lasted long enough to 
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make them forget their mutual position, in dis- When the rest of the party were a good way in 

quiet about the children; but at last they came advance, he observed, abruptly : 

upon the pair, seated near the brook. ‘Tt was an odd fancy for you to keep the pic- 
“There's my uncle,” cried Dick. ture of a man you had deceived and jilted. Do 
‘And our Fanny,” said Myra. } you preserve all your victims’ portraits ?”’ 


“You naughty, naughty child,’ cried the} Fanny burst into tears. ‘Tylney was shocked 
elder sister, kissing Juliet, who immediately ' at his own speech. But you can easily imagine, 
began to whimper. } that, having got so far, explanations followed, 

Dick sprang into his uncle’s arms, and was i which proved to each that the other was innocent, 
duly hugged and scolded. Just then, up came } The widow had taken her revenge, by making 
two servants, one from each house. i Fanny believe that Herbert had flirted with her, 

“We ain't 2 going back, you know, uncle; and was only waiting for a pretext to free him- 
Bertie,” cried Dick. ‘* We've been ill-treated, } self; and Herbert had been written to, and ap- 
and we've run away.” ' parently convincing proofs given, that Fanny had 

‘Aunt Myra shut me up,” sobbed Myra. } sneered at the idea of considering her engage- 

“Ma th—ma was bad to me,” shouted Dick. } ment serious. The consequence, of course, had 
“T say, uncle, we're married, Myra and me, so} been that both had gone frantic, and helped the 
‘tisn’tany use. Don’t let’s any of us go back. You } widow, in the work of ruining their happiness. 
stay, and Myra’s big sister too, and we'll all live ' It was a long while, before they got back to the 
here together. I’ve got a jolly piece of cheese.” } meadow, which stretched at the back of the two 

“Oh, and there’s some of the turnover left,’ } houses, and when they did, aunt Mary and Mrs. 
added Myra. March had met them, and been forced to speak, 

“Very little,’ said Dick, frowning at her. } because the irrepressible children had met too, 
“ But there’s cheese enough for the whole party.” { and were talking in the most animated fashion. 

Tt was impossible to avoid laughing. But finally «There comes uncle Bertie and your Fanny,” 





the children were persuaded to return home. shouted Dick. ‘*Oh my—she must have hurt 
‘« Mayn’t we come again, to-morrow, and won't herself, he’s holding her round the waist. Come 
you both come too?” asked Dick. on, Myra, let’s see what’s the matter.” 


“Cause, now you know each other,” said The two families supped together, in aunt 
y PP g 


Myra. “I say, Fanny, Dick’s uncle looks just { Mary’s dwelling; and the children were treated 
like that photograph you keep—” to countless dainties. After they had gone to 
Myra was smothered into silence. Tylney pre- bed, and the lovers had strolled out into the 
tended not to have heard, not even to see Fanny's ; moonlight, the aunt and sister had a happy little 
scarlet cheeks; but he said to the children: cry together, as women are fond of doing, and 
«Now, run on home, as fast as you can, with } were in a state of ecstacy, which almost equalled 
your nurses, Miss Bogart and I will follow?” i that of the young couple themselves. 
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Do you remember Sparkle Brook ? Along the hollows rich with ferns, 
‘What rippled through that shady nook, Round mossy rocks with graceful turns, 
Of breezy beeches, purple pines, Beneath the bridge with lichens gray, 
‘And that rare tree that shakes, and shines, ‘Across the lane’s green winding way— 
With murmurs soft as dropping rain— Glad Sparkle Brook went laughing on; 
Ah! me, a tender sense of pain Ah! me, a sense of light withdrawn 
Arises with the Memory Arises with the Memory 

Of that sweet nook beyond the sea. Of those fair downs beyond the sea. 
From darkles soft of violet shadows, Within a glade ‘mid shadows deep— 
‘The brook flowed on into the meadows ‘The bright brook sang itself to sleep, 
‘Where robins sang their golden glees, Where wild flowers, flags, and rushes grew, 
And twinkling footsteps of the breeze i And winds their pipes of silver blew. 
Made silver shudders run across ‘A sense of joy and peace, long o'er, 

‘The barley fields. A sense of loss— Which only heaven can restore, 

Arises with the Memory Arisea with the Memory 


Of those bright fields beyond the sea. Of that wild glade beyond the sea. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ALL THE WAY ROUND BOSTON COMMON. 

A wWoMAN sat alone in a dingy bedroom, on the 
third floor of a big boarding-house, in the city of 
Boston. A woman who might have once been 
handsome and attractive, but whose thin, dark 
face, was now sharpened and lined by time, 
worry, and the battle against narrow means. 

In her hands this woman held a letter, whose | 
contents seemed to agitate her greatly. | 


; 


“Yes,” shesaid. “You are but playing into my 
hands, after all. Yes, Joyce shall go, and I will 
tell her the secret I never told you, and she shall 
be the heiress, whether you will or not, heiress 
of my fortune, if not of yours. I thought the 
time would come, and it has. Twenty years is a 
good while to wait, but if I succeed at Jast—” 

Throwing the letter aside, she dragged a little 
brass-bound desk from under her chair, and 
opening it with a small key, took out from a se- 
ret compartment, a piece of yellow, age-worn 
parchment, folded in four. 

This she opened, and carefully read and re-read 
the few lines of crabbed script upon its face, with 
a smile of exultation not unmingled with malice, 

“Yes,’? muttered she, at last, folding and 
replacing it, ‘*I cannot be mistaken; surely, 
there can be no doubt,—yes, Joyce shall go, and 
T will entrust her with the secret. She is brave 
and determined, aye, and wise beyond her years. 
Where is she? Why don’t she come home?” 

Where was she? Where was pretty Joyce 
Houghton, whom her mother had resolyed to 
trust with this wonderful secret of twenty years? 
Why, walking down the Beacon Street mall of { 
Boston Common, considering whether she would i 
accept Mr. Hohenfels’ offer of marriage, just § 
then burning in her pocket, and quite unconscious } 
of another of her admirers, Harry Thomas, 
walking a couple of rods behind her, and ; 
agonizing himself with jealousy, as he a 


how cold she had been to him, the evening 
before, and how gracious to Mr. Hohenfels. 

The people who did not admire Joyce Hough- 
ton, said that her figure was too slight, and 
shoulders and head too far thrown back. But 
others retorted, that, at twenty, one should not 
expect the full development of five years later, 
and that the slender form promised a majestic 7 
Seon Oa as for the proud set of the head | 


and shoulders, they were those of a high-spirited, 
fearless, innocent girl, meeting the world as a 
princess meets her subjects, graciously, yet 
Without thought of their opinion. 

The low, white forehead, with chestnut hair 
rippling away from it, and above the tiny, 
perfect ears, was as classic as Phidias could haye 
fancied; the mouth thotigh, to be sure a trifle 
severe, and faintly colored when in deep repose, 
had a smile that was brightness, and beauty 
itself, and the teeth it enclosed a radiant charm 
of themselves; as for the Irish eyes of notable 
gray-blue, with their thick, black lashes, and 
straight brows, and the power of expression, 
which enabled them to talk more intelligibly 
than most persons’ mouths, all her admirers 
could say, was, that if the non-admirers didn't 
see the beauty of those eyes, they pitied them. 

When all was said, the subtle fascination of 
Joyce Houghton’s presence, was a certain in- 
tensity and concentration of nature, that made 
her all unconsciously flatter each person in 
whom she interested herself at all, with the idea 
that she was interested in nobody else. Of one 
personal charm, however, there could he no 
doubt, and it was just now displayed to adyan- 
tage, by a frisky west wind blowing up from the 
mill-dam, and snatching back the skirt of the 
young girl’s blue serge walking-dress, so as to 
display a pair of slender, high-arched feet, 
daintily shod, and stepping firmly and proudly 
along the dun-colored sand of the mall. 

Harry Thomas watched the pretty feet, and 
the fluttering skirt, and the natty walking-jacket, 
and the little black hat, set so fittingly upon the 
great coil of chestnut hair, and hastened his 
steps to overtake her, resolved, all of a sudden, 
to put everything to the “hazard of a die.” 

Tt is true, he was past-his thirtieth birthday, 
and the lines about his honest eyes, and the cor- 
ners of his mouth, showed that his fight with life 
had been a hard one. Nor was the victory yet 
assured. More than this. Whatever joys life 
might still have in store for him, they would 
never he sufficient to efface the scars of that sore 
conflict. Nor washe handsome. Indeed, he had 
never been so. But he was well-looking, with a 
firm, broad-chested figure, and with the thorough- 
bred air, moreover, of really true gentleman. 
He had, also, the quiet strength of bearing, which 
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speaks of courage, generosity, and honor. In { for the honest face lighted up so-vividly, and the 
short, Henry Thomas was a man of whom his; halting voice took such a jubilant and assured 
friends were proud and fond, and toward whom ! tone, that she was frightened. Her companion 
the world at large felt a vague dislike and jeal-j saw it, and subsided. 
ousy, arising from a certain reserve, sometimes “OF course, you have not thought of it yet. J 
appearing like superciliousness. do not wish to hurry you, or in any way distress 

For the rest, let him speak for himself, as with ‘you. May I speak to Mrs. Houghton, and say 
a few rapid strides he gains Joyce Houghton’s } that you sent me?” 
side, and lifting his hat, makes some common-} “Mamma is not well, to-day,” replied Joyce. 
place remark about the weather, and the Public} ‘I am sorry to hegr it—of course, Joyce, she 
Garden, for they are now in the Charles Street | would live with us. 
Mall, and it is the spring-time of the year. The last word choked him again, and Joyce 
Joyce replied in like fashion, and the two} murmured: 
walked briskly on, both feeling the eavardl “You are very good,”’ and then in a more sub- * 
consciousness of an unspoken, yet impending } dued voice, “1 will tell mamma, and—T cannot 
explanation, upon them. ‘Thomas abruptly said: j say just at this minute; but I am afraid I do not 
“Miss Houghton, I am going away.” want to—to marry anybody.” 
“ Away from Boston?” “Don’t decide too quickly,” implored Thomas. 
“Yes! back to England.’ “You don’t know—in my clumsy way, I can’t 
“That is a sudden determination, is it not?” } tell you; but it’s a matter of life and death with 
“Yes. I had a letter, to-day, offering me a} me. I won't say any more, I won't tease you, 
position in business better than I find here, and I} but—” 
shall go. It is in the employ of Gimbrille &{ ‘‘Good-evening, my friends, good-evening,” 
Transom, one of the leading architectural firms in} said a deep voice, in a slightly foreign accent, 
London, especially in church work.” Looking around, with the guilty flush of con- 
“Yes,”” replied Joyce, as he seemed to wait. } victed sentiment, the two encountered, each in 
“They offer me eight hundred a year—pounds, } their own fashion, the keenly scrutinizing gaze 
you know—about four thousand dollars. And {of a pair of dark eyes, as a swarihy, slender, 
one can live better in London than Boston on the } sensitive looking man, carrying a roll of music in 
same income. A pretty little place out Hamp-} his hand, joined them, as they emerged from the 




















stead way, or Kensington.” Common, opposite the State House, its golden 
“Yes,” murmured Joyce again. dome gleaming in the last rays of sunset. 
“To you think it would be enough, Joyce?” “Good-evening, Mr. Hohenfels,” said Joyce, 
“Enough? Oh—why—I can’t decide for his forgotten letter in her pocket suddenly 
you?” } burning her afresh, while Thomas murmured 


“Not for me, for yourself. Joyce, if you will} the usual masculine greeting, and the three 
go to England with me, if you will be my wife, I} walked along together in elaborate hilarity and 
do not know anything in the world that could H unconcern, each man jealously guarding his own 
make me so happy.” ; secret, and surmising that of the other, and the 

Joyce looked steadfastly at the deer, for they; smiling, unconcerned young girl weighing and 
were just passing their paddock, and made no! contrasting the two, and deciding a life question 
reply. The lover looked helplessly at her profile, } for them and herself, while she tossed and caught 
and went on; } the feathery shuttlecock of the most trivial con- 

“T know it’s very presumptuous of me to sup- ' versation. 

Pose you, with all your attractions and adyanta- { ar 

ges, could care for a fellow like me, fourteen or 

fifteen years older than yourself, and a good deal CHAPTER TT. 

knocked about by the world; but—well, Joyce, A TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 

you never will find anybody who would appreci- “Wuern is Joyee?? murmured the mother 
ate the honor you did him, more keenly, or—who } again, as the twilight changed to dark, and she 
would—who would love you better.” rose to light the gas. A light step ran up the 

The words choked in his throat, and in} stairs, the door opened, a clear yoice cried: 
the dead silence that ensued, J oyce murmured :_ “Well, mamma darling, did you think I was 

“There is no honor in my aceepting—that is, } never coming?” 
it is you who honor me by offering—” “Tam glad that you have come, dear. Where 

“But do you aceept—do you mean it 2” have you been?” 

“Oh, no, please no!” cried Joyce, in alarm, ; ‘Walking rourrl the Coummon; and, mamma, 





I have something to tell you—something impor- 
tant.” 

«And so have I to tell you; and I faney my 
news will prove the more important.” 

“Yes, mamma,” replied the girl. Then she saw 
the open desk, and tumbled papers beside it, and 
she asked, in playful reproof, 

«« Have you been looking over horrible accounts, 
or bye-gone letters, this time? That desk is a 
regular Pandora’s box, and all the ills of life 
come out of it, every time you open it.” 

“No matter; hope remains at the bottom, and 
the time to bring it out has arrived. You shall 
see. But it is tea-time. Go down yourself, and 
send me a cup of tea up here. I am not equal to 
going down.” 

“Tf mamma’s news is really more important 
than mine—more important than two bona fide 
offers of marriage, and both in one day, I’d just 
like to hear it,’”’ said Joyce to herself, running 
down stairs, and softly jumping the last three, 
light and noiseless as a bird. Then*assuming 
the demure manner familiar to the world at 
large, she glided into the dining-room, and up 
the long table, until she reached her chair beside 
Mr. Hohenfels, and opposite Thomas. 

Both gentlemen were in their places, and both 
greeted her approach in a meaning manner. 
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} heard beating a stormy sonata out of his piano, 


} interpolating horrible discords, in his rage. 

All Joyce’s harmless merriment was over, and 
she sat looking into her tea-cup, with an expression 
} of penitent dismay. At last, the nervous strain 
{ became too much for her, and she rose from the 
' table, leaving her meal unfinished, and hurried 

back td her mother’s room, 

“What's the matter, Joyce?’ asked Mrs. 
Houghton, as her daughter threw herself upon 
the hassock at her feet, and laid her fiushed face 

| upon her knee. ‘ What is it, dear?” 
“Men,” replied Joyce, succinctly, and then 





she turned her face down, and the silent tears 
began to flow. 
“Men? 
or said 2” 
“ Nothing bad,” replied the girl, laughing now, 
and reaching up to pat the thin, dark face bent 
i over her. ‘‘ But two of them fancy they want to 
} marry me, and I don’t want to marry either— 
} unless—” 
“Unless whom? 
{ best to give your fancy reality by putting it in 
; words. Your heart is not touched, or you would 
be yery sure of it, and I do not wish you to think 
twice of any offer you can have received in this 
place—other views, other prospects, are opening 


What men? What have they done, 


But never mind, it is not 








To escape from the embarrassment of their} for both of us, my child, and—ywell, who are 
presence, Joyce laughed and jested with the} these men that aspire to my Joyce’s hand?” 
other gentlemen at the table, and, in fact, had So Joyce, as briefly and plainly as she could, 
never seemed so gay. narrated her adventures of the day, from the 

“You are 2 coquette, mademoisclle,” muttered } finding of Otto Hohenfels’ letter upon her easel, 
a deep yoice in Joyce’s ear, in the midst of one of $ at the Museum of Fine Arts, where she went 
her gayest sallies; and, turning nervously, she $ daily to draw, to the odd proposal in the mall 
met the glowing, dark eyes of the musician, and} from Thomas, and the angry words of the 
in that one glance read his jealous and sloomy § musician at the tea-table. Mrs. Houghton lis- 
disposition, his sullen temper, and the tyrannous } tened attentively, and yet impatiently, and at the 
impulses, that marred a nature otherwise so i end of the little history, said, 
charming and attractive. “Yesterday, we might haye spoken seriously 

“No,” replied she, in the same tone. ‘But I{ of Henry Thomas, who is a good fellow, and a 
am free to laugh and talk with whom I will, and § gentleman, but, to-day—I have another offer.” 

I intend to remain so for the present.” And from the pocket, in which she had held 

‘Ts it in that off-hand style you intend to give} her hand all through this conversation, Mrs. 
mean answer?’’ muttered Hohenfels, passionately. {Houghton suddenly produced the letter, oyer 

“No, indeed! It was only a remark; please} which we first discovered her, and placing it in 
don't look so tragic, everybody will see.’ And } her daughter’s hand, briefly said, 

Joyce quite unconsciously glanced across the «Read it aloud, Joyce.” 

table to meet Harry Thomas’ eyes fixed upon ies 

in a sort of dismayed enquiry. Hohenfels 

followed her glance, and his long moustache 
writhed and quivered, as he muttered, “My Dear CLanissa: 

“Oh, [ see! It is the Englishman. He is “Tt is a good many years since I addressed 
charming, I know, and can speak of roast beef { yéu, and I did not suppose I ever should do so 
bee-utifully.’” . {again. As TI wrote you, when you attempted to 

And pushing back his chair, the German ; reconcile me to your low and disgraceful 
abruptly left the room, and could presently be marriage, you chose your own path with open 





CHAPTER IIT. 
THE LETTER AND THE PARCHMENT. 
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eyes, and full knowledge of the consequences, so “«T don’t care if it were a hundyed thousand,” 
far as I and my property were in question, and ; retorted Joyce, hotly.‘ What right has she to 
all that remained was for us both to abide by our | talk of your ‘low and disgraceful marriage?’ I 
own conyictions of right. As you probably) wonder really, mamma, how you can hesitate.” 
informed yourself, I made at that time a new “T don’t hesitate, Joyce. You must go.” 
will, and sent for my nephew, Harold Gresham, “T won't go, mamma,” 

to live in my house as its acknowledged heir, “Tt strikes me, my dear, that since you so 
He also sorely displeased me in his marriage, } violently resent my aunt’s discourtesy to me, 
and now, in my old age, I am left a lonely, | you might, consistently, treat me with a little 
childless, deserted woman, my only companions } more deference yourself.” 

the ghosts of those who haye eaten my salt, and } “Tm sorry if I spoke improperly, mamma, 
then lifted the heel against me, ungratefully. | but, really, I cannot think of going to this horrid 

} 





“But, Norman Abbey, and all its rich appen- | woman.” ‘ 
dage is mine, and mine absolutely. I cannot take i “This horrid woman, my dear, is my mother’s 
it with me, where I am shortly going; and 1} only sister. My mother died at my birth, having 
shall be judged for the manner in which I have | displeased her father, by her marriage with the 
fulfilled my stewardship. I must set my house { lieutenant of a marching regiment, quartered for 
in order, and place out the ten talents at interest, | a few months near the Abbey. He, fortunately, 
that I may be ready to render up my accounts { as they considered, was killed soon after, and I 
fearlessly. was brought home to my grandfather’s house, 

“All this you will say, is no matter of interest } and reared hy my aunt, Joyce, who soon after 
to you, since whatever becomes of Norman ; inherited the estates, as his heir. But a head- 
Abbey, and its revenues, not one penny will ever ; strong will, and romantic fancy were already 
travel your way, by act, or will of mine; nor; secured to me, as inheritance from my poor 
will I eyen see your face again; but you have, } mother, and at eighteen years old, I eloped with 
as I am informed, an only child, a daughter, to { the son of the land-steward. We tried to effect a 
whom you have given the family name of Joyce. ‘ reconcilintion with my aunt, and you can judge 
This girl may be sent to me, if you and she! from her letter how well we succeeded. Then 
choose it. If I like her, and she conforms tomy; we came to America, and your father found 
ideas and wishes, I will make her my heir, on ‘ business as a land-agent, and at his death, left 
5 
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condition that, when she marries, her husband / the small property on which we exist, for it 
shall assume the name of Norman. cannot be called living. Even this has, within 

“T waste no words in professions of kindly in-; the last few years, fallen off. Absolutely, Joyce, 
tentions, and all that. You know whether I was ; to-day, I have not the price of a postage-stamp, 
kind to the orphan niece, whom I regarded as a} to answer a letter I haye written.” 
daughter, and who repaid my love with treachery ; “ And that is why you wouldn’t have a doctor, 
and ingratitude. You can remember your own} and wouldn't try that new tonic, which Mr, 
girlhood at Norman Abbey, and you can tell { TMohenfels recommended ?”’ cried Joyce. 
your daughter how you fared. If she is coming, “Yes.” 
it must be at once, as I have no time to spare,} Joyce covered her face with both hands, and 
and there are others among my relatives, who } sat quite silent for many moments.. Mrs. Hough- 
will not refuse my offers. I enclose an order! ton leaned back in her chair, and waited. Not 
upon my banker's agents, in Boston, for one! many words were needed, between this mother 
hundred pounds, to provide Joyce with a suitable ; and daughter, to interpret the meaning of each to 
outfit, and pay her travelling expenses. he | the other, and it was in answer to the unworded 
money is intended for her exclusive use. You} argument of the elder, that the younger at last 
may telegraph your decision at my expense. said, 

{ But, suppose I married Mr. Thomas? I like 
him very well, and he is good, and you could live 
; with us.” 

“What an insolent letter!’ exclaimed Joyce, } «How could you marry any man, unless he 
flinging down the paper, and turning a flushed} gaye you the money to buy a wedding gown, at 
face to her mother. ‘‘T won't think of going!” { least? The dividend due next Thursday, pre- 

“Don’t say that, dear,” replied Mrs. Hough-/} cisely pays our board and washing bills, and 
ton, quietly. Norman Abbey is one of the} twenty cents over, and the next month’s the 
finest places in England, and has a rent-roll of; same. If anything chances to diminish that 
twenty thousand pounds a year.”’ } dividend, by a dollar, we have to turn out into 





‘Your once affectionate aunt, 





«Joyce Norman.” 
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the street. You cannot marry under those cir- “Yours fit me, baby, and if you are to have an 
cumstances, and retain your self-respect, can j entire new outfit, I will inherit your old shoes.” 
you?” “Besides, next month, you will have all the 

“No,” replied the girl, hoarsely. money over, that would have paid my board,” 

“Besides that, Joyce, we must forecast the} said Joye, and then she threw herself down on 
future, a little, My aunt was once yery fond of { the floor, and broke into a passion of tears and 
me, and under all the harshness of this letter, I { sobs. 
fancy I can see a longing for reconciliation. me Her mother saw that the victory was won, 
says, not a penny of her money shall come to me, | and lay back in her chair, very pale and tired. 
nor will she even see me again, but she knows It was not many mip tes, however, before the 
that, when Norman Abbey is your property, 2nd { girl sat upright, prou .y wiped her eyes, put 
its revenues undér your control, that your mother } { back the thick waves of hair from her forehead, 
will not suffer from poverty—” : jand resumed her seat upoh the hassock at her 

“Oh, mamma! You know, very well, that all | mother's feet. Mrs. Houghton was waiting only 
T ever have wiil be yours, as much as mine!’ { | for this, and laying her hand tenderly upon the 

Mrs. Houghton smiled fondly into the flushed, } bowed head, she whispered, 
tearful face, upturned to hers, and Joyce nervously; ‘Poor child! But it is the mildest of the 
added, { evils we have to choose among. Now, listen to 

“ But if I were married to Henry Thomas, and { me, for I have something very important to say 
you came to live with us, in the pretty cottage he H to you; a secret to tell you.” 
talked of—” { “Yes, mamma,” replied Joyee, submissively, 

“T think Norman Abbey, the home of our an-{ What secret could interest her, what news 
cestors, the home of all the happiness of my life, | astound her, now? 
would be preferable, especially ‘with twenty { ‘Look at this.” And Mrs. Honghton unfolded 
thousand pounds income, to a cottage with four} the yellow and fretted paper in her hand, and 
lundred pounds, and the society of a man whom } gave it to Joyce, who took it, mechanically, 
we both like, but neither of us love; don’t you, } opened and turned it this way and that) her 
Toyee 2” interest roused, in spite of herself, by the cralbed 

“Why—yes—T suppose so, mamma, But in} form, and unfumiliar look of the lines, which 
the meantime? If I go to England, what will; were written upon what she now perceived to be 
you do?” not paper, but a piece of thin parchment. 

“Don't you see, darling, the income, which “T can’t read it at all, if it is intended for 
won't keep two, will keep one, admirably ?” writing,’ said she, at last. tN 

Joyce flushed scarlet, and sprang to her feet. “Tt is writing, and it is in old Latin,” replied 

“Then it is I who am starving and killing} her mother, smiling a Itttle triumphantly. “T 
you, by using the money you need for your own {| wanted to see if you could make anything of it, 
life,’ cried she, stung to the very centre of her} for you were a fair Latin scholar, ence, at Mr. 
proud and loving heart. Emerson’s.”’ 

Mrs. Houghton smiled a little. It is so nice “Yes. TI could make out Virgil, passably, but 
to see an Muusieblon raise just the spirit called } this—in the first place I can’t read the letters.” 
for. And Joyce got up to approach the gas, flaring in 

“No need to put it in that way, dear child,” } an uncovered jet beside the dressing-case. But 

said she, tenderly. ‘But we must sometimes } her mother hastily interfered. 
Took at things practically. I told you Thad writ-) ‘Stop, dear,” she said. ‘Don’t go near the 
ten a letter, for which I cannot buy a stamp until} gas yet. I made out those words, years ago, and 
next Thursday. It was to Mrs. Burt, who wrote} yerified my translation, by asking a few words at 
to ask me if I could not dispose of you in some! a time, of scholars learned in the Latin tongue. 
way, and go with her on a western trip, ending; This is what it means.” And Mrs. Houghton 
at San Francisco. I wrote to decline, but, fort | handed her daughter a bit of paper, on which 
nately, could not post my letter, and now—” was penciled, in her own hand, 

“Tt would be nice for you to go with Mrs. 
Burt,” said Joyce, with her voice full of tears, 
































When God shall snatch the Norman's land 
From ont the Roundhead’s godless hand, 


and then there fell another silence. It was she ‘And Norman seek his ruined hall 
who broke it, saying, with an odd little nervous Beggared in crypt, and bower, and stall; 
Jaugh, A blazing fire then let him heap, 


i And close bebind, his station keep, 
“But you have no shoes to wear to San Conning the while, with cnrions eyes, 


Fraincesco, mamma.” ‘The meaning thut within me lies.” 
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“Well, what is the meaning?’ asked Joyce, ; was dead, for the property seems to haye been 
with a sorely puzzled face, as she laid down the ‘altogether in her own hands. 
translation, and once more studied the bit of } “And now, my dear, here is the remarkable 
parchment. ; point of allthis story, Those jewels are nowhere 
“You shall see,” replied her mother, taking it { to be found.” 
from her hand. “But first, I must tell you} ‘That’s not surprising, after two hundred 
about Lady Amabel.’’ } years, is it, mamma? I suppose somebody sold 
“Tady Amabel what? Who was she?” asked ; them, or gaye them away, or somebody was 
Joyce, feeling as if she had suddenly slipped out i married, and took them away, or—”’ 
of the commonplace life of a modern boarding-; ‘+ My dear, the jewels of great families are not 
house, and into the domain of old romance and } scattered about in that reckless fashion, leaving 
tradition. }no trace behind, but are carefully catalogued, 
Mrs. Houghton leaned forward in her chair, } and looked after. Besides, I have seen, in an 
with an air of animation and strength, such as , old muniment chest at Norman Abeby, where 
she had not shown for months, and proudly } many curious and yaluable things are still 





replied, preserved, a catalogue, at the end of which is 
“ Lady Amabel Norman, your ancestress.”’ noted in Lady Amabel’s hand, ‘ Z'hese where they 
can be found.’ Now, I am sure this refers to the 

CHAPTER IV. twelve great missing jewels.” 
TWELVE GREAT DIAMONDS. tee She died, then, without being able to build 


“DLapy Amann Norman, my ancestress,’”’ } the shrine ?’” 
echoed Joyce. ‘Well, that sounds nicely, to “Yes. And afterwards, in the Great Rebel- 
begin with, mamma. What next?” lion, the whole estate was confiscated, and made 
“Lady Amabel was an earl’s daughter, and j over to one of Cromwell’s soldiers, General 
also an heiress, inheriting an enormous Rartaneit Treton, I believe. But he never lived there, 
in her own right, and setting the Norman estate | having other houses of his own; and the house, 
free from aload of debt, She also restored the furniture, the books, pictures, tapestries and 
Abbey, which had been pillaged and injured by { such matters, were left almost undisturbed. A 
the Reformers, in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and ifr, visits of inspection were made, however, by 
secretly adhered to the Pope, although outwardly } Ireton’s people, who carried away whatever they 
conforming to the Established Church.” i chose. But at the Restoration, Reginald Norman, 
“How do you know so much about her, iis son of Lady Amabel, was reinstated in his 
mamma 2”? rights by Charles II., whose fortunes he had 
“From her own diary, fragments of which I} followed to Holland. The family plate and 
found, among a mass of old papers, in the {jewels went abroad, too, I suppose, or were 
library at Norman Abbey. I was always curious, } pledged to the Jews, or hidden; at any rate, Sir 
and always fond of quiet research into out-of-the- } Reginald, for he was a baronet, made out a new 
way corners, and matters; and nobody hindered, } catalogue after his return, of such yaluables as 
or cared for my investigations in that old library ; i then remained in his possession, and at the end, 
so that, whatever of family history has been } ndded, ‘here be others, somewhere, but where I 
preserved among the Normans, is at my fingers’ } wot not, for my honored mother was already in her 
ends, although it is twenty years and more, } agony, when I reached her, before the late wicked 
since I saw Norman Abbey. Rebellion, and could but gasp broken phrases of the 
“Well, this wealthy, devout, generous Lady ; twelve diamonds, and such like, Her maid gave me 
Amabel, amused herself by accumulating all } the slip of parchment herewith, but if there be meaning 
sorts of rare and valuable jewels, meaning, as } to it, I cannot tell, and so leave all for those who 
she set down in her diary, to have, some day, 2} may come after, to consider.’ Those were the 
shrine of solid silyer made, thickly ornamented } exact words.” 
with gems, if ever the law would permit the} “How well you remember all about it, 
public observance of the banished ritual, That ; mamma,’’ said Joyce, admiringly. 
she bought the jewels of various foreign Hal “J well may,’ replied her mother, ‘for I 
chants, at various times, I know from entries in } studied, and pored oyer this seeret for years. 
the diary. She seems to have spent vast sums of } Many an hour, in the bright summer weather, 
money upon them, especially for twelye great; when my aunt supposed me to be walking, or 
diamonds, bought of the Jew Issacher, of Am- { riding, or rowing upon the lake, I have spent, 
sterdam. It was to complete this purchase, that } shut up in the little turret chamber, where stood 
she sold several farms. Herhusband, I suppose, { that chest, and seyeral other relics of the old 
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myself. Among the papers, carelessly heaped ; tinizing them for a moment, Joyce looked up with 
into the bottom of the chest, were these old } puzzled eyes, and whispered her inquiry : 
catalogues, and the scattered leaves of Lady } «What does it all mean, mamma {”? 


Amabel’s journal, and the slip of parchment, for Mrs. Houghton smiled, in her triumphant 


which I hunted diligently, after reading Sir} fashion. 
Reginald’s allusion to it. Of course, the jewels} ‘Sympathetic ink, my dear,” said she, briefly, 
and plate themselves, were well looked after in i and then warming into enthusiasm, she caught 
another place, most of them at my aunt’s’ the parchment from Joyce’s hand, and striking 
bankers, in London, and the careful list of them $ it with her forefinger, exclaimed : 
was among the family papers, in my aunt’s “The woman who contrived all this, and the 
immediate possession. She showed it to me, } woman who discovered it, were of one blood, and 
once, when I was in high favor, and told me to { Tam proud to say it. Lady Amabel, at the last, 
read the description of what would, one day, be} finding that there was no chance for the res- 
mine. For although the estates had been care- { toration of Catholicism, and the consequent con- 
fully entailed, at the time of the Restoration, the ; struction of her shrine, determined on another 
entail had run out with my grandfather's life, so } destination for the jewels. She was always eccen- 
that his daughter, my aunt Joyce, could inherit { tric, you see. She resolved to bury them, and to 
everything, and leave it to whom she would. } leaye a clue, go faint and go difficult to trace, that 
Meantime, I was her natural heir, and after me, } none but a mind, cast in the same mould with her 
a halfnephew of my grandfather's, and so first } own, should be able to follow it. To thut mind, 
cousin to us, Harold Gresham by name.’’ too, she designed to leave the jewels, as a reward 
“But didn’t you ask your aunt, about Lady } for his, or her, sagacity. Oh! Joyce, it is twenty 
Amabel’s jewels?” interrupted Joyce, in a tone years that I have studied this secret, and hoped 
of some surprise. and waited for the day that it should become 
“No,” replied her mother, almost defiantly. } available; and waited, too, for the day when you 
“Tf I had theories and surmises, based on my } should be old enough and steady enough to share 
own researches among matters, thrown aside by ' it with me. I always meant to bequeath it to 
the owners as useless, I was not bound to com-} you, but I did not think the time would come so 
municate them to those owners, especially be-} suddenly.” 
fore I knew whether they were true or false, | Joyce looked at her mother, and forgot to reply. 
T discovered, easily, that my aunt had never} The thin, dark face, ordinarily so subdued of ex- 
heard of any such jewels, although she knew} pression, so weary and still, so reserved, and 
well enough the tradition, of how Lady Amabel ; often repellant, was transformed into life and 
had restored the Abbey church, and how a‘chapel | beauty by the blazing up of the fires within. It 
added to it, is still called Lady Amabel’s chapel. } was like throwing off a mask. 
By the way—” Mrs. Houghton, meeting that wondering gaze, 
And putting her bent forefinger to her mouth, } demanded, curiously : 
as was her habit when in deep thought, Mrs. “What is it? Why do you look at me so?” 
Houghton remained silent for several moments, “T was thinking,” answered Joyce, simply, 
without interruption from Joyce, who was trying, } “how handsome you are, when you are animated, 
in her candid and fearless young heart, to accept } mamma.” 
what seemed her mother's crooked policy as the} ‘It is the light of Lady Amabel’s jewels that 
right and true course, irradiates my face, child,” said the mother, laugh- 
Suddenly, Mrs. Houghton rose, and approach- { ing gaily as a girl; and then resuming her seat, 
ing the gas-jet, held the piece of parchment close { and drawing Joyce back to her hassock, she 
to the flame, moving it slowly, so that every por-} continued: 
tion should feel the effect of the heat. Joyce “Yeurs of study it cost me, my Joy, before I 
watched her in silence. could decipher and understand these two bits of 
“Come here and look at the parchment now,’ } Latin, the visible and the invisible; and long 
said the mother, at length; and the girl, taking } before I did so, I was bound and tied so fast, in 
the thing into her hand, perceived, with a sort of the lot I had chosen, with its poverty and its 
terror, that between the wide lines of the Latin } restrictions, that it was absolutely impossible for 
verse she had first seen, now appeared other} me to verify my discovery. Now, Providence has 
lines, smaller in character, but in the same hand-} opened the path to you, and very willingly I send 
writing, and of different color, the first being } you in my stead, to reap what you have not sowed, 
black as jet, the new ones of a faint greenish hue. | indeed, but—well, you finger the parchment im- 
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patiently, and I must dally no longer, although, ; idiot. It is no robbery. The jewels are as much 
in very truth, Joyce, it is no easy matter for me ; yours as hers. In fact, they are bequeathed to 
to tell, even to you, this secret.” whoever can find them, as I haye already said.” 
“Don’t tell it, even now, mamma, unless you; ‘What do you suppose ‘my lady’s chair,’ 
quite want to,” said Joyce. ‘‘ Wait until we see H under which the jewels are hid, refers to, mam- 
if my aunt wishes me to stay with her, and—’ : ma?’ said Joyce, after a pause, only half recon- 
“Tf you only stay a week at Norman Abbey,” } ciled to her mother’s views. 
interrupted her mother, yehemently, “ you waitist “T have a dozen theories. I dimly remember 
use that week to advantage in this matter. You ba gnarled old oak, in the park at Norman Abbey, 
must begin the very first day. Of course, I shall § whose lower branches were twisted into the form 





tell you now.” a of # rude arm-chair, and how the keeper, one day, 
* Just as you please, mamma,” replied Joyce, } when he passed and found me sitting in it, said 
meckly. {something about its being ‘my lady’s chair;’ 


Pointing with a finger, tremulous with excite- } but whether it had always been called so, or 
ment, along the dim, green lines, already fading ; whether old Roberts inyented the phrase, I do 
in spots, Mrs. Houghton read aloud: not know, and at that time did not care. Then, 





“Tf you be of the Norman's blood, {there is a great old chair in the picture gallery, 

I charge you, by the Holy Rood, a sort of throne, which was called ‘Lady Ama- 

'To look and find the jewols fair, bel’s chair.’ But I am more inclined to connect 
Hidden beneath my Lady’s chair, i if “ 

With bell, and book, and sacred spell, {the idea with the church. As I have mentioned 

‘The priest and lady hid them well. to you, Lady Amabel added a chapel to the abbey, 

And since they may not deck a shrine, which was celled by her name. Now, what is 

a CEOS ONE AEE more likely, than that she should haye had some 

hen, be you woman, bo you man, x : : 

Mhey shall be yours—that’s if you can.” } special seat, some chair of state, on which she sat 

“Oh, mamma,” exclaimed Joy, turning pale, | during the service? You G3) it was a private 

tepdortantto meddle-with' tem. { chapel, and her own affair. Ten to one, deep in 


“Why not, pray? They are left, you see, to i the ground beneath it, she and her priest buried 
any one of her blood, who can find them. Even ! the twelve great diamonds, and the other ‘fair 
if you miss your aunt’s inheritance, these jewels ¢ and cewrious stones,’ as she calls them, of which 
will be a fortune for us.” }she makes such tender mention in that old jour- 

; 

“But it all sounds so dreadfully ereepy and { nal. But now, dear, Tam utterly worn out, and 
rhostly. And is it quite fair to accept hospi- ‘must rest, Kiss me and goto bed, ‘lo-morrow 
tality, and rob your host ?"? i we will talk more on this subject.” 


“Nonsense, Joyce. Don’t talk like a perfect | [ro bE contiINvED. ] 
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‘Tur. ev'ning light is fading, ‘The dawn of day approaches, 
The crimson and gold is dim, And gontly the breezes sigh; 
‘The winds of summer stir the air— Bright are the fields with drops of dew, 
The western star is shining fair— Fair are tho skies—a field of bine; 
A snowy sail on tho broad bay glides, The sun shines down on sea, and land, 
The silv'ry, moon ‘neath a white cloud hides, ‘The white-capped waves break on the strand, 
The evening light is fading; Fair is tho summer morning, 
The sound of the evining hymn ‘The birds of song pass by ; 
Over the waters now I hear, Above all sounds @ gong I hear, 
“Holy Father stay ‘Thou near.” “Holy Father stay ‘Thou near.” 


The shades of night are deeper, 
The silence of night o'or all, 
Rests like a sorrow, deop and still, 
The moonlight’s gone from field and hill, 
‘The winds are wildly moaning, 
And a gloom o’er-shadows all— 
Eyer the words T seem to hear, 
“Woly Father stay Thou near.” 


Stay Thou with us thro’ the shadow, 
Stay Thou, when the starlight fails, 
Stay Thou when the morn is breaking, 
Guide our footsteps thro’ the vales, 

_ When lifo’s storm-clouds round us lower 
And the wayes roll fierce and high, 
‘We are safe, if, mid the tempest, 
“Holy Father Thou art nigh.” 
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Ertan Gansry, or E, Wellington Gansey, as he; to serenade him. I argued, and argued with 
has wrote his name for years, has been here to } him, and tried to get the idee out of his head. 
Janesville on a yisit. He lives to the Ohio. He { But the more I argued against the idee, the more 
is just about Josiah’s age, and used to be a; firm he was sot onto it, He suid it stood Janes- 
neighbor of his’n, He was born. here, and lived ! yille in hand to treat that man to all the honors 
round here till he got to bea young man. But} they could heap onto him. And then he told me 
he went to the Ohio to live when he was quite ai somethin’ that 1 hadn’t heard on before, that 
young chap, and made money fast, and got high } Lial talked some of movin’ back here; he was so 
in station. Why, some say he got as high as{ pleased with his old neighbors, they had all used 
clerk to town meetin’, I don’t know about that; H him so well, and seemed to think so much of 
but we do know he got to be a real big man, any- } him. 
way, and come home here on a visit, fore-handed, “And,” says Josiah, ‘it will be the makin’ of 
and weighin’ over three hundred. He was slim} Janesyille, if he comes back, and of me too, for 
as a lucifer match, when he went away, or a/ he talks of buyin’ my west lot, for a house lot, 
darnin’-needle, }and he has offered me four times what it is 

Wall, his comin’ back as he did, made a real } worth, of his own accord, that is, if he makes up 
commotion and stir in the neighborhood. The } his mind to come back.” 
neighbors all wanted to do somethin’ to honor} ‘Wall,’ says I, ‘you wouldn't take advantage 
Irim, and make him happy; and we all sort a} of him, and take four times what it is worth, 
clubbed together, and got up a party for him—} would you?” says I, sternly, ‘If you do, you 
got as good a dinner as ever Janesville afforded— ; won’t never prosper in your undertakin’s,” 
and héld it in old Squire Gansey’s dinin'-room,} “He offered it himself,” says Josiah. “T 
(he was cousin to Lial, on his father’s side, and } didn’t set no price; he sot it himself. And it 
hada big house, and lived alone, and urged us wouldn’t be no cheatin’, nor nothin’ out of the 
to have the party there.) ; way to take it, and I would take it with a easy 

Wall, I approved of that dinner, and did all I; conscience and a willin’ mind. But the sticle 
could to help it along—talked encouragin’ about } is,” says he, dreamily, ‘the sticle is to get him 
it to all the neighborin’ wimmen, and cooked two | to come buck. He likes us now, and if we can 
chicken pies, and ronsted a duck, and other vit-{ only endeer ourselves to him a little mite more, 
tles aceordin’. he will come. And I am goin’ to work for it—I 

And it was a grent success. Tial seemed to } am bound to serenade him.” 
enjoy himself dreadfully, and eat more than was ; Says I, coldly, “If you want to endeer your- 
for his good, and so did Josiah. I told Josiah so) self to him, you are goin’ to work the wrong 
afterwards, H way.” And says I, more frigidly, “Was you a 

Wall, we had that dinner for him, all together, § layin’ out to sing yourself, Josiah Allen?” 

(as it were.) And then we all of us invited him + “Yes,” says he, in a animeted way. “The 
to our own homes, separate, to take dinner or | way I thought of workin’ it, was to have about 
supper, as the case might be. We used him ; eight of us old men, who used to be boys with 
first-rate, and he appreciated it, that man did; { him, get together and sing some affectin’ piece 
and he would have gone home feelin’ perfectly } under his winder; make up a piece a purpose 
delighted with our treatment of him, and leavin’ j for him. And I don’t know but we might let 
us feelin’ first-rate, if he had been willin’ to take } some wimmen take a hand in it, Mebbe you 
my advice, and let well enough alone. $ would want to, Samantha?” 

And what a happyfyin’ thing that is, if folks § “No, sir;’? says I, coldly. ‘You needn't 
would only realize it—happyfyin’ to the folks} make no calculations on me. I shall haye no 
that let well enough alone, and happyfyin’ to ; hand in it, at all. And,” says I, firmly, ‘if you 
them that are let. But,some are bound to over-! know what is best for yourself, Josiah Allen, you 
do, and go beyond all sense and reason. And} will give up the idee. You will see trouble, if 
Josiah was not contented with what he had done} you don’t.” 
for Malsey wanted todo more, He was bound ‘Wall, I s’pose it will be some trouble to us. 





JOSIAH GOES 
But I am willin’ to take trouble to please Lial, as 
I know it will. Why, if I can carry it out, as I 
think I can, it will tickle that man most to déath. 
Why, I'll’ bet, after hearin’ us sing as we shall 
sing, you couldn’t drag him from Janesville. 
And it will be the makin’ of the place, if we can 
only keep him here. And will put more money 
into my pocket than I have seen for one spell. 
And I know we can sing perfectly beautiful, if 
we only set out to. I can speak for myself, any- 
way. Iam a creation good singer, one of the 
best there is, if I only set out to do my best.” 

Oh, what a deep streak of vanity runs through 
the naturs of human men! So many times as it 
had been proved right owt to his face that he 
couldn't sing, no more than a Ginny hen, or a 
fannin’-mill, that man still kep 2 calm and per- 
ennial idee that he was # sweet singer. 

Yes, it is a deep scientific fact, as T have often 
remarked to Josiah Allen. That spring of vanity 
that gushes up in men’s naturs can’t be clogged 
up and choked. 
forever bubbles over the brink with perennial and 
joyful freshness. No matter how many impedi- 
ments you may put m its way, no matter how 
many hard stuns of disappointment, and revilin’, 
and agony you may throw into that fountain, it 
won't do no more than to check the foamin’ cur- 
rent fora moment. But presently, or sometimes 
even befdre that, the waters will begin to trickle 
again, and will, ‘ere long, flow as foamin’ly as 
ever. As many times, and times again, as Jo- 
siah’s vanity had been trampled on, and bent 
down, and stunned, yet how constant and cleer 
it was a bubblin’up, and meanderin’ right before 
my sight. And before I had got through allego- 
ries in my own mind about the curius and scien- 
tific subject, ‘he gave me another proof of it. 

Says he, ‘*I don't want you to think, Saman- 
tha, because I said I didn’t know but we would 
let wimmen have a hand in it, I don’t want you 
to think that we want any help in the singin’; 
we don’t want any help in the singin’, and don’t 
need any ; but I didn't know but you would want 
to help compose some poetry on Elial. Not but 
what we could do it, first-rate, but it is a kind o’ 








busy time o’ year, and a little help might come } get mad as a hen at me. 


good on that account.” 

Says I, (iu a very dry tone, very,) “What 
lucky thing it is for Tennyson, and Longfellow, 
that you and old Bobbet are so cramped for time. 
There wouldn't probably be no call for this book 
at all, if you ‘two only iid time to write poetry. 
Tt is dredful lucky for them.” 

But I didn’t keep up that dry, sarcastical tone 
long. No;T felt too'solemn to; I felt that I must } 


get his mind off of the idee, if I possibly could. | 
Vor. LXXIX.—4, 


Tt is a gushin’ fountain, that { me, 
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I knew it would be putting the wrong foot for 
ward to come right out plain and tell him the 
truth, that he couldn’t sing no more than a steam 
whistle, or a gong; no, I knew that would be the 
wrong way to manage; but I says, in a warnin’, 
awful sort of a tone, and a look just solemn and 
onpressive enough to go with it: 

“Remember, Josiah Allen, how many times 
your pardner has told you to let well enough 


alone. You had better not try to go into any. 
such doin’s, Josiah Allen, You'll sup gorrow, if 
you do.” 


But he argued back again, “But T tell you, 
Samantha, that I love Lial, and want to happyfy 
him; I want to make his visit pleasant and 
agreeable.” 

“* Wall,” says I, in a deeper and solemner tone 
than I had heretofore used, “if you want to 
make it agreeable to Elial Gansey, don’t you 
sing to him, or what you call’singin’.” 

Says he, bitterly, ‘I believe you are envius of 
Samantha; I believe my soul you be. You 
never encourage me a showin’ off my voice, nor 
never did.” 

“"No,”’ says I, ‘I am your friend, Josiah Al- 
len, and your well-wisher.”’ 

But'it was no use. In spite of all my entreat- 
ies, and arguments, they got it up amongst ’em, 
Composed some pottry, (or what they called 
poetry,) and went and sung it over (or whit they 
called singin’) night’ after night, to the school- 
house, practicin’ it over secret, so Lial shouldn't 
heer of it, for they was ' lookin’ on givin’ him 
such a joyful surprise. 

Wall, they practiced it over, night ‘after night, 
for over a week. And Josiah’ would praise it up 
io me so, and boast over it so, that I fairly hated 
the word serenade. 

“Why,” says he, “it is perfectly beautiful, 
-’specially the piece we have made up about him, 
and ‘awful ‘«ffectin’.”” Siys he; “I shouldn't 
wonder a-mite if Lial should shed tears when he 
heers it.’” 

And I'd tell him “T ips stl it was Cuts 
to bring tears from anybody.’” 

And that would mad him again. He would 
But I didn’t care; I 

kriew I was a talkin’ on principle, and I wasn't 
goin’ to give in an inch, and I didn’t, 
; Wall, at last the night came that they had sot 
sto serenade him, I felt like cryin’ all the time 
{he was a fixin’ to go. For next to bein’ a fool 
S yourself, it is gaulin’ to have a pardner make a 
fool of himself. But never, never did I see Jo- 
siah Allen so highlarious in his most highlarious 
times. He acted almost perfectly happy. Why, 
you would have thought he was a young man, to 
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see his actions; I was fairly sickish, and I told 
him so. 

Wall, says he, as he started out, ‘You can 
make light of me, all you are a mind to, Saman- 
tha, but as long as Josinh Allen hag the chance 
to make another fellow-mortal perfectly happy, 
and put money in his pocket at the same time, 
he hain't the feller to let the chance slip,” 

“Wall,” says I, coldly, ‘‘shet the gate after 
you.”” 

I knew there wuzn’t no use in arguin’ any 
more with him about it, And I think it is a 
great thing to know when to stop arguin’, as well 
ag preachin’, or anything. It is a great thing to 
know enough to stop talkin’ when you have got 
through sayin’ anything. But this is a deep 
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slap aginst the winder, right by my side. And 
though I hain’t no doubt but what it was a May 
bug; still, if it had heen a burgler, all saddled 
and bridled, that had rode up aginst my winder, 
it couldn’t have skairt me no more, and I couldn't 
have jumped no higher, I was that wrought up 
and excited. Wall, thinks es I, it is the light 
that is a-drawin’ them May bugs, and mebby it 
will draw nothin’ worse, and I belieye I will 
blow out the light and get into bed agin; I be- 
lieve I will feel safer. So, I blowed the light 
out and got into bed agin. Wall, I had laid there, 
mebby; ten minutes, a-tremblin’ and a-quakin’, 
growin’ skairter.and skairter every minute, when, 
all of a sudden, I heerd a rappin’ aginst my win- 
der, and a hoarse sort of a whisper, sayin’ : 
“Josiah Allen! Josiah Allen! Miss Allen !’’ 





subject, one I might allegore hours on, and still ' 
leave ample room for allegory, And to resoom, ; It didn’t sound like no voice that I ever heerd, 
and continue on. He started off, and I wound j and J jist:covered my head up and lay there with 
up the clock, and went to bed, leavin’ the back ; my heart a-beatin’ so you could have heerd it 
kitchen door unlocked, under the bed. I Anew it was a burgler; 1 know 
Wall, that wus in the neighborhood of ten} my time had come to be burgled. 
o'clock, And I declare for’t, and I hain’t afraid Wall, the whisperin’ and the rappin’ kep up 
to own it, that I felt afraid. There I wus all i for quite a spell, and then it kinder died off, and 
alone in the house, somethin’ that hardly over} I got. up and peeped through the winder, and 
happened to me, for Josiah Allen wus always ; then I see a long white figger, a-moving off round 
one that-yow couldn't get away from home nights, ' the corner of the house towards the back kitchen, 
if he could possibly help it; and if he did go, I? And then I was skairter still, for I knew it wus 
most always went with him. Yes, Josiah Allen} a ghost, that was a-appearin’ to me, And I had 
is nearly always near me, and though he hain’t} always said, and say still, that I had ruther be 
probably so much protection as he would be if he { burgled than appeared to, 
weighed more by the steclyards, yet such ismy$ And I lay there, a-tremblin’ and a-listenin’ ; 
love for him, that I feel safe when he is by my } and pretty soon I heend steps) a-comin’ into the 
side. $ back kitchen, and so along through the house, 
I had heerd, only a day or two before, about ; up to my room door. And then there come 
several houses bein’ broken open and plundered, ; yap right.onto my door. And though cold shivers 
besides several cases of rapine; and though I} wus a-runnin’ down my back, and goose pimples 
hain’t, I persume, so afraid of burglers as I would ; wus present with me, I knew sunthin’ had got 
be if I had ever been burgled, and though'T tried } to be done, There I was alone in the house with 
to put my best foot forwerd, and to be ealm, still} a ghost. And thinks es I, [must try to use it 
the solemn thought would come to me, and 1) well, so’s to get rid of it; for I thought mebby, 
couldn't drive it/away, “Who knows but what | if I madded it, it would stick right by me. And 
this is the time that I shall be rapined and } so I says, in ag near tho words as I could remem- 


burgled 7” ber, as I have hearn tell that they talked to 
Oh, what a fearful time I did have on my mind, } spirits. 


as I lay there on my usually peaceful feather bed ! «Are you a good spirit?’ says I. “If you 
Wall, I got wider and wider awake every minute, } are a good spirit, raise up'and rap three times.” 


and thinks es I, “I will get up and light the 
lamp and read a little, and mebby that will quiet 
me down.’”” 


piece I read was a account of a ‘house bein’ broke 


Is'pose my voice sounded low and tremblin’, 
downmnder the bed-clothes, and my tecth chat- 


So, I got up and sot down by the } tered so loud that they probably drownded the 
buro, and took up the paper, and the very first } words, some, 


But the rappin’ kep up. 
And says I, again, “If you are a likely spirit, 


open somewhere between ten o'clock and mid: raise up and rap threo times, and then leaye.”” 
night, and four wimmen massicreed in their beds. } And then says I—for I happened to think what I 
I laid down the paper, and groaned lond; and | had hheerd they done to get em away, for Tus 
then I sithed hard, several times, and right } that flustrated and horror-struck that I couldn't 
there, while I was a-sithin’, something come ker- } think of nothin’, hardly—says I: 
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most to death. And,’’ says she, ‘I want Josiah 
house—if you please,’ I added, for I wus soj Allen to go over to our house right off. Oh, I 
afraid of maddin’ it. Thinks I to myself, Ij am most dead!’ says she. 

would ruther mad a burgler, or a rapiner, ten} I begun to grow calmer; I see it wasn’t no 
times oyer, than to get a apparition out with me. { ghost, and says I, ‘Wait one minute, Miss 
I s’pose I had spoke up lotder this time, for the } Moony,” and I ketched up the first weepon I 











“T will you away; I will you off, out of this 








ghost answered back to me, and says: could get hold of, to defend myself, if she should 
“Tam Miss Moony.” prove to besa imposter. It was Fox’s book of 
Says I, “Not she that was Lucinda Gansey?” § Martyrs, and I calculated, in case of need, to 
‘Yes, Tbe.” £ just throw them old martyrs at her in a way she 


Says I, in a stern tone—for truth and restitade would remember. But it didn’t prove to be no 
is my theme, even in talkin’ with a apparition; ; imposter. When I opened the door, there stood 
and, skairt as I was, I felt that it would be better ; Lucinda Moony, a tremblin’ in her night-gown, 
to impune a ghost than to not be a doin’ any-{ without a sign of 2 shoe nor a stockin’ on her 
thing in the cause of right—says I, firmly: feet, nor a bonnet on, nor nothin’. 

“Do you stop tellin’ such stuff tome;” says} But I hear Josiah a stampin’ the mud off his 
I, You are a lyin’ spirit; Lucinda Moony is ; boots, at the kitchen door-step, and if I don’t 
alive, and enjoyin’ middlix’ good health, if she hurry and get him his supper, he'll growl out, as 
wasn’t so nervous. Elal Gansey is a visitin’ of } he did once before, “ Literatoor and literatoor 
her now. She never was a ghost, nor nothin’ wives is all very fine; but a woman, after all, had 
like it; and apparition or not, you shan’t stand } better be a makin’ a man’s coffee than be makin’ 
there and lie to me.’’ a fool o’ herself in maggyzines,”” 

Says the voice, Let me in, Miss Allen; I am SoI must put off to another time a tellin’ what 
Miss Moony, and Iam most dead; I am skairt ! Lucinda said. 





A CAPE JASMINE. 





BY FANNY DRISCOLL. 





Ox heavy blossom likea silver star— And make thino own—the incense of thy heart? 
White, waxen, perfumed ; perfect as a dream, ‘What glades of moon and song didst hold thee awoet? 
One folded creamy bud, ‘mid dusk-greon leaves ‘What midnight tresses didet thon droop among? 
Polished and thick—a bloom to whitely gleam ‘What lovers didst thou see at Maud’s fair feet? 
In Southern gardens under moonlight rare— 
‘This starry blossom and this matchlees bud ; Red lips have pressed thee passionate and warm; 
A bloom to tremble at a lover's vow A white and throbbing bosom was thy throne; 
‘When moon and beauty stirred the swift hot blood. A small white hand caressed thee tenderly— 

All this an hour before thou wert mine own— 
A perfume as of fruit and bids and flowers 0 odorous bud, die here before my eyes! 
Snbtly combined, floats from its eager lips; Fade cilver star! Droop folded waxen bud! 
0 odorous Alabama starlight-bloom No more thy perfume or Mattd’s elumbrons eyes 
What musk and spico and balm didst thou eclipse Can wake a tremor in my Northern blood! 





OVER ALL. 


BY MAUD MEREDITH. 








‘THeRn are blossoming mends where tho soft winds sweep, , There are human lives tike a placid stream, 


‘And the dews of the twilight fall; Who never a pain recall ; 
‘Where the odorons cups in their hearts so dep, ‘Who rest in the joy of the heavenly beam, 
Hold the honey-dews that the summers eteep, And in blessed content live their happy dream, 

For the sunlight falls over all. In the sunlight’s radiant fall. 
‘There are caverns dark where the death damps eling, There are lonely graves where the ivys creep, 

Where weird, and gaunt, and tall, To shroud with a tender pall; 
‘The spectres of gloom thick phantoms bring; ‘There are hearts that moan, there are hearts that weep, 
And the hollow arches with wailings ring, ‘There are hearts that the vigil of death must keep, 


Yet the sunlight hangs over all. But the sunlight falls over all. 


A COMEDY IN A GARDEN. 





BY RREBECGA HARDING DAVIS. 





Rozert Bepror was always solitary man.}; He meditated on this slowly. He had lived 
What he might have been, if he had had the} always in towns. The opening of the leaf, the 
wsual influences of home, in boyhood—parents, growth of crops, the habits of birds, insects, 
brothers, sisters—to draw out his sympathies, and } beasts, all. were an unknown, wonderful world to 
affections, it is impossible to say. But he was an him. He would explore the neighboring coun- 
orphan, kept from starvation by a bachelor uncle, } try, beginning next Saturday. It was quite in 
and turned adrift into the world to earn his own i keeping with Bedloe’s habits of thought, that he 
living at sixteen. Bedloe succeeded very well ; } should begin the list of neighboring railroad sia- 
he was a steady, silent, accurate young man; he i tions, alphabetically. 
rose, from one position of trust to another, until,} “B.; Bethlehem. I will go to Bethlehem,” 
at twenty-two, he was given a position as cashier } he said, and proceeded to inform himself respect- 
of a small bank in Philadelphia. He rented a} ing the old Moravian town. When he had fin- 
chamber in a quiet house, on the western side of} ished reading the history of the little band, set- 
the Schuylkill, where he could have a glimpse of} tled in an unbroken wilderness, among the 
the river, and of green trees; and this chamber } savages whom they came to convert; when he 
he furnished neatly. It was always neat: his had realized their poverty, their self-negation, 
slippers always stood on the same rose of the} their endurance, 2 new light came into his cold, 
carpet ; not a particle of dust ever reached. his} gray eye. He putthe book carefully in its place, 
rows of well-bound books; and if Bedloe had nae and, instaad of going to bed, as usual, sat look- 
extravagant taste, it was for fine editions. He} ing out of the window, until late in the night. 
took his meals at the same restaurant, came to } Evidently, heroism and self-sacrifice were not 
them at the exact moment every day, occupied ; strangers, in Robert Bedloe’s mind, though he 
the same chair by the window, ordered the same } would have put them into words, if needs were, 
dishes. methodically as the rule of three. 

«J have not a fault to find with Bedloe, as farj The next day was Saturday. With his shining 
as his work is concerned,” said Mr. Gilley, the } new Satchel, neatly packed, in hand, and his 
president of the bank, a portly, genial old man. } gloves and shirt-front spotless, after the dusty 
‘But he has been with us a year, and I know } ride, he stepped down into the steep, quiet street 
him no better than I did the day that Way and } of the old German Pennsylvania village It was 
Black recommended him to us. Wood, sir; all} long before the founding of the great polytechnic 
wood! a more machine! Down to the bank, } school, or of the steel and iron manufactories, 
pack to his hooks; no taste for society ; not even } which, in recent years, haye modernized and en- 
a glance for the pretty girls on Chestnut street !}riched the town. Bedloe saw only the quaint 
It’s not natural, in a lad of his age; it’s not hn-} old houses, set back from the hilly streets, which 
man! It makes me suspect—I know not what.” : Zeisberger and his companions aid their descend- 

«You would rather see him driving @ fast} ants had built: the windows, stoops, and gar- 
horse, out the Wissahickon, on Sundays, and } dens, all brilliant with roses. These streets ran 
coming to his desk with his nose yed and } down to the narrow, glancing river, on the other 
rasped ?”” said Mr. Jarrett, one of the directors. side of which rose the hills, heavily wooded, and 

One of the clerks overheard this conyersetion, } silent as when the Morayian Indians had their 
and yentured to repeat it to Bedloe, who, with all i lodges among them. There was a quiet little 
his silent shyness, was a favorite with the men ; jinn, the Sun. Bedloe chose a room in it, bathed, 
under him. He gave one of his queer, question- dressed, and seated himself on the high stoop. 
ing smiles, but said nothing. The idea of a holi-} The sun was setting behind the melancholy hills. 
day on Sunday was the only point in the matier } Now and then some men passed, going home 
that lingered in his mind. from their work, and talking German together. 

“A holiday. Why not? I leave the bank } They were the descendants of the first Morayians, 
on Saturday at three, and return at nine on} and their dress yet bore some of the quaint pecu- 
Monday. I could go to the country, somewhere, } liarities of that early time. Frau Mayo, Bedloe's 
and a a0) fields.” landlady, with her high cap, crossed white ker- 
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chief, and knitting, came out to sit with him. {sister house, when she was a child of ten, and 
Strangers were a rarity there. She showed him { has never left it since. Now she is seventy. VIL 
the flat, green field, in which the brethren lie, in } warrant she lives, for a year, on what a young 


rows, poor and rich, white, red, and: black, side 
by side, in the order of their death. 

A chill passed over Bedloe. It was not in this 
way that he would wish to lie some day, but 
alone, in the solitary hills, with some one friend 
beside him—man er woman—the one who had 
loved him, If such a friend ever came to him! 

Then she took him in to see her Putz, a land- 
scape of cities, valleys, and mountain heights, 
mude, with infinite patience, out:of moss, rocks, 
and bits of glass, assuring him that there was one 
in almost every house in the village. After this, 
she led him in to supper, and gave him a num- 
ber of strange, German dishes—zweiback, and 
apple-cake, and others—whose names he could 
not remember. But they were all delicious 
to his taste. “It is like going to Europe,” 
thought poor Bedloe, to whom Europe was the 
hopeless dream which it was to most Americans 
at that time. When supper was over, his 
friendly landlady followed him again to the 
stoop. Soft, sweet strains f music rose through 
the evening air. . 

“Tt is the children, who sing hogannas, in 


the church,’ she said. ‘* And the trombone play- ; 


ers go out to serenade brother Ebers. It is his 
eightieth birthday. We keep the record of every 
birthday, even of the children, and greet them 
with music.” 

Bedloe listened with delight. Surely he had 
strayed back into primeval days. How far re- 
moyed he was from busy Chestnut street, the 
bank, the hot, dusty restaurant! This was a 
cool, calm nook in Arcadia! 

« What are those massive stone houses, which 
T see yonder?” he asked. 

“They are the houses of the first Morayvians. 
Ach, sir! hey built for hundreds of years to 
come. And they lived together, and had all 
things in common, There was a separate house 
for the brethren, and one for the sisters, and 
another one for the married people. They are 
all solidly built, as you see. They are empty 
now, except for a few poor sisters and widows.” 

Bedloe remembered Longfellow’s poem on these 
Morayian nuns. He was so convinced, that these 
great stone houses were conyents, that he scarcely 
listened to the good woman’s explanation, that 
they were a retreat for a few good women, who 
occupied. separate apartments in the corridors, 
and lived at their own cost. 

‘* And very little snffices for them,” she added, 
wagging her fat cheeks compassionately. ‘‘'There 
is old Frauelin Huhn, now, who was put into the 


gentleman like you would spend in a week; 
though I do not think you are one of the spend- 
{ thrift, kind, either. For ten years, too, she has 
{ had ber little niece, Ruth Siemerling, with her. 
The Moravian folk are all thrifty enough; but 
the good God only knows how that pair live !’” 

Bedloe wanted to stroll down the darkening 
street; but he was too courteous to even look 
{the wish, as long as the old German woman 
eared to talk. At last she went in, and he 
threw on his cap, and startled himself by run- 
ning down the steep steps, like a boy. Had he 
ever run when he was a boy? He doubted it; 
running had been ruled out of him. 

Indeed he had never felt exactly as he did, to- 
night. The gray houses, mossy with age the 
distant, soft music; the fading twilight; the 
simplicity, the sincerity of these people, the fer- 
vor which pervaded the very air—it all seemed 
{to him as something which had been lost, until 
now, out of his own life, and never missed before. 

He went down the hilly street, until he reached 
a great, green quadrangle, about which rose the 
nrassive walls of the old sister and other houses. 
‘The quadrangle was laid out, with beds of herbs 
} and flowers, and shaded by alleys of trees, which 
ran down to the road. In the centre was the, 
huge rocky mound of an old spring-house, in 
whose cool depths the community had once stored 
their provisions. It was overlaid now with ferns 
and tangled vines. At the great stone, which 
served as a door, gurgled a dripping, crystal 
spring. Near by, stood a settle against an oak, 
{ both green with age. If some of the ancient sis- 
| terhood would only appear! Bedloe dropped into 

the seat, and taking out his note-book, began to 
draw some crooked lines, which might serve as a 
sketch, chuckling to himself at this subtle trick. 
{ Ile was growing shrewd as well as boyish. 

A step, soft and quick; the brush of a gray 
skirt against his foot, He did not look up, until 
}the woman, with her pitcher, had passed him 
and reached the well. 

Not an old crone, not some forgotten relic of 
} the days of Zeisberger, as he had half expected 
to see; but a slight, delicate child, raising her 
j pitcher, to catch the trickling drops. The up- 
{lifted arm was white and rounded; the curly 
jxings of hair, which escaped from her cap, were. 
‘pale brown; her eyes were blue. The whole 
{figure, airy, fresh, inexpressibly youthful and 
pure, was in harmony with the soft musi¢, the 
waving fern, the soothing drip, drip, of the 
water, with all the cheerful, tender calm of the 
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evening. When she had filled her pitcher, she stay. But his life had been exceptionally 
turned, to go on. hard and business-like. This little, weekly 
Bedloe began hastily again to draw meaning- }drama, was the first break. It was his’ first 
less lines across his sheet of paper. As she glimpse into the inner world of beauty in 
passed him, she bowed with the usual *good-{ Nature. He did not care to speak to Ruth. He 
day” of the Moravians, Then she disappeared } was: afraid. What if he should waken, to find 
“within the great doors of the sister house. the picture coarse and common, as was all the 
Those doors stood open. Presently, Bedloo } world that he knew outside of it? 
summoned courage to look in. Long, stone cor-} The man, who sat, every Saturday evening, 
ridors were visible, broken here and there, by a sketching the spring, with much of the stiff 
door leading into the old women’s rooms, or by a primness of a wax figure about him, naturally 
high clock, or by a great carved chest. The un- } became an enormous event in little Ruth Siemer- 
painted wood of the lintels and windows was ling’s life. There were absolutely no other 
speckless and white. The pancs shone like } events init. There never had been. She had 
crystal, come to the sister house a mere baby, from 
Bedloe went to the Moravian church the next } another quiet Moravian village. Since then she 
day. Buthe came back to the inn, with a look }had lived in the three rooms occupied by her 
of disappointment. Whatever he had sought } aunt Hester—quaint, silent rooms, but alive with 
there, he had not found. Inthe evening, he saw }.a grave cheerfulness, with no atmosphere of a 
the upper windows of one. wing of the sister} nun’s cell about them. Square, rag carpets 
house lighted, and heard o faint, far music. covered the middle of the floors, showing the 
“Tt is the chapel,” said his hostess. ‘If you } white boards at the sides, The deep windows 
were within the walls you could hear little Ruth i were full of pots of flowers, On the gray, 
Siemerling’s voice. She is the only young per- } stained walls, hung plers, and embroidery on 
son in the house. The old women have but fee- satin, yellow with€ge, done by the sisters, a 
ble pipes, but Ruth always sang like a thrush, century ago, when they worked the famous 
Well, well, she is almost a woman now, sixteen } banner for Pulaski. For the vest, there wus a 
or older.” sleepy cat, a case full of books, a bright fire in 
Bedloe moyed hastily away. It jarred on his | the neat little kitchen beyond, and Ruth and her 
mood, that this woman should name Ruth, She aunt, each at her own sunny window, with her 
Was not 1 woman, nora child, to him. She was {basket of work. It never occurred to the little 
only part of a picture—sunset, dripping water, } maiden to tire of this endless routine, or the 
waving fern. But the picture had moved, and } stillness and calm. She knew no other life. 
touched him strangely. She had never ventured, more than a dozen 
B. Bristol and Brideshurg came next on tho times, out of the quadrangle, into the streets of 
list, but Bedloe pursued the alphabet no further. } the village. It never occurred to her that they 
The next. Saturday, and the next, and the next, } were poor. She had never worn any other 
found him in his chamber at the old Sun Inn, | gown than one of gray homespun. She knew no 
which now was made ready for him without \ better fare than potatoes and milk, with meat as 
orders, always with fresh, fragrant sheets, Frau { a luxury on Sundays. Her aunt's life was 
Mayo baked the aweiback for him, with her own } Ruth's: only one was seventy years, the other, 
hands, } Seventeen! She knew nothing outside of the 
“You like the place? Some of your folks | sister house, in which her whole life had been 
were Morayians, in the old times?” she ventured, } passed. The olil woman was well nigh as inno- 
one day. cent and unworldly gs the child. In lives so 
“Perhaps they were. I feel as if I had } vacant of incident, this artist, who was making a 
sometime belonged here,”’ said Bedloe, to himself, } picture of the sister house, became an object of 
laughing, as he went out. He always took his i constant interest. 
Place on the old settle, and drew again the “If one of the directors meet him, doubtless 
crooked lines in his book. he will ask tosee the picture; and so an account 
After awhile, little Ruth eame out, and filled } of it may come around to us, in time, Ruth,” 
her pitcher, and going in, said ‘good-day,” to } said aunt Hester, with a patient sigh. 
him, gravely looking him full in the face, with Fate came in the shape: of Gotlieb Mayer, the 
her innocent, blue eyes. Bedloe bowed, and his } butcher, to bring matters to a crisis. 
lips moved. But he said nothing. On the succeeding Saturday, Gotlieb was 
That was all. It was not much to repay him {drunk. Rum gave him courage, for the first 
for the long railway journey, and the three days’ } time in his life, to enter the quadrangle. Bedloe, 
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coming down the vacant street, to his work of } 
Areudia, saw the fat, red face of the burly 
ruffian, as he sat among the trees; saw him leer 
at Ruth, as she came to the well; stretch out his 
hand toward her. Now, Bedloe had never 
fought, in his life. He had been culled milk- 
sop, 28 boy and man, But, in a breath, his 
hands were about the throat of the gigantic 
brute, and he shook the fellow like a reed in his 
passion of fury. 

Mayer, sobered by astonishment, looked down at | 
the pale, slight town-man; and then, with a 
chuckle, he hurled him from him, and strode off, 
whistling, Bedloe fell against the rocks. He 
didnot rise when Ruth came up to him, trem- 
bling, for she knew very well why he had 
done this thing. She found him motionless, 
with the blood trickling out of a wound in his 
forehead. 

‘That he was dead, was her first thonght. The 
second, oddly enongh, was that the dead man 
was not so prim, nor stiff, a’ shé had supposed. 
The high hat had been knocked off, the smooth 
hair was tossed about the face, the collar was 
wrenched ‘open. It was a boyish, sensitive, pic- § 
turesque countenance; and little Ruth, though } 
she gave none of these qualities 1 name, felt 
their power. 

Ol Joseph Straus, who lived in the brother's 
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coming. You are yery kind, but do not let them 
see you here.” 

He would have liked to put his picture in a 
case, in the dark—anywhere out of sight of the 
world. It would be soiled, if the public daylight 
touched it. 

Ruth obeyed, without » word. She ran up, 
frightetied and breathless, to tell her strange 
story to her aunt, who petted and quieted her, 
making her lie down at once, as if she had been 
ill, while she herself stole to the window, to see 
Bedloe, in the garden below, taking leave of Jo- 
seph and the doctor, and walking off, stifily erect, 
down the street. 

On the next Saturday evening, the artist did 
not appear in the quadrangie. 

“‘He was badly wounded. Very probably he 
is dead,” said little Ruth, calmly, to her aunt. 
But her heart was sick within her with fear. 

The next week, and the next passed, but he 
did not come. 'The fact was, Bedloe was neither 
dead, nor ill; but he had a terrible conviction 
that he had taken part in a scene, had furnished 
{a subject for gossip in the village. He, Robert 
Bedloe, playing the hero of a melo-drama, to be 
gossipped about in the butcher's shops and tay- 
erns! He would never go back to the place, 
His picture, his dream, was shattered forever. 

Besides, he had not been able to hide the 


house, and had seen the whole affiir, now } blackened lump about the wound on his forehead, 
hurried up to the scene of action, and, after } Curious glances had been directed to it in the office 
freeing his mind by a few curses, hurled after } The president, Mr. Gilley, who always suspected 


Gotlieb, proceeded to examine whether Bedloe 
was a corpse, or not. 

“He's alive, child. Tl carry him in, vr go 
for the doctor. It was this bit of rock that cut 
liis head.” Joseph, as he spoke, lifted Bedloe, 
as if hé had been a barrel of flour, and deposited | 
him on a bench in the corridor. “Wet his } 
head,” he ordered. ‘Don't be seared, and i 
silly, now. He'll not die, likely: at least, till I 
get back, with Munter.’” 

Bedloe opened his eyes, presently. He was in 
the cool, cléan corridor. The sun streamed in 
from a squaré window at his feet. In it was 
perched » tame canary, singing. Ruth's inno- 
cent face was close to his, and her wet hand was 
on his forehead. 

For a moment he was sick and giddy. He 
closed his eyes. Then reason and consciousness 
fally returned. What he thought, in that brief 
moment, he never told, even to himself. The 
face, on which Ruth’s little hand rested, burned 
hot, as with a sudden fire. She drew hastily 
back, blushing, she knew not why. When he 
opened his eyes, they avoided hers. 

“Goin,” he said, hurriedly, ‘There are men 





this model young man, had eyed it keenly. 

«You look as if you had been among the 
wicked, and evil-doers, Mr. Bedloe,’’ he said, 
smiling. 

What could Bedloe answer? It would hardly 
make the matter beiter, to say that he had been 
squabbling with a drunken butcher. 

Mr. Bedloe remained at home, therefore; read 
his books; ate his regular meals; patted him- 
self complacently on the back, for his renuncia- 
tion of his fodlish fancy. He did this, for three . 
Saturdays. On the fourth, he packed his satchel, 
with hands that shook, he knew not why, and, 
as tlie sun was going down, waited on the settle 
for Ruth, his hat in his hand. 

No more pretence, now, of sketching ; he was 
waiting for Ruth. When she came out of the 
wide, dark doorway, he stood up to meet her. 
She did not see him, at first; then she came to 
him, running, with a little cry. 

«Ah, it is you!” holding out both her hands. 

He took them in his. Her eyes were full of 
tears, though slie laughed. 

“J thought he had killed you,” she said, 
almost in a whisper. 
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“Would you haye cared ?’’ asked Bedloe. 

“Tt was for me, that you did it. 

She drew her hands from his, took out a little 
handkerchief from her apron, and wiped her 
eyes. Then she gravely stood, waiting for him 
to speak. 

Bedloe laughed aloud. There was something 
wild in the mood that possessed him. How pre- 
cise and prim she was, the little nun!’ As inno- 
cent and ignorant of the world as the just-fledged 
bird in the tree yonder. While he—he felt the 
strength, the knowledge, the passion of all men, 
within him, just then. He would keep her shdl- 
tered from harm! He would stand between her 
and the world! 

“Will you sit down here, a moment?’’ he 
said. ‘TI have been thinking, for a long time, of 
some things I wanted to say to you.” 

There really would not have seemed to an out- 
sider, any necessity for saying these things. 
But to Ruth, and Bedloe, they appeared of immi- 
nent importance, The young man, coming, for 
the first time, out of his solitary life of books, 
and fancies, was ag ingenious and eager as Ruth 
herself. Before the trombones on the hill began 
to play the evening hymn, he had told her his 
name, and his story; how he had first happened 
to come to Bethlehem; and how he actually did 
not know a woman in the world, and had not a 
single friend ; unless— 

Ile stopped, abruptly, and looked at her, not 
haying the courage to go on; while Ruth’s cheeks 
warmed, until her very eyes so filled with heat 
that she could not raise them. 

“My aunt will be waiting for the water for 
her tea,” she said, jumping up, hastily. 


Oh, Tknow !”” } 





time?’ he said, laughing merrily. Then they, 
sat down, on the settle. It was an hour before 
} Ruth wentin. But the talk, to-night, was very 
} grave. Perhaps, because it was late, and the 
{child was unprotected. Bedloe did not once 
mention himself; he spoke to her of weighty 
matters, which might have interested a woman 
of sixty. Indeed, the next day, Ruth repeated 
the conversation to her aunt, to that good we- 
man’s profound satisfaction. 

“He is a yery thoughtful youth,” said aunt 
Hester, ‘(Such teaching as that can do you no 
harm. I would not haye you ungrateful for what 
he has done, Ruth. Still, these meetings are not 
seemly. See him once more, if he comes, and 
then kindly and civilly bid him farewell,” 

Ruth told Bedloe of this injunction, when he 
came again. ‘So I must bid you farewell,” she 
said, beginning the little speech, which she had 
heen conning allthe week. ‘But I will see you 
from the window, when you come to finish the 
picture, though you will not see me; and I will 
never forget how yery, yery kind you have been 
to me.” 

When the gentle, chirping little yoice had 
ceased, Bedloe stood shocked and stunned. 

“Not seemly ?”’ he said, ‘* Not seemly ?”? Could 
any human being think that he could injure this 
child, or compromise her in the world’s eye? 
Why, it was he that was to protect her, to stand 
between her and harm. ‘You are not. to see me 
again ?’’ he said. ‘I see; your aunt, has little 
faith in the world’s people, and I am one of 
them,” 

“She does not know you,” said Ruth, faintly. 

} She did not go in, and shut herself up with her 


Bedloe filled the pitcher, and carried it to the { aunt and the cat and the work, as she felt sho 


door. 

“Good-night,”” he said, 
next Saturday evening,” 

But he had not to wait so long. The very 
next night, being Sunday, and all the village 
asleep, at its usual early hour, he went restlessly 
“down to the quadrangle, for a drink of the spring 
water, he told himself. How still and calm it 
was! ‘The very moonlight lay more quietly here 
than elsewhere. Not a light shone in the silent, 
gray pile of buildings, Not a breath of wind 
stirred the thick trees. He would, go and look 
at the settle, he said to himself, where she sat 
yesterday, pulling at the ivy which clung to it. 

Lo! as he came near, there was—was there 
not!—a little white figure, crouched in the very 
corner! Yes! it was Ruth. She rose, frightened. 

“T came out, for a drink of spring water,” she 
said. 

“ But ought net good girls to be asleep by this 


“JT will come again, 


H 





ought todo. She would go, in a little whilo, and 


shut the door, and live there always. But, one 
moment more—one moment! 
Bedloe was dull and graye. He faced the facts 


asshe could not. The child was in the charge 
of her aunt and of the society, which held super- 
¥ision of all orphans. They had the right to for- 
bid him even to speak to her again, 
And then? What then? What was it that he 
‘ wanted, or had planned? Brought face.to face 
; with his dream, he could not give it shape. But 
for the first time, it filled, shook him, with un- 


i nameable hopes and longings. 


A wife? His wife? This pure creature? Her 
purity and childlike pees set into his dull, 
commonplace life! 

‘Have I offended you, sir?’ timidly said Ruth‘ 
breaking the long silence. “ Why do you look at 
me so gloomily? Will you not speak tome? It 
is the last time, you know.” i 
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“Jt is not the last time,’”’ said Bedloe, pas- jit were to the North Pole. Yet what else could 


sionately. ‘* What a man wills, he will. 
find the future for us both.” 

But, after all, it was little Ruth, who found the 
future for them both. 

It was ten o'clock, when Bedloe left her. He 
was too excited to go quietly to sleep. He re- 
turned to the inn, took his valise, and boarded 
the midnight train for the city, arriving in his 
own apartment, long before daylight. 

Now, a weekly paper was the only breath of 
the outer world, which was admitted to Ruth and 
her aunt, Ruth, a few days later, opened it to 
read aloud. 

What was this? She got up quietly, and Teft 
the room. Jor aunt called to her, but she did 
not hear. Alone, she read: 

«The robbery of the banking-house of Gilley 
& Co. still holds public attention. Robert Bed- 
loe, the cashier, has been. arrested. Proof is 
strong against him. He slone knew the combi- 
nation of the locks. Sharp, the watchman, who 
was found gagged and podnd, testifies that the 
robber was # man-of Bedloe’s height and build, 
though, as he was masked, Sharp will not swear 
‘to him. ‘The principal proof against the cashier 
is, however, that the robbery was committed be- 
tween nine and ten o'clock, on Saturday night. 
Bedloe left his lodging-house*at five P. M., and 
‘was not there again until two the next morning, 
when he came home, stealthily admitting himself 
with a latch-key.  Me’positively refuses to state 
where he was in the meantime, although an alibi 
is all that ean save him from the penitentiary. 

“Mr. Gilley stated to our reporter, that Bed- 
loe had the confidence of the officers; his con- 
duct had always been irreproachable; although 
ately some peculiarities had been noticed, which 
told against him.” 

“On Saturday night? From eight until ten? 
Why, he was with me—me/”’ cried Ruth, start- 
ing up. ‘I can prove the alibi! I can save 
him!” 

But how? To go to Philadelphia? To a pub- 
lic court-room? To swear that she had talked 
to him, through all of those hours—she, little 
Ruth, who scarcely knew her way down the 
street of the village? ‘*'The people will ask me 
why I kept him so long with me; and what shall 
Tsay?’ She covered her white cheeks with her 
hands, ‘‘F will be on my oath. I must tell them 
all that he is to me. [I must, say it before the 
whole crowd of people.” 

This probably seems childish to some women, 
women who would start for California as calmly 
as they would go out to shop. But to Ruth the 
journey was as full of unknown terrors, as if 


| 


I shall } she do? ‘Nothing but an alibi would save him 


from the penitentiary.’ She alone could prove it. 

Childish as she was, and secluded as her life 
had been, she had a clear head, and a firm will. 
Whatever the horror, the disgrace, the exposure, 
it must be borne. She understood why Bedloe 
had refused to give any account of his wherea- 
bouts, during that evening; he would not bring 
her name before the public, not even to save him- 
self the fate of a felon. 

Ruth went back to her room, made ready the 
tea for her aunt, and placed it on the table. 

“Tam not hungry,” she said, standing back 
of her chair, that her face could not be seen. 
“TJ will be back, after a little while,” stooping to 
kiss the wrinkled forehead. ‘If I am longer 
than usual, do not worry.’ 

What would her aunt do when she found her 
gone? If they. kept her in the court, as a wit- 
ness, for days, what would become of her? But 
she would not think ofthat. She would think 
of nothing except that she must go—go now. 

She had three or four dollars, which she had 
earned, and had sayed to buy a winter gown. 
Sho toolt tliem out, pinned her gray shawl over 
her gray dress, and tied on the little brown scoop 
bonnet. Then she ran quickly down the corri- 
dor, out of the quadrangle, and down the street, 
towards, the railway station. The child’s lips 
moved all the time. She was praying to God to 
help her. i 

Once on the train, she sat, leaning forward, 
platining what she should do on reaching Phila- 
delphia, and what,she would soy to the judge. 

Two hours passed. The train was nearing the 
city, when a new, sudden terror appalled her. 
It was evening. If the court did not sit at night, 
if she could not give her evidence at once, what 
would be done with her? Where was she to find 
shelter for the night? Her one thought had 
been to come to Bedloe’s rescue, without the 
delay of an hour. But now— 

The terrors of night, alone in a great city, 
overwhelmed her. The train rolled, at last, 
through the vast net-work of lighted streets. A 
political procession was passing through Ken- 
sington; the subdued sound of thousands of 
voices filled the air. Ruth crouched, terrified, 
in her seat, and remained motionless, after the 
train stopped, and the passengers all had left the 
car. 

At last she rose, and crept out to the platform. 
A couple of policemen were sauntering up and 
down. Ruth's odd/atiire, her strange, frightened 
manner, arrested them. 

“Hey! What d’ye want, girl?” said one. 
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«J want the court, sir. The judge, where the 
trial is going on. I have something to say to 
Tet 

“He'll have something to say to you, more 
likely !” withalaugh. ‘Drunk, Jem?” 

**No; she’s only a child,” looking at her, 
closely. ‘*Come to the light, young woman,” 
and he dragged her along, the two commenting 
loudly, as they went, on her beauty. 

“ What trial, eh? Look up; speak out!’” 

A group of men were entering the station, to 
take the out-going train. One of them sprang 
forward, to the shrinking girl, as the policeman 
dragged her along. 

«Good God, Ruth!” he cried. 
you doing here?” 

“TI came—for—you! ‘To save you!” 

“J will take charge of the lady, sir,” said the 
new-comer. He led her, hurriedly, out to the 
platform, and seated her in a car. 

“Now, you are going home. Be quiet, my 
child. Or take your cry out, if youlike. I un- 
derstand, You were going to prove an alibi. 
You were coming into a court, to save me! Oh, 
little Ruth |” 

* But how are you here, outiof prison?” 

«The burglar was arrested, in Pottsville, with 
the bonds and money upon him, and I was re- 
leased.) Iwas on my way to tell you all about 
it. I thought I had one friend, who would be 
glad to know that I was free. But you were 

* coming! You were going to face a court-room— 
forme!’’ 

She did not answer, but by a happy little 
laugh. Very soon, being exhausted, she fell 
asleep, like @ tired child, while Bedloe watched 
her. 

When they entered the quadrangle again, he 
held her by the sleeve, a moment, at the old 


“What are 








place. The moon shone whitely on the waving 
ferns, and the water dripped, dripped, slowly 
into the basin. 

“You ard but a foolish, headstrong child, 
Ruth,” he said. There was a strange change in 
his voice, which startled her. ‘* You know noth- 
ing of the world. You need some one to protect 
you, in it—to teach you its ways.” 

“Yes; I know that,” said Ruth, gravely. 

“Will you let me do it?” 

“You! How could you? 
often—? 

Bedloe colored, repressing @ smile, 

“There is but one way—” 

She started, turned her wide eyes on his, and 
then hurried, without a word, frightened and 
trembling, into the sister's house. 

A few evenings later, Bedloe sat by the fire, in 
aunt Hester's room, watching Ruth, who flut- 
tered busily about, singing softly to herself. 
The old woman laid her wrinkled hand, gently, 
on his, 

“IT knew that this would come,’ she said. 
«hat very first day, when she returned, with 
her breathless story of her new friend. When 1 
missed her, the other day, I found the paper 
that she had been reading, and I knew that she 
had gone to you, It was a terrible risk; but it 
was the right thing for her to do,” 

Bedloe looked at the speaker, with unaffected 
surprise. + 

“ How did you learn wisdom in such things?” 
he said. ‘ 'Bwenty-five years’ imprisoninent in 
this silent house could not teaeh it to you.”” 

A faint color stole over the aged face: 

“Ah, my friend, all women learn the same 
lesson! Stone walls, and a lonely life, cannot 
shut it out. Go, now, and take little Ruth to 
walk, in the sun,” 


Ido not see you 
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Sim cat n the lonesome twilizht, 
With ompty arms on her breast, 

‘And her heart was stony with sorrow, 
‘Yet mad with a wild unrest. 


She knelt by: the empty cradle, 
‘And thought of hor baby’s grave, 
‘And erfed, “Oh, God! you wero cruel 

To take back the child you gave!” 


She thought of him, out.in the darkness, 
With the rain on his little bed, 

With no arms to fold about him, 
Or pillow bis sunny head. 


Sho fancied he woke from slumber, 
Frightened, and.calling her, 

And the grief of the stricken mother 
‘The hardest heart would stir, 


A yoico that was sweet with pity, 
Said tenderly, “Peace, poor heart," 

‘And she saw, in a swift, eweet vision, 
‘Heaven's gates swung wide apart, 


And for all her bitter sorrow 
That one swift glimpse sufficed, 

For sho saw her blue-eyed baby 
Asloep in the arms of Christ! 
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CHAPTER I. 

«Morar, are you so cold?” 

“Cold—yes, dear; a little.” 

A little’ cold ! 
hardly speak; her blue lips were like marble. 
She vould no longer hold the thin woolen shawl 
around her shadowy person with those stiff fin~ 


The woman made a great effort, but the words 
sho uttered were searcély more than a wail. 
‘Youx father—in the storm—in the storm‘ 


Why, the poor woman could’; and lam dying!” she seemed to say. 


“Np, no, mother! You are cold; you suffer, 
you fear for him; but you are not dying.’ 


The girl’s voice was sharp with terror. She 


gers, but let it drop from their grasp, while a i shook from head to foot. 


shudder, she had been struggling to suppress, 
swept her like a blast of wind, 

A look of infinite pity came to that young girl’s 
face. She leaned forward and took those numbed 
hands’ between her own. 

“Oh, mother! and you so ill; these poor little 
hands—let me warm them.” 

The girl was shivering from head to foot as she 
said this, partly from the intense cold that per- 
vaded the room, and partly from a sudden dread 
that turned her lips’ white, while she pressed 
them on those’ cold hands with passionate kisses, 
hoping, by the very fervor of love, to draw the 
blood back to them. 

But the woman seemed chilled through and 


through. She did not tremble like the young } 


creature who strove so hard to warm hor, though 


her own teeth were chattering; but sat there cold } tho stick. 


and stiff like one who was frozen, The girl looked, 


despniringly, toward’ the window, against which } you. 
the sleet rattled and the wind blew furiously. } 


«©Oh, if father would only come!’’ she moaned, 
and kissing her mother’s cold face, she folded the 
shawl tenderly about her, ‘I> might, perhaps, 
find a few sticks at the woodpile,” she said, 
looking at the few embers on the hearth. 
wind may have drifted the snow somewhere else.” 

«No, no,” faltered the mother. ‘You will be 
wet through, and catch your death of cold. Seo, 





All at once the mother moved, and a shadowy 
smile crept across her face. 

“He is coming,” she whispered. 
keep me till then.” 

“Oh, mother, mother,” cried the girl, “how 
you have frightened me! Of course he is: com- 
ing; and then you will brighten up like anything. 
Now, just sit here, like a dear angel, as you are, 
and I will have a good fire before he comes.” 

With this she hurried from the room, out into 
the storm, until she reached what hud been # 
woodpile, but was now scarcely more than a snow 
heap. She thrust her hands down into this, anit 
dragged up a black, crooked branch. Another 
and another.” She was still adding to the pile, 
when a voice close by her made her start. * 

“Oh, father, is it you?’ she said, dropping 
“ How could I be so frightened ?”” 
“Qo in, go in, my child; this is no work for 
T feared that the wood might give out, and 
hurried back; but the wind was against me, and 
the snow is drifting fearfully.” 

Lucy did not answer, but looked: at him! wist 
fully, as if some anxiety was on her mind which 
she could not find the heart to express. At last 


“God will 


“This } she spoke, but very faintly: 


“You have brought nothing, father?” 
“No, child. My credit is gone, wp yonder. 
They would not trust me with a pound of flour 


I am quite—quite comfortable, now. Don’t— 3 or an ounce of tea.” 


don’t go out, child’? 


“How cruel! What shall we do—what shall 


“But I must, mother; father will be coming } we do?” cried the girl, wringing her hands. 


home, wet and frozen.’’ 

« Ah,” moaned the woman, ‘he has no over- 
coat, and His boots are giving way. Yes, sure, 
go; we will both: go,” 
tempted to rise, some unknown power seemed to 
seize upon and drag her back to the seat. 

Luey knelt by her, struck with sudden alarm. 

« Mother, dear—mother, speak to me—” 


‘No, they do not mean: to be erucl. They 
havé been yery patient with me, and do not 
know to what extremity we are driven. I could) 


But alas! when she at- } not tell them that.’ 


“How could you, father, how could: you? 
But I, perhaps, might, if no one were by. Such 
things are not so hard for women.’ She tried to 
speak bravely, 
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“No, my child; that must never be. So long 
as there is food enough for your mother, we can 
waif for God’s help. It will come in good time.” 

Lucy looked quickly towards the house. 
Through the clouded glass she saw a figure by 
the dim light of the candle, and, still more dis- 
tinctly, a face white as the snow. 

“JT put the candle in the window there, to 
keep mother in sight. She was so strange, a lit- 
tle while ago, that it frightened me,’ said Lucy. 

The man turned his face to the window, and 
saw his wife, sitting-in the dim light beyond. 

«Ah! he said, with a look of sad tenderness, 
‘she is listening—she hears my yoice—she is 
coming to the window.” 





There, now, you see that the storm has done me 
no great harm. So, cheer up, cheer up, my love. 
I cannot bear to see you look so white.’ 

The poor woman made an effort to smile, and 
speak, but her lips refused to move, and the 
words she uttered came painfully, ‘I—I— 
haye—” | She could not go on. : 

Hastings took her in his arms, close to his 
heart, and laid his cold face to hers. 

The woman gasped for breath, and lay heayily 
on her husband’s breast, He placed her tenderly 
in her chair, on the hearth, and began to heap 
wood on the fire, 

“She is chilled through. Hold her, Lucy, 
while I kindle the fire. There; rest her head 


“No, no, father, she cannot do that... The cold} upon your bosom. Warm her in your arm,” 


has struck to her heart, I fear,’ answered the } 
girl. But, shocked by the effect of her words, she i 
cried, ‘Father, don’t let me frighten you so! 

It will go off. Don’t you see? It is not*as if 
she had suffered a long time. A good, warm fire 
will bring her to. This is the first real hard- 
ship. Ah, you and I have learned to cheat her, } 
nicely, into believing we had plenty, and only 
served her meals on the little tray before we 
went to ours. Dear me, father, who would ever 
haye thought we could be such hypocrites?” 

The girl laughed, hysterically, at the end of 
this speech, and ended in a sob. 

‘For one more night we must look to her} 
comfort, and see that the bitterness of our want 
is kept from her. To-morrow, I will trample 
down this miserable pride, and ask help from 
the brethren.’’ said the father. ’ 

‘And she never need know,” said Lucy. 
“But just now, when the wood gave out, I was 
frightened. She seemed, all at once, to feel the 
desolation, and gave way under it. Oh, father, 
for a little time she seemed to be dying.” 

“Dying! My wife—my poor, long-suffering 
wife,” cried the man, with an outburst of grief. 
«No, no, no—she has not been brought to that!"’ 

“But she is better, now, waiting for you, and 
wondering what keeps me back with the wood. 
Let us drag up all that we can, and goin. She 
will not rest while we are out in the storm. It 
is you she was anxious about.’? 

Hastings stooped down, and gathered’ up the 
wood, with which he waded, with a weak, stag- 
gering step, through the deep snow, that lay be- 
tween him and the house. Lucy followed him, 
opened the door, and closed it with both hands, 
shutting out the frost. Her father laid his bur- 
den of wood on the hearth, and turned to his 
wiie. 

“Eunice, you are not really ill?” he said. 
**Tt was only because you were anxious about me. 








The man was trembling, even to the tones of 
his voice. Now and then he looked up, in mortal 
trepidation ; for the beating of his own heart had 
felt no return, when his wife was pressed to 
his bosom, and the lips he had kissed were colder 
than the snow upon his garments. 

At last the fire blazed up, went crackling 
through the branches, and filled the room with 
light. Then the poor man lifted his face, and 
looked upon his wife. Her head was resting én 
Lucy’s breast. The girl’s cheek, now flushed by 
the wind, rested against hers, increasing its pal- 
lor. , Her soft, brown eyes were open, and looked 
at her-husband, full of solemn tenderness. All 
the life in that frail body seemed to haye centred 
in that gaze. Hastings’ heart gave way. 

‘Eunice! Eunice, why do you look at me so? 
The storm is terrible; but. you see that I have 
come home safe,’’ he cried. 

The woman. made a great effort, but she spoke 
with difficulty. 

“Yes, David; I knew that God would remem- 
ber how we had loved each other, and would 
keep me till you came.’’ 

Hastings reached out his arms, took the mother 
from her child, and gazed down into her face, 
with such yearning tenderness, that Lucy turned 
her face away. She could not bear it. 

“This is not real; you are tired, my wife— 
frightened by the storm. It is’ because the fire 
has burned down, and chilled you. See, it is 
burning cheerfully, now. | Lucy will make a 
warm cup of tea, and you will feel better, 
directly.’’ 

The woman did not answer, though her lips 
moyed faintly. Then her eyes closed. The very 
heat, from which so much had been expected, 
made her faint. ) 

“Ts there a drop of brandy, wine—anything— 
in the house, that will bring her to?” cried her 
husband, as he carried her, in terror, to the bed. 
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‘A sad shake of the head was all the answer} ‘There is a woman I must see. At daylight, 
Lucy could give. go for her.”” 
He bent down, and kissed his wife's lips. «Where ?—who?” The poor girl could not 
“Tf 1 could give her my life,’’ ho said; “my } conquer her anguish long enough to say more. 
life for hers. But, oh, God help me! how little ««@o to the old Wheeler mansion; tell the lady 
that would count against & soul like this, in} who lives there that Eunice Wheeler, her cousin, 
leayen, how little!” is dying, and wants to see her.” 
“Tt is not death, father. Sho is ill—but, not «J will go, mother.” 
dead. Oh, ifa doctor were only kere!” : “Tell her to come at once. I cannot wait.” 
Hastings took his drenched hat from the table, «JT will, Twill.” 
put it on, and buttoned his coat around him. The woman attempted to lift her hand and lay 
“Stay here, Lucy; watch her; hold her hand, § it on Lucy’s head, which was bowed down in 
till I come with the doctor,” he cried. The door { utter misery; but all power of motion had left 
opened, and he was gone. her, so she lay with her great, piteous eyes turned 
‘Thus, alone, desolate, and haunted by terrible } on the girl, who had dropped on her knees, and, 
fears, that young soul was left, in the dreary } with her face upon the bed, strove to stifle her 
solitude, to watch, and wait for death, or help. } moans. 
She did not know which might come first. ‘A Joud stamping on the door-step, a smothered 
The fire; that had brightened the poverty of 
the room, for a time, was burning down, and 
cast weird shadows around the bed. The storm 
raged with increased fury. The snow, piled on 
the window-sills, looked ghostly against the panes, 
while the naked tree-boughs swayed together, 
with fierce noises, and beat upon the sloping roof. 
The blood curdled in Lucy’s heart, as she listened. 
carefully: 


Ji seemed to her that hours had passed, before 
Lucy arose from her knees and ‘stood back, 


tinkling of bells, and a great rush of wind, broke 
the hand in her’s quivered a little. hen : 
saw those large, brown eyes slowly unclose, : the doctor with the wild, earnest look 


the sad monotony of this scene. 
Tt was the doctor, coming in with Hastings— 
fresh, healthy, fall of intelligence and pity. 
With his coat buttoned to the chin, but devoid 
of an outer garment, that he had forced upon 
Hastings during their ride through the storm, he 
approached the bed and! looked at the” patient, 


glad cry broke from her lips. that a criminal, expecting a verdict of death, 
“Mother, mother, you know me! You are might give his jurors. 
hetter? It was only a fainting fit,” she said, The doctor bent over the woman, whose eyes 
é<tell me that it was nothing more!” were lifted to his face with a look of wonder that 
Poor Lucy felt the hand in hers move, and he should be there. 
directly heard her mother’s voice, low and faint, “My husband?” she said, with difficulty, as if 
put distinct enough to be recognized : her spirit were in some way irammeled. ‘‘ Where 
“Tey,” is he?” 
“Yes, yes, I am here,” “He is hére, waiting; but—” 
“Your father!” “Tt is useless. Let him come.” 
“He has gone for the doctor. Oh, mother, The doctor turned away. Then Lucy came 
you frightened us s0.”” toward him, with wild pleading in her eyes. 
« What is that noise?” «Tt is, indeed, useless,” he said. ‘I can do 
«Tt is the storm—the great branches of the | nothing but grieve with you.” 
elm trees beating on the roof.” ' 
«The storm, and David out?” CHAPTER IT.. 
The woman struggled to riso in her bed, as Davriaur found David Hastings watching by 
fell back again. She lay awhile, still and silent, ; wife ; so still, so locked in with sorrowy that, 





then seemed to arouse herself: from the very force of his anguish, he scarcely 
«My child.” seemed to feel. The woman was no worse. ‘That 
«You want to say something, mother; what { numb half death, that at first had seemed only a 
is it?” chill from the cold, progressed slowly, but was 
“The doctor need not como; I shall die.” fastening upon her like a vice all the time. Still, 


“Oh, mother 1 4 her eyes kept their yivid expression, and broken 
«Child, I ani dying—slowly, but dying. Don’t} words came, now and then, from her lips. 
cry; your tears hurt me.’” ‘As the sun rose and poured its bright, wintry 


Lucy wiped her eyes, and struggled bravely } radiance into the room, @ jarring sentence dis- 
against the sobs that swelled inte her throat. torted that pale mouth: < 
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4+ Lucy—child—go}” Lucy went straight up this path, and knocked, 


David Hastings looked up, questioningly. { hastily. 
“She wishes me to bring some one—her After a time, she heard footsteps in the hall; 
cousin—from the old Wheeler place,” she said. ; halfthe door wasswung open; and aemall, keen- 


«Doianything she wishes,” said the father. { faced man leaned oyer the lower part, and, fold- 
The woman thanked him with-her eyes; she jing his arms on the edge, examined her from 
had no life for more than that. head to foot. 


Lucy put on her bonnet and the shawl that had} ‘What on arth has brought a gal like you 
failed to-keep her mother warm,., Then she came { out, and the snow more’n two feet deep?” he 
to the bed, and kissed those motionless hands, / said, at last, 


and the lips that were almost dumb. “T wish to see Mrs. Farnsworth. Say that I 
“Mother, bless me before I go.” amin great haste, please,” 
**T do—I do!” “Miss Farnsworth! You want to see her, do 
These words were uttered distinctly ; the force ye? Well, now, I reckon you'll haye ter wait.!’? 
of great love had wrested them from death. “No, no; I cannot wait! I must see her 


Then Lucy went to her father, wound her arms now; let me in |” 
about his neck, and laid her cheek to his. He She spoke, with something like authority, which 
taised his hand, touching her face gently, and }had its effect, The man stepped back, and 
dropped it again. swung the lower, half of the door open. 

The morning was full of beauty. The great elms “Wall, now, if you're in such a tarnaceous 
were drooping beneath a coat of ice, that. turned hurry, walk right, straight in, and I'll see if the 
every branch and twig into sprigs of glittering } marm’s up yit.”” 
crystal, which gave out a. soft, bell-like music as Incy entered a wide, deep hall, that ran 
they rustled and swept against each other. _ But through the house, from front to rear, where 
the beauty, that, at another time, would have there was an old-fashioned garden, 
won Lucy’s admiration, now only wounded her. Once under shelter, the poor girl began to feel 
How could everything look so bright when her } the great tax that had been put upon her strength ; 
mother lay dying ? and, observing two ar three wooden chairs, with 

Sometimes her feet sank into the snow, and her } backs woven, out of slender ash stems, such as 
walk/became wearisome enough. She took no heed } the foresters of England used for their strong 
of this, but hurried on with breathless haste, urged } hows in olden times, she sunk into one of them: 
by an awful fear that she might neyer see her weary, and so faint that she almost ceased to 
mother again, ' suffer. Thus, in a state bordering on double 

The house she sought was an old brick man- } consciousness, she became aware of some strange 
sion, like those we often find in, ancient villages i objects on ihe opposite wall, while she was still 
throughout New England, with a roof that would thinking of the mother she had left. 
seem to be intended for a gable, but was cut across | Those objects were a line of grim old pic- 





the whole length, half-way up, as if by some archi- tures, grotesque enough to drag a mind, naturally 
tectural after-thought, and rounded off with a sort artistic, into a state of mental reyolt. Those old, 
of bird-cage effect. A row of dormer windows } leather-facod men, peering out from rusty back- 
broke the lower part of this roof. A porch was grounds of canvas, seemed to look at her side- 
at the front door, which was in two parts, an } ways, with solemn, but covertly enticing glances, 
upper and lower one, and-a huge iron knocker {as if almost tempted to glide out of their 
was on tho upper half, gorgeously new frames, and be sociable, 
Certainly, this old building was gloomy enough, In their midst, a lean. female, in faded yelvet, 
spite of the sunlight, and the snow, Stalks of waspish in countenance and in the shape of her 
dead hollyhocks, flox, and leafless rose bushes long waist, eyed her from under a pent house of 
protruded through the snow, on either side of a powdered hair, in sneering wonder that any- 
Jong, bricked walk, that ran from the gate of a; thing so young, and exquisitely lovely, should 
picket fence, to the front door. The front door } have found courage to sit down in her presence. 
yard, cleft in twain by this walk, was crowded Lucy’s attention was drawn vaguely from this 
with dark, Norway spruce trees, to which a upright female to the semblance of a great tree, 
huge old pine, at one end of the house, added j branching out luxuriously in.all directions; a 
the gloom of its shadows; while two naked } tree without leayes; but, instead, it bore a won- 
Lombardy poplars, half-dead with age, stood j derful fruitage of names, engrossed on a patch- 
at the gate, like poverty-stricken sentinels, { work of red, green, yellow and purple colors ; 
shivering. altogether a wonderful production, whose roots 
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aust’ have struck deep into innumerable ceme-} the picture. ‘That was the only way to fetch 
teries, before it reached that glory of ancestral ; her.” 
growth. ««Nathan,’ sez she, lifting her chin in the air 
The poor girl could hfrdly wonder what that |—it’s a way she has when them picters is men- 
gorgeous outgrowth of color meant. Her eyes’; tioned—‘ Nathan,’ sez she, ‘you take liberties 
wandered wearily back to the pictures, and from ; with a great and proud family when you say 
them down the hall. How cruelly those precious } that. There is no one who has a right to, look 
minutes were drifting away! She could not en- ‘like that picter but myself. In no other person 
dure the agony of waiting longer. Would no one’; can a noble race have represerited itself. ‘The 
come? Qh, if the lady only knew how terrible } minister's dorter wants my name to head o mis-! 
all this was! sion fund, or donation party, I dare say. Tl 
Tortured with these thoughts, the girl arose, } see her, if it’s only to show how mistook you are 
wild with impatience, and was about to leave the }in thinking that she could look like me.’ ‘It 
house,.for suspense was becoming agony; but.ajwas not like you, madum,’ ses 1; ‘but the 
slight sound held her back, and, leaning heavily ; picter.’ ‘What is like me?’ ses she,/a goin’ up 
on the chair, she wnited. to the lookin’-glass, and a tossin’ her head, like 
Yes, it-was a footstep; but not the soft. tread } a. skittish hoss, afore it... ‘No one ever looked 
of a woman. That strange man was) returning. } more like an ancostoress than I do.’ ”? 
She saw him coming slowly down the hall. Afier that one smile, in-which the mischeyous 
«Tired of waiting, I.reckon,” he said, jerking } spirit.of youth overcame her great misery, for 
his thumb toward the chair she had left. ‘*Set ; the moment, Lucy scarcely heard anything that 
down, set down; she’ll be on hand afore long; ithe man was saying, but sat there, with her eyes 
has to titivate afore the looking-glass considera~ jon his face, listening for some sound that might 
bly aforeshe’ll see|anyhody. Now, don’t get out } denote the coming of the lady. But Nathan 
of patience, but set down, and get acquainted with { went on, pleased with her apparent attention. 
her annsisters ; they’re ales on hand.” “Tf you do want to git up amission fund,.or 
Lucy sat down, turning her eyes upon theman {to have her donate, come with a clean sheet.of 
with a look of piteous pleading. paper, without aname.on it. If she don’t start 
“ Couldn’t'you persuade her to come at once? } off with her name, as large as life, she won't do 
Oh, do—do!! I must get back.’ a. darned thing. Now, remember, I tell yon. 
“TI might ask her, in course; but what good ; Then, agin, if you could see a likeness, between 
yrould it do? A feller might jest as well whistle, } hers and that stuck-up female on the wall, and 
with both hands in his pocket, ‘as: ask her todo } say it, without larfin’, the figgers might run up, 
anything she don’t want ter, Now, take my ad- } consederbly.”” 
yice, and make yerself sociable with the annsis- “Will she never|come!’’ cried the girl, start- 
ters. They’re good as pie, when you once get j ing from herchair, ‘Oh, this'is cruel !"” 
Acquainted, She sets a lot by them old codgers, “Whatiis the matter with this young person?” 
Tcan tell you.”’ said. voice, from the lower end of ihe hall. 
“But will she come soon 2” ! Lucy turned, and saw a lady, dressed in dark 
“In course she will. She didn’t'want ter, jest } silk, nnd with a'small, French cap on her head, 
at faust; but I took a sort of notionto.you, right { coming'towards her; certainly, a finer, and more 
off, and sez I: ‘here's a gal down stairs,’ sez | interesting person, than that antiqne female, on 
I, ‘just as purty-as a pink, and wants to see/you, { the wall, had ever been. 
right off,’ sez I. Sez she, ‘Who is it, Nathan? “Qh, madam, madam! I am so grateful that 
a sort of uneasy, as ifshe didn't want'to seeany- {you have come. Pray, listen to me, ona moment, 
body. Sez I, ‘Miss Farnsworth— ‘Madam jthatI may go back to my mother, who is—oh, 
Farnsworth!’ sez she, with a lift of the head } madam; we fear that she is dying!” 
that she has got when she isn’t oversatisfied. }_ The girl clasped her hands, as she spoke; tears 
«Wal, madum,’ sez I, ‘it seems to meras if it { gushed into her eyes; and she looked into the 
was the Methodist minister’s dorter, from Wheel- { woman’s face, imploringly. 3 
er’s Holler.. Anyway, she’s as much like the} There was something almost tragic in the sud- 
lady a-hanging up in the hall, among ‘all those } den outburst, that appenled to a vein of romance 
old drawins, 23 two peas in a pod.’”” in the woman’s character, which had led her into 
Lucy looked up at the lady in velvet, and a } many eccentricities, and might, in amore gener- 
smile quivered about her mouth, at which Nathan }ous nature, have been moulded into a yirtue, 
broke: into a crackling laugh. For the moment, she was intensely sympathetic, 
«« Had to do it,” ho said, with a quizzical look.at “Who is your mother?” she questioned, tak- 
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ing the girl’s hand, with an air of kindness, that 
would have touched the young heart, but for a 
shade of condescension, that went with it. 
it is possible, I shall be glad to help her; the 
poor have neyer appealed to me in vain.” 

““My mother—who is she? Eunice Wheeler; 
that was what I was to tell you. If your relatives 
ever lived in this house, she is one of them.”’ 

‘Tf my relatives ever lived in this house,’’ 
broke in the lady, crimson with indignation; 
«where else should they live?” 

“TI do not know. She'thought herself the last 
of the family, till the old place was sold. Now, 
thinking that you'may be some relative, that she 
never heard of, she wishes to see you, before she 
dies.” 

‘A relative she never heard of. Very likely: 
The branch of the Wheeler family, to which this 
louse belonged, left the old country, while the 
head, represented by myself, was © nobleman at 
court.”” 

The lady erected her person, proudly, as she 
said this, and*turned a reverential glance on one 
of the grim, old gentlemen, that looked down 
upon her from the wall. 

“JT do not know—I never heard; but, oh, 
madam, forgive me; I must not remain here a 
minute longer. My poor mother—you will come 
to her?” 

“Yes, I will come. 
it is my duty.’ 

“But, now—now! | Dear Indy, there is no 
time for delay, Even now, she may be beyond 
the power of speech.” 

This pathetic eagerness had its influence. The 
woman, answered, but with impatience ; 

“T have said that it was my duty. I think no 
one ever has accused me of hesitation, or delay, 
where that is concerned. Nathan, see that the 
horses are harnessed, at once. The double sleigh, 
my black horses, three rows of bells, and plenty 
of furs, with my seal-skin robe, and a foot- 
warmer.” 

“Thank you—thank you; I will go, now,” 
said Lucey, folding the shawl around her, 

Mrs. Farnsworth scanned her dress, 2 moment, 
then, slightly lifting her eyebrows, answered : 

“Perhaps it would be better. Being used to 
‘walking, you may prefer it.” 

“Oh, yes; I could. not wait! 
surely come?” 

«Haye I not promised ?”” 

The lady drew herself up, with great dignity, 
as she said this, but graciously waved her hand, 
as Lucy hurried into the ‘porch, and through the 
gloomy shadows thrown across the path by the 
dark. spruce trees. 


‘As the head of the fumily, 


But you will 





“If 





The road was still untrodden, and her walk 
wearisome. But she struggled forward, with des- 
perate energy, despite the blinding dazzle of sun- 
light upon snow, or the*keen air, that froze the 
tears on her cheeks. 

CHAPTER III. 

Half-way home, she came to'a piece of wood- 
Jand, crowded with cedars, and ragged, yellow 
pines, that liad caught the snow, on their sharp 
needles, and were sifting it down through the 
branches, in showers.' Here the drifis lay 
heaped across the road, breast high, and the 
cold shadows fell upon her like a pall. She 
paused, to gather breath for the toil that lay be- 
fore her, and was looking desperately around, 
for some shallow place: in the drifts, when the 
sound of sleigh bells, close behind her, and a 
sudden ery of warning made her stagger on one 
side, so swiftly, that she would have fallen, but 
for a young man, who leaped from the entter, in 
which he was driving, and, grasping the reins in 
one hand, ‘caught her with his free‘arm. 

Without a word, he lifted her into the cutter, 
wrapped a buffalo robe about her, and placed 
himself by her'side, It was the'young doctor. 

' “Were you going home?” he said, urging his 
horse on, but looking down ‘into her face, with 
great’ compassion in his ‘eyes, | “How did you 
get so fur away, on such a road like this? T 
hope your mother is not so much worse, that you 
were coming for me,” 7 

“T cannot tell. It seems years since I have 
seen her,” answered ‘the girl; with a timid, but 
grateful glance upward. ‘She wanted to sce a 
lady, who lives at the old Wheeler’ place, and I 
went for her. But they kept me so long, and 
the deep snow held me back, She may be dead, 
and I not there. Oh, doctor, doctor! would she 
die so soon?” 

“I hope not—I think not. Don’t bo fright 
ened; she may live many days yet.” 

«But she will never—never get well.” 

The girl said this with a low wail of pain, that 
went to the young man’s heart. He did not an- 
swer, but turned away his head. 

“tis kind, not to tell.me. JI could not bear 
to hear it, in words. Oh, doctor, doctor, you 
don’t know how we love her!” she pleaded. 

The young man closed his eyelids, quickly, 
and the lashes were wet, when he opened them 
again. Leaning gently toward her, he gathered 
the robe up close, and put her cold hands under 
it, only saying: ‘ 

“We are almost home, now.” 

Ah! but it was a dreary home, for that poor 
girl to enter. Mrs. Hastings lay upon’ the bed, 
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much as Lucy had left her, utterly helpless; but } self-importance was established. Eyen in com- 
keenly conscious of all that was going on ae forting a forlorn fellow-creature, she glorified her 
her. A gleam of disappointment came into her} vanity in doing it. Just then, she felt herself 
eyes, when she saw the doctor; but they bright-} endowed, as an angel of mercy. 
ened, as Lucy came forward, and whispered : “My dear sir, as a minister of the gospel, you 
“T have seen the lady, and she is coming.” i must arouse yourself. This is an affliction we 
The sick woman did not attempt to speak, but } musi all come to, sooner or later. I do not speak of 
Lucy fancied that those cold fingers closed, grate-; myself. But to otliers, who require examples of 
fully, around hers; and she will think so to her } fortitude, this depth of grief might bea reproach.” 
dying day. 5 “It may be, it may be!’ answered the un- 
“Oh, doctor! she moves a little!” she cried; happy man. ‘But we have lived together for 
ont, with a swift rush of hope, that was almost} twenty-five years. So many joys and sorrows 
exultant; then a glance in that grave face chilled ¢ haye linked our lives, that it is worse than death 
her, and, covering her eyes with both hands, me to part with her.’ 
; 
3 





turned away, dreading to look at him again. Mrs. Farnsworth drew a chair close to the 
The mother was attempting to speak, but stop-' minister, and turned her face to his, feeling that 

ped, and seemed to listen; for a rush of hoofs, ; the mere expression of her eyes must have an 

and a confused ringing of sleigh bells, broke the! $ exalting effect upon him. 

stillness; and these sounds were directly fol-; «Still, she said, “it is your duty to be re- 

lowed by a female voice, rather sharp, finding} signed. In the inspirations that possess me, I 

fwult because no path had been cleared from the } sometimes look into the human heart more deeply 

gate to the door-stone. } than others, and am thus prepared to give both 
“They knew that Iwas coming. The girl had} sympathy and advice.” 

plenty of time to get home, and make prepara-} My. Hastings lifted his weary eyes, and gazed 

tion; but here is the'snow, over my ankles, and } at the woman, vaguely. 

the knocker frozen’ fust. Nathan, see if you can ; Tam almost broken down,” he said, “Ina 

make yourself heard. - Ah!” } calamity like this, one feels too deeply for calm 
The door was opened for Mrs. Farnsworth, } reasoning.” 

and Dr. Gould stood before her. ; “Yet you call yourself a teacher of the gos- 
“The fumily are in great ee he said; : pel,” said the woman, with prim severity. 

‘but they expect you. Pray, pass in.” ; «T call myself nothing but a weary man, whom 
The lady's displeasure subsided, at once, for ¢ God has smitten sorely to the heart.’ 

she recognized the courtesy of this reception, and! “But, from you, more fortitude is expected.” 

raised her eyes, approvingly. God knows how weak is the creature he has 
“Dy. Gould, I believe,” she said, lifting her} made, and does not look upon suffering as a 

fur-lined cloak high enough ‘to display a pair of} crime.” 

dainty, French boots, as she made a pretense of § The haggard misery, in those deep, gray eyes, 

shaking the snow away. ‘Iam happy to find } ; { would have rebuked the officious kindness, that 

the invalid under such care.” $ was only intensifying pain, such as this woman 
Doctor Gould only bent his head. With him, } could:neither feel nor comprehend; but she was 

this was no time, or place, for society compli-} bent on her own course of consolation, and took 

ments. {the hand, that had dropped on this poor man’s 
‘I think you will find Mrs. Hastings in here,” } i knee, between both her gloved palms, pressing 

he said, opening a door of the room in which the } it softly. 

minister was sitting. } «Tdid hope to bring you into® right frame of 
Mrs. Farnsworth entered the room, laid her} mind, and lead you up to the throne of grace for 

sable muff on a chair, and unwound the hon} consolation,” she said, 

from her throat. Then, with the air of a sister of “My soul is already there,” answered the 

charity, she drew close to the poor man, who sat, } minister, withdrawing his hand from her clasp, 

with his arms resting ‘on a table, so’ lost in the} with instinctive repulsion, at this hollow kind- 

apathy of grief, that he was scarcely aware of} ness. Then the abrupt act was rebuked by his 

her presence. When she laid her gloved hand } own gentle nature, and he added, “ Still I thank 

on his arm, he started, and looked up, like one | you.” 

in a dream. i “It may be that you will have something to 
Those dry, haggard eyes, would have touched! thank me for. Of course, I should not come to 

another heart to genuine sympathy ; but no feel-} this place, only to offer unacceptable consolation.” 


ing ever disturbed this woman, until her own’ Here the lady cast a distasteful glance around 
Vor. LXXVIV.—5. 
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the poverty-stricken room, allowing it to rest on “Then, as all that is over, you are nothing 

the antique andirons in the fireplace. ‘I am | now?” 

told, and, something that I see here, confirms it, | ‘Not much—not much of anything. I preach, 

that your wife is a member of my fumily.’’ now and then, in the red school-house up yonder, 
A gleam of surprise crossed the minister's face, | and the brethren are good enough to consider me 





as he turned it toward this persistent visitor. ; as a local preacher,” 
«T did not know that.”” ‘Ah! and this is all you get for it?”’ said Mrs. 
“She was a Wheeler, She once lived in the; Farnsworth, casting a scornful look around. 

old mansion.”” A faint flush came over the minister’s face. 
“Yes; it was from that house we were mar- “The Methodist brethren in these parts are 

ried. She was the last of a ruined family.” } not rich, as other denominations, but they like 


“T beg your pardon—of one ruined branch of | to have me stay with them; and she was happier 
the Wheelers. The trunk itself, the sap and life of ; near her old home,’ he said, in a sad, depreca- 
the family-tree, is still represented in me,” ting voice, glancing toward his wife. 

Mrs. Farnsworth arose, as she made this an- She paused, for a moment, uncertain. But she 
nouncement, and drew the sable-lined cloak ‘ reflected that clergymen were always considered 
around her, as a Roman empress might carry ‘ gentlemen, though she regarded the threadbare 
her mantle of state; but this unconscious as-/ and mended garment worn by this one with dis- 
sumption made no impression, whateyer, on the > trust. “I will, atany rate, see this woman, and 
minister, who merely shook his head, and drop-/ make up my mind afterwards,” she said to her- 
ped his eyes, murmuring; self, ‘It will be expected of me.” 

“T do not know; I do not know,” Mrs, Farnsworth was looking out of the window 


{ 
4 





3 
«But I must learn something of this person, { as these thoughts left her mind, and saw the doc- 
before I grant the interview she asks—something { tor going down the path, on his way to the cutter. 
of yourself, too.” «She saw him leap to his seat, and drive away, 

“Ofme? Well, well!” was the vague answer, | before the presence of Lucy, who had entered the 


for the man’s heart was far away, in the old} room, became known to her. The girl was bend- 





house he had left, with a fair, gentle bride, | ing over her father, whispering some words of 
twenty-five years before, and he hardly recalled } comfort or endearment. When the lady turned, 


what the woman was talking about. { she lifted her head, and came forward, saying: 
, m7 
“They tell me that you are a minister—a} ‘Will you come, now? Mother expects you.’’ 
Methodist minister; is that so?” Mrs. Farnsworth gathered up her garments, 


“T was a minister, and trayeled the circuit { and swept through the door, which Lucy held 
many years of my life, till my voice failed, my | open for her. Then the father and child were 
strength gave way, and God had no further need left alone with their sorrow. 


of me there.”” [70 BE contINvED.] 














NO REST. 
BY ELLA WHEELER. 
In the Jong ago, when no man knew it, Twalk abroud, when the sun is shining, 
Tdug a grave iw the silent nighit, Lery aloud, but it will not thee. 


And I led Love down, and there I slew it, 
And buried it out of the whole world’s sight. 
And I said, “Lie there, in the dark forever— 
Lie with the sods piled over your breast, 
And I will go forth in the world, and never 
Suffer again with the old unrest.” 


Closer and closer its arms are twining, 
Nearer and nearer it clings to me. 

Heavy the sods, but they could not crush it, 
Deep the grave, but it would not lie. 

Strong is ny heart, but it cannot hush it, 
It is greater than death, and it will not die. 


But, Jo! to-day, with the great sun o’er mo, 
Shining down in its summer prime, 

Tsaw in the noontide, standing before me, 
The murdered love of the olden time, 

It camo—and the sere cloth wrapped and bound it— 
No flesh on its fingers, and mold on its hair, 

And the damp, dank smell of the grave was around it, 
And its eyes were the eyes of a great despair. 


0! mad is he, who, in vaunting fashion, 

By the might of his pride, or the force of his will, 
Doems he can strip from the heart a passion, 

That is higher than heaven, and deeper than hell. 
We may hush it to sleep, but it will awaken— 

Tt will break away from the grave's control. 
There is no peace for a heart love-shaken, 

For after death, it will claim the soul. 
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BY EMILY H, MAY. 





No. 1als a French ulster, of which we give ; are two straps, fastened with a large buckle. A 
the back and front view. The material is of} pocket on the right side, and deep cuffs at the 
fine waterproof tweed, and the ulster consists of | wrist. The collars are made separate from the 
a skirt, mounted to the edge of a double-breasted, ‘ ulster, so that they can be worn at pleasure. 
close-fitting casaque, which has three collars. | No. 2—Is a walking-costume of bronze-colored 
The sides of the skirt are united to the back ! ladies’ cloth, or camel's hair, trimmed with 
breadth with a double plait, on the top of which | either velyet, or plush of a darker shade, or to 
there are large buttons. Below the waist there ’ match, as may be preferred. The skirt has a 











kilt-plaited front, which is made upon a founda- } the material. The under foundation of the skirt 
tion. ‘The sides are fulled across, and trimmed } is quite narrow, only a trifle over two yards in 
with revers of yelvet, or plush, opening from the ‘width. The back breadths sweep in a slight 
waist, and widening to the bottom of the skirt. } demi-train. -The casaque is long, and fitted to 
The back breadths are straight, and the fullness H the figure, with the fullness at. the hack, laid in 
is nid in three large double box-plaits at the » two hox-plaits from the waist line, finished with 
waist. The edge of these breadths is trimmed / two buttons. A rolling collar, deep cufis, and a 


with a box, or side-plaiting six inches deep, of ‘ deep band of the plush, or velvet on the edge, is 
(78) 
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all the trim 








ming, except the bows of satin ribbon { ming for the bottom of the skirt is a box-plaited 
which ornament the front, and finish the cuffs. } flounce, nine inches deep, put on with a heading. 
This costume having a slight demi-train, is most} This is continued all around the skirt. The 
suitable for receptions and visiting, For an ex-} oyer-skirt is, of the brocade cashmere, and has 

turned-back revers of velvet. It opens in front, 
$ and is slightly draped in the back. The casaque 
} is of the brocade, and has the coat-skirt put on 
$ below the waist, opening at the back seam, 
é where it is laid in a hollow plait. Velvet cuffs, 
Sand a plastron of velvet trims the front of the 
geasaque. This will be a good model by which 
{ to renovate a last winter’s costume. Adding the 
‘ brocade tunic, and casaque to the old skirt, of 





No. 2. 


clusive walking-suit, we recommend the back, $ 
shortened to correspond with the front and sides. } 
Ten to twelve yards of double-fold goods. One 
and a-half yards of yelyet or plush, required. 

No. 8—Is a costume of plain and brocaded } 
cashmere, faced with velvet. The skirt is made $ 
upon a foundation of siles' Face the edge of ; 
theskirt on the right side with the plain cashmere; ° 
then arrange the front. This is done by taking! 
one width of the plain cashmere, cut the required : either cashmere or silk. Eight yards of brocade ; 
length, and allow an half-yard extra for the! one and a-quarter yards of velvet; six yards of 
fullness just above the flounce. Make three or’ plain cashmere will be required. Fancy buttons. 

* four bows of gaging, in the middle of the breadth, $ No. 4—Is'a pretty and stylish dress for cither 
to gather in this half-yard. Arrange it as seen} house or walking. Our model is in black 
in illustration, plain from the waist down, and } cashmere, or mouseline de laine combined with 
plaiting up the fullness at the sides. The trim-} black satin, and passcmenteric trimming of silk 





No. 3. 
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and jet. The skirt is of the cashmere, and} bow and ends of the same, is placed on a line 
trimmed on the bottom with four narrow knife- } with the loops at the neck. Cuffs, covered with 
plaitings of satin; the lower one, and the third passementerie, and finished with bow of ribbon, 
nearly covered by the second and fourth plaitings. } same as those on the bodice. When the passe- 
' menterie trimming cannot be procured, or when 
something else must be substituted, we suggest 
a band of satin, for the skirt above the plaitings, ~ 
or it would do very nicely without any other 
heading, than that already made by the knife- 
plaiting, and some black lace, Spanish, or French 
lace for the bodice, or else put a plaiting of the 
satin to match the skirt. Twelve yards of 
cashmere, six yards satin will be required. 

No. 5—Is a model for the front of a dress- 
skirt. Two narrow knife-plaitings edge the 
entire skirt. The front, has, first a plain panel of 
the figured material, upon which is arranged 
































Above these, the passementerie trimming is. 
arranged. A scarf-like drapery is put on across 

the front, which is done by taking three yards of | 
the material. Begin at the left side, and arrange } 
‘the plaits as seen in illustration, taking them up } 
again on the right side, and the end that is left, | 
loop in irregular pouffs at the back, and trim the } 
edge with a narrow knife-plaiting of the satin, } three groups of the same material, as seen in 
which arrange to full in a sort of jabot, tacking } illustration, each being fastened down in the 
it here and there to keep it in place. The close, } centre by passementerie rosettes, Rosettes of 
round basque is cut double-breasted, but the } satin ribbon, or loops of ribbon may be substitu- 
front seam is continued as seen. Part of this‘ ted for the passementerie ornaments. The back 
double-breasted piece is cut away, and the bodice | and sides of the skirt are of plain material, 
from this point is buttoned on the front seam. j fulled on a with rufile heading on the right side, 
Here, the passementerie trimming is laid to} and on the left the fullness is disposed in 
simulate a square neck, terminated by three / irregular pouffs and loopings. Suitable for 
loops of inch and a-half wide satin ribbon. A} either silk or woolen goods, 
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No. 6—Is another design, showing also the | points in front. The edge of collar, cuffs, and 
front, and part of right side of a trimmed dress-/ jacket as far as the waist, is finished with a 
skirt. Were, there is, first, a narrow knife- narrow torchon edge. A thidk cording of silk 
plaiting all round the edge of the skirt, and? 
above it a puff of the plain material. The front ; 
is festooned in regular plaits on the foundation ; H 
back and sides looped and pouffed; the right 
side with one end hanging, as may be seen 

g 
; 
3 
3 








may be substituted for a finish if preferred. 
A belt of the material, fastened in front With an 
oxydized clasp. 





No. 6. 


Both these models contain good suggestions for 
remodeling old skirts, by combining figured, or 
polka-dotted silk with plain. Both are more 
suitable for silk, than for heavy woolen goods, 
ulthough cashmere with silk, may be used. 

No. 7—Is a stylish costume, for a little girl of 
eight to ten years. It is made of camel's hair } 
eishmere, and brocaded wool, and silk mixed } 
goods. ‘The skirt has a box-plaited fiounce of the 
brocade on the edge, and the over-skirt 3 


}ordered all round with a band of the brocade, 
four inches wide, put on above the hem. The 
froat is slightly wrinkled, and the back has one ; 
or two loopings, only enough to break rofl 





stright lines of the skirt. The vest, which is of 
brocade, is made separate, and buttons under- 
h on the left side. The over-jacket is a long } 
z 1c, fitting closely to the figure, turned } 
back on the front of the skirt, and fastened by a} 
button at the point. Cuffs of brocade. The | No. 8 Shows the back and front of a pretty 
collar is square in the back, ending in long little dress, for a little girl of from two to four 
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years. The material is cashmere, or fine flannel, 
plaited into a square yoke. The skirt is set on 
this long waist, and trimmed with two knife- 
plaitings. The sash, collar and cuffs are of some 





soft silk, or woolen goods, either brocaded, or { Mee 
plaid, and the sash is arranged permanently} {, 


on the edge. A bow and ends ornament the left 
side, almost under the arms. This model would 
be equally suitable for a boy of the same age. 

No, 9—Gives the front and back of a paletot, 
for a boy of six to eight years, made of cloth, and 
trimmed with fur. It is simply a loose sacque, 
elted in across the back. 





LADIES! PATTERNS. 














Princess Dress: Plain, 5 26) 4) 0 2-t)6c00* 2 © 0 ad 50, 

«with drapery and trimming, } 5 | | 1,00 
Polonaine,: o.3 <siveiy coagtidiMiy sod chee fella oelhs Peed 50 
Combination Walking Suits, - ¢ 22). 1 1! 1,00 
Trimmed Skirts QeorsM Weal ees ee a) 50 
Wattean Wrapper soc csr, thins 4p Oniey oye val 50 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 2. DD 35 
Basques, 
Coats, 

“ "with vests or 

Qverskirta, 6 iss cattetn nis 


Talmas and Dolmans, | 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 
Ulsters, 





CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Dresses: Plain, . . 
Combination Suits, . 1 





bRasquesand Conts, . . 2 
4 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts « 











Skirts and Overskirts, . (25/Wrappen,. . 0... 25 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 25) Waterproofs, Circulars 
«-" Funey, 6. 35). andUlsters.. 25 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
Jackets, ars Se ee 25|Wrappers,. 6... eS 
Bante! ce Copeman 20/Gonts’ Shirts, 1 r 
BpGrectetcka: © 20) Wrappers, 25 2 (30 
Oy Geta c peo 30 





sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 


upon the skirt, being laid in plaits, and fastened j and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 


down at intervals by straps of the same, piped 
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{ thing definite, and also whether for lady or child, 
¢ Mra, M. A. Jones, 28 South Kighth Street, Philadelphia, 


TEN; 


Address, 


\ 
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GERTRUDE CORSAGE REDINGOTHE. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





We give, on the opposite column, an engraving » 
of a new Corsage Reprxqore, called the “Ger- 
trude.”’ 
Surrrement, containing full-size patterns of the | 
different parts of this fushionable affair. 


By the aid of. the patterns, on this diagram, } 


any lady, no matter how remote from a dress- } 
maker, can out out and make up the garment for } 
herself. These full-size patterns render “ Peter- 
son,” in this way, indispensable in a household. 
By their aid, and at no additional expense, any 
lady can dress as stylishly, as if she lived in} 


Philadelphia, New York, or Paris. 





The Redingote, it will be seen, is double- 
breasted, buttoning up to the neck, with a rather ; 


wide collar, which is turned down all round. * 
3 


The pattern (see the Surrnetenr) consists of 


seven pieces, viz: 
I—Tatr or Froxt. 
II.—H aur or Back. 
TL.—H cr or Stow Back, 
IV.—Hatr or Sximr. 
V.—Poexer. 
VI.—Corrar. 
VII.—Strrve. 


line of the front, by dots, with a notch top and 
bottom. The notch in the waist seam of the 
skirt, corresponds to the notch in the waist seam 
of fore-part, at the bottom of the dots. The 
letters show how the pieces are put together. 
The dotted line, on the front of the skirt piece, 


is where the pattern turns over; the dots at the ; 
back, show where the buttons are to be placed, } 


Folded in, with this number, is a} 


We haye marked, on the front, the middle? 
} 
; 








COLORED PATTERN FOR CHAIR-SHAT, SCREEN, Ero. 


We give, in the front of the number, prinied } 
in colors, one of those beautiful and costly 
patterns, which appear in “Peterson,” and in 
“Peterson” only. We offer it, as a New Yrar’s 
Girr to our subscribers for 1881, with our best 
wishes for their health, prosperity and happiness. 
The pattern may be used, not only for a chair- 
seat, or screen, but for various other purposes, 
The style of embroidery is the “ Henri III.” 

The design is to be worked in cross-stitch, 
with either single or double zephyr, on canvas. 


If ordinary canvas is used, work the pattern, and } 
(80) 


fill in the ground-work with ivory-white, pale 
maize, maroon, or a cool gray, any neutral tint 
that will bring out the colors of the design. 
Those above mentioned will be the best. 

This pattern may also be worked on Java 
canvas, which comes in cotton, and wool; and 
may be had in ecru, gray, maroon, crimson and 
black. Or the pattern may even be used for a 
rug, or mat; but in this case, we would advise 
working on the ordinary coarse canvas, and fill- 
ing in the ground-work, and then using the double 
wool for both the design and the filling-in. 


TRIMMING: MODERN POINT LAGE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








































































































The braid used for this lace is called point} connecting bars are buttonholed, and ornamented 
lace braid, and, after copying the design on { with small picots. The scollops at the edge are 
tracing cloth, and tacking down the braid, the‘ buttonholed over soft embroidery cotton. 
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PAINTING ON SATIN AND. SILK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a very { will find equally good for painting on satin, or 
beautiful design for a screen, to be painted on ‘silk. We shall, during the coming year, give 
satin. With the revival of art in the present } other designs, 
day, painting on satin and silk has become} Now as to a few simple instructions in the art. 
deservedly popular. It goes hand in hand, in} To begin with colors: 
fact, with art-embroidery. Transparent: Carmine, Prussian blue, purple 

Painting on satin and silk is very effective, is } lake. 
not difficult, and it can be utilized in a variety of Semi-transparent: Burnt sienna, terre yerte, 
ways. It is especially suitable for large folding- } Vandyke brown. 
screens, hand-screens, table borders, dress trim- Opaque: Flake white, Venetian red, oobalt, 
mings, ete., ete. We haye seen several ball- } vermilion, chrome yellow, Nos. 1, 2, 3. 4 
dresses, recently, with sprays of flowers painted } These are sufficient to make a beginning with. 
on them; and long kid gloves are now often ‘They are prepared in tubes at any colorman’s. 
painted with little bouquets to match the dress. } A bottle of turpentine will also be required, a 
We give, hence, a design, which may be used for } wooden palette, a palette knife, and some sable 
a sereen, or other purposes, In our February ' brushes, Nos. 4 and 5. 
number, for 1880, we gave several Japanese } The satin may be cotton-backed, but the finer 


designs in embroidery, which our old subscribers j the grain the better. Now for the design. If 
(81) 
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you can draw, take a flower and copy it. If you ; your colors, but be very careful to wash your 
cannot draw, utilize old crewel patterns. Honey- ‘brushes well in it after using them. This is of 
suckle, jasmine, ox-eyed daisies, apple-blossom, ‘the utmost importance, for if they are left dirty, 
and any other flowers, with a good deal of white ; the paint will stick to them and loosen the hairs 
or yellow in them, always come out well on black { of the brushes. 

satin. Suppose you are going to paint a bit of | For decorating a screen, you might have some 
apple-blossom. Take your palette; squeeze out } such design as that given above. For a dado to 
of your tubes a little carmine and a good deal of ‘a room, red poppies or purple clematis would 
flake white for the apple-blossom; and terre 3 haye a charming effect. Painting in water-color, 
yerte, chrome yellow, burnt sienna, and Prussian ; although not so effective as oil, is not without its 
blue for the green leaves. Begin by putting in / merits. It is not so much trouble as oil, and has 
the high lights with flake white, using a little {the advantage of being free from smell. Oils. 
turpentine, and while the work is still wet, $ depend very much on the weather, whether they 
apply a little carmine mixed with white to those auch or not: on a dry fine day, with the 
petals that require it. For the calyx use terre windows open, it is imperceptible; but a damp 
yerte mixed with yellow chrome, and put in the } day makes all the difference. 

stamens with orange chrome. You will now Painting in oil on silk presents no further 
begin the leaves, using the paint as thin as pos- difficulties than painting on satin, although it is 
sible and working the way of the leaves, instead ; best, sometimes, to liave the silk prepared by 
of putting ona flat tint as in water-color. If you ; sizing it. In painting in water-color, the chicf 
wish to show the under-side of a leaf, use a little ‘ thing is to use plenty of Chinese white: this 
flake white with the green. The stalk might be ; may be procured in bottles, and will then last 
of Vandyke brown mixed with white, burnt : much longer than in the tubes, that are usually 
sienna being used in places showing the knots in fused. A little gum, added to the colors, brightens 
the wood. Do not use much turpentine with {the general effect. 
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LAMP SHADE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, a pretty design for a lamp an application of net. This design could also be 
shade; and in the front of the number, we give utilized for a necktie, if it is wished. The 
the detail. The detail shows one leaf, full } shade, when completed, should be mounted on 
working size, ornamented with embroidery and } colored sarsanet. 


TAM O’ SHANTER OAP. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials, five ounces of yarn or wool. Bone { stitel! —Thirtoonth to twenty-third round. Work 
crochet hook, middle size, say No. 8 to 10. The } round, two stitches in every sixteenth stitch. 
cap is worked throughout iu single crochet into} Twenty-fourth to twenty-ninth round. Work 
the stitch, not into the loop of the chain, When ; round, two stitches in every twenty-eighth stitch. 
the ninth round has been reached, it is a good i —Thirtieth round. Work round, without in- 
plan to tie a piece of white cotton into a stitch ; } ereasing—Thirty-first to thirty-sixth ound. 
it will be of great use in marking the commence- } Work round, decreasing by omitting every twenty- 
eighth stitch.—Thirty-seventh to forty-seventh 
round. Work round, decreasiug by omitting 
every sixteenth stitch—Forty-eighth round. 
Work round, increasing by working two in every 
sixth stitch.—Fourty-ninth to fifty-sixth round. 
Work round, without increasing or decreasing. 
These last seyen rows should be worked tighter 
than the rest of the cap. 

To make the tuft, wind a sufficient quantity of 
yarn on a piece of cardboard about two inches 
wide, withdraw the cardboard, and then bind 





ment of each round, and save trouble. Make a} 
ring of six chain.—First round. Work ten} 
stitches into the ring—Second round. Work } 


round, two stitches in each stitch —Third round. } A 3 
Buea Most eau e oh eneah = 3 } the centre of the yarn with five or six turns of 
Work round, two stitches in every third stiteh— 


Fourth to seventh round. Work round, two} “™P¢ thread, tying it tightly, then cut the ends 


stitches in every fourth stitch.—Eighth to twelfth jof each loop of the yarn, and trim the ball or 
ee tuft to shape. 


round. Work round, two stitches in every twelfth ; 


PALM-LEAF DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET. 








BY MRS. JA 











Use the widest footing, if an insertion is de-jnet. For border of curtains, use mosquito 
sired, and darn in the pattern with linen floss. { netting, or coarse bobinette. There are few pat- 
For the ends of cravat, use either black or white { terns, ever designed, that are so artistic as this. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Wuar Is “Tre Besr Socrery ?”—Lowell, the poet, now the 
“Pererson” yor’ 18811 Greater INpucemeNts Titkn } American Minister to England, in a recent address in Lon- 
Ever! We call attention to the Prospectus for 1881, on the } Gon, said that it was easy to get into good society, in fact 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “ Peterson” is } into the very best, if we would only read. To be in intellectual 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. That | ciety, which he truly called the highest, it was only neces- 
the public at large admits the justice of the claim, is proved } Sry to go to a library, He was right. Shakespeare, Milton, 
by the fact, that “Peterson” has tiow, and has hind for years, } Pope, Byron, Wordsworth, Addison, Goldsmith, all the il- 
the largest circulation of any ladg’e book in the world,  lustrious galaxy of English literature, need no letters of in- 

We claim also that “Peterson” combines more desirable ; troduction; they are ours to converse with, if we will only 
qualities than any other magazine. Its stecl-engravings listen. Whatever may be the outward surroundings of one’s 
are the finest, and a étecl-engraving is the finest of all! life, no matter how coarse, or sordid, one still has it within 
engravings. Its stories are the best published: no lady's | one’s power, to spend part of each day, at least, in this high 
book has such contributors. In its fashion department, it / Society. Nothing else farnishes companions so refined. No- 
has long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles | Where can such true culture be gained. Books never 
are the newest and most elegant; its superb, colored plates ¢ deceive, never betray, never slander: they are, above all 
have no rivals, The pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, | other friends, the truest;and most reliable. An intercourse 
each month, and the “Every-day” department, make it, | with the best writers is invaluable in forming the mind, the 
moreover, indispensable in a family, as a matter of economy, | heart, and through them, even the manners. ‘There is noth- 
When but one magazine is taken, “ Peterson” should be that | ing you can read, no matter_how trivial, that is not better 
magazine; and every family should take, at Ieast, one mag-} than idleness. A home, in which reading prevails, is always 
azine. } a home of refinement. 

We continue to offer fonr kinds of clubs. For one kind | rae 
the premium. is our unrivalled engraving: “Gran‘father {| TH Wonsuir or Tittrs—In a recent lecture, Mrs. Julia 
Tells Of Yorktown,” or our Illustrated Album, Quarto, Gilt. | Ward Howe, with her accustomed eloquence, animadverted 
For another kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for | on the folly of those American girls who aro ambitious of 
1881. For still another kind, there are two premiums: } Marrying foreigners with titles.. She pointed out how igno- 
the engraving or Album, and also a copy of “Peterson.” } ble the ambition was; how, as a rule, the girls were sought 
For our yery largest clubs, the magazine and both the } only for their money; and how very rarely these unions re- 
engraving and Album are given, three premiums in all! No } sulted in happiness. The increasing worship of rank, which 
other magazine offers such inducements. { may be noticed among so many wealthy families, especially 

Now is the time to get up clubs. Everybody will subscribe } i2 our eastern cities, can be called by no other name than 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put ; “Snobbishness.” To hear some of these people talk, one 
before them. Be jirst in the field. A specimen will be sent, } Would think this was no longer a republic. 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment! i 


















oo Tue Kenstyaton Stier, about which some new subserib- 
A Trrevre To '80.—A California subscriber, renewing her } ers enquire, is the old, well-known ontline-stitch, or stem- 
subscription, says: “And this reminds me, not to forget to ; stitch, under another name. We give, on ancther page, 
mention the delightful evenings we had ‘round the wood- | a description of it, with illustrations, showing how to hold 
fire—which glows on a Californian’s hearth, through sum-{ the needle, ete., ete. We think we haye made this descrip- 
mer, as well as winter, evenings—following the fortunes of f tion plain, but for those who desire it, we will send a leaf 
the beautiful American, in Mrs Stephens’ ‘Lost.’ Another : with the ontline-stitch begun upon it, showing how to place 
favorite story was the ‘Talisman of Montezuma.’ Among ‘ the needle, on the receipt of twenty-five conts, directed to 
the minor stories, I believe none gaye us more pleasure than ; Mis. Jane Weaver, care of Peterson's Magazine. 
the ‘Marble Queen,’ which was, indeed, the very type of a pun, 
fireside tale. It would be a curious study,” she adds, “if all 
the readers of a magazine could compare notes, as to their 
individual tastes, and choice, in reading.” We, the editors, 
may add that our experience is “many minds, many tastes,” 
and 50, in “Peterson,” we try to have something to please 
everyone. 





Ovr New Year's Grrt to the hundred and fifty thousand 
subscribers for “Peterson” for 1881 is the most beautiful 
aflair of the kind ever published. It isa design, as will be 

} seen, in the style of Henry the Third, in art-embrcidery, 
Every color, in this exquisite affair, had to be. printed seyar- 


ately. Hence the cost of the whole is something almost mar- 
velle But “Peterson” spares no expense to “lead th 
Oun Presa EXGRAvING fs recefved, by the press and } Pojgn ear a aaah 





public, with unbounded popularity. ‘The Blue Valley (Neb) 
Blade says: “Tt is eqnally appropriate and beantiful: such 
mezzotints, at retail, are sold for five dollars: only the 
enormous circulation of ‘Peterson? can explain why the 
proprietor can afford such premiums.” Tt adds, as hundreds 
of others do, “Peterson is, undoubtedly, the best and | 
cheapest of the lady's books.” 





“ELEGANCE AND Loveninrss."—The Boston (Mass.) Home 
Journal, a high authority, says: “Peterson's magazine al- 
} Ways comes freighted with an atmosphere of elegance and 
Joyeliness. The fashions, particularly, are as beautiful as 
they are sensible.” 
Srzr-Conscrovsness Is Tue Worst foible that a young 
A Prrasant Worn costs nothing, and never does harm; { girlcan have. Neyer think of yourself, if you would be at 
“buta “eee often makes an enemy for life, { ease in society, 








REVIEW OF 








Our Prmauas Fon 1881. Our new premium engraving, 
to be presented to persons getting up clubs, for this year, is 
from an original picture, by that distinguished American 
artist, Edward I, Henry. It is particularly appropriate, 
considering that 1881 is the “Yorktown Centennial Year.” 
‘The engraving is in line and stipple, in the highest style of 
art, by Himan & Brothers, of the size of 24 inches by 20, and is 
ontitled, “Gran’rarien Tess Or Yorktown.” It repre- 
sents a veteran of '76, in his old age, with his little grand- 
daughter between his knees, rehearsing the story of the 
Surrender of Cornwallis. The picture is painted with all 
that skill, and that truth in detail, which distinguishes this 
colebrated artist, and ought to be on the walls of every house in 
America, 

Tn addition to this superb engraving, thore will be given, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and Iunusrnarep 
Auuva, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. But see the terms, on 
the last page of cover, for information, 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter up of 
tho club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
engraving, or Album: and for some, all three. ‘The induce- 
ments to get up clubs were nover beforo so «creat. 

Nove is the time to get up clubs for 1881, If you defer too 
long, others may get ahead of you. Specimens are sent 
gratis, if written for, with which to get up clubs, 





“Auways Gertina Brrrer."—The Spencer (Iowa) Re- 
porter says of Peterson's Magazine: “It is a wonder how 
this unrivalled lady's book can be published at so low a 
price, yet always be getting better; but the secret, we 
lies in its enorfuous circulation.” Yes, that is 
small profit on a large list, is our motto. ‘That of others is 
a large profit on a small list. ‘The result is that “Peterson” 
had, for 1880, more subscribors than all the rest of the lady's 
books put together; and already, for 1881, we have received so 
many accessions, that wo shall leave even 1880 behind. 





“Tuny Decrtye Mr.”—A lady writes to us: “I took 
another magazine, in 1889, that promised ever so much; but 
it deceived me, as plonty of others, have; and now I want to 
come back to Peterson,’ that alicays keeps ie promises.” We 
reecive hundreds of such letters. Why will people allow 
themselves to be “taken in” by these mushroom, irrespon- 
sible affairs? 








Compare Our Cotonen Fasutons with those in any other } 


magazine, Ours are works of art, as mere pictures; besides 
boing the most reliable and stylish of fashion plates. This 
is the only magazine that prints its fashions from steel 
plates, and bas them afterwards éolored by hand. 


Tue Steer Prarrs, Coronep Fasmioxs, colored patterns, 
and other embellishmonts, that appear in “ Peterson,” every 
Year, cost more than those of all the other lady's books in 
the United States, togethor. 

Tur Tiss Or Paver, within the Inst year, has been very 
Great, as, We suppose, is, known to our subscribers. Yet 
“ Peterson” continues to club as low as ever. 


Ovn Parts Lerrers, on tho newest fashions, written by a 
correspondent who has special facilities, are begun in this 
number. No other lady’s magazine has such letters. 

Live For Ortens, not for yourself alone. Wealth may 
0; health depart; but affection, once won, remains; and in 
trouble, or sorrow, affection is worth everything else. 
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NEW BOOKS. 








{We Have No Acuvms for whom we are responsible, 
Either remit direct to us; join a club; or subscribe through 

| some local news agent. Trust no stranger. 

ave you A Wire, sweetheart, or sister? You can give 

| them no gift, at New Year, so acceptable as would be this 

} magazine for 1881. 





Se 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Drifting. By Thomas Buchanan Read. IMlustrated From 
} Designs By Miss L. B. Humphrey. 1 vol, small Ato. Phila~ 
j delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. One of the most perfect 
| poems of its kind ever written, is “ Drifting,” descriptive 
} of the Bay of Naples, by the late Thomas Buchanan Read. 
} We have it here, at last, in a style worthy of its merits: 
{ printed in a:small quarto, on vellum-like paper, with each 
H stanzas illustrated. It may seem extravagant to say that the 
} illusttations are entirely worthy of the verses; but this is 
} really so; and the result is a volume that has hardly an 
equal. To select any one iMustration may seem invidious, 
ut though all are fine, the best, wo think, is the last. Sev- 
eral are bits of scenery about Naples: Ischia, Vesnvins, 
Sorrento: we even recognize the Hotel of the Siren, at the 
latter place, beetling over its cliff. The book would make a 
charming New Year's gift. 
} Nee Bed-Time Stories. With Tlustrations. 1vol.,16mo. By 
{ Louise Chandler Moulton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. A col- 
} lection of'e dozen, or more, stories ‘or children, written in 
that thoroughly artistic manner, that characterises ‘evory- 
$ thing that comes from Mrs, Moulton’s pen. ‘Those persons, 
} who know her poetry, know that she hasall the imaginative 
{ powers, that are requisite for tales like these; but it is only 
{ those, who are familiar with her prose, and with her skill in 
} fiction, that can realize how excellent these stories are, 
Japanese Fairy World. By William EUiot Grifis. 1 vol, 
{1Gmo, Schnectady: James H. Burbyte—This pretty little vol: 
} ume is from the pen of Mr, Griffis, author of “The Mika- 
do's Empire.” The tales are selections from the Japanese, 
and open up quite a new field, especially to those persons 
} who are interested in folk-lore. Some of the stories are as 
; charming as anything of the kind ever written, The illus- 
} trations are by a Japanese artist, Ozano, of Tokio. 
} Jack And Jit: A Vilage Story. By Louisa M. Atcott. 1 rot, 
} 16mo. Boston: Moberts Brothers. Very fow writers, can 
; 
} 





} 
; 











rival Miss Alcott; at least when she writes for children: 

though even people of “larger growth” find both amuso- 
{ment and instruction in her stories. We can fancy the 
| delight with which this little volume will be welcomed. 
{Dick Cheveley. By W. H. Kingston. 1 vol, 12mo. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—This, a posthumous work, is 
better, we think, than any which preceded it from the samo 
pen. No young lad, hardly any grown man, evon, can read 
it without feeling tho thrill of its rapid action and oxciting 
adventures. 
} Roy and Viola. Philadel 
| phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The author of this new novel 
is already favorably known for her “ Mignon,” “Dolores,” 














By Mrs. Forrester. 1 vol., 12mo. 











&e., &e, The present story is fuli of incidents, and ends 
happily, two very important requisites for popularity. 
The, Wellfields, By Jessie Forthergill. 1 vol, 12mo. Now 
York: Henry Holt & Co—This is much better, even, than 
} the “First Violin,” by tho same author, though that was a 
{ story quite above the usual average. “The Wellficlds,” for 
} instanco, is as original, and much more skillfully handled. 
i My Marriage. 1 vol, 16mo. Bostow: Roberts Brothers—A. 
story of newly married life, well told, and full of wholesome 
{ truths, ‘Tho volume is most daintily sorved up by tho pub- 
{lishers. Tho binding, especially, is a proof of that taste, 
< which always distinguishes this firm. 











86 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


OUR ARM-CHATR. rank, homely weed, and but littlé care is manifested, seem- 

Ins Tur Chart of this magazine that it combines more | ingly, to keep it in due subjection. Farmers, even though 

‘merits than any other, Its stories are the best, its fashions / often much annoyed by the burs clinging to their sheep, do 

the most stylish, its steel engravings unequalled, its patterns | not seem to resort to any energetic measures to rid them- 
in embroidery, &c., &c., more elegant and numerous. The { selves of the nuisance. 

newspaper press confirms all these claims, Says the Sua The burdock is a biennial plant, with a spindle-shaped 

(N. J.) Courier: “The most popular fashion monthly in the { root, a foot or more in length, brown externally, white and 

country.” Says the Norristown (Pa,) Herald: “The only spongy within, furnished with thread-like fibres, and having 

H 

3 

; 

















Indy’s magazine worthy of the namo.” Says the Reading } withered scales near the summit, ‘The odor of the root is 
(Pa,)| Times: “Will always rank high as 0 literary maga-? faint and unpleasant, its taste mucilaginous and sweetish, 
zine,” Says the Falls (Iowa) Sentinel: “Has some now and { ‘Mxprcat, Usrs,—All the properties claimed for the burdock 
special attractions every month.” Says the Princeton (Wis.) ' in the United States Dispensatory, are of little account, Never- 
Republic: “The first mugnzine of its class.” Says the Lynn | theless, it is an efficacious drug in obstinate eruptions of the 
(Mass.) Record: “Indispensable to everybody who desires to skin which have frequently proved unyielding to other 
keep thoroughly posted in fegard to the fashions,” Says the | remedies, Professor Graves, of Dublin, had under his care a 
Salem (N, J.) Standard: ‘The cheapest, as well as the best, } ease of ehronte impetigo, attended with varicose veins, and a 
Of the ladies’ magazines.” Thore are hundreds of such no-$ purulent, ichorons discharge, Poultices, astringent washes, 
tices, every month; or, to put it all in five words, “Peter } and all ordinary appliances were in vain. The discharge 
son” is, ax the Central Falls (It, L) Visitor says, “indispensa- ¢ increased, while the heat and itching were almost intolerable, 
Die in every household.” Four ounces of burdock root, in a quart of water, boiled 
= toa pint, and the whole to be taken daily, was then ordered. 
Mayor Bearry comes to the front with another offer of | In three or four days he was much better, and the burdock 
1b-stop organs, $58. Beatty's organs, with 4 full set reeds) | was discontinued. The man soon became worse, and suffered 
15 stops, stool, book and music, are now offered for only {as before. ‘The strong decoction was again resumed, and 
$58. New and beautiful style, as low as $30, up to $1,000, 2) continued for a time, and the patient was completely cured. 
to32 stops, Piano's for $125 to $1,600, These instrament Dr. Barton, of South Carolina, put the burdock to the test 
are shipped on test trial, No money required until they are | in an old case of skin disease, and with entire success. 
examined and found just as represented, An endless variety ' Professor Mitchell know a most obstinate case of serafulous 
of now styles are now being offered for the holiday season. | ophtialmia, that had been under various treatment to no 
Read Mr. Beatty's new advertisement, and send to Washing-} good purpose, to yield in a few weeks to teaspoonful doses of 
ton, N. J., for his latest iMustrated catalogue, just issued; | the exprossed juice from the leaves of the burdock. 
sent free to all. Mayor Beatty claims that, at the present} In using it, the fluid extracts, a pint of which contains the 
timo, he leads all other manufuctories in the number of or- } virtues of a pound of the crude root, should be preferred. 
gans manufactured monthly. 





























Tie Pessay's Garrre.—Professor Gaskell, who contin- } PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 

ues his series of “ads,” in this issue, offers to mail, free of} go~Fverything relating to this department must be sent 

charge, to each of onr subscribers who will send him their } to GKORGE CHINN, Marniriesp, Mass, All communica 

address, plainly written on a postal card, within ten days } tions aro to be headed: “ For Perense All ave invited 
: | to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 

from this date, a copy of the Penman's Gazette, giving full | sould be accompanied by the answers Ga 

particulars of Gaskell’s Compendium. ‘The last issue is a | i 




















yery beautiful one; it gives many handsome engravings at ci 
penmanship by those who have learned from the Compen- No. 91.—Squark ReMarpens. 
dium, and portraits of tho most famous of these writers} Tehead and curtail words, having the following signifien- 
throughout the country. { tlons, and got a complete word-squares 1, A woven fabric. 
a ' 2. Pierced, 3, Vapor. 
Honsronn's Act Putospirare. is particularly recommended | ipj.e following form the square: 1. Fortune, 2. Mineral, 
for wakefulness, hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous | 5. 4 common beverage, 
system. } Marblehead, Mass, Garsex, 
sees ; — 
No. 92.—Dovnrs: Cross-Wonns, = 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


[Muprcat Borayy—Or mim Ganvex, Fiery aN Forest] 


In fenring, in glaring, and hearing. 
In giraffe, but not in mink. 

In braying, and fraying, and praying. 
Tn mustard, but not in pink, 

In gushing, in hushing, and rushing. 
Tn raccoon, but not in male. 

In foaming, in loaming, and roaming. 
In spaniel, but not in yale, 

In carting, in darting, and parting. 
Tn quahaug, but not in hind, 

In seaming, in scheming, and seeming. 

Only two plants, bear in mind. 


BY ADRAM LIVEzEY, M, D. 


No. L—Brnvock—Larra Mason or Orrrcrn aus. 


[Greek, Tabet, to lay hold of; from its hooked, tenacious 
involuores, or burs.) 








Toranrcar, Cranacrens—Stem two to four feet high, very 
stont, paniculately branching, roughish-pubescent, Leaves 
alternate, very large; radical or lower ones ono to two fect § 

‘long, cordate oblong, upper ones ovate; petioles nine to 
eighteen inches in length. Heads panicled, roundish-ovate, + 
one-half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, pink-pur- 
ple, very adhesive by the hooks. Ianrnat,—Though a na- 
tive of Kurope, it is abundant in the United States, growing 
in waste places, among rubbish, around old buildings, road- 
sides, and in cultivated grounds, Anyone who has been — 
once in contact with its burs, well remembers this coarse, Answers Next Month, 


Dunkirk, 





My Dor. 





No. 93—Dramonp. 
1. A consonant. 2. A nickname, 3, Heads, 4. A road, 
{ 5, Aniron pipe. 6. A nickname, 7 A letter. 





Twinn. 
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ANSWERS TO Puzzies In THE December NuMBER. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK 


Ay-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

To Prepare a Turkey—Tho turkey should be well singed 
and freed from “pin-feathers,” and thoroughly drawn by 
opening one side just below the breast-bone. Be sure to 
take everything ont that is inside, not forgetting the parts 
lying between the ribs or the “soul.” Wipe dry, after 
washing well in cold water, Then dip the turkey two 
seconds into boiling water, and immediately two seconds into 
ice-water. This will give it a very plump appearance. Cut 
the nock off close to the body, leave the skin longer, draw it 
over the neck, and tie; also tie the legs close to the «ides, 
haying cut off the first joint, Fasten the wings to the sides 
with fine skewers, having cnt off the pinions, Put the 
gizzanl, liver, heart and neck to boil in a quart of water; 
allow two and a-quarter hours to roast a turkey weighing 
ten pounds. If the specimen happen to be one of many 
summers, boil it one hour or so before roasting. Baste with 
salt and water once, then cover with lumps of butter and 
afterwards baste with the drippings. When nearly done, 
dredge well with flour and baste with butter. 

The Dressing—Take three pints of bread crumbs for a 
medium-sized turkey; chop finely, with one-quarter pound 
of salt pork, a good Iump of butter, salt, pepper-sauco and 
savory or marjorum, and break in two or three eggs to make 
it of the right consistency. Fill both the breast and body, 
and sew up, Riched mashed potatoes also make a good 
stuffing. 

Oyster Dressing. —Use oysters with their liquor, and just 
bread crumbs enough to make of proper consistency; a 
Dlade of mace, a little pepper and salt. 

Lhe Gravy—Maving boiled the giblets in a quart of water 
till tender, strain the broth thus obtained into a dripping- 
pan, having removed the turkey, Tuke the liver and mash it 
very flue with the back of a spoon and return to the gravy. 
‘Then chop very fine the heart and gizzard, and add to the 





gravy, and thicken with browned flour; stir and season } 


well; boil flye minutes, 

Boiled Rebbit With Onion Sawce—Peel five or six modinm- 
sized onions and put them into cold wator; boil them till 
tender; cut up the rabbit into joints and put it into a sance- 
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{ pan with sufficient ecld water to cover it, and simmer gently 
for an hour and a-half, Chop the onions and season them 
With a ealtspoonful of salt, the sume of white pepper, aud 
put them into a small saucepan, with an ounce of utter and 
two tablespoonfuls of milk. Stir and boil up, lay the rabbit 
neatly on a hot dish, pour the sauce over it, and serve at 
once, 


t 

} 

i 

3 

| To Use Up the Remains of Cold Joints—Chop tho meat very 
fine, with fat bacon or ham, add a little sult, cayenne, grated 
lemon peel, nutmeg, parsley, a few breail crumbs and two 
eggs, to one pound meat, Put ull into a sancepan, with two 
tablespoonfuls of cream and two ounces butter, This is 
the proportions to one ponnd chopped meat. Stir over the 
fire for five minutes, Let the mixture get cold, aud then 
put it into light paste to bake, in the shape of rolls. 


VEGETABLES, 


Parsnips—With a vegetable scoop, cut them ont raw to 
any shape preferred. Drop them in fast boiling wator, add 
sult and a small quantity of white pepper; when done drain 
thoroughly, toss them ina saucepan with a little butter, and 
some parsley finely chopped. Serve as a garnish, or they 
may be served alone, 

Parsnips (Masked.)—Boil them in plenty of fast-boiling 
salted water; when doue pass them through « sieve, then 
work a piece of butter and a little milk in them in a sauce- 
Pan, over the fire, adding pepper and sult to taste. 

DESSERTS, 

Apple Pudding (1.)—Mako a paste with equal quantities of 

{ sifted flour and finely chopped suet, a pinch of salt and a 

little water, Roll it ont thin into a large piece, place this 

over a well-buttered basin, and push it in 60 as to line the 

i basin with it, cut it off all round so as to Ieave enough: to fold 
up; roll out the trimmings to such a size as to cover the top 

} of the basin, Pare, core, and slice a quantity of good, sound 

| 























apples. Put them in the basin with brown sugar to taste, 

and either some chopped lemon peel, two or three cloves, or 
{ 4 little gratod nutmeg; add a piece of fresh butter, pack tho 
{ apples tightly in, put on the cover of paste, turn up the 
{ edges and press them down, tie a floured pudding cloth over, 

and put the basin into a saucepan full of boiling water, 
which should come well over the pudding. Boil from two 
to three hours according to size, 

Apple Pudding (2.)—Proceed as above, putting the apples 
in layers, with a little orange or quince marmalade between 
each. 











CAKES. 

Pound Cakes—Deat to cream one pound butter, and work 
it smoothly with one pound sifted loaf-sugar, and nine well- 
Deaton eggs, and mix in lightly one pound flour, half a 
nutmeg grated, and a little pounded cinnamon or mace; 
Veat together half-an-honr and bake about one hour in a 
} brisk oven. Candied lemon peel ent thin, and Llanched and 
{ chopped sweet elmonds, are cometimes added; and halt 
$ pound currants will make the cake much richer, Half the 

above proportions will make a moderately-sized cake. 


Simple Cake—Six ounces of Oswego flour, seven ounces of 
sifted loaf-sugar, five ounces of fresh butter, beaten to a 
cream, three fresh eges beaten, and a tablespoonful of new 
milk; mix these together, and beat for ten minutes. Butter 
a tin, half fill it with the mixture, and bake ina quick oven 

} for eight or ten minutes. Currants, chopped candied peel, 
or caraway seeds may be added. 

Children’s Cake-—One pound of flour, quarter-pound sugar, 
quarter-pound currants, quarter-pound sultana raisins, one 

} ounce candied peel, one teaspoonful of spice, one teaspoonful 

ground ginger, one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, Mix 

well, and make into a soft dough with a large cupful of 

| buttermilk. Bake in a quick oven about an hour and a- 

{ quarter. [Currants are best left out of children’s cakes.—Ep.] 
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ART-EMBROIDERY. { Often the yeins are put in with silks, when all the rest of 


‘Tun Kexsinatox, on Ovttuse Srircu.—To make the Ken- | €mbroidery is done in crowels. 


sington, otherwise cullod the outline-<titch, or stem-stiteh, a} Sometimes the work when done, (particularly filled-in 
Knot is first mado-in the crowel, aud the thread is brought } Work,) is found to be very much drawn, or puckered. ‘This 
from the under side of the work to the surface. Next, the | i# easily remedied. Strotch the work tight, and smooth, faco 
vedle is pasied back again, from the upper side, at ahout a } downward on the ironing-table, and lay a damp cloth over it. 
quarter of an inch distance, more or less, according to'the } Press the cloth with a hot iron, dnd'when the work hasbeen 
fineness of the design to be worked, It is again brought up, ' in this way steamed, run the iron over it until itis quite dry, 
at about half-way from the first point, and carried on to | When it will be found’ perfectly smooth and even. Felt and 
shout as far beyond the second, and repeated. See the illus- crash as foundations, more easily pucker in working than 
tration given here. cloth. In washing crewel work, use a lather of best Castile 
{ soap, and wash in the suds, but do not rub the soap upon 
the crewels, Rinse in warm water, and squeeze without 

wringing. Also be careful to stretch while drying. 

When the leaves are to be shaded, or the petals of flowers, 
still use the same stitch, but work the outer edge of color 
first, beginning on the outline, and going towards the centre. 
Be careful not to take all the stitches right up to the inner 


ys edge of color. First make the termination of the stitches of 











different lengths, so that a hard defined line of color is 
avoided, and instead, the colors blend, and shade into each 
other. 

4 2 Bs e It is quite easy to make curyes, and angles in this stitch, 
In working a pattern in purely outline-stitch, by hand, } +.xing care that the lines of stitches follow the direction of 


hold the work firmly between the first finger and thumb of g ; 
the left hand, holding the'threal under the’ thumb, before § tho fibre of the leaf, or flower to be imitated. ‘Thus the stalk 


placing the needle in, as seen in our next illustration. 





ILLUSTRATION FOR SHADING A LEAF OR THE PETAIS OF A 
FLOWER, 


of a flower should never be worked across, but always 
lengthwise, A good artist in needlework will carefully 
study nature, and work her design conscientiously according 
toitsrules. When thin places in this kind of embroidery 
are seen, it is necessary to fill such places up without 
appedrance of patching; but carefully supply the stitches 
which seem to Le lost. 











FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
|. Fie, 1.—EventNo-Dress ov Yeutrow Su.x.—The front is 
| made plain, and. trimmed with two knife-plaited rafites: 
{Whe waist and back of the dress are cut in one piece, and 
trimmed with white lace and bows’of yellow satin ribbon- 
‘The half-short sleeves and open corsage, are also trimnicd 
} with lace. White roses at the breast, and in the hair. 


Always begin to work from the lower end first; and work 
upwares. We will add, that, for small d’oylies, or very fine 
objects, the stiteh should bé much shorter, than that which 
wo huve given in our illustration, which was made inten- 
tionally large, in order that it might be ensily followed— 
although, however, the size is one used for many objects. 

Lmaves Axp STALKS are treated somewhat differently. For 
stalks, bogin, (using the'stem-stitch) from the lower end } Fro. m—Recertion or Evenine-Dness or Brvr Siux, for 
first, and work on the outline until it is crosséd by a leaf or i ayoung lady. ‘The short skirt is edged with a deep knife- 
flower, then pass the needle to the other side, and work back } plaiting. ‘The front of the draped over-skirt is trimnied 
again on the opposite outline, to the lower end; then work | with white Ince, and the skirt is looped with blue satin 
another line of stitches inside the outline, and so on until { ribbon, fuced with white satin. The high square waist is 
the stalk is Bled up. When leaves are to beall of one color, | trimmed with a bead netting over the shoulders, and down 
they aro done in the same way, and the veins put in last, { the front, and with blue satin bows, and a white rose. 














SoA oN RR NE RNAS OIOD 
OUR) PARIS’ LETTER.) 39" 








Fro. 1.—Dinsen on Evesixe-Darse oF Buick Satine } Though in that case it need not be quite so large, and could 
Lyoxs—The train is :untrimmed. The front is ornamiented } be: made of black lace only.’ Fancy muifis of all kinds are 
with a silk scarf in the richest Oriental colors; and trimmed | very fashionable, and are often made up of the satin, velvet, 
with a chenille fringe to match. Tassels of the same:fringe, ; or silk of which'the costume is composed, ornamented with 
trim the bottom of the skirt. | The entire waist is: made of ; lace; bows of ribbon, or flowers: 
the Oriental material. The sleeves have’a black ciff,and'a} Pie, xt11—MAntie or Favre Vetver, mach trimmed 
black bow is placed on the left side of thesquare neck, Red | with 2 rich jet fringe. Bonnet of cream-colored ‘félt, 
rose in the hair, } trimmed with shirrings, and cream surah silk; the strings 


Fig. 1v.—Bari-Darss oF Marzy-Coronkp SAtin—The | edged with late. 
train is richly trimmed with a flotince, edged with’ a knife- } Fic. x1v—Heap-Daess of Waite Lace, trimmed with 
plaiting, and lined with manve satin. This” trimming’) rosettes, composed of loops of violet ribbon. 
eee cerieseatreni | 2 *ePer Can Te i i of whi in 

a » } and the fichu is, composed ,of white crépe, edged with lace, 
plaited lengthwise, snd finished with a deep flotinee, edged } a4 fastened in front with a flower, 
with a knife-plaiting, and headed bya ptifling. ‘The'cnirass: 
waist is buttoned diagonally, atid’ trimmed with @ berke of 
violets. 

Fig. v.—WaAnkiya-Dress or Brack Casters Ham.—The 


bottom is trimmed with a plaiting of dull black silk. The 
front is a good deal draped, and edged’ with a border of | F'- Xv1—Lrenr Buown! Beaven Bonnet, ornamented 


figured velvet; the back is also draped in a puff, and the | spree and flame-colored beetles: The strings are golden 
bottom, which is square, is also edged with the figured } Town, and the feathers are shaded from brown to gold. 
velvet. The close-fitting jacket is also trimnied with the Figs. xVit. AND XIX.—COLLAR AND Cur oF Sporrep Musiin. 
velvet. Small black yelvet toque, with a black feather. —Claret and blue spots on a cream-colored ground. Thehem 
Fig, vi—WALKiN@-Dittsé oF BrowN ‘Wootes, with rea } Of both collar and cuffs are'of the'éime material, with the 


and ‘cream-colored-spots. ‘The skirt is kilted-all the way } SPots closer together, 
down the front, and near the bottom: crossed with folds of ; GexeRaL Remanxs—Woolen dresses are simply: madgg— 
brown'silk. The princess tunic has a gathered waistcost of / brown, red mahogany, dark gray, and purple are the colory 
plain brown silk, and turns back with revers. The drapery | and they are trimmed with bands of seal or gray rabbit 
is held in place with ribbon loops. Brown bonnet, with } from the Scilly Isles, a pretty fur, which will have a certein 
shaded red and cream-colored feathers. vogue. . The bodices are sometimes ornamented with collars” 

Fro. vit.—Hovse-Daess oy Bicr; trimmed with bands of } and. cutis, embroidered with gold, and. called’ “ officers’ and 
striped violet silk, or Pekin. . Skirt with two deep kiltings > Prefects’ collars;” they are high and straight; and a. thipk 
im front, ant with a-drapery at the back, bordered with.’ ruche of sulphur or coffee-brown lace is. worn with them, 
Pekin, and which falls on a still deeper kilting, reaching to} Velvet or velveteen skirts are much used. The German yel- 
the centre of the skirt. The tablier, formed of upright } vet, which is much cheaper than the Lyons, is genprally: 
folds, is hordered with Pekin; coat-bodice, with basques or- } employed for under-skirts, and even trimmihgs: One of, the 
namented with triangular pieces of Pekin, and with two | Prettiest that we have scen is of iri-color, and. wad-worn 
Jarge buttons, Sleeves with Pekin reyers; pockets orna- } under a cream-colored camel's hair polovaise. " 
mented with Pekin, ani Pekin collar. (Pekin is a variety of } Our Lerret From Panis, printed Below, gives full details 
striped gilk.) This dress is yery beautiful when made of $ of the very latest fashions. "The combinations aro follawed ~ 
cream-colored mun’s cloth, or camel's hair, and trimmed } ont in-all cheaper materials; and when silks, sutingy/ and 
with any light-colored striped silk, or with silver braid; or } silver and gold brocados, are combined in thie richest dreaeea) 
if made of some black material, and trimmed with gold } cheaper brocades, silks, cashmeres, etc, ar’ madesupijn the 
braid. } came way, in'more commot mnatordalay : 

Fie, vir, Wanxixe-Dress or Brack Satry, or of black “ 





} (Fic. xvi—Vetver Bonner or THE Restoration Suapy. 
—It is of claret-colored velvet, and the feathers are shaded 
from claret to cardinal-red. ‘The crowniis low, with puflings 
of.dark satin. Wide satin strings. 




















Sicilienne, lightly waded, «It is made lightly gathered in } ALON ALE 
at the waist, and sufficiently large. to allow of thick under- } ; 
waist, ‘The sleeves have a “cap” at the, top, and are OUR PARIS LETTER. 
gathered in at the wrist. The waisthand is fastened with ihe ame ag 


bows in front. ‘The pocket is laid in box-plaits, and orna- 
mented with a bowof ribbon, and large crochet buttons fasten } I cannot remember'a season, when) there hae-bebn suchia 
the garment down the frout. The garment reaches nearly } total change in important pojnts/in fashions asitethis. Dull 
to the bottom of the black silk flounce of the dress. } Silks have been! replated by satin; warm, ricii’eoibrs have 
Tennceee ec taken the place of the dull; faded tints, 60 lonz-popilars nor 
Fig. 1x—Wasxrva-Daess. or Brows. Sais, ann. Brown } 51° ‘dies! skirts strapped beck sy as to/hindsr-their move- 
axp Gorn Brocué.—The front ia composed. of four plaited | Meme” The: low-necked “corsage is: les and.rless worn, . 
raffles of the satin, edged with a band of the broché, ‘The | ndeeds excent/at' large parties, or balls, tho! square: corsage 
wtraight panels at the sides are of the broché, and.the brown | 207 lace! sleeves: are in favor. | The) corsage; ini this case, 
satin’ back is:puffed. The deep bodice has broché, revers., @ ™sde dressy with lace, tulle, etc. ‘Trainsj-too, are now 
and cuffs. Brown, velvet bonnet, with feather shaded. from, ; “most Wholly confined to full dress, even recension toilettes 
Reape : | being made with round skirts: "all-dresseqj:intended for 
. } young girls, are made with a half-train onig-tovthe great’ 
Fro. x-—Doratan-Croax or Gray Brave Ctoma, trimmed | comfort of the youthful wearers, especially inidaneing. 
with broad bands of seal fur. ‘The wide sleeves are cut in) “For driving, or demt-tilette dresses, the Aagorté styl i 
the cloak. Gray plush bonnet, with gray plumes. the Princesse; or Gabrielle, cat in'two matoriiily the front 
Figs, Xt. AND XIT—PELERINE AND Morr or Brack anp | differing from the back.’ Velvet and eatin: Blend well for 
Gorn Lacr, that ia the lace is black, outlined with a gold ; these toilettes, as do also brocade and satin.. The back and 
thread. Theve articles make a most dresty finish for a plain | train of the drés (for the Princeeese shape requites a trait,) 
black toilette, and add very much to'a visiting or reception-} are’ mado of either velvet or brocade, thecftont being of 
Awe, Far Nouae wear also, the peerine te very bentii ! satin, eithershirred or embroidered.  Somotinios the juncture 
OL, 1. »~—b, 





90- CHILDREN’S 


ofthe front with the train is concealed by revers of a third § 
material, or of contrasting color. Thus Worth shows a} 
dress in pale lilse brocade, the front in pale lilac satin, em- { 
broidered with silver and seed pearls, while up either side of | 
the skirt is placed a revers of violet velvet, broad at the hem } 
and tapering to a point at the waist. The same style is also 
shown in white brocade and white satin, the revers being in 
dark crimson velvet. This combination of dark red velvet, 
with white materials, is one of Worth’s latest and happiest 
inuoyations; and it is almost invariably becoming. Gold 
{ 
; 
; 
Drocades. ‘These long cloaks are invariably made of : 
materials; they would be too showy in any colored stuffs. { 
Worth lines them throughout with watered silks, in rich } 
Those mucliln igérmet;-earonblen; ‘violet; or ‘deep’ Moriliant'$ 
blue, One cloak, shown at his establishment, lately, was in $ 
black stamped’ velvet. ‘The collar was! of dark crimson } 











and silver, either in the form of embroideries, braiding, or 
very heavy passementeries, are amongst the most popular 
rimmings for ball-dresses, 

Striped gauzes are coming largely into vogue for evening 
dresses for young ladies, They are in solid colors, the 
stripes being in mtin. ‘The corsage is usnally’composed of 
plain gauzes, or satin, and the skirt is draped with a broad 
ecarf-draping, either in eatin, or watered silk, of a hue to 
mitch the dress. These scarf-draperies are placed around 
the hips, and are either knotted at one side, or directly in 
front, ‘This latter style is only becoming to a very slender 
figure. 

Cloaks are now made immensely long, and of the paletot 
shape, which is, in fact, nothing more or less than the old- 
fashioned sacque revived. They are shirred in the back, 
from the collar to the waist, to give the necessary fullness to 
the skirts, ‘They are shown in stamped velvets; in corded 
silk, intermixed with velvet; and in’ small patterned 


velvet, and the wide'sleeves were bordered with Lands of the } 
same. Down the front weit a broad band of black marabont } 
trimming, and the hem was edged with a corresponding } 
band, ‘The whole gurment was lined with dark blue } 
watered sill. 

* For opera and carriage wear, short dolmans, richly } 3 
trimmed, and drawn in with a ribbon at the waist, are much | 
in ypguo. ‘Tho most, splendid opera-cloak of. the season is, { 
howevor, of the long paletot shape, It is of white stamped 
velvet, with collar and sleeve-bands in, white satin, embroid- 
erod with gold, and. with flowers in their natural hues in 
sewing silk. The lining is of white watered silk. 

‘The polonaise has been revived to a limited extent, but 
only for ordinary wear. Visiting, or reception-<dresses, are 
made with short, draped, singlo skirts, and with corsages, 
that slope up at the hips, and are rounded in front, and at 
the back, Velvet and satin are employed in these toilettes, i 
either matching, or in contrasting colors. Dark blue velvet, 
with caroubier atin} plamicolored velvet, with rose-pink 
-satin; and emerald-green velvet, with apple-green satin, aro 
, amongst the fayorite combinations. These toilettes are, of 
-course, only for edrriage, or reception wear; but certainly 
\ax- amount of magnificence is now displayed in the matter of, 
;ehert dresses, which heretofore has been considered only) ap- 
»proprinte for bally or dinner-costumes But: the fact of the 
matter is simply this—the suit for out-door winter dress has 
gone wholly out of fashion. ‘These elegant short dresses are 
therefore adapted to be worn at small parties, or informal 
dinners, as well as for receiving, or paying “afternoon calls. 
In tho latter case, they are hidden in the carriage, beneath 
along paletot, or a fur-lined circular, of are fully displayed 
under a short dolman of rich white-grounded cashmere 
patterned cloth, trimmed with bands of marabout trimming, 
and’ with wide sewing-silk fringe.’ It is no longer essential 
td hays n wrap to mitch 'the costume. 

Morning-dresses are/extremely ‘stylish and pretty). The 
latest made are in the matinée form; that is to say, they are 
made with along loose sacque, worn over a separate’ skirt. 














FASHIONS. 





‘They are in all delicate shartes of cashmere, and are a good 
deal trimmed with rufiies of lace, the richest style having 
a vest of white plush, with revers of satin at either side 
matching the hue of the cashmere, The loose Princesse 
form retains its popularity, as it is at once graceful and con- 
venient, Velvet gores are sometimes let in at the two side- 
seams, on either side of the skirt, and are bordered witht 
white lace ruffles. A palo blue cashmere, with the gores in 
dare red velvet, is very tasteful and stylish, 

For hairdressing, the severely simple style is more the 
rage than ever; the hair parted plainly, arranged in a 
braided knot at the back; and with a row of soft flat frizzed 
curls oyer the brow, kept close to the forehead by an inyisi- 
ble net, This style is so exquisitely becoming, that it is sure 
to last long, though it drives all tho hair-dressers to despair; 
for being s0 simple and so, easy of achievement, ladies cau 
arrange their hair for themselves, Diamond combs, either 
real or imitation, are worn in full dress; but as a usual thing, 
the well-shaped heads of the Parisian belles show forth in 
undisguised beauty, without a single ornament. 

Lvcy H. Hoovrn. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Boy'’s Oven-Coat or Dran Crom. Tt is double- 
breasted, fastened with large horn buttons, and has three capes 
and @ collar of the cloth, bound with fing uel Drab hat, 
with brown velvet trimming. 

Fig. 1.—Youne Grau’s Dress or Dank Green CAMEL's 
Ham. The skirt is edged with a deep kilt-plaiting, above 
which is laid a scarf of the camel's hair, whicli ties at the 


| back. | The basque-coat is ettt away infront, has a small cape, 


and is finished with a row of machine stitching, 
green plush bonnet. 

‘Kiros. ut anv 1v.—Grnr’s] Paneror (Front anv Back) 
Mane or Citecxep Crorn. It fastens down the centre with 
} square horn buttons, and ix quite close-fitting, ‘The cape 
and hood are lined with dark blue plush, and plaitings of the 
plush are inserted in the back of the coat. Satin or silk may 
he used in the place of the plush, if desired. Tho mnffis of 
tho same cloth, and edged with seal-skin to match the toque, 
which has a stiff wing in it at the side, 


Soft 








OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 

After many inquiries from our mibscribers, ive have established 
a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodition and beneyit. 
Everything is purchased, with laste ani discretion, by an experi- 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the list includes Ladies’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Ward- 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthilay Presents, etc. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, wlsters, aid undericear, 
by sending brist aud waist -measire, length of skirt'in front, and 
giving general directions as to miaterial and color, will be promptly 
attended to, 

‘The advantages gained by ottr wibscribers sendtiig their orders 
to our Purchasing Agency hate been appreciated by the large 
ntimber acho have been sérved since it has been established, in the 
saving of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con- 
taining full particulars, will be sent free to any one writing jor 
them, Address all communications to 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. Bor 1626, Philatelphia, Pa, 

Bay~In remitting, get a Post-Ofice order, or a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or New York ; if these connot be had, then register your 
letter. 

* 
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THE LATTER DAY OPINIONS. 


E™= since Solomon chose to announce, that there was “ 


nothing new under the sun,” there has Ween a tacit acqui- 


escetice on the part of to many, that any assertion to the contrary has aronsed a deep feeling of curiosity if not of 
incredulity, and eyoked a strong purpose to investigate the “ new thing.” For the suke of reconciling the “wise man’s” 
notions with this latter day experience, we would suggest that the new and wonderful application of “old fashioned” ideas 
certainly justifies our boastitig of this age of progress, These thoughts were induced-by a contemplation of the record of 
that fimous Old German Remedy, St. Jacobs Oil. And certainly we know not, or have we ever heard of any curative 
which has accomplished 0 much good. Its past has been one long period of triumph over painful disease, its present is 
the period of yet wider usefulness in the relief and cure of human ailments, and its future based upon such a record,— 


what limit can be set toit? he following statements in su, 
proper assertion that, all things considered, the Old German 
relief and cure of rheumatism and all painful diseases. 


A Chicago Broker's Happy Investment. 


Lewis If. 0'Conor, Esq., whose office is at 93 Washington 
street this city, lately related the following in the hearing 
of one of our reporters as an evidence of special good fur- 
tune: I have been suffering, said Mr. O’Conor, for a num- 
ber of weeks with a very severe pain in my back, contracted 
While on the lakes. Ihad been prescribed for by several of 
our physicians and used various remedies, ‘Three days ago 
I abandoned them all, and bought a bottle of St. Jacobs 
Oil, applied it at night before retiring, and to-day I feel 
like & new man. I experienced almost instant relicf, aud 
now fecl no pain whatever, I must express my thankful- 
ness for the invention and manufacture of such a splendid 
medicine, and shall esteem it a duty, privilege and pleasure 
to recommend it in the future for similar ailments.—Chi- 
cago, (Ilt.) Journal, 











A BUILDER’S TESTIMONY. 


Chas. 8. Strickland, Esq., Builder, No. 9 Boylston stroct 
and 106 Harrison Avenue, Boston, thus speaks: he 
pleasure which I hereby attempt to express, can only be 
half conveyed by words, Physicians of very hizh churac- 
ter and notoriety have herctofure declared my rheumatisin 
to be incurable. Specifics, almost numberless, have failed 
to cure or even allevinte the intensity of the pain, which 
has frequently confined:me to my room for three months at 
atime. One week ago Dwag seized withan attack of acute 
rheumatism of the knee. Ina few hours the entire knee 
joint became swollen to enormous proportions and walking 
rendered impossible. Nothing remained for me, and 1 in- 
tended to resign myself, as best I might, to another month's 
agonies. By chance, T learned of the wonderful curative 
properties of St. Jacobs Oil. I clutched it as a straw, and 
in a few hours was free from pain in knee, arm’ and 
shoulder. As before stated, I cannot find words to convey 
my praise and gratitude to the discoverer of this king of | 
rheumatism. 
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AN EDITOR IN LUCK. 


St. Jacobs Oil cures Rheumatism; of thisT am convinced. 
For two years I suffered with Rheumatism in my lett 
shoulder and right arm, and last fall L was incapable of 
attending to my duties, and Jay many a niglit unable to’ 
sleep ou account of terrible pains. A few weeks ago a) 
severe attack of this trouble struck me, and this time T con- 
cluded to try the St. Jacobs Oil, I must acknowledge, with 
hut little confidence in its merits, L freely confess thiat the 
rostilt has completely astonished me, The first application 
relieved the Pain very materially, and the continued use of 
only two bottles hus completely cured me of this chronic 
evil, and that, after the most eminent physicians and their 
prescriptions had: Veen of no avail, | I therefore consider it 
aduty to publish the above for the benefit of all sufferers 
with Rheumatisin and kindred complaints, 
G. A, Trtasay, 
Editor Republican, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Amos James, Esq,, proprietor of the Huron Howse, Port 
Huron, Mich., writes as'follows: I suffered so Badly with 











rheumatism that T was unable to raise Sue arm for three 
months, Five:bottles of St. Jacobs Oil cured me entirely. 


pport of the efficacy of St. Jacobs Oil, form the basis for the 
Remedy is the most remarkable one ever discoyered for the 


[Chicago Western Catholic.} 
A WONDERFUL SUBSTANCE. 


It is endorsed by Bishop Gilmour, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
by dome of our most honored and respected priests through- 
ont the country who have used it fursrheumatics with suc- 
cess where all other remedies failed.” Wo refer here to St. 
Jacobs Oil. We know‘of several persons in our own circle 
who were suffering with that dreadful disease, rheuma- 
tism, who tried everything and. spent hundreds of 
dollars for medicine which proved of no benofit. We 
adyised them to try St. Jacobs Oil. Some of them Janghed 
at us for our faith in the “patent stuff,” they chose to call 
it, However, we induced them to give it a trial, and it 
accomplished its work with such magic-like rapidity that 
they are now its strongest advocates, and will not be with- 
out it in their houses on any account. 

Mr, Joel D. Harvey, U. 8. Collector of Internal Revenuo, 
of this city, has spent over two thotisand dollars on medicine 
for his wife, who was suffering dreadfully from rheumatism, 
and without deriving any benefit whateyer, yet two bottles 
of St, Jacobs Oil accomplished what the most skillful medi- 
cal men failed in doing. Weeould give the names of hun- 
dreds who haye been cured by this wondérful remedy, did 
spacepermit us. ‘Tho latest man who has been made happy 
through. the use of this valuable liviment is Mr. James A. 














Conian, Librarian of the Union atholie Library of this 
city. The following is Mr, Conlan’s indorsement: 
USioN GatHoc Limkany Association, 
204 Deannony Srnecz, 
Crago, Sept. 16, 1880. 

I wish to add my testimony as to the merits of St. Jacobs 
Oil us a.cure for rheumatism, Ono bottle has cured me of 
this troublesome disease, which gave me a great deal of 
Lother for a long times’ but thanks to the remedy, am 
cured, | This statement is unsolicited by anyone in its 
interest. 





James A. ConDAN, Librarian 7 





WEATHER WISDOM. 


Under the title of Old Probabilities, one of the most useful 
and valuable ofiicers of the U.8. Goverimentis most widely 
known, But quiteas well known is Prof. J. H. Tice, the 
nieteorologist of the Mississippi Valley, whose contributions 
to his favorite stuly have given him an almost national rep- 
utation.. On w receist lecture tour through the Northwest, 
the Professor had a narrow escape trom the serious conse: 
quences ofa sudden andvery dangerous illness, the partic- 
ulars of which he thus refers to: ‘The day after concluding 
my course of lectures at Burlington, Iowa, on 21st December 
last, I was seized with a sudden attack of neuralgia in the 
chest, Elving mo excruciating pain, and almost preventing 
brewthing, My pulse, usually 80, fell to 35; intense nausea , 
of the stomach succeeded, and a cold, clammy sweat covered 
my entire body. ‘Theattending physiciin could do nothing 
to Telieve mo} after suffering for three hours, I thought, as 
T had been using StJacobs Oil with good effect for rhen- 
matic pains, I would try it, Lsaturated a piece of flannel 
largo enongh to-coyer my chest with the Oil, and applied it. 
The relief Was instantatieous. Th one hour, 1 was entirely 
freo from, pain, aud would have:taken the train to fill an 
xppointinent in a neighboring town, had my friends not 
disshaded me. Avs it was, I took'the nights train for my 
home, St, Louis; and haye not been troubled since. 
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SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE 

“Aw the twig is bent, so isthe tres inclined.” ‘The truth of this old adage 
is forcibly brought to’ mind when one sces a man or woman disfigured by a 
crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that per- 
son had ouly had proper care when yuung, that awkward figure might have 
been avoided. . 

For tho purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER BRACE hus been dovised. and 60 effvetual is it in.accom- 
plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in fuyor with all who have 
worn if, and it is spoken of in thio highest terms of praise by all physicians 
who have seen and examined it, 

Attention is called to the general constrnetion, by which a perfect strength- 
ening support is given to the back, at tho saiie time drawing the shoulders 
back so ag to expand the chest aud throw the body into an erect, gracefil 
position. All tendency to round. shoulders is thns nyoided, and this:to the 
young at the period when Lones and muscles are growing and hardening is a 
‘hicst important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus reliev- 
ing the hips entirely from the drag of both, 2 

Price $1.50. Sent by mail, postago prepaid, on receipt of price. In or 
dering, give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canyassers wanted. 





{ y HRM 
PATENTED, FEBRUARY 24, 1880. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


278 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





ICK'S-¢ 


|LLUsTRATED 


Is an Elegant Book of 100 Pages, One Colored 
Flower Plate, and 600 IMlustrations, with Descrip- 
tions of the best Flowers and Vegetables, and Directions 
for growing. Sent free, by uiuil, for 10 cents. In English 
or German. 

VICK’S SEEDS are the best in the world. The Frozaz 
Guipe will tell how to get and grow them. Address, 


JAMES. VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


KNA 


PIANO FORTES 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 


UPON THEIR) EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as: unequalled in 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability, 


Wanrenooms: 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


TERRES MUSICAL WRITING BOOK 


is a new idea in Musical Instruction, wherein 
the pupil is given Musical Exercises to write. 
A most fascinating employment for young stu- 
dents, as it enables them to learn to read 
quickly, and assists to develop the talent of 
the young composer. Sample copy sent for 
25 cts, WM. A. POND & C€O,, 25 Union 
Square, N. ¥. 
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Mana 








Absolutely Pure. 


Composed of Grape Cream ‘Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. 
Contains nothing else. Full weight, Forfeited if nut 
as represented... All ether kinds have filling. |S 
test to detect filling, free by mail. In cans only. 

Gio. C. Haxvonn, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
BB-A pound can, prepaid, 60 cunts, to any address. 


CHROMO Sus «8 chromo, 5 silver. chramo, 
6 floral chromo, 5 floral ‘motto, with name 
1c; 6 packs 6Uc. Royal Card Co., Northford, Coun, 















50a Lithographed Gold, Floral & Motto Cards, noQalike 
oO) UiccAgtsMammuthOutfit!Uc,GlobeCardCo.Northford, Ct 


Magic Lantern Catalozwo, 150 pp. nd Lecture. 10 Cts. 


MAGIC RAN ENS 


THE MAGICAL ORGANDTTE, ONLY $8.00. 


Double size Reeds, extra strength and finish, 
Circulars and beautifal Set Fancy Cards, 8 Cents. 


fu 
THEO. J, HARBACH, 809 FILBERT ST., PHILA., PA. 

















SILK: ORNAMENTS 








PREPA| 





TO APPLY TO 


Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric. 


By simply molsteuiug the buck of the pcture, alld pressing sume with a hot irom. 
Patented November 12th, 1878. 


Mineral Decalcomanie 


For Burning i on Porcelain, Articl-s tor Deco « 


WUC. @L0, 





PALM & FEGHTELER, (*3.°8¢\28*) "NEW YORK. 


CATALOGUE 





SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. . 


50c. and $1 Sample Packages of Silk Ornaments will be 
sent on receipt of amount. 
































“BENEATH THE HARVEST MOO TSee the Poem.) 
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VENETIAN LONG STITCH: EMBROIDERY ON NET. 
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BACK AND FRONT OF WALKING DRESS, 





























































































































BACK AND FRONT OF PALETOT. 

















PETTICOAT. SLEEVES, CHIMESE. NIGHT DRESS. 

















COLLAR, POCKET AND CUFFS, IN VELVET AND GOLD. ROMAN APRON, BABY’S PELISSE. 














; WITH DETAILS. 


JAVA CANVAS; 


COVERS IN 





























SUNDAY MORNING. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, = 





FRANZ ABT. Op. 517. No. 4. 
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1, Morn hath woke the world a- gain; 
Not an- oth - er sound is heard, 
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as es ae 


Ro - sy fresh - ness a the air; But. from la - bor 
Save the mur - m'ring of the rill And the song of 
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‘ we re - frain, For this is a day of prayer. 
some swect bird; All a - round is calm and still. 
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SUNDAY MORNING. 
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And the church bells seem to say,. - .‘‘Sun - day, Sun - day, 
While thechurch bells seem to say,. . .‘‘Sun - day, Sun - day, 
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ho - ly day!” _Andthechurchbellsseemto say, “‘Sun- day, Sun- day, 
ho - ly day!” White thechurch bellsseemto say, ‘‘Sun- day, Sun- day, 
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ho - ly day!” 
ho - ly day!? 




























































































LATEST STYLES FOR IN-DOOR DRESSES, ~ 
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«Ah, but it’s different ;on her part, watching him. On the third 
here,’ sighed Jack; i morning, I was up early, for I hadn’t slept well, 
‘“‘and then I’ve partly} and going out on the terrace, was surprised to 
given my word. ‘e see Lady Alice, dressed in her hunting-habit, 





you see that young fellow, a bit of a dandy, who feeding the peacocks, in front of me. I was 
took her in to dinner? Well, he’s the new Dukd $ about to advance, and address her, when I saw 
of Grosslands: just came into his title, with a 
million @ year. They’re going to marry her to 
his Grace, He’s dead in love, as you see, and I,” 
savagely, ‘I’m going to the devil.” 


Jack coming around the further end of the house. 
“Poor fellow,” I said, ‘let him haye his chance: 
perhaps she has come out, at this early hour, 
hoping to mect him: I trust she has.” With 

‘‘Gwendoline has been at me again,” he said, } these words, I turned, and went noiselessly in at 
after a pause. ‘‘She made me promise not to go ; aside door. 
near Alice, on hunting days: his Grace, it seems, } I saw no more of either until we mounted for 
is always to be her escort: I wish I had the $ the meet, when Jack came out, and rode by my 
fellow,” emphatically, ‘out on one of your} side. Lady Alice had gone ahead, attended by 
western plains; I'd pound his sheep’s face for; the duke. We dropped a little behind. Then 
him, confound him.” Jack said, excitedly, 

A day passed. Jack, loyally, avoided Lady “Congratulate me, old fellow. After all, I 
Alice, though his eyes were constantly following { half believe she cares for me. You saw our 
her. More than once I thought I detected her, meeting, this morning. I kept my word with 
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Gwendoline: I didn’t seek Alice: it was pure { looking, disconsolately, after his rapidly re- 
accident; but I wasn’t going to refuse what } ceding mistress. “They can’t blame me, now, 
fortune threw in my way. Still, it’s no use: for joining Alice: it would never do to let her 
they'll never let me haye her. But it's hard § go unattended.; good-bye, old boy.” 

lines.” He took off his cap, as he spoke, and; He gaye his mare her head, as he spoke, and 


swiped away great drops of perspiration, mich was off like a rifle shot. The powerful animal 


had started out on his forehead. had been restrained with difficulty, all along, 
We found a fox at Beechy Hollow. The run, } and now rushed on, as if knowing exactly what 4 
that followed, will be talked of, for many a year; his master wished. Jack reached the stream, » 
‘and one of the foremost, in that run, was Lady while the duke was still struggling to pull 
Alice, I have seen scores of fine horsewomen, i his horse out of the ditch. With a careless 
‘but never one her equal: 
x 
ye 





she sat firm, yet supple; 
and went like a Diana. 


The chase led us first to |\Wa miter ey lg 3 ES 


be 


Cross-cut lane; then by 
Alder copse ; and so across 
the country, for miles, as 
straight as the crow flies. 
It soon threw out all, 
exceptthemost daring; but 
among these was Alice; 
cand, of course, the duke had 
to follow her. 

“ Hang the fellow,” said 
Jack, ‘he rides like a cad; 
but then he’s superbly 
mounted, On such horse 
as his, any fellow could 
‘keep up with Alice.’’ 

The huntsman and two 
cothers were in front; Alice 
and the duke close after; 
and Jack and I some dis- 
tance behind. Suddenly 
the huntsman came to & 
-stiff fence, with a hedge, 
and a bit of water beyond. 
It was worth a month out 
of one’s life to see him take 
that fence, followed by the 
two other red coats. The 
duke, as he and his fair 
companion approached it, 
was a trifle in advance. 
But his horse, somehow, as he took the leap, gnod, Jack was over. I thought I saw Lady 
caught its foot in the top rail, and came down, } Alice look. back, and slacken her pace, when 
the fence crashing after, his Grace being she recognized Jack. At any rate, Jack was 
pitched, head-foremost, into the water beyond. }soon up with her. The last I beheld of them, 
Tady Alice, following close behind, went over } they were taking a tremendous fence, at the 
like a bird. For just one instant, she seemed ; top of a hill, far off, side by side. 
about to pull up. But seeing that the duke had? J had made a detour, so as to ayoid the water, 
already recovered his feet, and was unhurt, she } for I was not particularly well mounted, and 
gaye a gay nod, and dashed on. snow I glanced behind me. The field was quite 

«By Jove, he’s had a spill. Don’t he look } deserted. Most of the hunters had taken what 
like a drowned water-rat ?” laughed Jack, grimly, } they thought would prove a short cut to where 
ag the duke, dripping, and ywoe-begone, stood ‘the fox would probably be killed. Even the 
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duke, who had now got his horse out of the § “hat evening, as I was dressing for dinner, 
ditch, had turned off, apparently satisfied that ‘Jack burst into my room. 


Lady Alice was too far ahead to be overtaken, 
and was obviously going home. 
however, to keep on. 


I resolved, 
Jack and Lady Alice had 
long been out of sight, but I pounded steadily 
ahead, and so came, at last, to the huge fence, 
which T had seen them take together. As my 
horse was quite unequal to the leap, I turned 
aside fora gateway, which I observed to the left. 
Thad just passed through, however, when, tomy 
horror, I beheld Lady Alice, a-little to the right, 
lying at full length, on the turf, alone, and 
seemingly lifeless, her hair all loose. 

[was about to hurry up, when I noticed Jack, 
running, with his hat full of water. Evidently 
he had been to a spring somewhere near. He 
fell on his knees by Lady Alice, sprinkled the 
water on her face, and chafed her hands at 
intervals: all the time imploring her, in the 
most passionate accents, to look up, to speak, 
‘only to let him know she wasn’t dead.’ A 
dozen times he kissed her, as he addressed this 
imploring language to her. 
stir, and, with quite 
a shiver, looked up; 
and then smiled in 
Jack's face. Shall I 
ever forget the rap- 
ture of that look? 
“T am not wanted 
here,’ I said, with a 
shrug of the shoul- 
ders, to myself, and 
turning my horse’s 
head, I rode noise- 
lessly back, through 
the gafe, and away. 





At last, she began to 





“By Jove, old boy,” he cried, “you're a 
trump. I saw you, at the gate, just as you stole 
‘ off. Alice don’t know you were there. Giye me 
your hand, Any other fellow would have 
blundered in, to ask what he could do to help. 
You've made me the happiest man alive. Alice 
won't marry the duke: she’s loved me, all the 
time, she says: she'll wait for me, if necessary, 
for years; yes, till doomsday, Something, you 
“know, must turn up—bonanzas you call em, in 
your country, that make poor deyils rich in a day ? 
“You know how I caught up to her,’ he went 
(on, after he had taken breath, She had smiled 
; at ine, over her shoulder, with a saucy, meaning 
} look, as much as to say she’d been riding pur- 
‘ posely to spill the duke, But she didn’t say a 
‘word. We kept on, thud, thud, up the hill—I 
| never knew horses go so before—till we reached 
‘the fence at the top. My old mare went over, 
ull right, but hers stumbled somehow, and great 
‘heavens, there the beast was, rolling over and 
‘over, and Alice senseless !”” 
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“You know the rest. I tried to rouse her, 
and then ran for water, and just as she was 
coming to, I saw you—"* - 

He broke off. Then began again. 

“JT don’t care now,” he said, ‘for all of them. 
I didn’t break my word. Good luck, or Provi: 
dence, rather did it. Perhaps, if Alice had had 
time to think, she wouldn’t have betrayed herself. 
They've bullied her beyond words, But she 
was surprised, you see; she says, with blushes, 
she hardly knew what she said, or did: only, 
thank God, the truth has come out! Now that I 
know that she loves me—I’ll defy the whole 
crowd. We'll trust to heaven. There are clerk- 
ships, aren’t there, in the gift ‘of this stupid old 
government of ours? Places at Somerset House, 
and other beastly holes? I know fellows, who 
belong to my club, who live in that way. Tl 
write to my uncle, this very night, and see if he 
can't get me a clerkship; and then I'll cut the 
service ; and we'll marry, and live in a two-pair- 
back. My lord has influence—” 

“Youruncle? Mylord?”’ I interrupted, with 
some surprise, for though T had known Jack so 
well, I had never heard him talk of such a 
relative. ‘The fact is, thorough-bred Englishmen, 
so far as my experience goes, never do. 

“Oh! yes. Lord Arlington. Didn’t you 
know? One of the best old boys going. But 
you see he has two sons, and any quantity of 
daughters, and so no money to spare; and I 
wouldn't ask him to help ime, except in some 
way like this; and I never thought of a clerk- 
ship before—” 

Just then one of the most extraordinary things 
happened, so extraordinary that it altogether cut. 
short Jack’s sentence. So extraordinary, that, 
if I had not witnessed it, I would not have 
believed it. There was a knock at the door, and 
a telegram was handed to Jack. 

“ Great heavens,” he cried, as he read it. 
was pale ns a corpse. The paper rattled in his 
shaking hand, “The poor, fatherless girls! 
Who will console then? I’ must be off—to-night 
—at once—” , 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“Read it,’ he answered. 
you, quicker, 


He 


REVERSION. 
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} yacht, off Spezzia. All three bodies were washed 

jashore. The girls, his daughters, are at Nice, 

paleng, for their mother is dead, you know. It 

$ will kill them.” 

} “Ave you their nearest relation ? 

} else, but you, go?” 

} thrill. 

; “Why, of course: there’s none nearer; but 

j I'd go, all the same, if I wasn’t: poor dears !”” 

‘Phen you are Lord Arlington,” I said. 

He stared at me, in a dazed way, for a moment. 

; Evidently, up to this instant, he had not remem- 

{ bered that he was the heir, His entire sympa- 

i thies, hig-hearted fellow that he was, had been 
enlisted for his cousins, 

| “Why, good God, so I am,” he cried, and sank 

; 


Can nobody 
J asked this, with a sudden 





3 


into a chair, shaking all over. 

After a few minutes he rallied, 

“T take heaven to witness,” he said, “that I 
never thought of this. I’d go back to yesterday’s 
despair, and you know what that was, sooner 
than that my happiness should be bought at such 
a price. Yes! I must start, to-night. But 1 
must see Alice. She promised to meet me in the 
conservatory. Oh! my poor cousins,”’ 

Thaye not much more to tell. Of course, in 
due time, there wasn wedding. Of course, too, 
it was a very splendid one, as became that of so 
great an heiress as Lady Alice. There were 
eight bridesmaids, and among the guests were 
six dukes, though, alas! his Grace of Grosslands 
was not one of them. 

Jack, with the liberality that had always dis« 
tinguished him, generous-hearted fellow that he 
Was, even when poor, settled a competent income 
on each of thé orphaned daughters of his uncle. 

Only the other day T lind a letter, dated Arling- 
ton ensile. | Tt was from Lady Alice. 

“ Jack has! hurt his right hand, by a bad fall, 
in the hunting field,” she wrote, “and asks me 
to be his amanuensis. He says you must come 
over, this winter: he will take no denial; and I 
also lay my commands on you. We are as happy, 
Jack ‘bids me say, as it is Possible for any two 
poor idiots to be: in all which I concur, except 
the idiots. Do come! T shall never forget that 












“No, I can tell} you had the good gense to tell him—foolish 
My uncle, and his two sons— }fellow—that nothing could be Bryony Has 


think of it—have been lost, in a gale, in his } Reacn.” 
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BY CHARLES KE 


LLOGG FARLEY. 





ar Etta’s lovo were only giv'n, 


How strange all things would be, 
Vor. LXXIX.—38. 


Instead of going up to heay'n, 
Why, heav'n would come to mo! 


THE EGYPTIAN 


AMULET. 





BY MRS, M. 


SHEFFEY PETERS. 





CHAPTER I. 

Turovucn that greatest of all mysteries—the ; 
mystery of Death—the life of Berenice Labordie * 
was ushered in, for her mother perished in giving | 
birth to her. 

“Poor chile!’ said the old nurse, Marian 
Hagar, as she took the infant in her arms. But» 
later, when the babe throve and grew more beau- 3 
tiful, and sprightly, daily, she LAER, “dis 3 
chile’s goin’ to be a most uncommon one.’ 

Her father, prostrated by grief at first, and } 
then immersed in the scientific studies of which ; ; 
he was so fond, awoke, after some years, to find 
that he had a daughter who was almost a young { 
woman, and who had grown, like all the women } 
of his race, richly, darkly beautiful. 

There was a legend of an Egyptian ancestress 
who had been won from the banks of the Nile, by 
his grandfather, one of the French savans, who ; 
accompanied Napoleon to Egypt. Now when he ; 
saw Berenice’s warm coloring, the unfathomable § 
depths of darkness in her eyes, her southern ex- 
uberance of yitality, and her glowing beauty, the } 
idea occurred to him, persistently, that she must 
haye inherited her tropical type of beauty from 
that mythical, great-grand-dame, rather than from ¢ 
her Creole parentage on the Louisiana bayou. 

On the young girl herself, the legend exercised } 
an irresistable fascination. She read every book ; 
to be found in her father’s library, on the customs i 
and antiquities, the creeds and religious ceremo- } 
nials, of the ancient Egyptians. The doctrine ot} 
the transtnigration of souls, especially, attracted i 
her, while it filled her with horror. ; 

‘What if my soul is the soul of Cleopatra, or} 
eyen of one of her maidens, dwarfed and distorted } 
by its passage of two: thousand years through rep- 
tile, bird, and beast, into poor, little me,’ she 
said, one day, to her father, who listened aghast. 
For the first time, he had a glimpse of the odd 
ideas, developing in his daughter’s brain, in 
their isolated life on the bayou plantation. 

“ What was to be done with her?” was the ques. ¢ 
tion, which now began to perplex him. 

A visit from his sister, Madame Dejarnette, at ; 
this juncture, answered the query. The fashion- ; ; 
able lady listened to the story, and answered, ; ; 
briskly 

“T will take her to New Orleans. A winter; 


there, and plenty of beaux, will cure her.” Two 
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: puzzled her aunt. 





. months later, she wrote to her brother, It las 


been a great success: your daughter is the toast 
of the town. My husband’s nephew, and heir, 
with many others, is mad in love with her; and 


} sometimes I think she is not indifferent to him; 


It would 
We have quite 


yet she is so wayward, no one can tell. 
be an excellent match for both. 
set our heart on it.” 

Berenice’s character, as well as her affections, 
One day the girl was bending 
over a case of antiquities in madame’s cabinet. 

“Qh! where did you get this, aunt Marie?” 
suddenly exclaimed Berenice. ‘It is Cleopatra’s 
| yeritable asp, I declare.” 

Madame Dejarnette’s brow contracted, omi- 
nously, as she looked at the antique ring, which 
her niece held up tothe light. The design was 
common enough, 2 serpent, wound into a coil, 
with its head slightly erect. There was, however, 
it seemed to Berenice, a peculiar glitter in the 
green enamel of the scales, and a strange glow in 
§ the emerald eyes, which appeared to watch her, 
as she turned it about. ' 

“Where did it come from, aunt, Marie?” 

“Tt is uncertain,” returned madame, in her 
iciest tone. ‘It is said to be a family relic.” 

“J thought so,” triumphantly. ‘Cousin 
Allyn, what will you wager, that it did not once 
grace the finger of my Egyptian grand-dame. 
Or, who knows,” with a significant shrug, ‘ per- 
haps my grand-sire may have robbed some 
mummy of it, for his bridal offering.” 

“ When will you tire of that Egyptian nonsense, 
Berenice?’ cried madame, irritated. 

“Tn my next two thousand years probation, 
; perhaps,” returned Berenice, smiling.  ‘ But 
aunt Marie, do give this ring to me. I will be 
absolutely miserable, if you do not.” 

«J shall give it to Allyn, to present to his he- 

trothed, *’ replied madame, playing a bold card. 
“Tf it is an Egyptian amulet, it will make an ap- 
propriate gage Damour. Don’t you think so, 
Allyn?” 

Young Dejarnette looked quickly at Berenice. 
But her face was bent over the casket, into 
which she had tossed the ring again. Allyn 
quickly picked it up. 

“«T shall never give this to anyone, unless you 
will accept it, Berenice,” he whispered, holding it 
out towards her. 
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““Thanks,” she answered, without glancing up. 








Madame looked gratified; monsieur smiled, 
“But the virtues of the amulet would be annulled, } Allyn glanced up enquiringly, for of late she had 
for me, I fear, by the conditions of the transfer.” { rather snubbed him. 

«There need be no conditions,” he answered. | Her merry eyes faltered a trifle, and she 
“T think the ring should be yours, as it is a fum- | blushed. 
ily relic, Anyhow, I quit my claim of it in your { “To tell the truth, I have a selfish reason. 


$ 
q 


behalf.” | They tell me that one of the mummies has a 
Still she would not meet his eyes, or stretch ? serpent ring, that, from the description, must he 
forth her hand to take the ring. exactly like yours. I want you to come, so that 


“When you know that I am finally conquered, } I may compare them.” 
you can send it to me, a la Cleopatra, in a basket } “But the ring is at your service.” 
of figs,” she said, with a nervous laugh. } Berenice blushed again, for she remembered 
“Vory well,” and he pocketed the jewel. ‘I } what he had said abut it, months before. She 
will patiently bide my time. But, in the interim, ) drew back. 


1 shall wear the ring about me, Berenice, as an { «Oh! no, T couldn’t take it, you know—” 
amulet, or charm, to prevent any other than myself! She broke off embarrassed. Her uncle, at this 
being your conqueror, dear.” ! moment, interposed. 

She flashed at him alaughing glance of defiance; } ‘But I'm afraid, dear, if you don’t borrow it, 


but abruptly changed the conversation; and ’ you can’t make the comparison, for T want Allyn 
nothing more was said about the ring for months. | to go to Berlin, this afternoon. T’ve had a tele- 
When winter was oyer, madame proposed a $ gram about some business there—” 
summer in Europe. ‘It will not only perfect; ‘Nay, nay,” interrupted Allyn, seeing how 
Berenice’s manners and education,” she wrote to } the fice of the girl fell, “the train doesn’t start 
her brother, ‘but by throwing her and Allyn | il late, and I'll have time to go, for awhile, to 
more continually together than ever here, it ’ ‘the museum. You shan't be disappointed, Bere- 
will further our joint views.” The father as- } } ‘ nice.” ‘The smile, with which she repaid him, 
sented, and the party of four set sail, monsieur } more than compensated for the equivocal reason 
and madame, Berenice and Allyn. | After some | she had given for asking his escort. 
months spent in visiting London and Paris, they 
settled down in Dresden. H ’ 
Here Berénice! was as great a “suecess’” as } CHAPTER If. 
in New Orleans. Her admirers were counted by | Aw hour or two later, they were going through 
the score, and madame began to fear she had | the G@rabersaal, where the mummies were kept. 
made a mistake; for they monopolized the girl's } Miss Labordie felt a thrill, half of horror, as they 
time, and even thrust Allyn into the back-ground, } walked on past monuments, and sarcophagi, with 
or rather he withdrew of his own volition. Het ‘their ghastly inmates. This feeling deepened, 
was a proud man, anc said: {when she left behind the ram-headed sphinxes, 
«Tf others can win her from me, let them. I | with the emblematic suns betwixt the horns, the 
will, at least, give them a fair field. But if her } colossi of porphyry, and the lotus and papyrus 
heart and soul have need of me, she will recognize i symbols of Upper and Lower Egypt, and began 
it, when the time comes.” ‘to approach the gravestones, and all the other 
; 
i 





One morning, at breakfast, Berenice said: accompaniments of Egyptian burial. Before a 
“T am going, to-day, did you know it, with a { sarcophagus of granite, the party stopped at last, 


party, to visit the Museum of Antiquities?” ‘to Hear the eminent antiquarian, who went with 
«Who is to chaperone the party?’ enquired } them, decipher the hieroglyphies carved within. 
madame. } These, he explained, described the appearance of 


«Qh! Madame DeSelden,” Berenice answered, ? a departé soul, at the judgment, before Osiris, 
with a laugh, “and she is a regular grimalkin of { and the goddesses Isis and Neptiti. 

a chaperone, you know.” “What is this?” asked Miss Labordie, putting 
“But about your escort, my dear?” {her 1 finger upon a phonetic representation of a 
Berenice turned a swift, half-mocking glance 3 sucrificial offering. 

towards Allyn. ‘Mr. Alfriend offered his ae “That,” said the antiquarian, ‘is a steer, 

vices, but I declined making an engagement. j Reine offered for the repose of the soul.” 

Indeed, I told both him and Mr. DeSelden, } } “JT suppose no one offered a steer for the 

that T had reserved this special occasion for you, ; ; repose of my soul then,’ whispered Berenice, 

cousin Allyn—if you choose to avail yourself of } over her shoulder, to Allyn Dejarnette. 

the honor.” } «And I am glad none was offered, as your 
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spirit and mine are wandering together, at this $ She glanced shyly towards him, eat there was 
time,” he replied, in the same tone. jan excited look in her eyes, which he did not 

Berenice turned her face quickly away, and } like to see. “No,” she said, and laughed ner- 
followed their guide to the next sarcophagus. Syvously.. ‘‘ I em this Berenice, you see; and can 

This was a large one, also of granite, only it ; wear no other ring but hers.” 
was covered with painted hieroglyphics.  Thes: A sudden resolve compressed his lips. 
were deciphered, as representing the dead, “All's fair in love and war,’ he quoted, 
watched over by Anubis and Amente, and the in- ; bending oyer the mummy. 
scription was a prayer to Anubis for a delightful ' The antiquarian, and the rest of the party, led 
burial, and repose for the kingly Rechs, ete. Just } ; by the guide, had passed on to a group of monu- 
beyond, in a curtained alcove, on two pedestals } ments, at the entrance of the astronomical hall. 
of porphyry, was an ornate grave-chamber of ala- ‘The sarcophagus. of alabaster, was, as we have 
baster; and within lay a higgous, swathed mum- } said, in a curtained aleoye. Allyn and Berenice, 
my, the one wearing the serpeni ring! } for the moment, were alone in the recess. 

“Let me haye the relic,’ whispered Berenice } ‘What are. you doing?” the girl asked, 
excitediy to Allyn, as they bent forward to behold ; suddenly, and. an exclamation of fright and 
the ghastly sight. } horror burst from her lips, as she saw that Allyn 

Dejarnette gave her his ving, and as soon as ‘had slipped the mummy’s ring off, and was 
she could, without attracting Syencant Berenice } { fitting his-in its place. ‘ Don’t, oh! don’t,’’ she 
laid the ring close against the one worn by the } protested, vehemently. ‘The penalty must, be 
mummy. Directly she stepped back to Dejar- } something awful.” 









nette’s side. : } Therefore, the reward should be in propor- 
«They are exact counterparts,’ she whispered. ; tion,’ he said, offering her the ring. ‘You will 
“ How very. strange !’’ } not surely refuse that, for which I haye dared so 


“Whystrange? Thousands of diamond crosses } much.” 
are made, after the same model, in this. age. 3 But Berenice shrunk from the ring, shivering, 
The serpent, you know, was an object of worship, } “If,” he said, smiling, “your spirit is a 
with the old Egyptians, and its emblem was as } wandering one, from this beautiful Berenice, let 
common as the cross is with us.’’ jmine be united with it, by. this symbol deemed 

Nevertheless, even he could not altogether ; sacred in her day.” 
reason down a thrillof superstitious wonder, as } ‘A horrible fatality would rest upon such a 
he heard the sayani’s rendition of the hieroglyph- } betrothal,’” the girl said, shuddering again. 
ies and bas reliefs on the alabdster. burial chamber, } ‘The ring would be a deadlier asp than that of 

“The characters,” affirmed the antiquarian, } Cleopatra, for I would die a daily death, with 
“‘yepresent the mummy, to be that of a beautiful : my finger encircled by a trophy won as from the 
maiden of the court of Ptolemy Anletes. The }dead. How-could you be guilty of such sac- 
first syllable of her name, you see, is represented } rilege? Give me the other ring back again.” 
by a basket—(Bir) in an oval shield—the other } He smiled triumphantly. 
characters are, many of them, the sameasthose for} ‘You will take the other ring then, and 
the name, Cleopatra, to whom there;is an: allus- } acknowledge yourself conquered ?” 
ion, lower down. Hence, the maiden’s name} But Berenice was not yet prepared for uncon- 
was Berenice, and her connection with. the } ditional surrender. “JT will never accept 
daughter of Ptolemy was, an intimate one.’? {this one,” she said. ‘* Replace it, and we will 

Berenice, looked at, Allyn, with wide open, } talk, some other time, of what is to be done with 
startled eyes. 3 yours.”” 

‘“‘Perchance,’? she whispered, only half-jes } Seeing her resolved, he was about to obey, 
tingly, ‘‘the maiden was grieved to desth, by the } when they observed: the guide returning to seek 
Joss of her beantiful queen, and so was invested } ; for them. Berenice was at once neryously 
with that sacred emblem of the asp. I wonder } $ : anxious, lest their fraud should be discovered. 
if the mummy, in the British museum, supposed i # Tet us: go forward io meet him,” she urged, 
to be Cleopatra, wears a ring like this. Maybe setting the example. 





not, . Perhaps your ring is Cleopatra’s, after all ; « But,’ protested Dejarnette, folowing her, 
and that ring, and. that mummy maybe me and ber will—I must recover the ring.” 

my ring. Who knows?’ With a shiver, half; . ‘Another day, we may haye a better chance,’” 
affected, half-earnest. i she said, hurriedly, as the guide joined them. 


“Settle the point, dear, by making this your ; They were thus constrained to rejoin the rest 
rfng,’? urged Allyn, in a whisper. Sof the party; and awhile later, Allyn was 
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compelled to make his way to the train. Mean-} sation. The pricking was so sharp, that she 
time, he had been unable to re-exchange the { looked for the cause, and was surprised to per- 
rings. But in making his adieux to Miss } ceive that the serpent’s head, usually erect, was 
Labordie, he managed to transfer the one, taken | bent down towards the finger. Moreover, the 
from the mummy, to her hand. ‘It will be safer | mouth was slightly open, while a slender, 
with you,’ he whispered. ‘But for heaven's | pointed tongue protruded, and pressed against 
sake do not try to make the exchange till T { the delicate cuticle beneath. A pain, simulta- 
return, The attempt is more then hazardous.” ; neously, crept up her arm. 

Berenice felt strangely dejected and forlorn, { ‘* What can this mean?” she said, with a queer 
when he had finally departed; and her adorers, | tremor. She took a pin, and lifted the head of 
Alfriend and DeSelden, found her so uncompro- {the serpent, which sprang into place, with a 
misingly perverse, that they were at last con- } click, showing that it had been hinged on a hid- 
strained, in self-defence, to attach themselves to | den spring. Not the tiniest puncture, however, 
other ladies’ of the party. The ring, all this / could she perceive. The skin appeared but 
while, weighed heavily on her conscience; and { slightly reddened; and laughing at her momen- 
despite Ailyn’s warning, she determined to try } tary fear, she rapidly pursued her friends. 
to replace it. } Through the Grabersaal, and the next division 

No opportunity presented itself, however, until | leading into it, she hurried, but only, when she 
the entire party, grown weary of sight-seeing, ; reached the hither entrance, to find the great 
were returning through the Grabersaal, on their / door fastened. 
way out from the museum. Loitering beliind the } A shiver of horror quiyered through: every 
others, on pretence of examining some curious ; nerve at this discovery. Was she, indeed, shut 
bas reliefs, Berenice found herself alone, as she } in alone, with all those awful surroundings, this 
reached the alcove, where the alabaster sarco- | dead and resurrected past? She shook the bolt 
phagus reposed. Slipping behind one of the } vigorously, calling aloud in desperation. Only 
pedestals, she stood quietly until all the party } the reverberations answered, echoing and echoing 
had passed into the next apartment. Then she ; down the hall, dying‘in shrill, sepulchral whis- 
emerged from her hiding place; and though the } pers among the tombs and sarcophagi of the 
mere idea of touching the hideously shriveled } Gribersaal. In vain she made effort after effort to 
beauty was horribly’ repugnant to her, yet the be heard. Will nothing,” she cried, “make 
desire to recover the amulet of her Egyptian } them hear, without?” 
ancestress was so strong, that it overcame this} At last, she desisted, and crept away from the 
emotion. } barred door, feeling faint and sick in the oppres- 

It was but the work of a moment to lift the / sive air of the closed yaults. Virtually, she was 
blackened, parchment-like fingers, and draw off } buried alive. 
the bauble she coveted. But as she hurriedly; ‘ But surely,’ she said to herself, “it cannot 
tried to restore the other ring, she was suddenly | be for long. The rest of the party will miss 
startled by the slamming of a distant door. “The {me presently, and will return to search for me. 
echoes, resounding about the arched galleries and { Or Monsieur, or Madame Dejarnette will wonder 
rooms, made her spring to her feet in nervous } at my absence. Ah! I forget,” she exclaimed, 
trepidation. Both the rings slipped from her { wringing her hands. “I told madame that T 
grasp, and falling to the floor, vanished together } would spend the night with Rose DeSelden. If 
into a remote corner. The sound she had heard | only Allyn was at home! He would be sure to 
warned her that her friends were leaving the | findme. Great heavens! ifallthose peopleshould 
museum; nevertheless she resisted the impulse | conclude that I have returned, in my drosche, to 
to fly in pursuit; and kneeling down, groped } my hotel, and never stop to ask about me.” 
aboutin search of the rings. She recovered both, } But after awhile she rallied, for she was natur- 
but with difficulty, after a prolonged ‘search, for } ally courageous. She was not one to fear insen- 
the evening shades were gathering, and in the } sate stones, neither the equally insensate mum- 
shadowy alcove, only the sense of touch was left } mies. The vaults were dusky, though, and the 
to guide her. But which was hers, and which } hideous monsters of marble and granite, looked 
the mummy’s? For the life of her she could } ghastly enough in their uncertain outlines. 
make no distinction. With a hap-hazard guess, i Berenice remembered to have observed 2 bench, 
she slipped one upon the dead finger, and, deter- } in the Gribersaal, where she might rest awhile, 
mined not to risk again the loss of the other, she | for she was bezinning to feel faint and sick, and 
thrust that on her own finger. But as the circlet {thither she went. She now began to feel a 
grasped the flesh, she felt a sharp, stinging sen- ‘numbness in the left arm, and remembered to 
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have read that such was the effect of a sting of} no sort of bondage to Death, as it floated among 
the asp. She recalled, too, what she had read of the phantom, groups, gathering in the Grébersaal. 
the poisoned serpent-rings, so often, exhumed} With Rechs, to whom the gods had given a 
with mummies from Egyptian tombs.. Had she} peaceful sepulture; with Hathor, the beloved of 
* veceived a deadly wound from thering? A train Osiris; with Sesostris and Rameses, her kings, 
of the wildest fancies passed through her brain, } she held free converse. They spoke to her of 
which appeared to her to be illuminated with } the judgment to come, and tbe sacrificial offering 
flashes of light. She seemed to be growing con- | made for the repose of her soul, in the yielding 
scious of a sort of affinity with the disembodied } of her life to the fangs of the sacred serpent. 
spivits of the encoffined dead about her; it was,; And more distinct, than all, there hoyered 
indeed, as if her spirit was endued with the! about her the aerial form of Berenice, the 
faculty of holding converse with those, which had } Ptolemaic beauty, Together they paused beside 
once been enshrined in the mummies, and buried | the still, white figure on ihe settle. 
in the sarcophagi of those around her. “TI am thyself,’ said the phantom beauty, 
Her feeling of languor deepened. Bodily she; smiling. ‘Thy beloyed didst release me from 
was lulled into a repose of infinite depths and / the bonds of Death in withdrawing the ring, and 
delightsomeness. Mentally she was conscious of | now shalt thou wear it, and repose for more than 
new faculties of enjoyment awaking within her. {| two thousand years, while I shall stay my 
Phantoms, like yague dreams of lands and people | pilgrimage with him, whom thou hast loved. 
unknown, but familiar; phantom-like proces-{ Behold the swathes and spices, guarded: by the 
sions; strange and awful. rites of religious; asp. On the couch of alabaster shalt thou dream 
ceremonial; songs without words; birds of bril-{ thy dream; for now I wake to joy.” 
liant plumage; a flora and fauna of another age, i Then it was that the aerial Berenice enveloped 
and another world than hers, all these passed | the pulseless maiden on the settle, who stirred, 
confusedly before her. ‘There was s land of} as in a pleasant dream, while a horror of great, 
cloudless skies, and a blazing sun; vast cities, darkness fell upon the bodiless spirit of the 
with odd and splendid temples, having shrines to } luckless Berenice Labordie, for whom thought 
terrible gods; wastes of tideless waters bordering and feeling were alike involved in.a coma of 
Stretches of glistening, desolate sands. All was } supreme unconsciousness. 
w blending of indistinct outlines. Yet she could} She knew nothing—felt nothing more! 
not mistake the huge pyramidal) shapes, nor the 
quarried cliffs teeming with the tombs of Egypt's 
dond : these were as landmarks in that realm of} CHAPTER IIt, 
yagary. She knew herself to be one of the vast Tue tides of life, witliout, ceased not to flow 
multitude of souls, who, their spell of embalmment ; against the walls of the museum. But the flux 
brokenjhad returned to the Nile Valley of Unrest, } and reflux may have gone on for hours, days: or 
there to begin anew the pilgrimage of centuries. { weeks, for all the reckoning kept, by the mute 
“Tam dead,” she whispered to herself, with }inniates of the vaults. At last; however, the 
stiff, pallid lips. ‘The sting of the asp has i shadows of the night, that deepened to impene- 
stolen away my life, and now another shall have ; trable gloom in the Griibersual, were suddenly 
possession of the spirit, which. this body prized } illumined by a glare of lamp light, flashing 
so much. — Will Allyn Joye her as ‘he has loved }.through a wide door, suddenly flung open. 
me? Will he, oh, Sphinx—thou who canst read}, ‘ Here she is, asleep on this bench,’’ said the 
the riddle of the Universe.’ For she had thrown guide, in 2 voice, which, breaking upon the 
herself, in her vision, prone between the forefeet | profound hush, might haye been mistaken for a 
of the majestic guardian, of the Nile, and was } trump of Doom, by Rechs, or Rameses. 
“gazing up into the calm, unmoved face, upon} ‘Ah, yes, here she is, poor, tired, frightened 
which the storms of ages might beat in vain. darling,” whispered Allyn. Dejarnetie, who, for- 
“Ask of thyself,” syllabled the stony lips, in | tunately, had missed. his train, found that Bere- 
reply. nice had not come home, and had been in search 
Then came a change of yision. of her everywhere. | ‘Berenice,’ he called, 
The Grébersaal was before her, once more; but softly, laying his hand on the dark braids. ” 
she was dead upon the settle. The serpent ring} ‘Berenice. Oh! what does it mean?” 
was on her finger, and its poison was coloring} For though the heavily fringed lids trembled, 
the marble hand, with its cyanotic tint. So and were then lifted, and Berenice fastened a 
Allyn would find her she knew, when he returned | pair of bewildered, questioning eyes upon him, 
from Dresden. Yet, her spirit seemed to be in; there was no joyful recognition in the gaze, no 
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surprise, not even’ a pleased anticipation of : 
{ had, at some timte, been to me a prison house of 


release from her dreadful imprisonment, 


He tried to assume a cheerfulness le did not ; 
{ what—’ 


feel. 


“Why, Berenice,” he said, in a tone of jest, { 
“you look aS if you have had a vision. Your } against him heavily. 


eyes have such a far-seeing gaze.” 
She shivered, rising to her feet. 


his face grew radiant, for he supposed it was his 
ring, and that she had put it on, voluntarily. 

“My darling,” he whispered, as the guide 
moved off on a tour of inspection; and he bent, 
and kissed the hand, wearing what he supposed 
was his betrothal gift. (“My own Berenice. 
My life shall be bound with yours, now, in this 
same emblem of Eternity.” 


For the first time, she smiled at him, but in an ; 


odd sort of way. 


“Yes,” she said, “the ring has bound our} 
lives together, though the asp stung your Bere-; 
See, where the poison entered, to } familiar had grown unreal to her, Remembrances 


nice to death. 
steal her from you.” 
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A second } 
later, she glanced down at her finger, and at the | 
fatal ring. Dejarnette’s look followed hers, and } to the hotel. 
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mummy secms horribly familiar, as though it 
doom. ‘take me away. What power is it— 
She’ faltered, in her rapid gait, and leaned 
Then he saw that she had 
fainted. 

Lifting her in his arms, he bore her from the 
building, culled the carriage, and drove rapidly 
Her terrified aunt summoned, 
immediately, the best medical attendance the city 
afforded. But, alas! the vagaries of that night 
in the Gribersaal were but the beginning of a 
seemingly interminable train of wild fancies, all 
turning on Egypt, and Cleopatra, and ghosts of 
the dead Past. For many weeks, indeed, Bere- 
nice hovered close upon the confines of insanity. 

Brain fever, the doctors called her disease, at 
first. Yet when the fever-thirst was slaked, the 
fountain of memory, almost the well-spring of 
youth and life itself, seemed to have been lapped 
up by its tongues of fire, Things the most 


of places and people, even the dearest, came to 


The finger she extended towards him showed i her only as ghostly shapes. And it was long 
only a tiny blue splotch close to the ring. There } before this passed away. 
Was no puncture, not even the cicatrice of a She grew more richly beautiful day by day, it 
yround. He looked anxiously at her face. ‘The ; is true; and her fresh charms, and graces of both 
change in its expression was certainly peculiar. {body and mind, enthralled anew her lover. And 
Had her awful surroundings turned her brain, : to the fervor of his affection, she gaye an an- 
in the few hours of her imprisonment in the } swering ardor of devotion. But no hue of health 
Gritbersaal ? ‘returned to the cheek, and the lovely form grew 

“Borenice,’ he said, tenderly, “you haye } daily more attenuated, nay, etherealized. Eyen 
only been dreaming} dear, Forget these horrid } when Allyn Dejarnette had made her his bride, 
visions, and lét us go hence.” not the tenderest care his love could lavish upon 

She passed her hand over her eyes and fore- her, neither the balmy skies of Italy, nor the 
head ina dazed kind of way, but walked beside } health-giving Spas of Germany, could win her 
him obediently, almostas a somnambulist would. ; back to strength, or subdue the unnatural lustre 
Not even the sight of the mummies, by which } of her eyes. 
they were passing; seemed to arouse any feeling} “ Her native air, and the quiet. and good 
in her, until just as they came alongside of the } nursing of her own home, might effect a change,” 








alcove, and the light of the guide’s lantern flared, { decided the baffled physicians, at last. 


for an instarit, on’the ghastly face of Ptolemy's 


$6 they bore her back to the Louisiana bayou, 


court beauty. ‘Then, as by a sort of awful fas- } and she was placed once more in the care of the 
cination, Berenice’s gaze was turned upon the } faithful Marian Hagar. 


alcove. She saw the blackened, swathed figure, 
and the parchment-like fingers; and the rays of 
light seemed to inform, with yenemous life, the 
sinuous contortions of the asp, and its glittering 
emerald eyes. 

Uttering a shrill, sharp cry of terror, the girl 
turned swiftly, and clung to Allyn, shivering and 
trembling. 

“What is it, dear? What is it?” he cried, 
shielding her on his breast. 


«She's been bewitched,” said the super- 
stitious Hagar, watching the languor and debility 
of her charge. ‘She's seen onnateral sights, or 
she’s got 2 charm workin’ in her veins.” 

“Whar did she git her snake?’ she asked, 
suspiciously, of madame, one day. ‘It ’minds 
me ob dese Voudoo sarpints; ’clar to gracious, 
ole miss, ef it don’t.” 

Madame Dejarnette started, then smiled at the 
folly of her own superstition, but still she took 


“1 know not,” she panted, urging him on. | the trouble to explain to Hagar the legend of the 


“Only the serpent charms me. 


And that fearful ; Egyptian relic. 
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Old Hagar nodded her head. Marian Hagar nodded her head, well pleased, for 
“Egypt's in Afica, aren’t it, ole miss?” } Berenice’s restlessness vanished, and her rare 
Madame assented. ‘ smiles grew more and more frequent. Allyn was 


“Then there’s Aficans in Egypt; an’ whar } jubilant at the change, without knowing the origin 
Aficans is, thar is Voudoos; an’ whar Voudoos is» ; of it; while madame herself, if sceptical, was dis- 
thar is snakes, an’ pisen and sich. She shan’t $ creetly silent. One day, Hagar said, earnestly ; 
wear dat ring more’n twenty-four hours longer, ; ‘were dat ring, ole misses, ’twere de mis- 
sure’s you’re born!’’ | erbul snake, what had done put a charm on de 

Madame may have found herself infected by ‘ chile. What wid de sarpint, dem Egypters, and 
Hagar’s superstition after all: at least she did ‘de Voudoos and Aficans, *twere de debbils own 
not open her lips to betray the contemplated * work we had to fight agin for her.” 
robbery. : Be this as it may, health and strength returned 

Hence, that very eyening, while Berenice slept: to Berenice. Moreover, as the lapses of memory 
her sleep of utter exhaustion, the Hgyptian ’ were filled in with more pleasing reminiscences, 
amulet vanished from her hand. Madame ex- ; the recollections of the vision of the Grébersaal 
pected her to be inconsolable at the loss of the {faded into indistinctness, or were crowded back 
ring; but it was Allyn, who made the only ; among the brighter vagaries of her fevered brain, 
lamentation. If his bride regretted it, she made} So the fateful period of her life was safely 
no allusion to the fact, beyond an occasional : bridged, and Berenice Dejarnette blossomed into 
uneasy touching of the blue circle, that marked } a lovely realization of Berenice Labordie’s beau- 
her now empty finger. } teous, maidenhood. 
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Yrs! here is the houso—and you havo the key; {  Crucler, may bo, and more unkind, 
We are home once more—but wait, I say. How weak we are when we think we are strong! 
Dam stddenly cold, and I cannot soo— 
Let me sit, arid so rally my strength, Tpray. How foolish one is to rn away, 
To dream by flight he will cease to remember. 
You tho't I was stronger? Well, so did I, For the sorrow we leave behind in May 
Strongth seemed to come in tho great sea’s roar, Is always awaiting us in December, 


But [faint and tremblo and almost dio, 
When I think what is waiting inside that door. It is better to walk with it day by day, 
To wander with it from room to room, 
Until its terrors shall wear away, 


And we grow used to its face of gloom, 


Talmost forgot as I walked by the sea, 
T seemed so «mall, and the sea so grand, 
But the samo old sorrow is waiting for mo 
There on the threshhold with out-stretched hand, Well, turn the key—I am ready now; 
I will not be cowed by the eyes of pain, 
And strength will be given to me somehow 
To fight my battle all over again, 


‘The same old sorrow I left behind, 
Sadder from being shut up so long, 


“BENEATH THE HARVEST MOON.” 











BY MARGAR FRANCIS. 
T wean her sweet voice in the hall; : Is it a year, but one short year, 
T see her bright form on the stair; Since first I won hor for my own? 
Her subtle presence, too, E feel Oh! Deuth? though other homes you waste, 
In grace and blessing everywhere, Spare mine. Oh! Jeaye me not alone! 
Ah! happy nights when, by the sea, Soft eyes, that answer to my gaze, 
Beneath the harvest moon we strolled. Dear little hand that now I hold. 
Ah! happier yet, that night of nights, You're mine, yes, wholly mine, to-day, 
When first our mutual love was told, What o'er the future may unfold, 
‘ 
How sped yo, summers once of yore, Let sorrows como, let tempests break — 
That knew not of her look or smile? Tl think still of that moonlit bea, 
How winters, without charms like hers Whin, hand in hand, we strolled; and first, 


‘The weary hours to boguile? Your dear, dear love was told to me, 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE SERENADE. 





BY ‘fJOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE.’’ 





Wert, as I wus a-tellin’, Lucinda Moony stood / started acrost the lots here, for we thought the 
there, a-tremblin’ in her nightgown, without a { hull neighborhood ought to be rousted up. Iam 
sign of © shoe, nora stockin’ on her feet, nora} most dead! Oh, poor Lial! poor Lial! And his 
bonnet on, nor nuthin’. { wife and children happy to home! Who will 

“Why, for the land’s sake, Lucinda Moony,” i carry the awful news to’em? He was probably 
says I, “what is the matter? Why are you here j killed, before I got out of the house. I thought 
at this time of night, and in this condition?” {1 suffered, when T lost my husband and four 

“Why,” says she, a-tremblin’ like a popple } children within a year. But this goes ahead of 


leaf, “there is the awfulest goin’s on up to our { anything I ever see, so harrowin’ and awful. ‘To 


house that you ever see. There is murderin’ ; have Lial, my only brother, killed right under 
a-goin’ on. Lial has been murdered in cold { my ruff, and I couldn't help it! Oh! what shall 
blood,” says she, a-wringin’ her hands, and ; Ido? What shall I do?” 
groanin’, and rithin’ like a wild woman. ; Isee she wus jesi a-tumblin’ over into a histori- 
“What makes you think so?’ says I. ‘* What } cal fit, and I laid her down on my bed, and broke 
have you seen? Have youbeen hurt? Where is | it to her gradual, what the trouble wus. And 
Mandance?” says I. ‘then she had the historicks harder than ever. 
“Oh, Mandy’ has gone over to Duggets, to; She broke out into a laugh, so loud that you 
roust them up!’ Oh! oh! them awful words! } could hear her cleer to the road, and then she 
They are ‘a-ringin’ through my ears yet !"” says } broke out.a-eryin’, so you could heer her, ctcetery, 
she, a-ringin’ her hands, and growin’ wilder. ; and the same. And then she would claw right 
Says I firmly, but kindly, “Lucinda Moony, | into me, and tear, and rip round. Why, she 
try to be calm, and compose yourself down—tell { tore my nightgown from top to bottom, and 
me jest what you have seen,” says I,'‘and'heerd, ; ripped off two-thirds of the border of my night- 
and how it begun.”” : cap, and tore at the sheets. I happened to have 
“Wall, in the first place, Mandance and I, was { on a pair of fine ones, some worn, but good and 
rousted up out of sleep, by hearin’ a noise down } sound, and she yanked at them sheets, and tore 
in the yard, and we got up, and peeked through | ’em, as if they wus gauze. 
the winder, and we see seven or eight men, wild, But, good land! she didn’t know what she 
savage-lookin’ men, a-prowlin’ along through the { was a-doin’, she was so full of the historicks. 
yard, and some of *em walked with canes—I } She was jest a-pullin’, and teerin’ at the bottom 
persume they had swords in’em, Mandy thought } sheet, when Josiah Allen come a-meachin’ in; a 
she see the swords, bloody swords—and as we } meachin’er-lookin’ creeier I never beheld. And 
stood ther@la-peekin’ through the blinds, we sce } from what I learned afterwards, well he might 
em prowl their way along round the house, to-; meach. And as bad as he looked, he looked 
wards Lial’s winder. And then a minute or two ; werse when I says to him, says I, 
after, we heerd the awfulest sounds we ever heerd, “T told you, Josiah Allen, to let well enough 
the most fearful and agonizin’; I spose it was Lial } alone, but you wouldn’t, and you can see what 
a-groanin’, and screechin’ when they killed him. } you have done with your serenadin’, and foolery, 
“And then they seémed,’’ says she, after } you have killed Miss Moony for what I know, 
a-catchin’ her breath, “to all screech out, and i and,” says I, in still sterner axents, “a hull 
yell the most harrowin’ and  blood-curdlin’ / piece of factery cloth won’t make our loss good.”” 
sounds ever heerd. Mandy said she knew they Then Josiah groaned awful, and says I, 
was Injuns, no other race could have made such } ‘‘ What more effects have followed on after your 
hideous and unearthly noises. She said she had { serenadin’, I don’t know.” + 
heerd that Injuns gin jest such awfuland melan-} Josiah kep’ on a-groanin’ pitifuler, and pitifuler, 
choly yells, when they wus on the war-path. } and I see then that his head was all bruised up— 
Wall, them awful sounds took every mite of our } it looked as if he had been pelted with somthin’ 
strength away ; we stood there tremblin’ like two } hard, there was a hunch riz up oyer his left eye, 
leaves, till finally we made out to totter down the as big as a banty’s egg, and it was a-swellin’ all 
back stairs, and she run to Duggets’es, and I } the time, stiddy, and constant. 
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Well, from that night for five nights right Tf music sweet as can be had 
along, I kep' bread and milk poultives on it, Gan soottie theo; make thee blest end/glad, 


Sarai " A ‘Then never more shalt thou be sad 
changin’ from lobelia to catnip, as I see the Elial. 


swellin’ growed, or diminished. His safferins I spose it was jest at this very time that the 


Syoscnyeel iand: 6o Was mine, for the first three } \-ash-bowl flew, and struck old Bobbet in the small 
days and nights, I thought it would mortify, Coe of the back, and crumpled him right down, he 
tte best I could, it looked that black and angry. } ena art olbemt overthenccordeuu. + Thoy.didn’t 
His agony with it Was intense, and ulso with ine } play the accordeun all the time they was singin’, 
mind, his mind bein’ near the swellin’, made it ; ag, L have been told, but betweon the verses, jest 


worse mebby, his mortification, and disopoint-? after they would sing “ Blial,” they would play 
ment was that overwhelmin,’ and terrible. Tey 1 fow notes sort o’ lively. 


was the water-pitcher, as I heern afterwards, § It wos Josiah’s idea, as I heerd afterwards, 
that Lial had pelted him with. 


$ their taken the accerdeun, they couldn’t one of 
I spose from what I heerd afterwards, that} ‘em play a tune; but he La btadiiunvaniaelools 
they had the awfulest time that was ever heerd } more ,atylish to Kien dome, instmontn undo, 
in Janesville, or the world. Lial jest throwed i x 

everyting ee Nein he! Gad: lay ‘ity fiatag'ae i they took that old accordeun, that used to belong 

2 *} to Shakespeare Bobbet. 
Why, them’ old men was jest about killed, He sae hie 
pretended to think they wus burglers, and} (a8, A 
} that tl had got eth: their ow 

tramps, but I never believed it for a minute. I} Bak, Oy) she BOY RUD JOD See RE EDR one 


3 “i ry heads, that hadn’t never been heerd of in Jancs- 
believe it maddened him to be waked up out of a; " 
} ville, and well they might say so. 


7 i ars, ¢ 

tonal ace, and to og them eight ojd creeters, H Well, there wusn’t one of them old fellers that 
makin’ perfect fools of themselves. * P 

5 Litas tivhentte ind Deen itido Bot iy} Os good for anything for the next month, 

Some think that'he had been kinder sovup OY}. qials folks try to make; tho: best of sit, thoy 
somebody, and made to think that the Janes- mi ‘ 

ves A say now that Elial always did when he was first 
villians wanted to make money out of him, and ; 

2 i rousted up ont of a sound sleep, act, kinder lost 

cheat him. And he was always dredful quick- Suneg 
i SA ebdeibody 1c And AY afigete and crazy, ‘They tell that now, to kind.o’ mouth 
See a cra crtteta ascii ric Sit over; but J think, and T always shall think, 


gies iit gloat it eta ote yah coon } that he hnew jest who he was a-hittin’, and what 
dressed in disguise, a-tryin’ to make fun of him, 


They had planned it all out—they had,boasted 


Hin’ him Elial, re hatea’tl ? he was a hittin’ ‘em with. It was the glass soap- 
callin’ him Elial, he ‘always hated the name of} dish that struck old Dugget’s nose, And T wish 


Dike ved Y oy . v 
sae, ual ath ve ns os tert i ad bis you could have seen that nose for the next three 
tis name BH. Wellington Gansey, Dut as ac 1+ weeks, it used to. bea Roman, but, after that 
othe first train in the mornin’, I don't spose ; melt tL iets: we tia Tne 
bit oa Stati a pain se uh here Elial’s boots was the very best of leather, and 
%) ant ‘d href ni a Oe iia ; ri salial pai | they had a new fashioned kind o’ heels, some sort 
ruised up them old mén fearful. Hlial was} ») 1 4 et Ming aCenisranc : 
En Enere Cl cpa aa apm SOR a SMA 
he never could haye laid up the property he had. aeeuitan ah Par eee anit Ganon Ave 
Every blow hit jest where it would hurt the} i1.4 tenderest, bones in the hull body, to be hit 
a i hah seca Hak Pee EI It was the boot-jack that hit the editor of the 
tf a hate eT oY mk caltalthes | Angor’ses, head. His wife was skuirt most to 
wenty they say, there was of ‘em—that they) qeath about him, and she says to me, she had 
Was f-la 


yin’ out to sing to him, Whoy ‘didn’t | 
sing but three, I believe, when the first boot hit } 





+ come over to see if she could get some wormwood. 
; i Het “He never will get over that boot-yjack in the 
Orel they ba they AY Giesietat dhe the next } yond, I don't believe, His hend is swelled up as 
verse, bein’ determined to molify him down, till big as two heads ort to be,”” she says, says she. 
they got so bruised! and battered up, that they} “Ang says I, ‘Tt always happens so, don’t it} 
had to les for their very lives. The verses run} i},6 weakest spot is the one that always gets. hit.” 
iikelthns: I was sorry for her as I could be. And I gaye 
; her the wormwyood, and recommended her to use 

about half-and-half smartweed, Says I, ‘ smart- 
weed is good, for the outside of his head, and if 
i it strikes in, it won't, hurt him none.” 

But as bad as it wus for all the rest, it wus the 
worst for Josiah Allen, as bad agin. 

It wusn’t so much the hurt he got that night, 


‘Who did from the Ohio, come? 

To visit round in his old home? 

And make tho neighbors happy, some; 
Blial. 





With melody we him will cheer, 

‘And keep Elial Gansey here. 

‘Who is this man we love so dear? 
Elial. 
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though I thought for quite a Gal that it moulds. 
have to be opperated on, and didn’t know but 
it would prove to be his death blow. And it 
wusn’t so much our(sufferings’ with) Miss Moony, 
though them was fearful, bein’ up with her all 
that night, and workin’ oyer her to keep the 
breath of life in her, and she a-clawin’ at us, and 
a-ketchin’ holt of us, and a-laughin’ and-a-cryin’. 
We had to send for the neighbors, we wus that 
skairt about her; and Josiah had to go after the 


doctor right in the dead of night, with his head ; 


a-achin’ as if'it would split open. 

And it wusn’t so much the thouglit of losin’ 
Elial, and money, though Josiah was dretfully 
attached to both on ’em, more deeply than tongue 
can ever tell, But that wusn’t where the deepest 
piece of iron entered his soul. It was io think 
his singin’ had got called so all to nort. He 
thought he wus such a sweet, dulcet harmonist. 
He had gloated and busted so oyer his lovely, me- 
lodious voice, and thought he wus goin’ to be ad- 


mired so for it, and then to think his singin’ had } 


skairt two wimmen.most to death, had skairt one 
into fits anyway, for if ever a woman had a his- 
torical fit, Lucinda Moony had one that night. 
And instead of his serenade winnin’ Lial’s loye 
and money, it had disgusted him so, that he had 
pelted him most to death. 


Oh! it was a fearfully humiliatin’ blow to his } 


vanity. The blow on his. forward wusn’t to, be 
compared to the seyereness of the blow unto his } 
yanity, though, the swellin’ on his. forward 
swelled up bigger than.a but’ nut. 





bd 
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}  Mandance.”’ 


She clutched right into his yest, 
and held him tight, and says she: 


«Oh, Mandance! Oh! them awful voices! 
Qh! them terrible, screechin’ yells. I can’t for- 
get’om,” says she: “they are ringin’ through my 
ears yet,”” 

And ther’, Dr. Bombas and the neighbors 
knew all about, what it wuz that had skairt her 
so—there they stood, a-laughin’ in their sleeves 

; (as it were). And Josiah standing there, lookin’ 
as if he would sink. 

Yes, Josinh Allen was in a hard place. But 
he couldn’t get away from her, so he had to grin, 
and bear it. Tor we couldn't onclench her 
hands, she had a sort of a spazzum right there 
a-holdin’ him tight. And every time she would 
come to alittle, she would call him ‘‘ Mandanee,’”’ 


fiand yell about them “awful, blood-curdlin’ 
{ sereeches.”’ Jt was a curious time, very. 
{ ..Well,. she got better, after a, while. Dr. 


Bombas give her powerful doses of morpheen, 
and that quieted her down. 

But morpheen couldn’t quiet down Josiah 
Allen’s feclin’s, nor ease the sore spot in his 
yanity. No, all the poppies that ever grew in 
earthly gardens couldn’t do it. He neyer will 
; stand out a-serenadin’ agin, I don’t believe. 

I haint one. to be a-twittin’ about things, But 
something happened to bring the subject up the 
; other mornin’, jest after breakfast, and I says 
} this—I merely observed this to him, 
$ «Wall, you wanted to make a excitement, 
' Josiah Allen, and you did make one,” 

«Wall! wall! »who said T didn’t?” 





Yes, I haye seen Josiah Allen in, tryin’ places, } $ 
time and agin, and-in places calculated to make } Says I, ‘‘ You haye most probable done your 
aman meach,, But never, never did Isee him in ; last, serenadin’.”” 
a place of such deep| meachin’ness and gloom, as} I said this in a mild, and almost amiable 
he wus) that night after he come home with }axent. But you out to heerd how that man 
Dr. Bombas. There he wus, at the very time, ; yelled up at me. 

the very night, when he had lotied on bein’ cov- | Says he, “If I wus a women, and couldn't 
ered with admiration and glory, like: mantilla, ; keep from talkin’ so agriyatin’, I'd tie my tongue 
there he wuz, lookin’, oh! so pitiful, and meek, ; to my tecth. And if you are a-goin’ to skim the 
howed. down by pain, -contumely, and water { mill for that)calf, why don’t you skim it?” 
pitchers. And he happened te pass by the bed } “Wall,” says I, mildly, ‘ Llaint deef.” 
where Miss Moony lay, and she bein’ blind with And that wus all that wus said on either 
historicks, laid holt of him, and called him side, 
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‘Mure lights burn blue; the red flames writhe and twist, 
Behind’the grate; like snakes} the room is dim! 
With shadows, ‘To my frighted eyes 
Fach corner holds a spectre, wan and grim. 


«A truce to fears!” you say, with laughing’ eyes; 
And lo! like sun-kissed mists my boding flies, 


Hark! how the wind keons all about tho eaves, 
Eerie, and wild, and bleak; how the sad rain 
Beats down; and all the pale, cold stars 
Are hid like lover's smiles ‘neath winter pain. 


“Let sorrow go, and shadows all!” you say 
And Jo! ‘tis June, and sweet, roso-haunted day, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55. 


CHAPTER VY. ¢ 
WOMAN PROPOSES, MAN DISPOSES. 

Tur Parthia’s steam was up; the last pieces of | 
luggage were rushed on board; the last passen- 
gers were tearing down to the wharf in overdriven 
hacks; fussy old women, male and female, were i 
insisting upon ventilators, sky-lights, furnaces, 
gas, and the daily paper in their state-rooms ; 
sentimental passengers were exchanging rose-{ 
buds, ribbons, gloves, and. kisses, in situations 
more or less retired, as the sentiment was more 
or less authorized; practical passengers were 
carefully storing their hand-luggage in their 
state-rooms, and exchanging their fine go-abroad 
clothes for the weather proof sea-suit; seasoned 
passengers were fondly enquiring when dinner 





on the mall, made any allusion to his disappoint- 
ment. 

Mrs. Houghton, who knows men pretty thor- 
oughly, has watehed and trusted this man, and 
sometimes half wondered if Norman Abbey, and 
what might come of it, was really a surer chance 
of happiness for Joyce, than to marry an honest, 
faithful, high-minded gentleman, with the pros- 
pect of ample comfort and a show of luxury for 
the rest of her quiet life. 

‘Thoughts of this sort were passing through the 
mother’s mind, as she sat talking with Mrs. 
Wellman, and watching Joyce and Thomas, as 
they peered about the engine, he explaining and 
pointing out its wonders, and she asking her 
eager, artless questions, and looking up in his 


would be ready, and if any Southdown mutton } fice for the answer, his grave eyes meeting the 
remained in the refrigerator; and inexperienced ; dancing brilliancy of hers, as quietly as if that 
and unseasoned travellers were either already / dull ache at his heart, and stinging in his brain, 
pallid and tremtilous, in view of their approaching } were not. 
agonies, or frisked about like young bears just? ‘As the two came strolling back to the sheltered 
come into the hands of: the trainer, with an ap- 5 seat, where the elder ladies sat and watched 
preciation of the sorrows in store for them. i them, a gentleman, just come aboard, passed near 
Among the passengers was Joyce.. She had; Mrs. Houghton, to speak with a porter, who had 
come on board with a most respectable cortége, ; followed him on’ deck, and to whom he finally 
consisting of Mr. and Mrs, Wellman, a nice, } gave some money ‘and a direction. 
drony, quiet, well-to-do couple, acquaintances of} As he took out his note-book and pencil, to 
the Houghtons, who had undertaken to protect‘ write the letter, a cird dropped unheeded from 
and care for the girl as far as’London, where her } the book, and lay close to Mrs. Houghton’s foot. 
aunt would send somebody to meet her at the} Joyce, arising just then, stooped to pick it up, 
Clarendon. Mrs. Houghton, of course, was there, } and, looking’ after the Stranger, as he slowly 
and so was Mr. Hohenfels, who had transferred } walkeil aft, softly enquired : 
his attentions from the daughter to the mother, “Why did that gentleman offer you his card, 
treating the former as a child to be noticed or not, } mamma ?”” 


as he might fancy at the moment, Joyce meekly “His card! 
accepting the position as a sort of penance for her } 


want of appreciation of the musician’s devotion. i 
Harry Thomas was there, also, a yalise in his 


He didn’t, it must have dropped 
from his pockét-book, as he stood here.” And 
Mrs. Houghton, mechanically taking the card, 
glanced at the fuce of it, then flushed deeply, 


hand, with a shawl and rug strapped neatly on} looked after the stranger, and opened her lips, 
the side of it, and an air of departure pervading } but closed them again without speaking. At the 
his appearance, down to the last hair of his regu-} same moment, the whistle sounded shrilly, and 


lation whiskers; for he was going, too, having 
quietly waited over the steamer he ought to have 
taken, for the pleasure, the cruel pleasure, of 
sharing Joyce’s voyage. 

He has resumed his usual manner to the young 
girl, however: hehas not conquered his love; but 
he has brought it under control. He has resumed 


precisely his old tone, nor has he, since that day t 
(128) 


the steward gave the warning cry, 

*‘All ashore! All those going ashore, please 
leave |” 

“Mamma!” cried Joyce, turning and clinging 
around her mother’s neck, and realizing for the 
first time, as it seemed to her, that this journey 
really meant separation, loss, the rending of a 
life’s habit. 
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Mrs. Houghton, too, for a little moment, ; ‘‘Really, you must come at once, madame.’ 


showed herself all woman and mother, Clasping ; «Yes, yes,—one word—” 

her child close and closer to her heart; she mur-} “I will take Mrs. Houghton ashore, Mr. 

mured fond blessings and caresses. In that mo- } Hohenfels,’ said Thomas, haughtily, and as he 

ment, had the power been hers, she would have ; led her across the plank, he whispered, 

resigned all her ambitions and intrigues, and kept Shall Joyce know this man—shall I tell her 

her child close at her own side. But it was only | what you have told me?’ 

for a moment, and then putting her aside, she } No, no; yet—oh, I am so bewildered at this 

said: }new complication, that 1 cannot tell—I wish 
«My own darling, it is for the best, and this ; there was time to give you the story—Joyce does 

only unfits us both for what lies before us. Sit ;not know—I must leave all to you. She had 

there by Mrs. Wellman, and I willistay upon the, ; better not be acquainied with eee 

wharf and see you start; not wetch you ontof} ‘* Haul in that, gangway,’”’ roared the captain, 

sight, for that is bad luck, you know; but-see ; furiously; and Harry Thomas had barely time 

you well started. One more—oh, my darling, my j to spring across the trembling bridge, before it 

baby, my. girlie, God bless and keep, you—good- } was run ashore, and all communications cut off. 

bye—good-bye !’” } «She had better not be acquainted with him,’ 
She pulled down her heavy veil, and turned } were the last words, anyhow,” he murmured to 

away. Hohenfels offered his arm, but waving ; himself, us he slowly mounted the brass-rimmed 

him aside, she made a gesture to Thomas, who } stairs. ‘I'll abide by them.” 

hovered near, ready to offer her his services, yet } Reaching the promenade deck, he saw Joyce, 

dreading to intrude. }the tears streaming unheeded down her white 


«Give me your arm,” murmured she, ‘I have | cheeks, clinging to one of the awning posts, and 


something to say to you.’ gazing down at the crowd; while Mrs. Wellman, 
“J shall look well after Joyce, and I shall ) crying from sympathy. held her own bonnet on 
neyer speak of—of what is past,” said Thomas, } with one hand, and with the other dried her 
as he led her tenderly down the stairs, and | eyes, and waved her handkerchief alternately, 
through the crowd upon the lower deck. jall the time talking commonplace of the com- 
Just before passing the gang-plank, she paused, | forting sort to Joyce, who, without listening to a 
and throwing back her yeil, looked up in his face, 3 word, exclaimed : * 
with eyes that pierced his own like daggers. “Qh, where is. she—where is mamma? I 
“J trust you, Henry Thomas,’’. said she, can’t find-her any more.” 
solemnly., ‘I do not wish my girl to marry *<Qverthat way. Look along my arm, please,’’ 
you, for it would ruin her prospects with her yong ayoice; and without turning to the speaker, 
aunt, Ido not wish: her to loye you, or to} Joyce looked, and saw her mother staring at her 
remember that you love her; lest it should work } with an air of dismay and annoyance, too marked 
upon her gratitude, pity, love. But I am glad } to be mistaken, even at that distance. 
that you do loye her, dear as it costs you (see the At the same moment, Mr. Wellman, one of 
selfishness of a mother’s heart). for you will }those good-natured, unceremonious people, who 
watch and guard her as nobody else could, and pare constantly making trouble for others, and 
especially in this voyage, from a danger, just j never knowing it, came up behind his wife, and 
reyealed.”” ' ; said, 
« What 'then?”” i «This gentleman tells me, my dear, that. we 
«See? And from the pocket, where she had | came nearaserious accident, just now. In getting 
thrust it, Mrs. Houghton drew the card, which | off, the hawser got tangled—the hawser, you 
- had been dropped by the stranger. She put it } said, didn’t you, Mr.—” : 
in Harry's hand. He glanced at it in surprise. Gresham, sir. Harold Gresham, at your 
«Harold Gresham,” he said, aloud. «Why this } service,” replied the stranger; and as Henry 
is the card, which that man dropped, is it not?” | Thomas joined the group, it was, just in time to 
“Yes. And he will be Joyce's rival and : hear good-natured Mr. Wellman say, 
enemy, if he is, and he must be the son of my “This is my wife, Mrs, Wellman; and this 
cousin, Harold Gresham, who—~ young lady, Miss Houghton, is going out with us. 
“All ashore, ashore, ma‘am; please pass right } My name is John Wellman, cotton broker, down 
- over! Going to draw the plank in, ma’am,’) ex- {State street. So we're all comfortable, and ac- 
claimed an impatient voice; and at the famed quainted, as fellow passengers ought to be, aint 
time, Mr. Hohenfels, darting on board again, } we?” ; 
offered his arm, saying, in a tone of authority, He laughed, in his comfortable fashion; Mrs. 
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Wellman’ smiled en suite; Joyce bowed, and 
turned away; and Mr. Thomas experienced an 
amiable desire to seize the round, ruddy little 
cotton broker by the scruff of his neck, and 
pitch him overboard. As for Mr. Harold 
Gresham, he bowed elaborately, in answer to 
each introduction, and stationing himself beside 
Joyce, made some remark in a sympathetic 
yoice, to which she vouchsafed no reply. 

‘Thus it was, that Mrs. Houghton’s last glimpse 
of her daughter, showed Joyce standing beside 
the man, whom, of all others, she should have 
dreaded and distrusted, and Thomas stalking 
moodily away from her. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THE SERPENT AND THE DOVE. 

Tus Parthia made along passage. When the 
eleventh day arrived, she had not yet sighted the 
shores of Ireland. Every one, who has made this 
voyage, or indeed any voyage, knows how sc- 
quaintances, that, on land, would have required 
months to form, spring into full maturity in a few 
days. 

Joyce and Mr. Harold Gresham were now com- 
paratively intimate. 
she was pacing briskly up and down the deck, in 
tho first edge of the twilight ; forthe sun had but 
just set, and all the west was full of glory in gold, 
and crimson, and tender green, and sombre 
streaks of purple. Harry Thomas, with folded 
arms and troubled brow, watched them, furtively, 
as he stood beside the weather taffrail, apparently 
studying. the play of the waves; but actually 
studying the man whom he instinctively disliked 
and distrusted, and to whom Joyce seemed to 
have taken such a perverse and unaccountable 
fancy. 

Was it Gresham's looks? For the first time, 
Harry turned, and made 1 critical survey of the 
man’s personal appearance. ‘Tall and shapely 
enough, except that the chest was neither broad 
nor deep, and the shoulders sloped like a woman’s. 





Leaning lightly on his arm, } 
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} promenaders passed him, on the other side of the 
| deck, he heard Gresham say: 

“T should like to tell you my story, if you care 

} to hear it.” 

“What a mean, underhanded sort of voice; 
} just the voice to tell a lie,” added Thomas to his 
‘criticism. “And what impertinence to offer to 
} tell Joyce his story. What is it to her, I wonder? 
; And that, moreover, would be just what Mrs. 

Houghton wished me to avoid.” 

So strolling up the deck, Mr. Thomas met the 
} couple, on their return, and carelessly said : 

“Tf you are tired of promenading, Miss 
Houghton, I should be very glad to finish that 
game of chess, we began after dinner.” 

“But you are not tired of promenading, I 
trust, Miss Houghton, and with all due deference 
to Mr. Thomas, I would suggest that just now 
you are engaged with me,”’ replied Gresham, with 
an insolent smile. 

«I presume Miss Houghton will choose her 
own occupations and companions, as best suit her 

} own taste,” suid Thomas, haughtily. 

Joyce, annoyed at his dictatorial tone, and 
with all a woman’s perversity in the ascendant, 
replied, airily : 

««T am not in ‘the least tired, thank you, Mr. 
} Thomas, and the chess will be better, in the 
} cabin, a little later. I think I will promenade, 
| for a while yet, since Mr. Gresham is so kind as 
to invite me.’* 

“Oh, certainly,” replied Thomas, in an offen- 
ded tone, and pulling out his cigar-case, he de- 
scended to the lower deck. 

“Your friend rather assumes the! airs of a 
Mentor,’’ said Gresham, as he offered his arm 
again, and led Joyce triumphantly away. 

“He is a friend of my mother, as well as mine, 
and she. asked him to look after me on the voy- 
age,” replied Joyce, gravely; for although she 
had rather resented Harry's interference herself, 
her loyal nature would not allow her to listen to 
the lightest slur upon him. She considered him, 
at least, the truest friend she possessed in the 


A dark, weather-bronzed complexion; thick-set, } world, with the one exception of her mother, and 
dark hair, and beard, trimmed closely; dark } already felt alittle remorse for her conduct : 
eyes, too néar together, and too restless of moves! Whatever good quality Harold Gresham lacked, 
ment, gathering the expression of his companion’s } it was not tact, and so now, he said, cordially. 
face by quick and furtive glances, and never} ‘Anda very trustworthy guardian he seems to 
meeting other eyes with the calm steadiness of} be. But still, T could not let him take you 
courage and integrity, not nice eyes, as Harry } away, just now; for I haye so much to say, if 
Thomas told himself, with a sort of satisfaction } you will listen.” 

unusual to his generous nature; an aquiline} ‘* Yes, indeed, although my advice can be of no 
nose, and thin, hard mouth, just a little one-sided, } value.” 

a8 so many mouths unfortunately are. No, not} ‘I don’t know that. The Ithuriel spear of 
nice eyes, not a nice mouth, not a nice face, said ; truth and innocence, carried by such as you, often 
Harry Thomas again, and just then, as the { seems to be more potent than all the wordly wis- 
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dom and experience, which we men gain in {at finding her destined heir and successor 
battling with the world. I would trust your } j aliens the dictates of his heart, rather than 
instincts, sooner than my own judgment, in some | the traditions of the family tree, and there was a 
matters.”” { terrible collision. My father was as hot-tempered 

Joyce was flattered, as who among us is not, | and peremptory as his aunt, and when atiacked 
when credited with powers we are most unlikely | with virulent abuse and accusation, refused all 
to possess, and which are denied to us by general } explanation, or apology, simply saying that his 
opinion? So she blushed, very prettily, and ; { | heart was his own to give where he would, and if 











gravely said: | he chose to bestow his hand, and his name along 
«Well, I shall be most happy to advise you, if | with it, he should do so without consulting any- 
I can, Mr. Gresham.” body. 
*You can, if you will, Tam sure. But T must “The aunt pounced like a hawk upon this 


begin, by telling you, and I need not say, in i intimation, and demanded implicit information, 
strictest confidence, a piece of family history. } as to whether a marriage had, or had not taken 
My father was named, like myself, eTArsla} plabe, for, as'she frankly informed him, she 
Gresham, and was half-nephew to ‘a wealthy {could pardon a young man’s folly, and would 
maiden lady in England, Miss Norman, of Nor- } even see that the girl was protected from the 
man Abbey, in Kent.”’ consequences of her fault—’ 

Joyce felt her heart collapse, with a convulsive ; « This is a remarkable story for you to tell me, 
pain, and then begin to thump, tumultuously.; Mr. Gresham, anda remarkable manner for you 
She knew, now, where she had seen this name of ; to allude to your own mother,” interrupted 
Harold Gresham, which always fell so familiarly, ee haughtily. 
and yet so disagreeably, upon her ear. Yes, she; ‘‘Oh, pardon, if I have offended,” exclaimed 
remembered the very line, in her aunt’s seins ; Gresham, in a voice of terrified respect. “ But 
‘He also sorely displeased me in his marriage,” {to one so pure as yourself, all things must be 
and now, as if-in corollary of that statement, the } } pure, Sul I doso long for your ‘coutisel and 
smooth, quiet voice of Harold Gresham’s son { opinion.” 
continued : The wisdom of the serpent stirred in the young 

“He was recognized as her heir, and lived in ; girl’s heart, combatting the wounded innocence 
her house for several yeirs; but at last mortally’; of the dove; it might be well te know this man’s 
offended her by marrying a farmer’s daughter ; entire ‘story and scheme, and she could consult 
upon the estate, that is, by refusing to'say he was / Harry as to what use to make of the knowledge 
not married to her, for it was a very irregular ’ $ when gained. So she'coldly said: 
affair, and concealed from even the girl's } f hue Well, go on, please.” 
own family, lest it should come to: the olds} «My father declined all explanation, and the 








lady’s ears, and ruin my father’s UE ee ; interview ended in his aunt’s ordering him out of 
«Your mother’s own family, you mean,” sug~ } her house, as if he’ had been a homeless dog, 
gested Joyce, quietly. } rather than her own flesh and blood, her own 


“Yes, of course. You see, I am telling the ¢ nephew—” 
story, as it would sound to an impartial third «Walfnephew, I think you said,” interrupted 
party, and setting aside my own feelings alto- ; Joyce. 
gether.” “Yes; son of her father’s half-sister,” re- 
Yes, Well?” luctantly amended Gresham. «Still, he was the 
“Well, it was discovered, and some mischief- } only relation left to the old lady; for the diso- 
maker brought the news, at once, to Miss’; bedient, adopted daughter, died without children.” 
Norman. She had been already deeply exaspera- “What was her name ?”” 
ted, by the untoward marriage of her daughter— “JT don’t know. I don’t think my father was 
adopted daugliter, of course—who also married } acquainted with her. Stay; I believe he once 
in some dubious manner, or didn’t marry at all, ; called her Clara; but she is out of the question, 
T never heard the story fully—’ anyway, for my father distinctly said she died 
Joyce dropped the arm she held, and walked { childless. 
on in the deepening dusk, with head prondly “After the esclandre with his aunt, my father 
erect, and eyes glaring like coals with suppressed } left England, taking his wife with him, and 
wrath, passing over into the Low Countries, where he 
“‘Won’t you have my arm? Don’tI keep step? } remained several years. I was born there, and 
Well, this reserve of wrath was added to the } my mother died there. I was left to grow up in 
legitimate indignation of an English aristocrat, {a peasant's family until about fifteen, when my 
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After that, we lived here, } again for who could tell how long; and she 
there, and. everywhere, until last: year, when he already missed Harry Thomas, with his constant 
died in California. It was only on his death- i protective care, for he had stayed behind for a 
bed, that.he told me all this. Hence, my ignor- } day in Liverpool, and might not reach London 
ance ‘of-a great many details, and even. of the | before she left its and then she wondered what 
names of my own relatives, is not to be wondered ; had become of Harold Gresham, whom she had 
at.” | successfully avoided, during the two days they 

“No, suppose not,” murmured Joyce. ‘(And had remained on board together, after his confi- 
you are going now to see Miss Norman ?”” dence toward her, and who had disappeared in 

“That is the point on which I want. your} the bustle of arnival. Then she wondered what 
opinion, My father dictated a letter to her, } perversity, after all, had kept her from consult- 
with his latest strength, and I have several proofs | ing Harry upon this subject; for now that the 
of identity to show her from him. She cannot { opportunity was gone, she suddenly felt helpless 
doubt that Iam the son. of the nephew she once } and puzzled, as to what course, if any, she was 
held in such love‘and esteem; and-I can hardly called upon. to take in the matter. At this 
doubt she will give me his place in her love—’ } point, they reached the hotel, and Mrs. Wellman’ s 

«And in her will,” interrupted Joyce. bustling voice exclaimed: 

“Oh, that may, or may not, be,’ replied “Here we are! Iow well I remember the 
Gresham, carelessly, ‘But I shall have found a } dear, dingy old place! Now, Joyce dear, are 
relative. I shall no longer be alone, and friend} you quite ready?” 
less, and forlorn, as since my father’s death I i “There isa person from Miss Norman, waiting 
have always felt myself. And now, Miss. to see Miss Houghton,” announced the silken- 
Houghton, give me your adyice. Shall I go at. { yoiced, and. yelvet-footed official, who escorted 
once to my aunt, strong in the truth of my story, ; the party to the apartments secured by telegraph 
and in the disinterestedness of my motives, or } from’ Liverpool, 
shall I prepare the ground first, by writing to. her Joyce, turning pale all at once, looked help- 
from London, that her penitent, nephew, on’ his } lessly at, Mrs. Wellman, and said: 
death-bed, left’ a message, and) letter for her ; “You see her for me, dear, won't you ?”” 
and that I am’the confidant of his story, and of } , 17’ see her swith’ you, my child; but, of 
his dying wishes. . Then, when I have discovered } course, it is you whom she wishes to see. Show 
her state of mind, you see, £ can gradually } her into Miss Houghton’s bedroom, »a—a—’ 
disclose the rest, and present myself in my real «James, mum.” 
character. Now, which is the best policy?” « James. Show the person into the bedroom.” 

“Honesty is the best policy,’ now, and Yes, mum.” And as) Joyce and her cha- 
always, in my poor opinion,’’ replied Joyce, in 2} peron entered that cosy, but stuffy bower, they 
tone of weary disgust, which she vainly tried to i were confronted by one of those decorous, quick, 
make cordial: “But, really, Mr, Gresham, { respectful, and respeotable, middle-aged ladies- 
these matters are too important for an inexperi- } maids, never to be found out of England. She 
enced girl like myself to decide; at least, imme-; curtseyed and smiled, first to the young lady, to 
diately, and Tum sovery tired. I will say good- } whom she owed service, then to the elder, to 
night, now, and perhaps, to-morrow—good-night.”” | whom she owed only, civility, and said: 

“@ood-night,” said Harold Gresham, in a “J am Miss Norman’s own woman, miss— 
tone of discomfiture; and as he strolled forward H ma’am, and she sent me on with one of the men, 
alone, he muttered: to-take charge of Miss Houghton, and fetch her 

“She knows now that I haye the best right. } down to the Abbey, ma’am.”” 

She will be glad to marry me, whenever I ask “Oh, yes, and I shall feel quite safe in giving 
her,” her up to you—what is. your name?” 

‘Harris, ma'am, at your service, Martha 
Harris.” 

“Well, Harris, if you will be so kind as to 
help your young lady dress for dinner, 1 will 





father reclaimed me. 





CHAPTER VIT. 


JOYCE MEETS A ROARING LION. 


So this is London!’ exclaimed Joyce, in 
delight, as the carriage, that bore her from the 
station to the hotel, rolled through the brilliant 
streets. 





leave you.”’ 

So Mrs. Wellman bustled away, and Harris 
began those intelligent, quiet, and yet assured 
operations, which are the hall-mark of her class, 


Then she fell into silence, for she thought of } talking all the time to Joyce, who never, in all 
the dear mother far away, and not to be seen ! her life, haying been in the hands of a lady's 
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maid, regarded Harris with mingled astonish-} marked fiye minutes before seven, and Joyce 
ment, admiration, and awe. { knew very well that nothing would bring Mrs. 
“My mistress has engaged a maid for you, ! Wellman to the surface before nine o'clock at ear- 
Miss Houghton, a young woman on the estate i liest, and Harris was to appear at eight. 
she is, Ruth Saunders by name, and a’very} ‘‘ Never mind, I will go out by myself,” said 
promising person, my mistress thinks; she has ; Joyce, with a little, defiant nod at her own 
been at the Abbey, ever since we had your | reflection in the mirror. ‘I can find the way, 
message that you were ‘coming, and I have had ; somewhere, I dare say; and one way is as good 
her in training, Miss Norman even allowing her! as another. London can’t be so very different 
to stand by, and see me dress her several times, } from Boston.” 
and I think you will find her apt at learning ; Strong in this sage conclusion, at which you 
your wishes, ma’am, although young and inex-; may smile, if you like, our heroine put on the 





perienced, of course. But my mistress objects { 
to foreign servants, and every one on the place! 
js home-bred, or, at least, English-born and bred, } 
from Mr. Seymour down to the scullion, and ¢ 
the gardener’s boys.” 

“Who is Mr. Seymour?’ asked Joyce, curi- | 
ously. 

«The chaplain, ma’ am, and maybe I did ; 
wrong to mention him in that way, in connection | 
with the servants; but I was merely wishing to‘ 
point out that my mistress chooses English folk H 
to bé about her.” 

«But Lam not English,” said Joyce, merrily. | 

“Begging your pardon, miss, I | quite forgot } 
you were not born this side the water ; but as it} 
is all the same family, it seems more as if you { 
and your mamma—if you'll excuse mie—had } 
been away on a yisit to foreign parts, and you | 
had come back home again.’” 

“Did you know my mamma 2” asked Joyce, 
impulsively. 

“T have seen her, miss,’ answered Harris, 
very coldly. 

«Phere, I think T am ready,” said Joyce, with 
atinge of hauteur in her yoice, as she took the ; 
handkerchief and fan offered her by Harris, and } 
left the room. ; 

The lady’s maid looked after her, with a i 
smile. t 

“ High-stepping and quick, like most of us, | 
ut kind and reasonable, too. Well, the sooner } 
she finds out that her ma isn’t talked about, | 
down at the Abbey, the better for her. I just; 
spoke of her to get that chance. My mistress ; 
won't mince matters, and she’d better get an 
inkling beforehand.” 

Waking early, the next morning, Joyce's pity 
thought was, «I am in London, I must begin to; 
see it,”? and she sprang out of bed, and began to} 
dress herself, with all the gay impatience of a} 
child, who cannot wait for his holiday, when once t 
it has dawned. Butias she put the last pin in the ; 
shining hair, coiled upon the top of her head, her 


i 
i 
| 


eyes fell upon the watch lying on her Seen 


table, and paused in! dismay, for the hands 
Vor. LX 


same jaunty little hat, in which we first met 
her, and ran quietly down stairs, passing the as- 
tonished hall-porter, with a blithe nod of good- 
morning, and letting herself out, before he could 
open the door. 

Up one street, and down another; revelling in 
the sweet breath of the June morning; pausing 
to look and smile at the crowd around a. coffee- 
stall, or listen to the ery of a coster-monger; 
gazing curiously at every novel sight; and all 
unaware that others gazed curiously at her, and 


} that no sight to London eyes is more peculiar 


than a lady strolling alone, through London 
streets, at seven o'clock in the morning. Thus 
our poor, innocent, little girl rambled on, until, 
as she stood still to look over the railings, into 
the little park, forming the centre of a certain 
yery grand square, two young men came out of a 
club-house opposite, and, after a few remarks, 
separated, one walking unsteadily away, and the 
other crossing over to Joyce’s side. 

“Good-morning, my dear. Have you waited 
long?” he asked, raising his hat. 

The girl stared at him in bewilderment. Yes, 
he was a gentleman. Besides, his manner was 
so quiet and assured, that he could not mean an 
insult. His eyes met hers, too, steadily and 
smilingly. So she said, politely : 

“JT am not waiting for anybody, sir. 
taking a walk.” 

The titled profligate stared in his turn. Was 
she really so fresh a daisy, as her look and tone 
implied? Or was she acting? He would take a 
little pains to find out. So he said: 

“Ah, yes. Alovely morning for town ; but one 
should see it in the country. 
finer there.”” 

“J dare say. I have not been in the country 
yet,” replied Joyce, walking on uneasily. 

Lord John walked on, also, and finding himself 
becoming really interested in this piquant little 
Una, who was wandering so fearlessly among the 
wild beasts, whom she did not even recognize, he 
grew rapidly more and more impressive, pro- 
eeeding to express his admiration and wishes so 


T am 


It must be still - 
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openly, that Joyce turned, at bay, her cheeks “What error? What false step?” demanded 





blazing, her eyes burning with angry tears. Joyce, breathlessly ; for the reproof, both of word 
“What right,” she cried, “‘haye you, or any- } and manner cut her proud spirit to the quick. 

one, tospeak so to me? Leave me, this monient.; But her mentor was already gone, and witha 

I thought you were a gentleman.” {head throbbing with excitement, and cheeks 


**Not until you have paid for my trouble, } burning with mortification, Joyce hastened to 
With a kiss,” exclaimed Lord John, throwing his } her own room, where Harris sat waiting, with 
arm around the gitl’s waist; but a hand seized ; wondering and disapproving face. But Joyce 
him by the collar, and hurled him violently }awas in no mood to be twice reprovyed for a mis- 
backward. 3 fortune, that she told herself was not a fault, but 

Recovering himself, with an oath, Lord John Jan ignorance, and coldly explaining to the maid, 
turned upon his assailant with clenched fists; | that she had been for a short walk, before break- 
but suddenly dropped his hands, saying, scorn- } fast, she preserved so cold and dignified a silence, 
fully, as he saw a clergyman: } that Harris found herself quite unable to ask the 

“You take adyantage of your cloth. I leaye | questions and explanations, or to administer the 
the prize to you, warning her, all the same, that } counsel and warnings, that she had intended. 
she had been safer with me.” | When, at length, Joyce left the room, Harris’ 

He raised his hat, in much courtesy, to Joyce, } comment, was: 
and walked off. The new-comer hesitated, «Headstrong and sly—just like her mamma— 
moyed away a few steps, then returning, } I doubt if she'll suit—Norman Abbey may go to 


coldly said: }poor Mr. Harold, or his children, yet. Where 
“Do you need any assistance? Is your home } is the poor, dear gentleman, now, I wonder ?’” 
near?” Breakfast was already on the table, when 


J don’t know—I don’t remember the way— } Joyce entered the sitting-room. The meal was 
how silly I was to come out,” sobbed Joyce, {just finished, when a servant entered, with a 
angrily wiping away the tears, that would flow so } card upon his salver, and presented it to Mrs. 
childishly ; and then rising, she added, with an { Wellman, who read : 
effort at dignity : « Ruy. Jerome Szyour.’? 

“Tf you will be so kind as to direct me to the Underneath was pencilled, “from Norman 
Clarendon Hotel, I shall be much obliged.” Abbey.” 

“Tam going there, myself, and will show you,’ “Why, who is that, Joyce?” asked she, 
replied the cold, stern voice; and Joyce, not } staring over the tops of her glasses at Joyce, who 
daring to raise her eyes to the fuce appropriate to } languidly replied : 
such a voice, penitently replied: \ «The chaplain, I believe. Harris spoke of 

“Thank you. I shall be very glad.” ; him.” 

«This way then.” And without another word, j ‘Well, show him in, James. My dear,” 
the stranger led the way, through street after turning to her husband, “you must do the honors, 

i 


street, until, just before arriving at the hotel-door, } as Joyce's guardian, pro tem.’’ 
he seid: “Rey. Mr. Seymour,” announced James. 

«Are your parents at the Clarendon? Shall} Joyce looked up, with the rest, and heard a 
I see anybody, for you, to make explanations, | voice, whose severe accents still rung in her 
or—” 2 ears, saying: 

Oh, no, if I can get in quietly, and up to my ; **Miss Norman requested me, as I was in 
own room, nobody need be told at all,” said / town, Mrs. Wellman, to call and thank you for 
Joyce, eagerly, now, for the first time, raising } your kindness to her niece, Miss Houghton, and 
her eyes to the face of her companion. What she } to offer my escort to the young lady in travelling 
beheld was a very severe face, in spite of its won- ; down into Kent.’ 
derful dark beauty, and comparative youth, for! ‘Oh, yes, that is very nice, and I am quite 
the man was not over thirty. It was a face, also, } relieved, although, of course, that good Harris 
to which her reply had brought an added severity, } would do everything proper; but it seemed so 
not unmixed with scorn. The keen, hazel eyes, Honely for the poor fchild. Joyce, dear, you 
too, were steadfastly regarding her. hear—this is Miss Houghton; Mr. Seymour, 

“Pardon the liberty, it I suggest,” said her | Joyce, and—dear me, child!” 
companion, “that it is always easier to retrace; No wonder the good old soul was startled at 
one false step than two, and that concealment is }the flood of crimson sweeping up over Joyce's 
the most dangerous possible resort for error. } pale face, even to the roots of her hair, or at the 
This is the door, Good-morning.”” impatient, almost angry glance shot from her 
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beautiful eyes, as she very slightly acknowledged { important place than Joyce had imagined, and for 
Mr. Seymour’s formal bow; but it was all ex-} the first time, a little sense of awe crept into her 
plained to her ‘satisfaction by the young girl’s; mind, mingling presently with a feeling of pride 
first remark, in reply to Mr. Seymour’s renewed } as she remembered that she wis of the Norman 
offer of escort and protection. } blood, and very possibly the future possessor of 
«Thank you, sir; but I am accustomed to; those stately woods and towers. 
taking care of myself. In America, it is safe} A handsome carriage, with servants in livery, 
and proper for ladies to go everywhere, alone. } waited outside the little station, and Joyce 
And I have Miss Harris.” } seated in it, Mr. Seymour beside her, murmured 
« As Tam returning to the Abbey, to-morrow, } half-aloud, as they rolled rapidly oyer the perfect 
or next day, it will be better for you and Harris } English road, and in among the oaks and beeches. 
to travel under my protection,”’ replied the chap-{ of the Abbey woods: 
lain, very coldly; and then he turned to Mr. ; “Now, if this be I, as I think it cannot he—”’ 
Wellman, and talked brightly and pleasantly of} ‘You took one of my warnings so ill, Miss 
the voyage, of America, and of England, while } Houghton,” said the cold yoice of the chaplain, 
Joyce, sitting sullenly in the window, looked} interrupting her half-eomic reverie, “thet I 
not at the sights outside, but watched and lis-} hardly ean yenture upon another, still, I think it 
tened to this man, who presumed to criticize and } charitable to warn you, that Miss Norman is very 
disapprove of her, and told herself she detested } eccentric, in both dress and manner, and it is 
him; yes, detested his close-cut dark hair, his} impossible to judge how she may receive you. 
olive skin, his hazel eyes, his square, smooth ; I hope you will not be startled.’ 
chin, his firm, classically-cut mouth, his tall, «Thanks !”’ replied Joyce, her voice far colder 
broad-chested figure, his voice, so deep and} than his own. ‘Ii is not probable that my aunt 
stern, yet so full of melody, and subtle in its in-} would take |so much trouble to bring me here, 
tonations. Yes, she detested all, and every } unlessshe wished toseeme; and I should suppose 
thing about him, and she always would, and she } two persons, so nearly related, would understand 
didn’t care what he thought of her, and she ; each other better than any stranger could inter- 
never would explain how she came to be alone } pret them to each other.” 
with that bad man—how strong he was to hurl ‘Tt seems my hesitation in warning you 
that tall fellow away so easily—pshaw! any} was well founded. I won’t do it again,” replied 
coal-heayer is strong, if that is all. And so the} the chaplain, good-humoredly, and not another 
girl’s busy brain ran on; and Jerome Seymour, ; word was spoken, as the carriage, after sweeping 
only glancing at her now and then, with a care-} through two miles of private avenue, drew up at 
less turn of those long, narrow eyes of his, {the foot of the long flight of granite steps; 
studied and comprehended her, as some inen} leading to the principal door of Norman Abbey, 
would not in a year; and when he rose to go, he} A gray haired mun, in the severe black dress of 
came and held ont his hand to her, for the first} a steward or major domo, came down the steps, 
time, saying, not unkindly : } bareheaded, and bowed profoundly to the young 
“You must let me knowifI can help you in i lady, whom Mr. Seymour handed from the carriage. 
any way, Miss Houghton. Strangers in London} ‘ Miss Norman will see Miss Houghton in the 
do not always quite understand its ways, and I} picture gallery, and requests Mr. Seymour,kindly, 
am most happy to be of use to Miss Norman’s } to escort her there,” announced this functionary, 




















niece.” solemnly, and the chaplain, offering his arm, said, 
; «Shall I have the pleasure, Miss Houghton ?”” 

CHAPTER VIII. Without reply, Joyce laid her hand upon the 

THE QUEEN UPON HER THRONE. offered arm, and suffered herself to he led up the 


“Txar is Norman Abbey,” said Seymour, } steps, and through’a grand but gloomy hall, hung 
quietly, as the train whistled shrilly in, crossing } with banners and armorial trophies, to a great, 
the brawling river, just before entering Norman- } black, oaken stair-case, upon whose shallow and 
ton. i polished steps she would have slipped and 
Joyce, looking up from the book she had Hot | fallen, had not Mr. Seymour supported her. At 
been reading, glanced coldly out of the window, } the head of the stairs, lay a great upper hall, 
and saw, about a mile from the railway, a stately ; lighted at the front by an oriel window, which 
building, set upon the southern shoulder of a } was filled with richly painted glass in scriptural 
great, green Kentish hill, bosomed in wide as subjects, for this was one of the relics of the 
cestral woods, and gleaming fair and regal in ie Abbey’s earlier days, and, in fact, the whole 
sweet afterglow of sunset. It was a far more} house preserved a mysterious and half-monastic 
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aspect, at once attractive and repellant. A nar- fingers into her firm, warm, young ul and 
rower gallery crossed this hall at right angles, | Kissing it, said: 

and turning down this, Mr. Seymour pushed { “Thanks for the welcome; but I was not 
open a green baize door, and ushered his charge } afraid. I never am.’’ 

into the picture gallery. This was an apartment} Yet at the word, as if to give the lie to her 
so long, that one could barely recognize a person } boast, she started, conyulsively, and turned as’ 
standing at the other end. It was very lofty, ; pale as death, for, stepping from out of the 
lighted only at one side, and hung upon the oppo- } shadow of the great chair, Lady Amabel’s 
site wall, with a large collection of those dry-as-} chair, as she afterward knew it to be, appeared 
dust old family portraits, whose only merit often { the figure of a man, wearing a sarcastic and 
consists in their antiquity, and in the flattery } triumphant smile upon his handsome, bad face, 
they bestow upon the position of the owners. } and bowing profoundly to the young lady, who 
But Joyce did not pause to look at the pictures, }shrank back in undefined repulsion and fear. 
the gallery, or the knights in armor guarding the ; Miss Norman laughed aloud, a shrill, elfish 
entrance in solemn effigy, for her eyes were at} laugh, whose echoes rang back in ghostly mer- 
once attracted to a figure, seated upon a sort of } riment from the vaulted roof. 

throne, at the upper end of the hall, the figure “a-ha, my little heroine,’’ cried she. “You 
of a diminutive old lady, with profusion of } never are afraid, and yet you start, and turn pale, 
snow-white hair, built up into a crown upon the } pat the sudden sight of a simple gentleman, one of 
top of her head. Her dress, carefully arranged / ake own kinsmen, too; for this is Harold 
in sweeping folds at either side her chair, was of} } Gresham, the son of my nephew of that name, 
old-fashioned brocade, trimmed with. cloth of } j whom being dead, I now forgive, and restore to 
gold, and softened at the throat and sleeves by this place in my heart.” 

masses of old Venetian point lace. Innumerable “What did you call this gentleman, Miss 
jewels flashed and glittered from every part of } Norman?” enquired a low voice, close behind 
the dress and person of this wonderful old lady, ; Joyce, a voice so changed and tremulous with 
and in her hand she held an enormous jew- {suppressed emotion, and that of no ordinary 
elled fan, which she waved like a sceptre } nature, that Joyce turned and stared in astonish- 
toward Joyce, slowly approaching up HE gallery, ; ment at the chaplain, whose dark eyes, glowing 








saying: like live coals, fixed themselyes upon Gresham’s 
“Draw near, and fear not, daughter of a noble ; face, which turned livid beneath their gaze, as he 
race. You are welcome.”’ demanded again: 


«Take no notice of her peculiarities; answer “What name does this gentleman bear?” 
her as yon would any other lady," murmured} “ Harold Gresham,” replied Miss Norman. 
Seymour; and Joyce replying in the same tone, “Oh! Indeed,” said Mr. Seymour, and turn- 
‘Of course T shall,” dropped his arm, and going { ing slowly, he left the room. 
forward, took her aunt's withered and sparkling [ro bE ContINURD.] 





tek LLON’S ‘HE AD.?? 


BY G. WEATHERLY. 


‘Uron the wall it hung where all might see: 


§ The lion caged seemed but the typo of man 
‘A living picture—so the people said— 3 Tn his best atrongth; 
A type of grandeur, strength and majesty— H 
“A Tion's head.” { Man grand, majestic in both word and decd, 
}_A giant in both intellect and will, 
Yet, if you gazed awhile, you seemed to sex {Yet trammelled by some foree he can but heed 
‘The eyes grow strangely sad, that should have raged; ‘And cannot still; 
‘And, lo! your thouights took shape unconsciously— 
“ Alion caged !" } Man in his highost attributes, but bound 


By chains of circumstance around him cast, 
Yet nobly living out life's daily round, 
Till work be past. 


You saw the living type behind his bars, 
His eyes so sad with muté reproach, but still 
‘A very king, as when beneath the stars 
He roved at will. So mitising, shadows fall allsilently 
And swift recall the thoughts that wandering fled: 
The dream has ended and you can but see 
“A lion's head.” 


‘And then your thoughts took further ground, and ran 
From real to ideal, till at length 
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Onn evening, a note came for mamma, from } word! You comprehend. He had been met, on 
our rich neighbor, Mr. Ogilvie. j his xetirn, by the news that my father had died 
“(an I see you,” it said, ‘on a matter of im- ‘ insolvent, and that.we were ruined ! 
portance? If I can, would to-morrow be con- ; My mother had known almost as little about 
venient,?”” {my father’s affairs as I did. My father had 
Mamma replied, in the affirmative, and named ; been a large ship-owner, and we shad lived sur 
two o'clock: and then we fell to wondering, as | rounded by every luxury that wealth could afford. 
women will, what he wanted: {In one of the few lucid intervals, during his 
“Perhaps it is about Miss Perkins,” I said, ; brief illness, papa had chosen old Mr. Balliol, 
finally, after hazarding a dozen other conjectures. { Leonard's unele,»as his executor. In certain 
“The principal of the academy, they tell me, { ways, Mr. Balliol»had been: connected with him 
wishes to get rid of her. He has a sister-in-law, ‘in business; but donot understand how. Papa 
for whom he covets the place; and he has ; told us that though just then his matters were in 
accused Miss Perkins of inefficiency; and has ‘ a. complicated State, there would be enough left 
brought some of the trustees over to his way of } to make usa ortable, even rich ; but before 
thinking.” {he had been: ight in his grave, we learned 
«J don’t know, I’m sure,” said mamma; but i that we! had ng left, save the income of a 
_she scemed pre-occupied; and so the subject ‘ smal) property, which belonged to my mother. 
dropped. { Mr. Balliol himself told us, in his hard, cold 
When we parted, for the night, I went to my { fushion. He did not even affect sympathy, or 
chamber window, and began wondering again ; commiseration; he flung off completely the veil 
about Mr. Ogilvie and his letter. The full moon ; of pretence he had worn, during my father’s 
was inthesky. It looked just as it had, on the : life. Mamma told me that she had always 
night when the tragedy of my life culminated; , known he hated us, in his heart. When she w4s 
and I soon forgot my conjectures, and Mr. ; a girl, he had wanted to marry her, and she hud 
Ogilvie, in recalling the suffering of that time. ‘ yefused him. My father had ‘been! ignorant of 
This had been two years ago, when I was i this, and had believed in his friendship. 
eighteen. All my troubles had come together: ; It was Mr. Balliol, too, who came to tell me 
my father’s death, the loss of our fortune, the that Leonard desired to be released from his en- 
wreck of my girlish dream. Thad loved Leonard § gugement. It was the very morning I had heard 
Balliol my whole life. We had been children; that Leonard had been for several days in town. 
together. Yo give him up, implied the over- : In the prostration of my grief for my father, this 
throw and rooting out of nearly every association } new blow seemed only to stun and paralyze me. T 
of the past. Oh! the unworthy, selfish motives, | knew what such conduct on Leonard’s part must 
which had actuated him. I had made him a’ mean. TI realized it fully; and if I had doubted, 
hero; he was but clay, after all, and the coarsest ; Mr Balliol came, that very day, to confirm it. 
of clay. For it was’ my father’s pecuniary} He did not try for delicate phrases; he did 
reverses that had eaused him to abandon me. | not even show the courtesy of asking after my 
Nor had he had the poor courage to come and } mother, who had been ill in bed ever since the 
tell me the truth himself. He was absent from | funeral. He rose, when I appeared, and frowned 
New York, when my father died, and I received. : blackly at me, from under his heavy eyebrows. 
at first, a tender, affectionate letter from him. } This was my second interview with him; the 
He wrote that he would return as soon as he} first he had requested, in order to inform me that 
possibly could; his presence might prove, per- ‘we were utterly ruined. Hehad dttempted no 
haps, a comfort in my grief. So I counted the { circumlocution then; he did’ not now. 
days, till his arrival. But the time he had set! “I have come to you, on a painful’ errand, 
went by; he neither came, nor wrote. Then I { Miss Osgood,” he said; “but you have so much 
learned that he was in town; had been there | good sense, that I am sure you will’ meet me 
several days; then he had gone away again— ; half-way. ‘Leonard has been in town, and gone 
gone without so much as sending me a single ‘ away again.” 
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“So I heard, this morning,” I answered, { I stood, waiting for him to go. He got up 
seating myself opposite him. ‘heavily, muttering to himself, and crossed the 

“Ah, you had heard—well, then I dare say ‘ room. 
you have a pretty clear idea what my business / “Good-day,” he muttered, barely turning his 
Ee i head towards me. 

‘Something in regard to him, I suppose, from; I only bowed in response; and he went out, 
what you have just’ said,’ I replied. I can } closing the door with a bang. In a moment he 
recollect how calm and cold my yoice sounded. H opened it again, and called in aharsh, triumphant 

“Why, yes! I'm a plain man, Miss Osgood ‘tone: 

—I can't beat about the bush—I don’t believe} I forgot to tell you—you will haye to move, 
it ever does any good,’ he continued, eyeing 3 next week—the creditors won’t wait any longer 
me sayagely, aS if my composure disappointed ; —there’s to be an auction in the house.” 
and vexed him, § Lonly bowed again. He disappeared. 

«IT agree with you,’ I answered. “Please? The stony lethargy, which locked my senses, 
tell me plainly what your business is with me.” j did not yield for weeks. I went quietly about 

“Ah, that’s right! You're. sensible young | my duties, for everything devolyed on me; and 
Woman, Well, my nephew tellsime there was a | nothing was neglected. As soon as my mother 
sort of—a sort of boy and girl’ aitachment ; could trayel, we remoyed to a little cottage, 
between you and him—” {which she owned, in the outskirts of a pretty 

He paused, not from emb: ent, but in } village, among the Berkshire hills, taking with 
the hope that now I would s trace of } us such relics from our old home, as we were 
feeling. $ permitted to claim. Fortunately, my mother’s 

“Your nephew and I were ei d,”’ I said; 3 little fund was ‘settled on herself and children: 
“the fact is no more a secret to you than to my ; it could not be touched; nor could she give it up 
own family.”’ } from any mistaken womanly scruples. 

‘Well, no—no—I never regarded it as a} The ensuing two years had passed very quietly. 
serious engagement—girl and boy funcies are } I think my mother would haye been content, if 
slight things, Miss Osgood—they seldom come ' she could have been at ease about the future of 
toanything,” he said, quickly. «Now Leonard ; the boys. That troubled her, for we were very, 
wys quite upset—quite so—but, you see, under 3 very poor. The neighbors were kind to us. 
the cireumsiances, of course, all that youthful— } Neither my mother nor I were women to be 
what shall I call it—romance—yes, romance, ; morbid. We made the best of things, as bravely 
must be put aside! Iam sure you see this—so } as we could. 
clear-headed as you are.’ Hy The Mr. Ogilvie, who had written the note, 

And now he stared more keenly at me; but I 4 owned a fine country-seat, in the neighborhood, 
went on with my work, some embroidery I had } and spent the greater portion of his time there. 
taken up, as I said; } He was growing elderly; but his genial spirits, 

“You are not speaking plainly yet, Mr. | and cultivated mind, made him a most agreeable 
Balliol! Haye you come to tell me that your‘ companion; and thongh a bachelor, his house 
nephew wishes to be released from his engag as always the headquarters of every plan for 
ment 2” ; the amusement of the young folk. 

“Well, well, that is a harsh way to put it!” He soon beeame a frequent visitor, at our 







































«Yes, or no?” said I, rising. : cotiage; grew, indeed, the most intimate friend 
‘Yes! he said, snappishly. ; we possessed ; and his thoughtful kindness to us 
‘* Then, tell your nephew, he is free.” {was beyond all praise, 


‘That's right—that’s wise! You see, Leonard } He appeared, on the succeeding afternoon, at 
is dependent on me—new in his profession” é the hour my mother/had appointed. I was busy 
“These are family details, which do not con-~in ihe schoolroom, with the children’s lessons. 
cern me,” I interrupted, quietly. ‘You haye! The interview lasted so Jong, that I had sent the 
my answer, Mr. Balliol.’’ ittle ones ont to play, a good while before 
“Yes—yes—but I want you to understand ‘ mamma came up. She was so pale and agitated, 
that Leonard—” , that E fearetl Mr. Ogilvie had brought evil tidings, 

Again I interrupted him. i {What is it?”J cried, in dismay. 

“T understand everything—I understand you: «Good news, at least, to me, darling,’ she 
both,” I said, ‘I need not detain you any ‘said. «+ But I donot know what you will think.” 
longer.” ‘She looked at me, hesitatingly; then added: 
He looked fairly murderous, with bafiled rage. 5 My dear, Mr. Ogilvie wants to marry you.” 














MY BEST 
Mr. Ogilvie want to marry me! I was so }{ 
surprised, that, for a time, my mind had no 
room for any other sensation, Then I knew that 
jt could never be; knew it as wellas if I had 
spent months in earnest deliberation. I suppose 
T looked white and troubled, for I saw mamma’s 
face change; but she only said: 

« He will come and see you, to-morrow. You 
cannot talk about it now. One thing! I shall not 
try to influence you, my darling; You must 
decide what will be for your own happiness.” H 

Mr. Ogilvie came, the next day; and my | 
mother left me to see him alone. I was nervous, } 
when he first entered the room; but his gentle- } 
ness and composure soon caused that to pass; } 
though the sharp, bitter pain remained at my ; 
heart. I saw and appreciated, thoroughly, his ; 
noble qualities; and the thought of the disap- ; 
pointment I must bring to his hopes, hurt me } 
cruelly; made me feel hard and wicked, too, ; 3 
though I knew that was morbid and unmerited. 

I thought, as E looked at him, that he was a ; 
man, of whose affection any woman might be } 
proud and grateful; it was the face of a man, } 
who liad neyer in his life committed an action, ; 
for which he need blush. The bold, regular ; 
features were not so striking, because they were 
unusually handsome, though they were that, as 
from the evidences of intellect in the broad fore- } 























PRIEND. 

«Please, please!” I exclaimed. I was sud- 
denly so near a burst of tears, that I could only 
utter these pleading words. 

He grew a litile pale, but his voice was steady, 
as he asked : 

«Then it seems to you, that it cannot be?” 

I shook my head. He sat silent, looking at 
me, thoughtfully, kindly, till ] had mastered my 
agitation enough to speak. 

«I am so grateful to you,” I answered; “I 
feel honored, knowing the man that you are— 
but I cannot—I cannot!” 

Then I broke down, and wept a little, and he 
soothed me, as patiently as if he had been my 
brother. 

“Don’t make me think that I distress you,’ 
he said; ‘*I would not do that for the world! 
Elinor, perhaps it is too soon for you to decide— 
; you have not had time to reflect.” 

“No reflection could change anything,” I 
; replied, sadly. «“ Wait—I want to tell you the 
} whole.” 

I had to stop again. It was so difficult to 
explain! 

“Perhaps I can help you,” he said, ‘Your 
mother told me, yesterday, that you had had a 
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; eirlish attachment; but she believed that it was 


; over.’ 
«No,”? L answered, ‘it is not—I am ashamed 


head, the strength of purpose and will in every { to own it—but it is as strong as ever! I know 
line; but the countenance owned a higher attrac- {the man was mercenary. I know he did not 
tion still, that of purity and goodness, so beau- } possess the noble qualities, with which I fancietl 
tiful a smile I never saw on any other human } him endowed; but that has changed nothing! 
lips. {1 feel that 1 am lacking in womanly dignity and 
I should be wrong to say that the worldly ad- ; } ; Selfrespect. But even that does not enable me 
yantages he could offer did not weigh with me. ; to call my heart back.” 

They had great weight, and they ought to bave| He was so good and kind, that having got over 
had, not from mere selfish motives, but on ‘the worst, it was easy now to continue. I told 
account of my mother and the children. I had } i him the whole story. His sympathy for me was 
spent nearly the whole night in earnest, reflection, | as great as the generosity which enabled him to 
but my mental combat ended, where it began. } put by his own pain, and strive to comfort me. 
I could not marry him; it was not only that I ; ‘I could not have believed it would be so; but 
had no love to give; it was that I loved another ; | sorry as I felt for him, the being able, for the 


man | 

He sat down, beside me, and said: 

“Your mother has told you why I have come. 
I did not want you to be taken completely by / 
surprise! I knew you had never thought of this / 
—I have tried hard to keep my secret; because / 
I feared that to speak earlier, would interfere | 
with your really learning to know me, Iam | 
forty-five years old. For me to talk to you about | 
love, in the way a young man might, would ; 
make me absurd, But, believe me, Elinor, no ? 
man ever had a sincerer respect and admiration, 
or a warmer affection for a woman, than I have 
for you,” 


first time in these two weary years, to speak 
freely, was an inexpressible relief; for in order 
to spare my poor mother, I had shut my secret 
so carefully from her eyes, that she honestly 
| thought I had outlived both my love and my 
| suffering. 

We talked for a long while, and at last he 
’ said: 

«Will you try to forget, that Iam the man, 
who has asked you to marry him—to remember 
only that I am your friend—anxious for your 


} peace and happiness ?”’ 


You are too good to me—too good,’’ I sighed. 
“<T could not be,” he answered, with his beau- 
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tiful smile. ‘Elinor, you are a very brave, } chiefly owing to Mr. Ogilvie’s exertions, He had 
honest woman. Much as I esteemed you, I} a succession of visitors at his house, all of them 
never really did you justice, till now.” } persons worth knowing—the nicest class of what 
“Oh, Iam a poor, weak creature,” I cried, } are called society people—and, besides, a number 
impatiently, ‘I despise myself—yes, I do—? of noted men and women from among the artistic 
nothing can be more contemptible than to love ‘a; and literary professions. 
man, whom I cannot respect.”” ; Mr. Ogilvie found occupation enough. One of 
“Nor do I think you will long,” he said. “Ij the first matters he attended to was the settle- 
believe that even now it is the wasted affection, } ment of Agnes Perkins’s difficulties. They had 
not the man, whom you regret.” } resulted in her triumph, and Agnes was now, 
“T do not regret him,” I cried. “If he were’ one of the principals of the establishment. She 
to come back, to-day, I should bid him go! My } became a frequent guest at Mr. Ogilvie’s house, 
trust is dead—my respect is dead—but the love | where she was treated with as much deference, as 
stays—forgive me, I must show you all the} if she had been an heiress. 
“truth!” 3 And I was .happy—yes, I was. Sometimes I 
He promised to tell my mother. Tt was selfish | roused up enough to be astonished at the fact. I 
of me, I knew, to let him do this for me. But! annot say that I thought much, when the most 
he offered, and I was so shaken, that I could not ; important thing in my future was concerned. I 
bring myself to talk with her yet. ; saw this, occasionally, and grew remorseful. 
On the following morning, I ‘received a long ; But Mr. Ogilvie seemed always to understand, 
letter from him; and I think a more beautiful? when one of these moods came upon me, and in- 
one was never written. It put the whole case } variably took means to make me forget it. 
yery clearly before me. His arguments were so} I made one really intimate female friend, 
conclusive, that it seemed to me he must bi ; Agnes Perkins. I learned to love and respect 
right. He told me that he could be content with } her, next tomy mother. Such a union of gen- 
esteem and affection. I felt that those I coul Jeness and decision, of womanly softness and 
give most heartily already. He believed—and } masculine courage, I have never seen. She was 
for the time almost made me believe—that m: good deal older than I—almost thirty, though 
solitary life had caused the old love to keep its ; she did not look it; and life had been far from 
hold; that it was, in reality, a sentiment totally ' gracious to her; yet she was invariably cheerful; 
separated from the man, who had primarily been $ and I used to tell mamma, that to spend an 
its object. He believed that if I knew there was; hour in her company was like breathing moun- 
a person, in whom I could trust, whose dearest } tain air. 
care in life was my happiness, it might give me My poor words can give no idea of what Mr 
new sources of thought, and that gradually new: Ogilvie was to me, during this season; how per- 
hopes and aims might grow up in my mind. $ fect his behavior; what a mingling of respectful 
He entreated me to leave matters as they were } admiration and brotherly tenderness. I cannot 
for six months; to come to no decision; to; write even this poor, bald sentence, without 
confide all to time. At the expiration of that} staining the page with grateful tears. 
period, I could give an answer, free and un Never but once did he do a thing, which caused 
biased, as if he had not already spoken. I was | ;me even to wish he had not, as out of keeping 
to be bound in no way. I could regard him as £ ! with his character. One day, at a pie-nie, when 
my friend—that and nothing more. {IT had got away into the wood by myself, fora 
So much, at Teast, I could grant; so much TI? little, and paused near the place, where he and 
. owed in return, for his kindness; and I hoped, } Agnes were standing, I heard him ask her: 
oh! so heartily, that time might prove he was} “Did you know Leonard Balliol, then?” 
right. He held a long conversation with my} “Oh, yes—well,” she replied, “I was his lit- 
mother. She was, as ever, goodness itself, from } tle sister's governess for two years.” 
first to last! It was not till after many weeks, : T hurried away, without their discovering me. 
and then by accident, that she allowed me to} For a time, I was somewhat annoyed. Mr. 
Jearn that Mr. Ogilvie had gained one promise | Ogilvie had been talking of me. That he should 
from her, which was, that however I might do so, even with Agnes, disturbed me. But after 
decide, the fortune of the two boys was to be his } awhile, I saw the’injustice of my rather harsh 
care—and this he wanted kept from me. reflections ; it did not follow, from those words, 
That was a yery pleasant summer, and not to} ; that he had discussed my‘affairs. He had a per- 
me alone, for the whole neighborhood united ‘in } § feet right—indeéd he was wise, under the cir- 
saying the same, and all admitted that it was } cumstances—to learn everything he could, in 
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regard to the man who stood between him and} It was harder still to deprive myself of the coun- 
his hopes—an unworthy man, from every i sels and companionship, which were so sweet to 
thought of whom it was his duty to try and wean { me, were such a rest and support. But I could 
me, if he desired to be faithful to the friendship } not—I could not.. Even if after telling him the 
he had promised. whole truth, he still pleaded—declared himself 

The summer passed, The autumn followed. I } not afraid—I dared not accept his hand—I dared 
woke up, suddenly, to the fact that the appointed } { not. 
season of probation had almost elapsed. Soon; It was worse than useless to stop there in soli- 
Mr. Ogilvie would come to me for my answer. } tude, raging over my own folly, frightened hy my 
And I? For weeks and weeks, I had not re-} own thoughts. Each instant’s delay rendered my, 
flected. I really believed, that, when the time } task more difficult. I hurried down stairs. I 
came, I should lay my hand in his, and trust } } reached the door of the room,where he was waiting. 
myself to his guidance. But when I was roused } With my hand on the lock, I paused. I had a 
to reflection, ah, then I knew I was as far from } mind to run away, and send him word that I 
being able, conscientiously, to grant what he ; could not appear, or to write, and so ayoid an 
wanted, as on the day when he first surprised me } interview. 
by his demand. i But he had heard my step. He opened the 

Mr, Ogilvie was absent. THe had gone to New } } door suddenly, took my two hands, and drew me 
York on business, and would remain there for a } ‘into the room. I could not spenk, at first. I 
month; when he came back, I should have to} shook from head to foot. I think I should have 
decide. Only a month. § fallen, if I had not chanced to sce a chair, close 

Just after his departure, the newspaper brought } beside me, and sunk blindly into it. 
the announcement of old Mr. Balliol’s death, and ‘‘What, not a word?” he said, pleasantly. 
the memories aroused thereby proved to me just } “I surprised you. Iamsorry. It was wrong of 
where I stood. } me. Your mother wrote tome, that you had not 

It seemed yery hard, But I saw plainly what } seemed well of late.” 

I must do, I could not marry him—I could not, «JJ think I have not been,” I faltered. 

The old love was just as strong as.ever. Argue,} He looked somewhat pale and worn ; but, oh; 
struggle as I might, there it was.) No human | the heavenly smile that. softened hislips—the an- 
being could more heartily have upbraided my } | gelic sweetness which brightened anditransfigured 
weakness, my despicable weakness, than 1; but } his whole face. 

self-reproaches changed nothing—I loved Leonard} ** Elinor,’’ he said, abruptly, “1 have come—? 
Balliol still. I put up my hands, in’ eager pleading. 

The days and the weeks went by—oh, how fast “Not to talk of myself, just yet,’ hesaid. “T 
they flew. As the hard moment drew nearer } have something to tell you. Elinor, I bring you 
and nearer, I grew more afraid. It wrung my } blessed news. Oh, believe me, 1 am thankful 
heart, with a pang as bitter as it had ever} that Lam permitted to be the bearer. You were 
known, to think of the pain I must give my good, } right to. love on—against reason—against proofs 
generous friend. But there was no escape. } —Leonard Balliol was worthy.” 

I dared not marry him—it would be a sin. I grew so white and weak, that I nearly fell 

Every kind, cheerful epistle I received from ¢ from the chair. 
him, left me more miserable, and answering them “Tell me,’’ 1 said, clutching his arm, eagerly, 
became more and more difficult. One afternoon, «He hurried back to New York to see you—to 
I was sitting in my room, when a servant $ console you. But his uncle met him with a 
entered, and told me that Mr. Ogilvie was down } terrible story He showed, what seemed indis- 
stairs. I had not expected him for nearly a week } putable proofs, that your father-had been dis- 
yet; and the surprise and shock turned me abso- } honest—” : 











lutely faint and blind. “Tt is false, false—I will not listen.” 
Ife had come to repeat his question—oh, how “Wait, Elinor. Of course it was false; but 
wis I to answer it? then the proofs were so carefully prepared, that 


I will admit, that I longed to go to him, and { they seemed indisputable. He agreed to be silent, 
say yes, without giving myself time to think. § on one condition, that his nephew would end his 
The worldly advantages weighed with me. It} engagement with you. Leonard consented. He 
seemed madness to lead a life of actual privation { knew that it would not break your heart to lose 
in many ways, considering the manner in which I} a man, who showed himself unworthy of your 
had been reared, when affluence, position, all the } affection ; but not all his love could save you from 
good that the world most prizes was offered me. ‘ the effects of shame and disgrace.” 
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“Oh, my God!’ I moaned. over the good news I bring, that I could not have 


“He gave you up, to screen your father’s} a selfish thought, if I tried.” 
memory—gave you up for your own sake and } He moved quickly across the room. TI heard 
your mother's, and for those little children, ‘him open the door, which led into the dining- 
whose whole future would have been wrecked, { room. I could not speak, could not look up. 
by the disclosures the ruthless old man swore to i Then I heard steps again, and a voice culled : 
make. You were lost to Leonard in any case. j “Blinor, Elinor !”? 
He knew you would never consent to marry him, } And I saw Leonard Balliol kneeling at my feet. 
if your father’s name were tarnished. So, to } Theard Mr. Ogilvie say : 
Saye that, to spare you, he did an act worthy of} «The night has passed—to, the new morning.” 
the noblest martyr, who ever lived. He let his own | Then he went softly out, leaving us two, alone 
honor be darkened, in your eyes; allowed you to} with our happiness. 
believe him a perjured, despicable man; and | What shall I tell you more? I have been a 
went away, to bear his burthen, as best he might.” $ happy wife, for more than two years. Yesterday 
«You have seen him—you—? $ there came tome a new joy. Thad long believed 
“Yes, We have been in correspondence, for a | that my friend Agnes cared for Mr, Ogilvie. I 
good while. Agnes Perkins knew the reason he } used to tell Leonard, that, if I could see them 
left you. Mr. Balliol had given her some papers } married, I should have nothing left to wish for, 
to copy, and by accident he had left a letter} in this world, 
among them, which told the story, She had! go, yesterday, as T was writing in my morning- 
begun to copy it, before she discovered that it y room, I heard Agnes, who has been visiting me 
must have been put there by misiake. She told } for a week, open the door. 
me—she knew the secret was safe—I wrote at « Jome in,” I said, without turning round. 


once to Leonard.” “T shall have finished this letter, in a few min- 
«But my father,” Ieried. “Oh, can’t it be set utes.’” 
right now?” Presently, I felt her shake my chair. TI looked 


“Tt is,” he answered, “ Leonard and T have up. She and Mr, Ogilvie were bending over me 
gone over his uncle's books. Mr. Balliol died so } —oh, I knew what their faces meant. 
suddenly, that he had no time to destroy them.} «Is it?” Teried, clapping my hands like a mad 
We found ‘the: proofs that it was he, who had} woman. «Is it?” 
played the villain—had been systematically } “Only that, and nothing more,” quoted my 
cheating your father, husband, whom I now saw standing, a little 
“So it is all clear, Elinor,” he went on, as I} behind the pair; and he laughed, gleefully. 
Sat speechless. “I have watched you carefully. Then Mr, Ogilvie put out his hand, and drew 
Weeks ago, I knew that you were right: here i Agnes gently towards him; and I threw my arms 
was no room for my hopes. See, dear child, } about them both, and cried from sheer happiness ; 
don't weep—helieye me, I have grown used to} and Agnes cried a little too; and then mamma 
the disappointment. ‘To-day, I am go happy, } came in; and we were all happy together. 
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“Fran yo tho festal hour,” Where goblets “foaming, red,” 
‘The hour of mirth and wine, With wondrous pow'r enthrall. 
‘Whon music lends hor pow’r, 
And pleasure’s haunts are thine, Beneath that crimson flow, 
"Mid those companions guy, 
Know ye tho tempter’s wiles, ‘Thore Inrks a deadly foe, 
Are hidden from you there, Whoso vengeance nono can stay. 
Beneath those honied amiles 
Hiehind that brilliant glare. Ob! loving hearts are slain, 
e And strewed along the rond, 
Mark ye the lessons given, Where wine has left its stain, 
Or which so many weep, And fovelots have trod, 
‘Thovo lessons:seen in heaven. t 
By “eyes that never sleep." Then “fear the festal hour,” 
The hour of mirth and wine, 
Oh! woo to those who tread ‘When music lends her pow'r, 


‘The gleaming banquet hall, And pleasure’s haunts are thine, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74. 


CHAPTER IV. ; the name. When I am gone, will you take care 
‘Tury were together—those two strange women ; of her?” 

—gazing at each other, for the first time. It} Mrs. Hastings had gathered all her force to 
was a picture of vivid contrasts. That poor in-’ say this; and the look of appeal that went with 
yalid, prostrated and struggling forward to her? the words, might have won sympathy from mar- 
death, in poverty and desolation, with her great, { ble; but Mrs. Farnsworth took some moments for 
brown eyes lifted, with piteous wistfulness, to’ thought before she answered, and in this way her 
the proud visitor, who leant over her bed, till / mind ran: 
‘the fur of her cloak swept the bare floor, and; ‘The girl is beautiful. I have never seen 
lifted the seant veil of dotted lace back to her! more lovely eyes. Young, deferential, and can 
forehead with one hand, that she might scan‘ be easily managed. She will acknowledge my 





those thin, locked features at her leisure. { supremacy, as that daughter of mine never would. 
After a long, curious gaze, the woman drew‘ In many ways, I can make her useful, as a check 
back, and slowly shook lier head. $ upon Octavia. A creature of my bounty, she 


«They should have called me earlier, I might’ will become an object of interest with my friends. 
haye seen more resemblance then,” she mur-' I will promise the poor woman, if it is only to 
mured, diseontentéedly. «Still your name was } take those begging eyes from me.” 

Wheeler. I suppose there is no mistake about; These thoughts flashed swiftly through the 


that?” $ woman's brain, without once reaching her heart; 
‘Eunice Wheeler,” answered the sick woman, { but her voice was sweet, and her manner caress- 
faintly. ing, when she spoke: 
‘* You were born in the old homestead ?” “Yes, I will take care of your daughter.” 
«Yes !’? ** And be a mother to her, as I have been.’’ 
« And married there ?” “TJ shall be something betier than that,’ 
“Oh, yes !* answered the woman, glaring around the room, 


The woman's eyes brightened, and she spoke } half indignant that the comparison should be 
more clearly, as if that one happy event in her} made; but when her attention turned once more 
life wad throwing some brightness around her} upon the invalid, she saw that two great tears 
still. } had gathered in her eyes, and were rolling down 

‘This marriage has proved unfortunate,” said { those pale cheeks, like rain on marble, leaving 
the visitor, coldly. behind them a look of ineffable pain. 

Now the invalid’s eyes kindled, and her lips} “TJ tried to do my best,’ moaned the invalid. 
moved. The humble pathos of these hardly spoken 

“No—no, It was my happiness—my glory !” } words moyed eyen that selfish woman into some- 

The last words were spoken faintly, All the } thing like compassion. 
force of her strength had been exhausted in | “T had no idea of disputing that,” she said, 





first disclosure. ‘but I can give her great advantages.”’ 
Mrs. Farnsworth allowed a sharp “ah” to} ‘*T only ask that you shall be kind to her and 


escape her. ; him.” 

** That, of course; must be a matter of opinion,” to Him—is there a son ?”” 
she said, casting a cruel glance around the room. “‘My husband, David. Lucy would take no 
“We must judge of things by their results. But! kindness, if he did not share it.” 
you are a Wheeler, and you sent forme. Being} ‘Oh, yes—from his conversation, I should 
the head of the house, I could not refuse to come. take him for a man of letters. In that field I 
What is it that you want of me?” : have influence, indeed, may find him useful. 


“Tn a little while, my child will have no} Have no anxiety about him. In me your 


mother, You liye in the old home. You have } husband shall find a friend and benefactor.” 
2 (148) 
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Still a look of keen anxiety rested upon the | 
sick woman’s face, Perhaps there was some-} 
thing in Mrs. Farnsworth’s voice, or manner, i 
that failed to satisfy her. Perhaps the soul grew / 
clear and keen in its perceptions, as the coarser ; 
part of her nature perished in setting it free. ; 
Certain it is, her eyes turned, with painful in-: 
tensity, on this woman, who claimed to be of her ’ 
own blood, and promised to become the benefac- ; 
tor of all that. she must leave. Under that} 
searching look, Mrs. Farnsworth’s gaze faltered, } 
and, unconsciously, she lifted her hand to pull! 
down the yeil, still clouding her forehead. 

“You are of my own blood, tell me that,’ 
the invalid. 

Mrs. Farnsworth hesitated. She knew that | 
there might be found breaks in that family tree, 
that all her ingenuity had failed to connect, and : 
When thus solemnly questioned, shrank from } 
answering! But with this woman, equiyocation ; 
often took the place of truth, She did not fulter ; 
long. 

“Tam a Wheeler—yes, and of the same blood 
with yourself.” ; 

“The Wheelers always helped each other, so I } 
have been told. Born, no matter how far apart, { 
they stood side by side in trouble or great need. } 
That is why you were sent for.” 

Mrs. Hastings spoke slowly, and with effort; 
but every word fell distinctly from her lips. 

‘And being of that name, I have promised aid / 
and care for those you love.” : 

Still that anxious look 
woman's face, 





> enid $ 


shadowed the sick | 
Even through her veil Mrs. Farns- 
worth felt the keen questioning of those eyes. 

“ Kneel |” 

This one word was uttered in a tone of solemn | 
command, that seemed to awake whispered } 
echoes in the room. Incapable of resistance, the | 
woman fell upon her knees. 

“Lay your hand on mine.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth touched the hands folded + 
over the sick woman’s bosom with her gloved 
fingers. 

“See, I do!” t 


‘ 
} 


“Now, when God listens, and death is close by, } 
you promise to be to my child, Lucy Hastings, a } 
Kind and good friend—to surround her with } 
womanly care, and give her some little of the ; 


love that she is used to!” ; 


Mrs. Farnsworth turned her head away te 


avoid the solemn appeal of those eyes. 


“But now. Here!” 

«Now and here, I repeat 

« And my husband ?” 

“For him I have promised also.’? 


“T have already promised,”’ she said 
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{ wasn’t brought up to. 





“A promise given before God, and in the 
| presence of death, cannot be broken. With my 
last breath, I shall bless you for it,” 

The last smile that ever stirred Eunice Hastings’ 
lips passed over them now. Mrs. Farnsworth 
accepted it as a homage to her own great beneyo- 
lence; and rising from her knees, gathered the 
cloak about her—for she was shivering—and 
thus left the house. 





CHAPTER V. 
Aw old woman, who had been occupied with 


; } her morning work in the kitchen of the Wheeler 


, mansion, was growing impatient, as the upright 
‘old clock, in one corner of the room, gave out 
nine wheezy strokes, and finished the hour with 
‘a buzz of the internal machiner ‘y, that indicated 
; derangement of some kind. 

“T awful sure, if our Nat hasn’t let that ere 
clock run down for the fust time in ten years, I 
do believe. I wonder what old Mr. Wheeler 


{ would a said, if he'd been living yet, to know 


about it? He sot everything by that clock, and 
used to wind and tend it hisself, as if it had 
been a baby, which it is e’en a most, ticking 
away for dear life when you are alone, and tell- 
) ing the hours out cheerful and cackly, as if alive 
rooster was crowing inside of it. Something 
} more ‘en common must have possessed Nat, 
when he let it run down. Shouldn’t wonder if 
it comes of fretting about Miss Eunice. He 


} alers sot store by her, and thought everything of 


the minester, if he did preach doctrins that we 
Here he comes now, with 
his trowsers tucked into the tops of his boots, 


{and the flaps of his fur cap tied down oyer his 


ears. Shouldn’t wonder if he’s been clear down 
to the holler, to see about them. Just like him, 
to say nothing about it, but go.” 

Here the old woman went to the window, and 


‘looked out, with some show of anxiety, but 


turned back directly, shaking her head. 
‘No better! 1 can tell by the way he kicks 
thesnow about. Poor gal—poor Miss Eunice. It 


; don’t seem no time since she came in here with 


her wedding-dress on, to bid me good-bye, and 
now.” 

Here the old woman lifted a corner of her apron, 
and drew it across her eyes, but dropped it, 


} guiltily, when Nathan was heard at the kitchen 


door, stamping the snow from his feet. 

“So you've got back, at last,” she said, lifting 
a tin coffee-pot from the hearth, and pouring a 
muddy stream into a blue and white cup, 
placed ready. for him on the table. .“ Just. lift 
that dish from the hath, and set to. Been gone 
Jong enough, I reckon, to want something to eat.” 
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Nathan took off his overcoat, flung his cap } I'll wring the necks of madam’s canard birds for 
down, ani went to the table. The room was } the cat, if I choose to, darn me if I don’t.” 
warmed by 8 bright, hickory wood fire; an aroma} The old woman looked out from behind her 
of hot coffee floated on the warm air; on a dish } apron, with a short, hysterical laugh. 
before him, lay some slices of ham, crisp and LT wish you would, Nat—L wish you would. 
ruddy, cach surmounted by a fried egg, browned } It’s enough to make one sick, to see her with 
a little from its original whiteness, and with a ‘*em, and that little long-hnited dog, that she 
dash of yellow, where the yolk gleamed cee and kisses, like a month-old baby; if 
from the centre—an appetizing dish, and one that } you can throw that in, without swearing afore 
Nathan loyed, as his mother knew well, when ; your own mother a second time, I wont say one 
she took it hissing from the frying-pan. But } word about the ducks.” 
she watched in yain for some token of approval. ; As Nathan was half-way to the barn-yard, 
Nathan stirred his coffee absently with a-tea-) when this wicked permission was given, he did 
spoon, for a full minute, gazing on the ham and } notactuponit, certainly, notat once. But directly 
eggs, without appearing to'see them, and witliout | there was heard a cackling and screaming from 
lifting the spoon to his mouth, or touching the H that direction, that struck the old woman with 
knife and fork, laid temptingly before him. At ; alarm, and brought Mrs. Farnsworth to her 


last, he pushed his plate away, and stood up. § chamber window, in a blue’ silk morning-gown, 
«J don’t feel like eating, just now,’’ he said, } bordered with swansdown, white and feathery as 
curtly. the snow, that had! drifted across the window- 
The old lady lifted up both hands. sill. 
«Why, Nathan! Ham and eggs ?” «What on earth is the matter?” she cried, 


«What have we been a doing with ham and | knocking furiously on the door with her ivory 
eggs, and other people without a mouthful of H hair-brush, for the old Wheeler mansion had no 
yittles in the house?) Don’t make @ fuss about { bell.“ Mrs. Drum—Nathan, will no one come,” 
my eating; bit pour a lot of that hot coffee inter ; No one did come, during the next ten minutes, 
a tin pale, and pack the rest of that ham ina i so she hurried back to the window, through 
basket; tuck in some doughnuts and jumbles, if which she saw Nathan, dragging an immense 
you've got any—a mince pie, and—and anything } turkey and two chickens across the barn-yard, 
‘else that’s lying about loose.” | while their wings were flapping furiously, though 

« Nathan—Natlian, what do you mean?” their heads were gaping in a little pool of blood, 

“J mean what you musn’t never tell anybody / that dyed the snow just behind him to a vivid 
of, as long as yow live. It’s enough to disgrace | crimson. 
the hull neighborhood. They haven't had fire-{ | This sight astonished Mrs. Farnsworth, who 
wood to keep warm with, nor enough to eat, {had given no orders for a raid upon the poultry.” 
down in the holler, ‘all this winter. . Not a ;She lifted the sash, and leaned out. 


; o” 


chicken on the place—nothing but one live critter, { “Nathan—Néthan Drum, what does this mean? 
and that’s a half-starved cat, which come a- ; Her voice rang out sharp and clear, but 
mewing after ine clear to the gate, as if it wanted ; Nathan did not seem to hear it, but looked to the 
to tell me that there wasn’t a mouse about the place. ight and left, first on the turkey in one hand, 
Now, can you tiake out why it is that a feller {then on the chickens, with grim satisfaction. 
hasn't got no apetite to eat?”” ¢ Nathan, I say!” 

The old woman stared at her son, till her cap } The man had approached too near the window 
borders began to quiver from the tremor of grief {for any pretence at deafness now, so he lifted his 
and surprisé, that his words had brought upon ‘head with a look of innocent inquiry. 
her. ‘Then she lifted her apron, this time, { “Wer you speakin’, marm?” 
without fear of discovery, and wiped the tears { What does all this noise mean? What are 
from her eyes. ‘you doing?” 

«Qld Mr. Wheeler's dorter come to that,” she ; “What am T a-doing. Wal, nothing in per- 
said, “and I here? I wouldn’t have believed it /ticler; only the doctor has took it inter his head. 
—I wouldn’t have believed it!” {that chicken tea would be jest the thing for that 

‘Don’t stand erying there—fretting never did {sick lady, down in the holler, and [ made sartin, 
‘a mite of good to anybody,” retorted Nathan, in- ; that a lady like you, generous as the day is long, 
dignant with the sensation that was rising in his Sed be awfully hurt, if some of these critters that 
own throat. ‘I’m going out to kill a chicken— ; are gobblin’ their tarnal heads off in corn and 
a turkey—one of your full-breasted ducks. The meal, wasn’t sent down to once—with some other 
whole kit and boodle of *em, if I take a notion to. Hittle notions, that must her been in your mind.” 
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“So, without sayinga word tome, you hayebeen { heavy drain on his pocket came unexpectedly, 
killing half the poultry on the place.” | and the spirit of New England thrift stirred un- 
“Wow could I ask about it,’ said Nathan, } pleasantly within him; but the fellow, after all, 
looking demurely downward, ‘when there wasn't }had a heart in his bosom, that might have 
a soul out of bed but the old woman and me? ; shamed that of the rich woman, looking down 
All I could do, was to set these critters a- j UBaD, his discomposure from her window, from 
squalling, which they did like all creation.” } which she was drawn away by the sharp, 
This adroit explanation quite exceeded Mrs. { frosty air; feeling wronged that this amateur 
Farnsworth’s ideas of benevolence. She looked } skirmish with her hired man, had thus been ren- 
down on the turkey, which Nathan still grasped | dered incomplete, 
by the legs, while it half-rested with spread } When she was gone, Nathan dropped the 
wings on the snow, and a portentious frown | turkey, and touched it reproachfully with his 
Es Pp 5 P 
gathered on her forehead. } boot. 

“Do the people in this neighborhood feed the } ‘The biggest gobbler of the hull flock,” he 
sick with soup, made of turkeys like that,” she } muttered—“ fifteen pounds, if it weighs an 
said; “‘and do servants give them away without | ounce. His comb eenamost sot the snow afire, 
asking ?”’ } when I flung his head down. Wal, anyhow, L 

Nathan had been the most innocent-looking » reckon the old feller has gobbled up, about his 
person in the world, till that obnoxious word } own worth in her corn, if I do haye ter pay for 
servant touched his New England pride; but ! him; besides—” 
now a quick, angry red flashed over his face,and} Here, Nathan brightened into a glow of be- 
his small eyes blazed. ‘ nevolence ; for the thought of that mammoth bird, 

“Servants!” hesaid. ‘Servants: Ifanybody 5 nicely baked, and sending its aroma through the 
in these parts keeps that sort of cattle, I never ? dreary old house at Wheeler's Hollow, awoke all 
heard on’em. Who may you be a-speaking to, } that was generous in his quaint character. 
marm ?”? } “Pay for it out of my wages, must 1? Wal. 

3 yi iy wages, ’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth laughed, shrilly. She rather ; Tm glad if it makes a feller feel warm in the 
liked this swift passion in her dependent; for } busem, to give a whopper like that out of his own 
her soul was always on the alert for contention of ; arnings. Wonder how the minister ’ell look, 
any kind; and when the parlor grew peacefully } when he sees it? I yum now it makes me feel 
monotonous, she was ready for conflict in the ‘ like Thanksgiving Day all over.” 
ee : é ; : While these feelings were expressed, half in 

“Who am I speaking to? My own servant,” } thought, half in words, Nathan made his way to 
she said, rejoiced to find one vulnerable spot in ; the kitchen, and flung his poultry on the floor. 
“a character she had never been able to move to ; A large iron kettle was hanging oyer the fire, 
approval or resentment before. ‘‘ What else am ; filled with water, which was just on the point of 
I to eall you?” } boiling. 

“Wal, I ain’t perticler—anything you take a ; That's the time o’ day, old woman? Had 
notion to—only jest Remember, this, I ain't 70 {an idea that you'd have things ready. Now, it 
man’s servant, nor woman's, nuther. So you'll } won't be ten minutes afore we'll have the feathers 
obleege me by not naming that word in my ‘off. Get out your chopping tray, and sage and 
hearing agin, while I am on these premises. It } summer savory, while I pick the critters, We'll 
riles'me !”” {send ‘em down serumptious, stuffed out, ready 

Nathan was deeply in earnest now. He ‘for baking. This old fellow, with his legs tied 
dragged his poultry along the snow, till Mrs. : and his wings twisted back, except the tip, and 
Farnsworth could read every line of his sharp, ; Miss Lucy shall have them, to dust the hath 
angry face, from her window. This sign of revolt ! with.’ 
aroused a power of antagonism in the woman, ; While he was saying this, Nathan had taken 
and gave a subile insult to her voice, that would | the pot of boiling water from the fire, plunged 
haye stung a saint, while it claimed to be merri- ' the turkey into it, and was tearing off the feathers 
ment. She laughed again, and looked down into jin handsful, while his mother had seized a 
the gleaming eyes uplifted.to hers, with malicious } wooden tray, half-full of bread into her lap, and 
delight. } was filling the kitchen with the vigorous noise of 

“Well, as you are not my servant, and have ! her chopping, knife, regarding her son now and 
chosen to kill my poultry without leave, the } then through the cloud of steam that enyeloped 
price shall be tee as oie wages this month,” : him, Sarees admiration. i 

For one moment Nathan was silent. This { “How did she come to let you kill so many ot 
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’em 2” she questioned, as Nathan laid the de-; seemed hardly able to support it. Thus the 
nuded gobler on the table, and fell to work on }two men remained during half'a minute; then 
the chickens. ‘Do you know, Nat, Ljsometimes ; Nathan moved a little toward the door. The 
think she’s close !’’ } minister raised his face, turned two heavy eyes 
‘Close as the bark on a tréé, and mean as ; upon him, and spoke: 
pusley,” answered Nat, flinging a handful of wet } « Wush—she is dead!” 
feathers into the basket witha dash ; “but who } Nathan did not answer, but left the house, 
cares? We can afford to give a meal to the min- closing the door, softly, after him. When he 
ister, if she can’t.’” reached the Wheeler mansion, old Mrs. Drum 
We?” questioned the mother, holding her } was at the kitchen window, watching for his re- 
chopping-knife suspended in utter astonishment. }turn. She opened the door, impatient for news. 
«Just that. The madame mide’a touse about} ‘Why, Nathan, what ails you? It seems as if 
my killing the old feller, and I'm going to pay + you'd been a-crying!”” she exclaimed. 
for him out of my own pocket.” ‘ “Nothing of the sort,” answered the son, 
Mrs. Drum turned the edge of her knife! up- wiping his eyes with the woolen mitten, her own 
wards, gazed on it half a minute, then reversed } lands had knitted for him. ‘This sharp wind 
it, and began to chop at the head furiously ; but ‘is hard on the eyes, and its been right in my 





all the comment she made was: face, all the way.” 
«Wal, now, I never did!” 
Sometime before noon, that day, Nat drove up CHAPTER VI. 


to the minister’s house in # one-horse sled, laden Mrs, Farxswoxrn was wonderfully busy during 
with a miscellaneous donation of eatables, that } the next three days; for, assuming her position 
seemed enough to break the famine of that house- } at once as the head of the Wheeler family, she 
hold for half a month, at least. yas disposed to impress the neighborhood with 
The house was very still—a little curl of smoke {the magnificent liberality that she had brought 
came out of the old chimney, and that was all. ‘into it. This opportunity to establish herself as 
There had been no clearing of the path since the { the lady-bountiful of the neighborhood, aroused 
storm. ‘The doctor’s feet had trodden it down aj her into prompt action, The news of Mrs. 
littie, but there was no other evidence of move- } Hastings’ death had scarcely had time to spread 
ment. Nathan loaded himself, and went up to } into the village, before the great double sleigh, 
the front door, which he pushed open, softly, with } crowded with furs, was on the road, this time 
his foot, for some strange fecling of awe kept | driven by the coachman she had brought from 
him from raising the knocker. ‘The least noise } the city; for she reflected that the minister's 
seemed like sacrilege, even to this uncultivated } friends would be gathering about him, and this 
man. grandeur of her appointments must be main- 
The room nearest the door was empty. A few { tained, in order to impress her importance upon 
embers glowed far back in the fire-place, and } them. 
across them some damp sticks, from which flakes ; When she drove up to that lonely house, with 
of ice were still melting, smouldered into a faint {a crash of bells and a curveting sweep of the 
blaze. i horses, this woman did, indeed, make a sensation 
Nathan laid his offering on the table, and went } among the group of neighbors who had already 
out for the rest of ‘his load, on tiptoe, and almost } invaded it with their kindness; but it was not, 
holding his breath. Something in the stillness } perhaps, exactly of the class she had expected, 
oppressed him. } "fo the hard-working, serious, Methodist women, 
Again he entered the house, and placed other } who lived too remotely from fashionable churches, 
eatables on the table, then waited awhile, listen-} for much change from the primitive habits of 
ing. All was still, so still, that Nathan felt a ; olden piety, the tumult and dash of this display 
strange sensations stealing over him, as if this 3 was almost a religious offence. When this strange 
act of kindness were akin to burglary. Obeying hady ¢ime into the’ comfortless’ sitting room, 
this strong impulse, he was about to steal from sweeping the warm, home-made carpet with the 
the house, when oor opened, and Mr. Hastings } richness of her garments, and overwhelming 
came into the room; his fee pallid with woe, }them with the benign patronage of her superior 
his eyes downeast, and his step noiseless. wisdom, the spirit of pious discipline arose 
Nathan drew back with an instinct of pitiful } within them, all the more warmly because a little 
yeverence. The minister did not see him, but / female envy might have mingled with it, Love 
dropped into a chair, rested his elbows on one } itself is not half so blind as vanity. Mrs. Farns- 
mee, and leaned his forehead down ona hand that ; worth only saw in the hushed, and rather awk- 
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ward way in which her presence was) received, { afraid to break in upon him. Go in, if you are 
the kind of homage that flattered her self-loye } lady enough for such company.” 
most, and descended upon the litile crowd like} Mrs. Farnsworth turned pale under the stern, 





an empress from her throne. } Searching glance with which this woman seemed 
“So kind of you,”’ she said—‘ so very gand to } to fathom her nature through and through; but 
have things arranged a little, before I came.’ { she held herself erect, and, after 2 moment, the 


Here her eyes fell upon the provisions that / color came back to her cheeks. Stung with the 
Nathan had left upon the table. An unpleasant! insinuation that she was not holy enough for any 
sense of meanness might, have checked the arro- } place, she was about to launch some haughty 
gance of a better woman; but she only paused | reply on the woman, when the toll of a bell, low, 
for an instant, then wayed her gloved hand to; broken, and faint, came wailing across the snow- 
one of the women who was hasteuing to clear the ; plain like a moan of distress. This took the 
table. breath from her lips. 

“That is thoughtful ; putthem aside. My man} The women around her heard the tolling, and 
had orders to stow them away out of sight, but} dropped upon their knees, burying their faces 
one never can depend on obedience in such deli-; and hushed in prayer, as the years of the min- 
cate matters.” : ister’s dead wife were counted out, by the passing” 

Having thus given a graceful impression. of} bell, to the world she had left. 
her bounty, Mrs. Farnsworth seemed rather ata} Once more the color forsook Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
loss what te do next. i cheeks. She counted, one by one, those weird 

“*T hope,” she said, at last, addressing one of } notes, till her own age was measured to a year, 
the women, ‘I really hope that proper persons } with awful exactness. When the deyout women 
haye been sent for. I would not, for the world, H lifted their faces to the light, Mrs. Farnsworth 
haye any token of respect omitted. No such} was gone, and the merry jingling of her sleigh 
thing ever happened to any member of my family, bells came back to them, after that solemn tolling, 
and never must, so long as Iam at the head of} like a dancing tune. 
it.. I hope there has been no want of respect to} ‘The class-leader’s wife had acted up to her re- 
the remains of a lady I haye recognized as my },ligious vocation, and taken up her cross, when 
relative.” } she rebuked the mammon of unrighteousness in 

Swift, if not angry, glances passed among the} the person of that richly-dressed woman, who 
women who listened to this, and one of the eldest } i kept her feet, while better persons were upon 
raised her yoice rather abruptly in reply: ; their knees; and came into a house of mourning, 

“She was our minister's wife, and we loved as if she owned the whole earth, and the cattle 
her better than you, a stranger, ever could. If} upon a thousand hills. 
you think she has not been properly taken care} This the good woman explained to her husband 
of, go in and see.” } that night, as he raked up the fire, with a trium- 

The woman moyed forward, as if to open the } phant. fecling, as if taking up the cross, as a 
door of the room, but Mrs. Farnsworth shrank } rebuker, had been rather satisfactory than other- 
from entering. wise. The husband, however, said nothing. 

“No, no, I am sure that nothing that I could To Mrs. Farnsworth, it certainly was not a 
desire has been omitted,’ she said; «but you } pleasant remembrance. Haying undertaken to 
must not consider me asa stranger. I haye come arrange the funeral of her new-found relative, 
tolive among you. That is, some monihs, cer-} after the most approved fashion, she discoyered 
tainly weeks, in the year.’ impediments in her path, the first of which had 

"We have heard so,’ answered the elderly { been manifest in the little band of old-fashioned 
female, whose husband, being a class-leader ot Methodists, that had preceded her in bringing 
long standing, gaye her some authority for speak- } aid and honest sympathy into the house of 
ing plainly. mourning. Then all her fine sensibilities had 

This dry acceptance of what Mrs. Farnsworth } been shocked; by the knowledge that the funeral 
considered important information, discomposed } bell, that had thrilled her with such awe, 





the lady a little. belonged to the old red school. house, in which 
‘Perhaps I had better see Mr. Hastings.. He } the village children were taught on week days, 

will desire to know my wishes,’’ she said. and minister Hastings sometimes preached on 
Again the class-leader’s wife interposed : Sundays. 


. ‘He is in there, with the two souls that he} That a Wheeler, whom she had recognized as 
loved better than anything on earth; so close to; relative, should be ushered out of life by, a 
the throne of God, that any one of us would be} paltry school-house bell, made the patrician 
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blood burn in my lady’s cheek. All this—} establishments; for not even her maid was ad- 
lacking a better audience—she expressed, feel- | mitted to the lady’s privacy regarding them; 
ingly, to her French maid, of pure Canadian } but, somehow, it arose that all the city papers, 
birth and speech, in the priyacy of an old- {that week, grew poetical over the grief of that 
fashioned bedroom, which she had converted intoa { distinguished member of society, Mrs. Farns- 
houdoir, by some fragments of shabby antique { worth, who had just came into possession of the 
tapestry, and a faded prayer carpet, expelled, as | family seat in Wheelerville, only to be cast into 
unfit for use, from some abandoned mosque in the | the deepest afiliction, by the death of her nearest 
Orient, which supplied the place of a respectable | relative, the wife of the celebrated divine, the 
rag-carpet. A pair of hideous Chinese jars, well | Rey. David Hastings. 

cracked and crackled, after some original mo | Then followed long and wonderfully minute 
strosity—all of which she gravely informed that | { particulars regarding the grandeur and antiquity 
patient female, had been heirlooms in the Wheeler | of that distinguished race, that ended with a 
fumily for centuries, completed the bric-a-brac of glowing picture of the old mansion, and of the 
this renovated apartment, , talent, beauty, and unprecedented attractions of 

Of course the maid, according to her kind, } the lady, whose exaltation to the estate of her 
received all this with implicit faith, though she } forefathers was to be rejoiced over; but whose 
knew that a half-worn, but rather respectable | sudden bereavement, could not fail to be a 
rag-carpet, lay in an ignominious heap in a } subject of commiseration to a world-wide circle of 
corner of the garret, where it had been hustled, } that distinguished lady's friends. 
to make room for the rug, and that two plaster When these editorials reached Mrs. Farnsworth, 
images, displaced for the Jere, lay broken and } she was moved even to tears, and greatly puzzled 
debased among the ashes, in a rusty coal-scuttle, } to guess how her bereavement had gained such 
in the cellar. { broad and general sympathy. 

Still, as I have said, the maid listened, with There was no one in that house, in Wheeler’s 
full belief in her well-regulated countenance, : Hollow, to gainsay Mrs. Farnsworth, for when 
when all the glories of the family were dwelt { money is to be advanced, even good, honest men 
upon, in this unique apartment, and, with } like the class-leader are apt to feel it a duty to 
touching sympathy, to this agony of shame, that ‘follow, rather than press too eagerly forward. 
one of that august race should have her approach ; In fact, there was not much of that evil root in 
to the gates of heayen announced by a miserable ; the society; and the yelvet-coyered and silver- 
school-house bell. } mounted coffin, that came down with a fashionable 

Still, the maid knew that outside of this lay | undextaker from the city, probably cost more 
unlimited resources of consolation. There was than the houses some of these good people had 
deep mourning for the whole household ; a coffin } lived in all their lives, 
plate with the Wheeler arms upon it; jet black i As for the minister, the helplessness of extreme 
blankets. for the ,horses; and—this the maid } poverty and utter grief was upon him, and he 
failed to enumerate—plenty of colored dresses, j could only feel grateful for the strange lady’s 
that could be of no earthly use to a mourner, ; kindness, without questioning it in anyway. 
when once clad in the deepest. black. {This was not exact’y the ease with Lucy. A 

Mrs, Farnsworth found great relief in these | little tender pride broke through the depths of 
suggestions. All the pomp of a funeral, without } her sorrow, when she saw how much was being 
a particle of grief thrown in, was a luxury that } } done to honor the dear mother in her death. 
permitted unusual enjoyment. A more splendid } When the Canadian maid was sent down in the 
inauguration for the head of the family in that ; sleigh, which was halffilled with huge paper 
neighborhood, could hardly have been imagined, | boxes, banded. with black, she allowed them to 
The whole country would know that it was her } | fit the folds of bombazine and crape around her 
liberality and artistic taste that arranged every- { j slender person with gentle patience; and, more 
thing. The poverty of the minister’s family was { than once, during that. tedious half-hour of trial, 
too apparent for any doubt on this point, She | tears of gratitude filled her eyes; but when the 
would reap all the glory. maid took her to a little looking-glass, hanging 

During the next two days, there was great | against the wall, and expecting that she would 
activity in the Wheeler mansion. Mrs. Farns- 3 exhibit some feminine interest in her work, the 
worth sat in her tapestried bondoir, writing { girl gave one glance, then coyered her face with 
letters, and sending telegrams, to milliners, } both hands, and burst into great passion of tears. 
modistes, undertakers and newspapers. It is a} Is it that you do not like the dress?” ques- 
breach of sacred confidence to mention the latter ‘ tioned the stolid woman. 

Vou. LEXIX.—10. 
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Lucy felt’ hand upon her arm; and lifted her 
ple, piteous young face. od 
“No, no!’ she sobbed; “but mother did <0 | 











stood outside; in sileht'revereiite.’ The sound of 
prayer and’ solemn voices uplifted i in Singing, was 
hushed ut ligt) “Then four' mei came out of the 
want me to dress like other gitls, and 1 he is | Humble building, bearing the’ dead. Grave, 
dead and cannot know.” plainly-iressed’ men,’ who appeared in striking 

« Shall I tell Mrs. Farnsworth that you'like the ; contrast to the glow of velvet and glitier of silver 
dress?” asked ‘the’ maid, turning away ‘her ‘head, \ that flashed “from the coffin, borne on their 
for she had ‘been so long the machine of another } shoulders, sehen it came into the sunshine. 
person’s will, that the one throb of compassion 
that stirred her bosom, was, she felt, a thing to 
to be instantly suppressed. 











There was no need of the hearse after this, so 
it drove away, ‘with all its panoply of cut-glass 
and clustering feathers. The minister's wife 

«Qh, yes—say that she is very kind; but, oh, | must be carried to her grave by the neighbors 
is breaking my heart !’”” 1 } who had loved her. his touching New England 

When this woman returned to the old mansion, } form may havé been elianged in many places; 
she gave the first part of this message, but } but, here it prevailed still, and God forbid that 
withheld, the rest, with an outgush of slight } it should ever be swept wholly away. A 
gratitude that Mrs. Farnsworth uu With } Mrs. Farnsworth drove on in adyance, and 
sweet complacency. waited at the open gate of the grave-yard for the 

The day of the funeral was wonderfully beau- } cortege to come up. Then she joined it, with her 
tiful. Rain had fallen in the evening, followed } head bent, and Jeaning on the arm of her maid. 
by a sharp frost, that iad crusted the snow and } A tall elm tree, whose branches swept downward, 
all the trees with a splendid glitter of ice, on } almost to the open grave beneath it, stood in the 
which the sun ‘shone brightly. ‘Through’ this } centre of the-ground, and under this, where the 
winter glory, which seemed, indeed, a fittiig | snow lay untrodden in the sunshine, the four 
pathway to heaven, Mrs. Hastings was borne to SPenrers set down théir sacred burden. Not 
the re school house. A hearse, procured from } those who had first taken it up; for a fathom’s 
the county town, which the city undertaker had } length had hardly been measured on the road, 
surmounted with heavy black plumes, was fol- /ivhén other friends silently claimed their share 
lowed by Mrs. Farnsworth’s © sleigh, crowded | $ of thie holy toil, and so love made constant 
with black rugs, and driven by her'city coachman, ¢hanges all the way. 
with a band of crape on his atm. Now the lid of the’ Goffin was uuereaed: and 

Mrs. Farnsworth looked out upon the pro- } | its gentle inmate, lying there ariong the cushions 
cession, a8 it formed; through a cloud of black } } of white satin, with her hands ‘folded, as if in 
crape, in which it had been ‘her pleasure! ‘td en- i prayer, and the dark lashes lying motionless on 
yelope the maid by her side. “She had ‘atts anged } her marble cheeks, was once more  ekvent to the 
that the minister and his daighter should occupy } loving gaze of her friends. 
the sleigh ‘with her, but in this Mr. Hastings } Té was a solemn, yet beautifil scene. The great 
had proved gently positive, as he had beth, when } expanse of snow out of which the white grave- 
some moré conspicuous place of interment than &tones seemed chiseled, the glitter of the coffin, 
the humble Methodist burying. ground had been | the elm tree drooping and swaying its branches 
proposed to him. over if, each branch and twig laden with dia- 

“No,” he had ‘said, “the lady is véry'kind, } monds, through which the wind chimed softly, 
but Eunice has lived among these people all her } and the sunshine was sifted, while old men, with 
life, and with them will we both be buried.” i hats held reverently, and sobbing women, took 

This was his sole answer, and no one could | their last farewell of the neighbor they had 
move him from it. Neither would he be per- {oved. 
suaded to enter the magnificent vehicle, in which } At last, the mournérs all drew Pack in a circle, 
Mrs. Farnsworth sat, like a mourning queen. H | leaving the minister and his daugliter alone by 

«The distance was not far,” he’ said, “and he } i the coffin, while Mrs. Farnsworth stood a little 
would walk with the brethren ; it was the custom ; way off, with a black bordered handkerchief up- 
with them, and being, in some sense, their pastor, } { lifted to her eyes, and gleaming through the folds 
he would walk’ as'they did?” of her veil. 

Thus the procession formed, Mrs. Farnsworth ; A few moments of ‘dead silence, and then a 
first after the hearse, then the brethren, two by i gentle hand touched the minister's arm; he 
two, following their minister, and the circuit } drew back, uttering a faint moan. 
preacher. Then all was a painful blank to him. He only 

The school house was crowded, and many } knew that Lucy was trembling, till his arm shook 
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tnder the grasp of her hand; then a shock, a j above the snow. Then this same old man stood 
dull, heavy noise. jat the head of the grave, and, in behalf of the 

This old man, whose white hair was lifted by ; minister, thanked the neighbors for their kind- 
the wind, had taken a shoyel front his neighbor's {/ness.| Tt was a sitnple address, but even Mrs. 
hand, used it a moment or two, then gave it to 3 Farnsworth felt tears come into her eyes as she 
another, until all the leaders -6f the! Society ? listéned toit. 
had helped to raise the little mound that rose ¢ [zo BE contiNUED.] 

t 
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BY CHARLES J. O'MALLEY. 





‘To-wict the hoarse Winds clash and ery, 
The raindrops fall incessantly, 
The low winds with a moaning sigh, 


Shot downward by my window-pane. 


I saw them stoop, and sink, and riso, 

f And whirl bencath the sullen skies 

Shriek ont and howl without my door; 3 To fall far off from human eyes. 

‘And far upon the lonely moor, ' 

And in the aged forest hoar, * > Andlinstantly my mind regained 
: ‘The native power of thouglit unstained 

The dim, unearthly music dies, -_ Of the rude school wherein ‘twas trained. 

Or in a passing gust oft tries, 

‘To swell beneath the Weeping skiea, With eyes balf-bathed in tears T said: 

Fs ‘ “We rest like them when cold aud dead, 
To-night the shadows of old days With breezy dirges overhead. 
Rise upand gloom in many ways, ; 
Self-shaping in the ghostly haze, “Our primal being springs from earth— 

: We sing our jocund songs of mirth, 
‘Then slowly fade and disappear We twine around some peaceful liearth, 
Into the darkness deep and drear, 
Like chimes fir down the aisld year, “We chant our hymns of life and Iove, 
While Hope, the whife-winged carrier-dove, 


‘This eve T watched the snowflakes fill Brings golden legends from above, 
Besidle my lowly cottage wall, 


The beech leaves drifting over all. 


“ And pass.) Qur life is but a breath— 

eS “yee ‘A rose within a fading wreath: 

Within tho swaying cédar’s breast Onur joys begin and end in death. 

‘The robin sung themselves to rest, t 

‘The wind came sweeping from thé west, “The soul's a chalice brimmed with tears, 
Filled with the woes of many years, 

And moaned upon thé desert land, And mixed with bitterness and fears, 

Palé Mem'ry with hier magic wand 3 

With Thought went backward, hand in hand, “From which at times, like sudden rin, 
‘The waters burst and flood the plain 


At twilight tliro’ the sleeted leaves ‘Till each deep cell is eased of pain. 


The chill breeze sighted like autumn sheaves, 


‘The rain fell from the dripping eaves, 72 those wlio ate or Bae baw Gre 


Which beams tho’ hid beneath the store 


‘Tho pear’s rough branches tost and swayed, pi Soros er 
y y 


And shivered like a heart dismayed; 


vn OW! rt 
‘The brown owl called from out the glade. x hati are gO pals See 


And perish with that sordid clay 


‘The dusk’ning sky wns gloom'd with clouds, 
Which is forgotten in a day. 


The tearful eve was pall'd with'shrouds, 
And gloomy as death's drear abodes, i 
“But live, thro’ all the rolling years, 
Removed from earthly doubts and fears, 
‘And freed of hmman patigs and tears.” 


‘The mingléd flakes of snow and rain, 
With chill winds piping apt refrain, 











LACE. 
BY DR. LA MOILLE. 
O varnty filagree of frost that rests Her icy heart compassion never feels. 
Upon the snowiest of queenly breasts! But while that snow will yield to spring’s caress, 


As on the drifted snow the frost congeals, ‘This beauty ne'er may gain love's dower of bliss. 


THE VELVET CLOAK. 





BY MATTIE D., BRITTS. 





In was a bright morning in early autumn, § Hettie went to bed that night, the beautiful vel- 
when Hettie Camplin met her friend, Mrs. } yet thing was locked in a drawer in her ward- 
Danvers, to go shopping together. Hettie was a} robe, not ten feet from the bed. 
modest, sweet-looking, little creature, quite ay She meant to tell Dick the very next day; 
contrast to the dashing woman, who now walked ; but the longer she thought, the more she 
beside her. People, in fact, had frequently won- H dreaded it. 
dered how the two came to be so intimate. “Tl wear it a few times, and then I won’t 

Hettie’s husband had expostulated often, I} mind it,” she ‘said, smoothing out: the rich 
don’t want to interfere in your friendships, my } fringe, not fecling particularly happy, however, 
dear. but I do wish you would see less of Mrs. } in the possession of the coveted cloak. 

Danvers,” he had ‘said, ‘*I don’t fancy her.” But it was not so easy to wear it. On Sunday, 

The two ladies directly entered, Wallace & } she went to church with Dick, and she would 
Duke's fashionable store. i neyer have dared to put it on then. During the 

“hey have such beautiful cloaks,” said Mrs. i week, she went out one afternoon with Mrs, 
Danvers, “and you know we agreed, the other} Danvers, and then the hidden treasure was put 
day, to buy cloaks exactly alike.” fon. Mrs. Danvers was in raptures over its 

«T_I don’t know—I'm afraid I'll have to give } beauty; but Hettie could not enjoy it. She was 
it up,” said Hettic, hesitatingly. Dick told | so afraid of meeting Dick. She would nearly as 
me, at breakfast, he couldn't afford to give me a } soon have faced a cannon, as have met him, and 
new cloak, at least, a velvet one, this winter. } seen the look of grave'surprise in his eyes. When 
He said he was only a clerk, with not too large a} Hettie got home, she flung the cloak upon a 

* salary. I've only got forty dollars, which is all} chair, saying: 
he could spare.” }  ‘Despicable thing! . How could I ever have 

‘Bother Dick,” was the reply. ‘Who cares } got myself into such a worry? | The idea of being 
what he said? My husband told me, too, only this } afraid to go-out for fear of meeting one’s own 
morning, that I musn’t think of suchathing; but} husband! And he the best fellow in the world, 
I cooly informed the gentleman I did as I pleased. } too! That’s just the reason of it. If he wag 
Guess he knows that pretty well, already.” ; hateful, and wouldn’t get me things, why I 

“T wouldn’t dare tell Dick that,” says Hettie. { wouldn’t care; but. when he is so good, and 

“You wouldn't? Poor little soul! You don’t} works so hard, poor fellow! I just despise ~ 
know how to manage a husband. ‘The right way } myself for trying to deceive him. I don’t think 
is, just to get a thing when you want it, and { Tilever wear that thing again!” 
then, you see, when the bill comes in, why, However, a week or two later, Dick was ob- 
you've got it, and they can’t help themselves, so liged to goaway from’ home, for a day or two; 
they haye it to pay for. That's the way to fix} and then Hettie wore the velvet cloak once more. 
*em! And it’s the very way we are going to do} But she felt as if every eye was upon her; and 
this time.’’ she took it upstairs, when she got home, with a 

Hettie knew. well that this was very bad } firm resolye to tell Dick, and never wear it again, 
advice. Her cheeks burned, and she felt very ? until he knew all about it, 
miuch inclined to turn and walk out of the store, $ But when Dick came back, she turned a pitiful - 
leaving Mrs. Danvers to her own devices. It? little coward, and could not open her mouth. 
was a pity she did not obey the wise impulse. ; She was very miserable and unhappy, and poor 
For the velvet cloaks were so lovely, she lingered, {Dick wondered and asked in vain what the 
and looked, and longed, and at Jast met the fate; matter was. She always said nothing,” but 

_ of the woman who hesitates. she was yery-unlike her old, cheerful self. 
Mrs. Danvers’ wily tongue and bad example{ An invitation came to them, to spend the 
prevailed. When they left the store, two cloaks; holidays with Hettie’s married sister in Boston, 
were ordered to be sent home, for which each} and Dick, thinking it would do Heitie good, 
purchaser was to pay sixty dollars; and when } accepted the invitation. 
(152) - 
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Hettie was anxious to go. But what was she} Before supper was over, Hettie had taken a 
to do? It was needful she should have a new ; resolution. And with the courage it gave her, 
cloak of some kind to go in, or at least while she { she did try on the velvet cloak, after supper, and 
was in Boston. She couldn’t get another, while ; praised it enough to satisfy even Dick, who 
that one was in the house, and how’could she } received her thanks very graciously, and was de- 
tell Dick now? She was in hourly fear, besides, } lighted with the success of his elegant present. 
that the bill would be sent ih,’ and then the truth After breakfast, next morning, Dick went to 
have to come out. the bank, saying he would put his work in order 

They were to go’ the day before Christmas. } for a few days abscence, and be back for an early 
Ai supper-time, on the evening of the twenty-{ dinner. They were to start for Boston at half- 
third, Dick came in with a bright face, and a i past two. 
large pasteboard box in his hand. \ { As soon as*he was gone, Hettie hurriedly 

“Well, little woman,” was his greeting, “it’s i dressed herself, took the box which contained the 
abit early for a Christmas present; but you'll | cloak ske had bought, and went straight to 
want to put it n your trunk, to-morrow, and so I } Wallace & Duke's, She had a very humiliating 
brought it alo See how you like it’ task to perform; but it was her only chance; 

« What is it/’ asked Hettie, as he putthe box {and she determined, if she could, this once, to 
in her lap. aN } save herself in her husband’s esteem. 

Look and see!” He untied the string which “T bought a cloak, here, a few weeks ago, and 
fastened the box, took off the cover, and lifted jon taking it home, I find, I shall not be able to 
out—oh, dreadful! Hettie’s heart flew to her ; pay for it, this winter,” she said, ‘therefore, I 
mouth, and almost choked her—for it was a rich, { concluded to bring it back. I suppose you will 
black velvet cloak. And one far richer, and | take it, if I pay something,” she said to the 
more eleganily trimmed, than the hateful thing ; clerk. She had fifteen dollars, and she offered 
locked in her wardrobe-drawer, upstairs. 3 that. 

ettie sat an instant, pale and still. Then she “Well, madam,” says he, “we don’t often 
rallied, with a determined effort. }take back, or exchange goods, unless they are 

“Oh, Dick, how kind you are,” she said, as } returned immediately. But if the cloak is in good 
quictly as if her heart was not throbbing like a } order— 
trip-hammer. “Tam afraid you guts afford; «Tt has never even been out of the box but 
this. I didn’t expect it, Pm sure,” } twice,” said Hettie, not feeling obliged to say she 

Yes, I could afford it. I would not have > > had worn it, “it is entirely: uninjured. Please 
bought it, otherwise. I ae: go in debt for it, } look at it, and see.” 
mind you!” i «Well, it won’t sell as well as a month ago, 

“What did it cost?? asked Hettie, faintly, : and so we shall have to take the fifteen dollars to 
bending over the box, that Dick might not notice $ cover our loss.” 
her flushed face. i 

«Seventy dollars. You remember asking for | had represented, and consented to receive it 
a velvet hs a while ago.” back. 

Ba Hettie left the store with a lighter heart than 








{ 
Yes.’ ; 
“Well, I resolved, then, if I could possibly | she had had for weeks. ‘ 
spare the money, to get you one for a Christmas i When Dick came to dinner, he was struck by 
present. I-wouldn’t tell you, for I wanted it to } ther high spirits. As she put on her hat, to go to 
be a pleasant surprise: But I got the nicest one | the depot, he said: 
I could find.” ““THettie, ’'m glad you are going off so brightly. 

“Tt is beautiful,” said Hettie, “‘and it is My little wife has had the dumps, this long time, 
a pleasant surprise, Dick, for I never thought jand I couldn’t guess wliy.” 
of it.” “Needn’t try, then,” laughed Hettie. ‘ Well, 
. “Well, you were such @ good little woman, to} she wont,have them any more. And, Dick, Vil 
give it up so willingly, when I asked you to, that {tell you one thing—I’m not going with Jenny 
1 thought you deserved it.” Danvers any more.”” 

Poor Hettie had to summon all her nerve, to} ‘Glad to hear it,” said Mr. Dick, dryly. 
keep from bursting into tears, and crying out Privately he wondered what Madame Jenny had 
that she did not deserve it. Just then the }been up to now; but he did not ask questions; 
supper-bell rang, greatly to her relief, and so, ! no wise husband does. 
telling Dick shé would try on’ the cloak after As for Heitie, it’) was a bitfer lesson, and a 
supper, they went to the cozy little dining-room. { wholesome one, that of the Vexver Croax. 








H 
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The clerk looked at it, found it just as Hettie\ 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY, 





of the Beatrice costume, which is the latest }skirt, which is bordered with a deep plaited 


No. 1—We give, here, the front and back view | tweed, trimmed with plush. There is simply a 
novelty for a winter wrap. It is made of checked } flounce, nine inches deep, when finished. This 














No.1. 
flounce is turned up on the wrong side, and has { edges. The blouse-tunic is turned up in front, 
three rows of stitching, which forms the hem; it} en lareuse, with plush. There is a slight fullness 


is put on the skirt with a narrow band of the} in the back of the garment, as may be seen, 
tweed, fis on both sides, covering the raw} which is held in place by the tying back of the 
) 
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fronts. A thick cord and tassels of silk. confines 
the garment around the waist. Cuffs of Plush. } the garment entirely loose, A flounce of the 

A round cape with pointed hood, lined with} material, gathered and put, on with a heading, 

plush, completes this stylish costume. Seyen to trims the bottom of the skirt. Our model calls 

eight yards of tweed, according to size,-and two ; for the flounce to be edged with torchon lace, 

yards of plush will be required, r Collar, cuffs and pockets of the same, edged with / 

A plain, round waist, made of the tweed, may { lace, A narrow knife-plaiting may be substituted 

be worn with the skirt for ‘additional warmth, ! for the lace as a finish; or if the wrapper is only 

when needed, and will be found most useful, if; intended for ordinary wear, the flounce may be 

necessary to throw off the outer wrap on occasion. ; simply hemmed, and plain cuffs, pockets and 
collar simply stitched on tho 
edge. 

No. 3—(Next page,) isan eve- 
ning costume for a young lady, 
or girl, both simple and stylish. 
Our model calls for a skirt of ‘ 
gen d’arm blue silk, and over- 
dress of very light gray cash- 
mere. The skirf has a deep 
kilt-plaited flounce, which is 
bordered with an inch-wide 
band of the cashmere. Above 
the kilting, there are three 
poufis, gathered on the under- 

_ side, and put on to full over 
each other slightly. The last, 
or upper one, finishes with o 

_ tiny frill as a heading. The 
oyer-dress is made with a 
round waist, cut out very 
much in the neck, and fin- 
ished with a quilling of lace; 
puffed sleeves, and a plain, 
round skirt, which is drawn 
up very high on the left side,, 
and ornamented with a bow; 
and ends of satin ribbon to. 
match the under-skirt; helt 
of the same, and small Bows... 
for the sleeves. A wide sash, 
tied at the back, may bo. ar- 
ranged instead of the belt, if 

5 : preferred; and would be.alittle 

Nos. more dressy. Make it:of one. 
width of the silk, doubled; 
No. 2—We give the front _and back view of a} gather the ends, and add a large tassel} or talliof 
simple and comfortable every-day wrapper, to be} silk; otherwise fringe the ends. An. old silk \ 
made of flannel, cashmere, or chintz. Ifmadeof{ dress of any solid color, may be made,over for 
flannel it needs no lining; cashmere, or chintz, } the under-skirt, and with this simplé.and’ inex- 
will require a lining of silesia, or colored } pensive over-dress of cashmere, a stylish ‘costume 
cambric. It is cut with half-fitting tight-back: } can be arranged at but Kittle cost.. The color of 
a little below the waist line, and then the full-; the over-dress will depend upon whht, ‘the skirt 
ness of the back breadths is put in, with two} may be. Gray, or white, over blue. _ Pale: pink 
double box-plaits finished at the top, and lined | is lovely’ oyer maroom Ecru’ over -a-bronze- 
with the material, as seen in illustration. The} brown. Various combinations can. be amade, but 
fronts are loose without darts, and a sash, ont don’t make them too striking ;-the. colors, and 
cord and tassels confine the wrapper at the waist. ! even shades must assimilate, eyen while. they 








This, howeyer, is optional. Many ladies prefer 
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contrast. Six “to ‘seven yards of ‘cashinere, or } sleeves, belted in, or tied with a sash, io be worn 
merino will be required.» An old dress, or twelve ; underneath the long basque. . Brocaded goods 
yards of silk for the under-skirt. ‘ are only to be had in single width, therefore 
No, 4—Is a short costume, for eithet house, oe fourteen to fifteen yards will be required, This 
street, und is made of brocaded cashmere, and | model will serve equally Well for plain cloth, or 
\ camels hair material, with trimmings of plush, 
or brocade. Two yards of trimming material 
twenty-two inches wide, will be sufficient. 
No. 5—Is an out-door costume, for a girl of 
four years, made of cinnamon-brown cashmere, 
or merino, trimmed with seal-brown plush. We 
give the front and back siew. “It is cut coat and 


Sy é 
im i\\i i es 
Y Le 
aes \ ¢ 
hey i it : Vi. 
trimmed with yelyet. It has a plain skirt, with 

















the fullness laid in double box-plaits at the waist 
at the back—no looping, or. poufiing—it. simply 
hangs straight, and the only trimming isa three 
.or four inch band of velvet laid on flat, five or 
six inches from the edge of the skirt. The Jong 
basque-bodice is double-breasted, and, cut. coat- 
shape, with rolling collar, Cuffs and pockets. of} dress in one, and fastens deen the iste the 
velvet. Fancy gilt, or gilt and steel mixed | skirt has a three inch band of plush, put on an 
buttons are most used. This costume may Taree ; inch and a-half from the edge. The front has a 
the additional plain, round waist, with tight! gathered, pointed plastron of satin, finished off 











No. 4, 
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See 
; Mhiseorncat BP " No.'7—Is an apron-blouse, 
for ‘a little boy of three’ to 
four years, made of brown or 
white linen. The waist and 
Sleeves aie niade like a skirt, 
.and the skirt part is put 
‘on, The skirt is gored in 
_ front, and full in the back. 
It buttons down the back. 
The frill for the collar, sleeves 
and pocket flaps are made of 
nainsook, and the edges but- 
tonholed. Hamburg edging 
may be used instead. A 
wide leather belt is worn 
with this blouse. 

No. 8—Is a little sacque, 
cut loose, and made of flan- 
nel, or light texture cloth, 
for a little child of two to 
three years. At the waist 
in the back, there is an inch 
and a-half wide facing, 

No.8. fh through which a ribbon is 

run, which gathers the back, 

with revers, and a bow and ends of satin ribbon. } and is brought through to the outside, and ties 
Turn-over collar. in front, A pointed hood, lined with soft silk, 
No. 6—Is a paletot, for either boy or girl of }is added to this Bacque. ° A bow is placed on 
two to four years. It is made of soft, gray } the point, and similar bows ornament the slecyes. 
beaver cloth, and trimmed with several rows of No. 9—Is a model for capuchin hood, now so 
worsted braid to match, and large fancy buttons. } fashionable on all sacques, ulsters, etc. It is 











No. 6. 


The upper collar may be made of either plush or} 
satin; also the lower edge of the cuffs. Plush $ 
we prefer, or imitation. seal skin, as being} 
warmer and more durable than either satin or? made separate from the garment, and is put on 
silk, ?and taken off at pleasure. Some have button- 





No. 7. 
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holes, one in the centre, and one at each end, SROLGMBING | (os tiene eioe ecu es the Ie ore 
where the hood is made to button on the garment { “Trimmed Skirts, . 9... - = 
to which it belongs; others are finished swith Baie or oral Wisppainy a aay tte be 
hook and loops; others again tie amder the ; Basques, =e +--+ ss 2s se te 


rolling collar with ribbon strings, and only ecg ee ph Rea) 
vel ‘SEE ee ice 
Pais ser Dslennty A 

Waterproofs and Circulars, 
Ulster; ew 












CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 
25] Basques and Coats, . 25 
‘Bs| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 25 


‘Dresses: Plain, . 
Combination Suits, . - 
.25| Wrappers, 

.25) Waterproofs, Circulars 


Skirts and Overskirts, 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 





«Yancy, . 1 135] andUlsters,. . . . 25 
ys BOYS!’ PATTERNS. 
Jackets, . 5. + 1) .25)Wrappers,. 5 s+ + + B 
Tata, MR eae + BolGents Shits, 2. LO 
Ventas Siew. = Ss ee 20| © Wrappers, . . . 20 
Uisters; Goss oe 80) 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
‘and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing, definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
‘Mis, M, A. Jones, 28 South Kighth Street, Philadelphia, 





buttoned in the centre. This js a useful as well 
as fashionable addition to an. outside garment, 
as it adds very much to the warmth as well as.to 
the dressy appearance which it gives to ‘the 
otherwise plain wrap. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 
Any style in this number willbe sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Paitorns will be put together and plainly marked. 
Patterns designed to order. 
Princess Dress: Plain, . 2 0 we 
« «with drapery and trimming, 











COVERS OF JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give illustra-;,ihen work oyer in chain-stitch. You must put 
tions for covers in Jaya canvas, which are quite the horizontal threads between these two circles, 
anovelty, The illustrations consist of five en- when all the work is finished. In the centre 
gravings, the centre one representing the covers, } you work the design, (see the left-hand, top of 
and the other four the detail, including the} page,) in Holbein embroidery, the corners in 
fringe. The covers are worked on the gray flax, ; double cross-stitch, so that both sides are alike, 
and are a combination of drawn work and em-! copying the corners, which we give at top and 
broidery in cross-stitch. A square of canvas is {bottom of page. You draw out eight threads, 
required: leaye three inches for the fringe, then ‘ then leave thirty-six ; whip over the edge of the 
thirteen inches square for the cushion. Draw ay last two of the thirty-six; draw out the rest for 
circle in the centre of fiye and a-half inches in} a fringe, which you knot in the same manner as 
diameter, outside this one of six and a-half} macramé fringe. Nothing has come out, recently, 
inches. Sow over the edges yery carefully, and’ that is quite so pretty a8 this, at least of its kind. 


PILGRIM COSTUME. (WITH SUPPLEMENT.) - 








‘py eMity mw. «dy. 





We give, here, a very beautiful costume (Tre TV.—Hatr or Hoop. 
Prrarim,) for a young girl, say, twelve years V.—Sierve. 
old, or thereabouts, suitable for the season. The notches and’ letters show how the pieces 
Folded in with the number is a Supprement} are put, together. Dark plush, serge, camel’a 
sheet, with diagrams, full size, by which to cut $ hair, or cloth may be used for this costume, the 
out this elegant costume. ‘The pattern consists } Jareuse facing; the cuffs and lining of the hood 
of five pieces, as will be seen, by reference to} being either a contrasting color, or checked. If 


the Supplement, viz: claret plush, serge, or cloth is used, the trimmings 
I,.—Hatr or Front, are fancy plaid satin; if dark blue, or green, 
T.—Hatr or Baox. then old gold, crimson, or red satin is used. The 


T.—Har or Carz, cord and tassels are heavy silk, to match the 
(159) 
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160 SCHOOL BAG.—TRIMMING FOR DRESS SHIRT. 














trimmings. The Tam o' Shanter hat must be of ; January number. ‘The figure is printed, in the 
the same material as, the costume, and looks i centre of one, of the patterns, so that;it may be 
well in plush, or velvet. . i cut out, for the purpose of transferring, without 

We give, also, on the Supplement, a beautiful ; interfering with the dress pattern. It may be 
design for a female figure, to be worked In our worked on satin, velvet, ete., with silk. We 
LINE-stitcH, or Kensington-stitehy which is now } have seen.it, with most beautiful effect, worked 
so fashionable. We deseribed this stitch in the ° on gold-colored ‘satin, with maroon-colored silk. 








WORK OR SCHOOL BAG. 
\ 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, opposite, a yery pretty design for a 
| work-bag, or for a school-bag, or bag for any 
similar purpose. 

Make of knitting cotton, and work in close 
crochet the required size. After the crocheting 
is done, work any little design, in cross-stitch, in 
colored cottons, and add the monogram in the 
centre. Line the bag with colored Canton flannel, 
and draw it with ribbon, or braid strings. 

Java canvas may be used, in place of the cro- 
cheted work, as the foundation, if preferred. 





DESIGN FOR TRIMMING DRESS SKIRT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This. is suitable for silk, or soft woolen goods, } or satin de Lyon. Tt is one of the newest 
such as cashmere, camel’s hair, soft twilled silks, { patterns out, and is very fashionable indeed. 


FANCY BOOT FOR CHILD. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, a design for a boot, for a child } Now take the pink wool, change the rib, and knit 
from three to five months old.. One skein of{ two rows instead of three with pink; continue in 
white and one of pink eider yarn are required for } this manner three rows of white, two of pink; 
this boot. The shoe and sole of this boot are} work until you have three whole white ribs and 
ribbed in two colors; the stocking is white.} two of pink between; then continue for the toe 
Use No. 14 needles, and cast on for the sole with ‘on the twenty-four stitches only, and work until 
pink wool thirty stitches; ‘knit plain row.— ; you have’again eighteen’ rows or three white ribs 
Second row. Increase one at each end, the rest ; and four pink; then cast on as many Stitches as 
pluin—Third row. Like the second:—Fourth i you left on the last needle, and knit three ribs of 
row. Like the second. Now knit nine more ; white with two of pink between, decrease at the 
rows plain, thenin the next two rows decrease } toe in the last row of the last pink rib, and at 
one at each end of the row. | You'now commence } both ends:in the second row of the last white rib ; 
the top of the shoe with the white wool. - Cast ; cast off when this rib is finished. With the pink 
on six stitches after tlie last pink, then knit} wool take up the sixteen stitches cast on, on the 
these six stitches, and the whole row in white; eighteen little rows take up ten stitches, and knit 
increase one at the enil of the row.—Second row.’} the last" sixteen Stitches ; next row plain, two 
Purl.—Third row. Increase one at each‘end, and ; more’ rows -plain—Fourth row. * knit two, 
knit plain—Fourth row. Knit plain with pink} make otic, knit two together, repeat from * tothe 
wool,—Fifth row. Purl with pink wool, and } end of the row.—Fifth row. Knit plain. Sixth 
increase at the toe only, which is the end in} and seventh rows knit plain. Now take the 
which the extra stitches were not cast on.—Sixth!} white wool and knit the leg.—First row. “Knit 
row. Purl with white——Seventh row. Knit } two, * wool forward, slip one, knit two, draw the 
with white—Highth row. Purl with white.? slipped stitch over the two knitted stitches, 

$ (161) 
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repeat from *.—Second row. Purl knitting. — ; knit six rows of two purl stitches, two plain 
Third row. Knit one, * wool forward, slip one, } stitches, to form a rib, then four more rows of 
knit two, draw the slipped stitch over the knitted, plain, knitting with pink; and cast off. Sew up 
repeat from *.—Fourth row. Purl knitting. } the back of the leg, and sew the twelve stitches 
Repeat these four rows four timesymore, then ; cast on.for the heel to the heel of the sole, draw 
two rows plain with white wool. Join the pink} up the top of the toe, aud sew square to the toe 

















wool, two rows plain with pink. Join the white, ’ of the sole. 





} 
EMBROIDERY: IN CLARET CLOTH. 


BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 








This design is suitable for pockets, cushions, 
etc. ‘The yandykes ave described with blue wool, 
which is barred down with gold stitches, and 
between the rows there are French knots, like- 
wise in gold-colored silk. Inside the yandyke 


there are two rows of chain-stitch in gold, the 
buttonhole stitches are brown, and the knots 
blues ‘The embroidery that simulates a galon 
consists of gold herringbone, bordered with o 
blue and bronze line barred with old gold. 





VENETIAN LONG-STITCH ON NED, (COLORED.) 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





_ In the front of the number, we give another 
of those beautiful and jcostly-coloved patterns, 


this, has given any ‘colored patterns for it. In 
fact, itiwas only recently revived in France, and 


which ave to be found only in ‘this magazine, } introduced into England) still more, recently. 


Our present one is a design for Exprorery On 
Ner, in what is called the Venetian Long-Stiteh. 
Embroidery’ on net has always been ‘a ‘favorite 


The materials required are Algerian canvas 
and filoselle or floss silk. The, canvas, which 
may be black or white, is either ‘stretched in a 


with ladies, partly because’ it’ is go deli¢nte and ! frame, or tacked smoothly to toile.cirée, to keep 
elegant, and partly because it is so easy of exe-} the work even, otherwise the effect would be 
cution. It, is now much. more fashionable than} spoiled. | The design is then traced on the canvas, 


Berlin wool-work, whieh, many think, has had) 
its day, although, in our opinion, there are 
reasons why wool-work will always hold its own, 
Be that as it may, Embroidery on Net helongs,, 
distinctively, to what is called Art-Needlework. 
It not only has w rare artistic effect, but it can be 
adapted to numerous purposes for “decorative 
needlework, andy hence itis much. sought after. 
As yet, however, no American magazine, except 





and worked in filoselle or floss silk with darning 
and. satin stitch, and the work when, finished 
taken fromthe frame or baéking, and carefully 
stretched over the surface which it-is intended to 
cover. The work looks well om screens, panels, 
piano fronts, cushions, mats, picture frames, 
borders, ete., provided a suitably colored material 
is chosen for the) background to bring out the 
colors. 


BABY’S BIB. 


af ih 
Make of cotton pique, lined with lawn. The 
. 4 border is batiste, embroidered with either ingrain 
red: or blue thread, The stitches used are 
chain, feston, satin and three-point lancés at the 
commencement of every scollop. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE, 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. We Gryr No Premmvms, we would say to “Lucy,” merely 

Ovrimis, on Sresi-Srrreit Eoonoriny.— We igive, th'the } Sor subscribing. A periodical that has to bribe people to take 
frout-of tis, number, two! more: designs inistentstitch em- | % by giving a premium to'evety subscriber, cannot, even in 
proidery, suitable for D°Oyles, similar to, those given in re- } its own estimation, haye much value, “Peterson” puts all 
cent numbers, Many of tho hewest D'Oyles, we would re- } it can afford into the-magazinoitself: whitch: we take to bo 
mark, are worked on fine linen, in fine binek silk, to imytate { the straight-forward: way of dofny business) Year after 
etched work. ‘The stitches are most minute; the design ig } Year, People complatrt tous, thOE thoy tive been 4 talon in,” 
first wietetied in poncil. j to use theirown phrase, by periodicals that offer every sub- 

Wo also give, in the Survuraten, a figure of a Greck girl, } Setiber a premium, and they have discovered, on subscribing, 
much larger in aize, which we have seei Worked ow gold- 3 that either -tho-premium or tho periodical, was worthless, 
colored satin, with marvop-eplored.cills, making a wery {A04 generally both, _ Qanngt the public learn, and use, a 1it- 
effective and beautiful air, ‘This may’De used for a chair- } tle commton sense, in such matters? 
seat, ottoman, or screen, or may hang on the Lack of a sosa, } = 
or be ujed asa panel, ‘The figure isengraved and printed on } Bonrce Bouquets are still quite popular. Sweet peas, 
the Supplement in such a Way as not to interfere with the { mixed with roses and mignonette, are the rage in light mate- 
dress-pattern, for itmay be cut out, and yet tho pattern not > rials; but for dark dresses, holly, with its brilliant green 
injured. } Teaves and bright red berries, carries off the palm. A hunch 

Working in stem-stitch, in its various ways, is the newest » of this holly looks well on the left of the new seal cloth 
and most popular kind of fancy needlework, and it is also } mantles, and on the fancy mufls. that alvays accom- 
easily learned and quickly done, Tris likewise useful; for } pany them. ‘These seal mantles are bordered with woven 
it washes well, when done on the right material, and there- | feathers, which differ considerably from the feather bands 
foro enu be employed for many purposes, when other kind of } formerly used. ‘The quill of each feather is remgved, and 
embroidery would be entirely useless, Besides, it is very in- > the plume is rendered light and fluffy and made to resemble 
expensive, as tho material generally costs but little, and } fur in its extremo delicacy; and this is made up into bands, 
requires but little of it to do the work. Of course, satin, { as well as cuffs and collars. 
silk, and even velvot may be used, if wished. But it does 
not necessarily involve these expensive materials, 





; Tun Tost “Bane Ix ‘Tie Woon,"—Another one of the 

First, wo will give a listof the best andl cheapest kind of | toautiful stecl engravings which aro to be found only in 
material to work upon, For D'Oyles, teu clots, side-board | paterson,” ‘Two little gts, playing in tho woods, avo 
and sill table covers, use Tinen, oF fine eniah. Wor tidies,} gouna a lost doll, OF course, it must bo hnbgey and they 


toilet mats, otc,, uso Java.and’ Aida canvas. Yor mabitel, or} 55 feeding it, Te piust be lonely, without a home or 
table lambrequing, use cloth, serge, or felt. The embroidery ' friends; and they are comforting it. Already, in their little 
may be done in silver crewel, or silks, When the article will } jars the motherly instinct has begun, ‘The picture is by 


require washing, use the English crewels, If not to bo} 54.5 Anderson, and-was exhibited in the Royal Academy. 
washed, and the expense is notto be considered, use the floss jeu . ‘ 


silks split. For table D’Oyles, use the finest red and blue 
Freneh working cottons, ‘This, and all kinds of crewal} Tie Coronkn Fasmtoxs, in this magazine, are designed to 
work, may bo done ina framo, or in thé hand. ‘The latter } glve the more elegant and costly costumes, #0 thin ovon thoso 
is the most rapid, but for large pieces, Where nice shatting is } ladies who cannot afford snch dresses, or do not care for 
required, thon employ a frame, The only utensils used iu} them, may see what is worn at fashionable receptions, par- 
crewol work besides the frame, area pair of scissors, an em-} thes, assemblies; eto, oto., in our great citios, The “Every- 
broidery needle, and two thimbles, } Day ® department, and the wood cuts in front of each num- 
‘The stitch used in crewel work, we may add, is that called ; ber, represent the less expensive costumes in daily uso. 
tho Kensington, stom, or outline stitch, indiscriminately. Tt eS 


fs very old, and very simple; but it requires judgmont and}, seten Cosrty Coronep Parrren, this month, and one 


discretion in working to produce good effects. Tn our Jat-} ye ang 
: preing i : of quite a new style of work, or rather, to speak more cor- 
uary number we gaye a description of this stitch, with Mus > cry an old one revived. Tn these matters of Art-Embroid- 


tratigns, For this kind of stitch, it is very necossury that } ma 
Ge WRC MBL iacdgas nnd the nGtaEaMOr timate Tie na oe ge eee eae eeone | Toler 


Sea | son” is in the lead, and will keep g0, always producing in 


advance the latest novelties. 


in. Itis to wear them above tho elbow, instead of around rest of the club. When enongh additions are male to fill a 
the wrist; this is, of course, only in full dress, when the } Second club, the reader will be entitled to a second premium, 
armsare bare. Antiqne silver ornaments are in high favor, } OF Premiums. The rush jfor “Peterson” is so great, this 
and those who do not posseas them, wear imitations which } Year, that nearly everybody can double their club, with but 
nto not easy to detect. Russian ornaments, that is enamel } Very little exertion. 3 

plaques of Byzantine style, mounted also in old silver, } = 

are inuch affected; they are heavy and less popeRienons Wuen Sunsenrtsens CuANon their residence, and wish the 
than the French ornamants of the simo type, and yet they } address of thelr magazine altered, they will please notify us, 


record wonderfylly well with the dark velvet and eh not only of the post-office address to which they move, but 
maar arr generally worn. also of the post-office address which they are leaving. 
bd) : ‘ 


‘A New Fasuron of wearing bracelets has recently come Apprrtoxs Ax ne maile to a club, at the price pald by tho 


AAA, 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


NN 








Ovz Premiums For Titts Year, for getting up clubs, are’ { 
unusually fine. The first is from an original picture, by | 
that distinguished’ American artist, Edward L. Henry. It | 
is patticnlarly appropriate, considering that'1881 is’ the 
Yorktown Centennial Year. ‘The etigiaving is in'line ahd’) 
stipple, in the highest style of art, by Tilman & Brothers, of | 
the sizeof 24 inches by 20, and is entitled, “Gitax'rAritien | 
‘Teins OF Yorktown.” Tt represents! veteran of ‘76, in 
his old age, with his’ little grand-Gaughter between His 
Knees, rehearsing the story of the surrender of Cornwillis! ) 
‘The picture is painted ‘with all that skiil, “nd that truth in 
detail, Which distinguishes this celebrated artist, and otight (0 ) 
be on the walls of every house in America, 

Tn addition to this superb’ engraving, ‘there will Be’ given, 
for the larger clubs, a haridsomely’bound and! Thnusritatey 
Ausvx, in which friends; or acquaintances can write! thelr } 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be’ scht, | 
instead of the engraving; if preferred!’ But see the terms, on { 
the last page of cover, for information, 

For. many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an 
extralcopy of the magazine will be sent to the getter upiof | 
the club, For otliers, and larger ones, ati extra copy of the’; 
engraving, or Albuin: anid-for'some, all thieé, | ‘The'induce- ; 
ments to get up clubs Were tiever before 0 great, 

Now is the tinie to get up clubs for 1881, Tf you defer too ; 
long, others may! get ahead of you. Specimens are sent 
gratis, if written for; with which to get Up! ia 





Our Janvany Nusmper was: declared, everywhere, to 
be the best ever issned.. Not only did its embellishments re- ; 
ceive universal praise, but its literary contents were pro-; 
nounced unrivalled. ‘The Schenectady. (N.-¥.) Gazette say. 
“Tt hasan array of tales, noyels, ete.; such as is rarely seen: } 
in any magazine. Bebecea Harding Davis, for instance, has’; 
astory, one of the most, beautiful prose idyls ever written.) 
“Josiah Allen's: Wife,’ gives a humorous sketch, that; will,‘ 
make anybody laugh. There are two noyelets, both power~ } 
ful; one by Ann S, Stephens, the other, hy Jane G.. Austin. 
Besides these, are other tales, poetry, etc, A profusely illus- 
trated article on‘ London in the Season,’ will interest, every. 
fainreader. There iano question that, in literary merit, His maga 
sine excels all other ladies’ books. It always performs, too, all 
it promises, dnd evon more. As a journal of fashion, it 
stands first. It is unquestionably the cheapest and best. 
Everybody ought to have it.” Hundreds of notices equally { 
eulogistic, are on our table. 








Tire Grer-Booxs, this: year, ‘are untisually: numerous, and! 
most! of them are yery elegant.’ Tee & Shepard, of Boston, 
have an especially large and fine list, Among, the most.’ 
charming of their issues are “ Gems of Genius,” being first- { 
class wood-engravings, after celebrated pictures: “ Drifting | 
Round the World,” a Book for Boys, with two hundred } 
wood-cuts; “ Live ‘Boys lin Tho! Bladk'| Hills,” by Arthur 
Morecamp; “A Strong Arm and A Mothet’s Blessing,” by 
Blizabeth Kellogg; “The Danbury Boom,” by G. J. M. 
Bartley: “How I Found It, North and South; “Ego,” by 
Henry M. French; and numerous others, all more or less 
illustrated. 





Pracock’s Feavimns make very lolegant gcreens. Or, if 
sown on velvet, with the eyes over-Iipping each other, they 
come in, quite tastefully, as frames’ round a velvet back- 
ground for china, pictures, or glass, Orthey look well, as a } 
border, for a velvet portiere, especially if it is green. Many. / 
ladies put them in high jars, mixed with bullrushes, or 
grasses, and so ornament the coriers of rooms. One of the 
most effective surcens made of them is a fire-screen, using | 
the head, heart, and fedthers, and representing’ the utd } 


standing with ontstretched plumage. 
Vou. LXXIX.—11. 





{ actors, are not, however, always thoso of D'Israeli. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Endymion. By the Earl of Beaconsfield. 1 vol.,12mo. New 
York: D. Appletow & Co. Somebody liad called this, not in- 


| aptly, a novel withouta plot, and a romance without « hero. 


) Headers who tke it up, expecting an ordinary work of 
| fiction, will be very much disappointed. ‘There is almost no 
story ; the.characters crowd euch’ other to excess; anachiron- 
isms abound ; the impossible is dealt in, with all that Oriental 
magnificence, which has distinguished the author through- 
| out his*whole career, On the other hand, the book has this 
} merit, that, dealing with what i# called high society, it is 
written by one familiariwith’ such ‘society; for D'Isracli lias 
not only lived with dukes, but! has ‘created dukes: he is not 
describing; a8 #0 many’ have tried to do,'a social circle, into 
which he ha¥ nevet been adniitted. To those who are 
familiar with English politics) between 1830'and 1850, “En- 
dyniion” will be especially entertaininig, for such can read 
between tlie lines. There’are sketches of different notabili- 
ties ini polities’ ani social life: anil some of the sketches 
show a subtle analysis not equalled even by Balzac or 
Thackeray, Tord’ Montfort is a casein point, ‘The late 
Marquis Of 'Hertford is supposed to Have furnished hints 
for this character. But neither this, nor any other, can be 


{ called veal portratl, though nearly every one suggests some- 


thing in’ sbnic remarkable individual: this the Emperor 
Napoleon|; ‘that, the Empress Engenio; this, Lord Palmer- 
stoi’; that, Lord’ Mélbonrne;! this; perhaps, ‘Thackeray; 
that, “Dally Normanby: this, Bisthatek; that, Cardinal 
Manning. The opinions,’ put into ‘the months of these 
The 
object of tlie atithor ‘seeins to have been to bring out the 
silient! featnres of tHe périod, nd hence the great crowd of 
chardeters! hence iilso the fréedomi with which they discuss 
politics, religion, social science, ulmost everything, Here and 
{ there, we héar, however, the voice of the writer, like that 
{ of an old Greek chorus, rising warningly over all, with a 
$ ruining comment on’the unfolding drama: The book is 
certainly sf generis, Nevertheless, it is’ yery remarkable; 
is’ full of ris Sayings; “always aniusing; and if read from 
| the right point of view, even instructive. 

My Hero, By Mrs, Forester, 1 vol, 12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, In the dearth of really good new 
novels, we are*glat ofthe republication of this excellent 
fiction. It is a love story, but not too sentimental: not more 
s0-than'thet Initials” for example: and-we tan sincerely 
recommend it to anyone who wishes a delightful novel. 
It is printed, too, in clear, good-sized type, that will not hurt 
the eyes; and is published at.a reduction from the original 
price, which is ‘another point in its fayor. 

Home Sweet Home. By Jolm Howard Payne. With Designs 
by Miss L. B. Humphreys. 1 vol, small Ato. Boston: Lee d 
Shepard, In many respects, this pretty little volume reminds 
us of “Drifting,” noticed in our Inst number. The size of. 
the page, the type, and the general character, are the same. 
Nor are its illustrations inferior, Few, poems have ever been 
so popular as “Home Sweet Homo;” and every admirer of it 
will be glad to seo it inso beautiful 9 setting, 


Mierco| ‘Polo! By George: Mikepeace Torle, 1 vol, 12mo, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard! We have’ here an excellent digest of 
the famous book of travels and adventures of Marco Polo, 
the Venitian’ merchant, who, in the ‘thirteenth: century, 
travelled, and traded in India and China, “The work has! 
beer: compiled for-young persons, biit is so well done that 
older ones, oven, can Tread it with profit. 

From Madge Td Margaret, By Carroll Winchester. 1 vot.. 
12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard. A story of American life, 
with a good deal of local color.’ The characters are well 
dixeriminated, and have the fidelity of photographs, The 
plot is interesting, More than all, the moral is excellent, 60 
that thé book can safely be put into'the hands of your 
{ daughters, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, § 


Never Was Svuct Usannuty in the praises “Peterson” | 
receives, this year. “I intend to take it as long as I live,” } 
writes one old subscriber. Another says: “Your new } 
number, just received, is awfully nice." Says another: “I 
have taken your magazine for twenty years,” Still another: 
“Thave been taking the magazine for eighteen years, and 
cannot do without it.’ A subscriber, sending us a club, 
writes: “One of my club is an old lady of eighty-two years: 
she says she cannot spare her ‘Peterson.’ Another club 
comes, with this word from the sender: “This makes the { 
twenty-seyenth year I have sent you a club,” A new sub- | 
scriber in 1880, renews, and says: ‘The cheapest and best I 
have ever seen,” Another writes to us: “I have taken soy- | 
oral magazines, but like it better than any other.” And an | 
old subscriber remits, and tells us: “This makes the twenty- ; 
seventh year of my subscription.’ We haye hundreds of ; 
such letters, And what proves tho general agreement with ) 
these opinions, is the fact, we have thousands of additional } 
subscribers. This, notwithstanding the unprecedented list | 
we had in 1880, In fact, for 1881, everybody, that is every } 
lady—which means the samo thing—is taking “Peterson.” | 

Pror, Gaskers Requests us to ask our subscribers to 
write him immediately, should they fail to get a prompt, 
response. Among the thousand orders, he is now receiving ' 
for his Compendium, are somo without the full post-office 
address, Of course he must wait for further informations, 
before he can send the Compendium, . 

“Scrence in Arp or tun Hovsrwire.—Monding of all } 
kinds of clothing, table and bed linen, etc, and elegant em- 
broidery, is now done on the Wilson Oscillating Shuttle 
Sewing Machine, without an attachment. Wonders will 
never cease in this age of progress."—Scientific American. 

Honrsrorn’s Actp Prosrnars for abuso of alcohol, John 
P. Wheeler, M.D, of Hudson, N, Y., says: “I hayo given it 
with present decided benofit, in a caso cf innutrition of the { 
brain from abuse of alcohol. 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 
(Meproan Botaxy—Or tae Ganvern, Fintp AND Forest.) 
BY ADRAM LIVEZEY, 3. D. 


No, I.—Burrerriy Weep.—Ascierras TupERosa. 

‘This plant is also known by the names of White Root, Pile 
Weed and Pletirisy Root, 

Nat. Ord.—Asclepiadacer. Gr. Aesculapius, to whom tho 
plant was dedicated. 

‘This plant is ono of the Milkweed family, but unlike all the 
other members, it does not emit a milky juice when injured 
or broken, It grows generally in bunehes, sem about two 
foet high, hirsute or rough, usually oblique or leaning, with 
spreading branches; leaves, thickly scattered along the stem, 
softish and thickish, two to four inches long, oblong and 
lance-linear; on very short’ petioles. Umbels numerous, 
often forming corymbs on the curved branches: the heads of 
flowers presenting a beautiful bright cluster or umbel of rich 
orange color,—being of the same form as the other milk- 
weeds, Found growing in old sandy fields, fenco rows, old 
neglected orchards, road sides, etc. It is a yery showy 
species, and worthy of a place in the flower garden. 

Tho root is the only part nsed in medicine, and is somewhat 
large, fusiform, fleshy ; brown externally, but white within, 
Hence ono of its names, white root. 

This specios of Asclepias is a fine diaphorotio, sedative in { 


OUR ARM-CHAIR,—MOTHERS’ 





Somertel, Ohio. 


DEPARTMENT, ETC. 





the pulse, This article manifests its curative action mainly 
upon the serous tissues, as, the inyesting membranes of the 
lungs, heart, chest, oto as the pleura, pericardium, perito- 
neum, ete, In cases of plenrisy, and pneumonia after tho 


) stomach and bowels have been cleared by au emetic and 


purgative; surface cleansed by a warm bath, or hot wator 
with soap, and a hot pack applied over the seat of pain, then 
mothers can complete the cure very frequently by giving 
five to ten drops of the fluid extract iof pleurisy root, fro- 
quently, till every vestige of the diseaso is removed, In 
some, cases, where the heart's action is yery strong, a few 
drops of aconite, or better, veratrum virido will be required in 


| addition. 


It is one of those plants that mothers can safely employ, 
after physic or emetic, as the case may be, to break up a cold, 
| eatarrh, or even pleurisy, by giving a simple infusion of the 
root freely, till it produces free perspiration, 

It is more effectual in promoting the eruption in exanthe- 
matous foyers than spice wood and some other nauseous sub> 
stances sometimes resorted to by mothers in the country, It 
is a tonic also, especially useful in, female weakness; pains 
of the stomach from flatulence and indigestion, Infuse ono 
ounce in a quart of hot water, and take half-teacupful 
several times during the day. Over thirty years ago, when 
tho writer was practising medieino some fifty miles up the 
Delaware, he met with ono of thoso intemperate, itinerant 
“Doctors,” who havo certain specialties, and thus seek to carn 
whisky-money, Such was Doctor Hull, who possessed tho 
reputation among a certain class on the east sido of tho river 
of curing hemorrhoids or piles at an uniform fee of ono 
dollar, His remedy was a secret of course, but as it consisted 
of a bunch or package of whitish roots, generally of recent 
gathering, it was known that he must procure them in tho 
neighborhood. One of my friends applied to him for tho 
“remedy,” which the doctor furnished him ‘the next morn- 
ing. He thereupon “shadowed” tho old fellow, and discov- 
ered him digging up tho roots of the Asclopias tuberosa, 
Butterfly weed, or Pleurisy root. 

His directions wero to make a strong tea, drink freely till 
it proved laxative, and a cure would result. Liko all other 
such vaunted specifics, however, the writer is constrainod to 
say that this too will fail—that it is far from being infalliblo 
in that troublesome affection, 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


2ay-Everything relating to this department must bo sont 
to GEORGE OHINN, Marnurnran, Mass. All communica- 
tions are to be headed; “For Prrrnson’s.” All aro invited 
to send answers, also, fo contributo original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.-@B. 











No. 04.—Atpuanericat, Drvision, 
O)/ADBEFI(DGEBO 
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W. Y. Hrnvs. 


No. 95 —Numerrcan Extama. 
My whole, composed of twénty-seven letters, is found in 


its character, diminishing both the yolumo and activity of | the Ten Commandments. 


PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





‘My 22, 16, 7, 14 is an officer in a ship. 

My 19, 1, 6, 26, 11, 18 is used in sewing. 

My 17, 23, 5, 318 a part of speech. * 

‘My 15, 16, 10, 12 is a float. 

My 21, 23, 5, 27 is a pronoun in the possessive case. 

My 25,14, 16, 6, 19, 8 is a place on which a fire is kindled. 

My 22, 2, 24, 13 is an insect. 

My 9, 14, 16, 15 is a number of months. 

My 20, 4, 22, 14 is a place of residence. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
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No. 96.—Wueen Puzziz, 


‘The hub is a letter to be found in coke, 

‘And is the first, not last, of every spoke. 

My first, a rude and rustic man, 

Ignite my second and you can 

Prevent him from becoming my third. 

He'll snatch my fourth from his head, I've heard, 

And hurl it inside my fifth like a boy, 

AAs with sixth, a little short curl he doth toy. 

If seventh and eighth you correctly will call, 

You need not with grief turn your back to the wall. 

‘Now the felloes read, with four double ells, 

And the answer to this you surely can tell. 
Whitehall, Mich, CuanvorTe E, Pater. 
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Answers Next Month. 


Axswens to Puzzis IN tHE JanvAry Nomaei. 


No. 91, 
o—LOT——H 
B—ORE—D 


No. $2. 
ERYTURONIUM 
AGNUSOASTUS 


No. 93, 

Pr 

PAT 
PATES 
PATHWAY 
TEWEL 

BAL; 

nN 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 


Ba-Ecery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

‘MEATS. 

Trish Sew—(1.) Cut up into cutlets about three pound ot 
the best end of a neck of mutton, saw off the chine bone, } 
and trim off the fat; season the cutlets well with pepper and $ 
salt, and put them with the bones into a stewpan ; just cover- } H 
ing them with cold water; stew gently for half-an-hour, re- ; 
move frotn the:fire, skim’ the fat from the gravy, and’ then 
return it with the chopa itito the stewpan; add about efght j 
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Potatoes cut in halves, four onions sliced, a couple of tur: 
nips, and one and-ahalf pints of either stock or water; 
cover the stewpan, and simmer gently for otieand-e-half to 
two hours. Serve with the potatoes in the centre of the 
dish, the cutlets arranged all rotind, and with the onions and 
gravy poured over. (2) For a more economical stair, take 
the scrag of mutton, together with any trimmings, bones) 
éte., from the best end. To one pound of meat pnt: two 
pounds of old potatoes, peeled and cut in pieces, with two 
onions sliced, pepper and salt, coyer with cold water or weak 
stock, and simmer gently for a couple of hours: when half 
done adda few whole potatoes, and when the ingredients 
are well amalgamated skim off superfluous fat, aud serve 
very hot. 

Hashed Mutton —Fry an onion, chopped, with some butter 
till it is browned, add a tablespoonful of flour, and one-and- 
a-half or two gills of stock with a few cloves, some whole 
Pepper, salt to taste, a teaspoonful of walnnt catsup, half 
that quantity of Worcester sauce, and a tablespoonful of 
tomato sauce; stir the whole together, let it boil once or 
twice, and strain it into a aaucepan. When cold, lay the 
pieces of mutton in it with this sauce, and place the sauce- 
pan by the side of the fire, so that the contents are very 
gradually heated; shake the saucepan occasionally, but 
never let the hash boil. Serve with sippets of bread fried 
in butter. 


Halian Pork Cheese: Supper Dish—Chop, not very fine, 
two pounds lean pork with one pound inside fat; strew over 
and mix thoronghly with them three teaspoonfuls of salt, 
nearly half as much pepper, a-half teaspoonful of mixed 
parsley, thyme, and sage (and sweet busil, if it can be pro- 
cured), all mixed extremely small, Press the meat closely 
and evenly into a shallow tin,and bake it in avery gentle 
oven from an hour to an hour and-a-half. It is served cold, 
in slices, Should the proportion of fat be considered too 
much, it can be diminished on a second trial. 

‘VEGETABLES, 

Rice Croquettes—Doil half-pound best rice in one pint and- 
a-half of milk anda tablespoonful of butter, Put the milk 
on cold; when itcomesto a boil set it where it will only sim- 
meruntil soft, then add quarter-pound white sugar and the 
grated rind of a lemon and the yolks of five eggs. Stir all 
the time until it thickens ; do not let it boil. Spread it out 
on a dish, and when quite cold form into small balls or 
squares; dip them into beaten egg and then into bread 
crumbs twico; Jay them one hy one into a wire basket, 
which putin a pan of boiling Jard; fry a light brown; 
drain well, and sift powdered sugar over them. 


Hominy —This should be washed, and then soaked for ten 
or twelve hours before cooking. Then it can either be 
simply boiled in milk or water for four or five hours, and 
served cither with sugar or with salt; if boiled in water, a 
small piece of butter added to it after it has been well 
drained isan improvement. It can be used in the place of 
Oswego or rice to make shapes to eat with fruit or jam; and, 
with or without the addition of egg, can be treated like any 
other farfnaceous food that is used to make milk puddings 
for children. 

To Boil Onions—Peel medium-sized white onions and let 
them stand in cold water one hour; then. put them into 
boiling water and boil fifteen minutes, pour out this water 
end put in more boiling water, and cook till soft; then pour 
pee water and put ina little milk; season with butter and 
salt, and let them cook in the milk about five mintites; 
thicken the gravy with a little flour and water. ‘This way 
of cooking will take away the strong taste of the onions, 
making them tender outside as well as inside. 


Potato Chips—Peel a raw potato as apples are peeled, let 











{ the parings be as near as possible the samo thickness, and let 


them be as long us possible. Dry them thoroughly in a 
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cloth, put them in the frying basket, and plunge it in boiling , When hard, it is fit for use, and will he found excellent for 

hot lard. When the chips are a golden color drain them } whitening the hands, 

well in front of the fire, sprinkle fine salt oyer them, and } 7 Raise the Pile of Velvet When Pressed Down.—Coyera hot 

serve round the beef. smoothing-iron with a wet cloth, and hold the yelyet firmly 
Potutoes—A la Maftre a’ Hotel—Knead an ounce of butter | over it; the yapor arising will raise the pile. of the velvet 

with the juice of half a lemon, white pepper and salt to } with the assistance of shaking it # little. 

taste, and a small quantity of parsley freed from moisture, : 

and minced very finely. Put this on a hot dish, and on it 

place a quantity of plain boiled new potatoes. 


DESSERTS. 


Balter Pulding.—The way to ensure a batter pudding being BED OO ae 

ight is not to put,too much flour, ‘Two eggs, two table-{ How To Gnow'AN Aco Tx Warrn—A hyacinth vaso, 
spoonfuls of flour, one of butter, aud a breakfustcupful of } 0% failing that, a pickle jar, 1s the best-shaped glass to uso 
wilt, Beat the butter to a eream, beat the eggs, add a little ; fF the purpose. Choose a fine, healthy-looking acorn, and 
white sugar, and for a change the grated rind of a lemon; © crochet with moderately coafse Cotton a little network caso 
put in the flonr and mJlk, and beat all together. Pour the ; Just large enough to hold'it. "Take off tho cup and put tho 
jnixture intd a buttered shallow dish, and bake twenty min-{ “corm into this littls bag’ point downwards, closing it at the 
ttes in a sharp oven, Tt may also’ be, Uaked in common } t©P, and making a loop of evtton or chain stiteh about two 
saucors insteal of a dish, when the puddings should be; inches long (moro%or less aécording to the depth of tho 
doubled up when turned ont, so as to form. semi-circles on 2 Mttle) to hang it up by. “Cut narrow piece of wood of 
the diah, and sifted eugar'strown over them,’ It {s not uni-} Such a size thatdt will lié/actos#'the top of the Jar without 
versally known that putting sugar with batter before baking ; SHPping in, pass it through ‘the loop, and thus hang tho 
Or boiling makes it heavy. Snow is a good substitute for; Se" Point downwards in the glass, which mist have just 
sire; buttormills, if moderately fresh, is preferable to ew ; 8 Bch water in it that the tip Of the weorn searcély touches 
fnllie; find malciug a thin batter and boiling it from sovon to $ {t- Kéep tlio bdttle tu widark’scupbonrd’ unt the abérh tins 
ton minntes in a saucepan (stirring it the wholo'time,) for ¢ SProuted, and thet put ftin the! NEhG fast ty You 'wonld a 
GIEWOH HOI! oF Makea'baltor; mikes ft liglit, ‘ord’ fa'an $ hyacinth, behigvedrofll'to keep thie’ Watbr’ alwys ‘at tho 
AHulvidont for kallthe quindity of dees genurdly used, ahd } MMe level T'iproporly”mintingod; A Wil Atvy! for’ along 
may be subitituted for ezgs when they are scarce. Tn cool } me: 

































Woatlior batter for pahchkken is Detter mixed the'day before, } It 8 very interesting to'try to’ grow otter! plants'In tho 


same way. I ave been! successfull int reitiiy’an ordinary 
Bread-Cruinb Pudding —Make a quantity of breadcrumbs § 


} sweet’ chdstiiut In water, giving it occasionally, by way’ Of 
BBN I AL Re a at seh manure, one drop of ammonia (sul volatile.) I cannot say 


put g pint of mill and one ounce fresh, butter into a sauee- + whether tho sume stifttilint would snitan acorn. It is quito 
pan on the fire, with sugar to taste, and the thin rind of a5 two years since my chestuntwas first started, and it seems 
Jomon, cut, if possible, in one piece; when the mill boils + guite strong and healthy, but pf course very tiny, heiug only 
styow brea-erumbs into it until a thick porridge is ob-} ghout ix inches above the surfaco of the wator. "A potato is 


tained; turn it out into'® basin. When cold, remove the } yoy] worth the trouble of growing in water, and should bo 
lomon-rind, and. stir!in one by ono the yolks of four eggs, : sinned Vexectly!liice Jah eacilu ico melaverytoveleril 


tks yell, then stir in whites of tro eges, Beaton Up 10 0} Gtk @ miniature! potato’ as, and even tiny tuber will 
sti froth, and wemall ‘quantity of candiod citron-pecl, cut} sem underneath: It will not last-s0 long as either an acorn 
very thin. Havo- a:plain» mould," buttetd aud! ‘bread-} 4. 4 chestnut; as‘eoon ag the ‘Rourishment contained in tho 
crumbed very: carefully all over, pour the composition Into } turer jg exhausted, and the new ones are formod, it will 
it, and bake it about ‘halfan-hour, “Serve cold, with fruit} -raduatly wither away. ‘This experiment is a particularly 


or wine sauce. interesting one to carry out, showing as it does, in broad 
Clear Prudding Satice——Make a little arfowroot with water, } daylight, the gtowth and development of the potato, the 
in which @ snfliciont quantity of sugar wnd a little EDA greater part of which takes place underground in ordinary 
peel has been boiléd, atid add wt glass of sherry. ‘The satice } ciroumstances. 
may be flavored with vanilla, or anything elie pelea A carrot grown in sand is, if well managed, a highly 
instead of the lemon’ peel: A very good wine 'stuce for pud-~ ornamental object. A good-sized and perfectly healthy root 
dings may be mae with good melted butter, sweetened to i must be chosen, and if it has, begun to shoot at the top, 60 
taste, and a glass of wine added, which should We made quite } much the better, Cut off quite evenly just the crown of tho 
hot, but not allowed to boil. carrot and place it on the, top of the pot full of sand, cover- 
TOILET AND SANITARY. ing the outer edge of it with alittle more sand, 0 that the 
§ leaves look as if they spring directly from it, Moisten it 


For Bleeding at the Nose—Movo the, jows vigorously a8 S€% yor and keep it in the dark amtil {t haa begun to sprout; 


éating very ‘hard. In the caso of a.child, a wad of Paper $10 careful to keep it damp, and to move it into tho’ light 


should) boypinced An ite mouth, end, tho child tnstructed to § airectly the leaves appear. If the cultivotion ia euccessful, 


i : ; 
chow GHard, ot) $s) she motion) of/tho jaws) that Mone she's 7 ornament pretty enough for aby room will bo tiexemult, 


flow of blood. This remedy is so very simple that many } z 
will foo! fnelined to lanigh at it, bit ft LAE etEE elt kclwn ¢ on Wheat wil haves fo einpyicg, Loa feteren PoEry ot 
So\tatn At nga adsecve Oph GAUL ba ells jertis. Another experiment, not quite 60 ornamental, but 
none the less curions, may be made with a turnip, which, 
Paste for Chapped Hands, and which will preserve them } jie the acorn and carrot, must be as sound ay. possible, 
smooth by constant use. Mix quarter-pound unsalted hog’s Clean the outside, taking care not to injure the part from 
lard, which has been washed in common water, and then in} \nence the leaves spring... Cut « piece off the bottom, and 
rosewuter, with the yolks of two new-laid eggs, and a large } scoop ont the inside, so that you haye.a hollow cup. Fasten 
spoonful of honey. Add as much fine oatmeal or almond-? string or wire to-it, so that it can be hung to a peg upside 
paste as will work into a paste, down. . Fill the cayity, and keep it filled with wator.. Ina 
For Whitening the Hands.—A wineglass of eau de Cologne } short time the leaves will begin to sprout, and wilt curl up 
and one of lemon juice strained clear. Scrape two cakes of } round the ball of the turnip, forming a pretty little hanging 
Drown Windsor soap to a powder, and mix well in a mould. } basket. Care must be taken to shift it occasionally, so that 
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each side in turn is exposed to.the light, or it will, grow j: Fro. x.—Steeve Stasuep Av THE Exnow, with puffings. 

irregularly. 'Theso are only,a,feyy of the many experiments | qryG_x17,—SirEvs Gatieiep Leneriwish, the gatherings 
of this sort that may be made, Each gnd all point out their | separated with beaded gimp. Cuffs and bow of ribbon, 
own particular botanical lesson, and no doubt much more i8 jy ry pars 


: ‘ ine ay 2s Ceanisi, trimmed around the bottom 
ee te be learnt by careful and. patient, observation and eX-} with tucks and embroidered ruffle. Narrower ruflle around 
periment. bol 


} the neck and sleeves, ‘These chemises are very nice for stout 
persons, as they do away with much superfluous material, 
but should not be made too tight. 


Fig. xrv.—Nicut-Dress, trimmed with embroidery. 











FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fie, 1—Recsprio-Darss or Buack VELyET aNp YErtow 
Surix—Tho front of thedress is of Linck striped velvet, on} _F1G-Xv.—Cottax, Pocker anv Currs or Back Vatver; 
yellow ground; the-tmin at tho back is/of black velvet, | “Mbroidered in gold’ thread.” Colored ‘satin, painted With 
with a narrow black and yellow plaiting....The paniers are ; °Wers; Would be equally beautiful. 
of yellow satin, trimmed with white lace, ‘The corsage is of | Fic. xvt—Rowan Adnoy oF Guay Houtann, With a pattern 
black velvet, with yellow satin vest aud sleeves, andtrimmed } embroidered in cross-stitch, with red marking or darnini, 
with gvhite lace. Fichu of white net and Lroad point cotton. The fringe can be made of coarse linen thread, or 
esprit Ince. ; the apron can be of very course linen or crash, and the fringe 

Fig. .—Canarace-Dress oF GRreN Strx, trimmed with a | made in that way. 


broad Knife-plaited ruffle; above which is awide band’ of |. Fra, xvit—Bany Pruisse or Purvenss Suarr, made of 
embroidery. The cloak is of forest-gréen velvet, trimmed { flannel-finished piqué. ‘The cape, frill, cuffs and pocket.are 
with fritige and lice, and a heavy gimp ornament down the} yandyked and buttonholed at the edge. 


sk. rim: . e df 
rae ae of green silk, trimmed with green plush and } 9 0. viyrHovsr-Diinss or Brack Sint Brot Tho 
feathers. 


} designshould be large, as smaller figures look insignificant, 
BeaelCorbsiew Casren's Ham. } nt ay 
Fic, 1, Watkrna-Dress or Béar-Cororen Caset's HATE. | rhe Kottom of the skirt is ordamented with a narrow frill of 


—The ‘under part®has two wide side-plaited flounces; ‘the } Hain black sutin, and the front with’ a jabot of lace. ‘The 
upper part opens in front over the ruflle, is trimmed with’ } train Ys ‘plaited at the back, and falls plain without any 
rich gimp, crosses to the right side, and is simply looped } raping: ‘The cuirase-Vody is trimmed with lace to match 
behind,, The basque:is longer at the back than in front,and } ye gine! At the Duck the badqife Has small coutskitts, 
hias a deep pointed piece, which is shirred closely below the } hich are trimmed with lace. 

waist, but more loosely. about the neck. 






Fic. x1x.—Hovsr-Drtss or Waite Camet’s Harr, worn 
Fig, 1y.—Fventxa-Dress or Licut Buvg Sik, axp Bie } gyer'a black velvet trained skirt, which is made perfectly 


xp Ware Brocapn.—The front of the skirt is laid im kilt- } Fy4in, ‘The camel's hair dress buttons down the back with 
plaits; thetrain at the back has a wide box-plaited ruflle. } sqyer Hutton, and it is draped with a silver Vuckle. The 


A scarf-like drapery lof the blue and white brocade is } 6ttor of the skirt, cuffs and band at the neck, are embroid- 
trimmed with white lace, and tied with blue bows and ends  oreq ina wild-rose pattern with crewels. 
$ 


in front. Ends of the brocade are’ fastened with Lows of § 
ribbon, near the bottom of the skirt. ‘The'deep coat-basque } GryRRAL Remarks.—Woolen dressesare almostuniversally 
is of the brocade, lowin the neck at front, but high on the | Worn on the street: and the colors are so softand beautiful, 
shoulders, with very short sleeves. The coat-basque opens | andthe, combinations with silk, velvet, or plush so very 
at the back, where the blue silk skirt is caught up in pufls, : stylish, that they look even more elegant than costumes 
with bows of ribbon. i made entirely of silk. Black :dresses|are yery fashionable, 

Hig. y -Hoyse-Dakesps sBtack Beocany ap Carson })8venssen quite full ulteas, beh pirangs diieay; hlecksallio is 
ariy The beck, of dhe dreestaiin the princess form, and i Jess worn than formerly, Not so long ago, and for years 





‘made entirely of the black brocade, except the narrow. frilla }/ Previously, «black sllkc wae) regarded esaneigential Han tn 
of crimson matin ienifeplaiting at thsi bottom. The front SUaKe wrartsobey lie wen; tes anel steayenenGiavost 
opens over a crimson satin net, which extends awn Sabet which there could be no mistake preacraeiie fear of being 
forms roxersywhiich, Harp back ontheDlagk brocade. Large POvee tomes onmntanmictently, getup Zowas thelguestion 
crfmeoni gimp ornaments are placed et tha bottom of the {'0 themmoment., “The reesbmal: its temporay tlisappesrance, 
fevers) and one is lined with ‘black, forming a pocket op the {’*® believe, is that sillc lacks that: Instre or sheet which 


si : Fashion now affects in satin, and neither does it possess tho 
if shirred 
Sean a Catlan aad tate of the wasin, 7 Cap of } atUL finish of the fine woolen materials, which ate likewise 


white lace, trimmed with crimson satin ribbon. fins ybwues aL nt bannato es we Diopaed eat Deranac: DIAGIC 


silk is suffering from a partial eclipse, black costumes are 
Fras, yi. AND yit.—Waxkine-Dupss (BACK AND FRONT) OF } 1 ¢ in favor; on the contrary, black camel's hair, bhick 
Dank Gneey Casioiene.—The underskirt fs of dark green } (omer, and black cloth costumes are all worn, and black 


and blue plaid cashmere, and is_kiltplaited.,. The tunic is} lustrous Bengaline, satin de Lyon, velvet (in all varicties,) 
edged with a frill, and puffed at the buck, while in front} yi trened by iridescent beads of gay-colored plush or shawl- 
there is a searf-drapery of the green cashmere. The bodice }, patterned silks, are regurdedljasistylisti dresses, ‘The style of 
is deep all round, made with a yoke and a waist-band; the | jivting dresses has voried but little. Everything is modified 
Iining of the hood and the necktie are of plaid satin of the} 4, suit individual taste? Long cont-basques, with vests; 
colors of the skirt, postillion bodices; round waists with belts, waists pointed 
Figs. yi. AND 1x.—Paretor (Front Axp Back) or Brown | pifck and front, are all equally worn. Let the stout person 
Crorit.—The basque is added below the waist, and is machine- | avoid the round waist, with the belt, and the very slender 
stitched around the edge; the paletot is fastened at one side } one avoid the long, tight-fitting basque. But our many en- 
with lurge buttons, the same kind of which ornament the | gravings ofthe fashions give all the newest styles, 
pockets and back, The collar and cuffs are of seal fur. The |. Of course, this late in the season, there is nothing espe- 
dress is of seal-brown camel's hair, and the bonnet of  / pecially new to be chronicled in the fashion for mantles, 
lighter shade of brown, trimmed with seal-brown colored cloaks, bonnets and hats: we must wait for the fine, soft days 
feathers, i } of spring for that, As yet, long cloaks and sacques are most 
Fro, x.—Prtricoat or Witte Mustry, edged with:a deep | popular; and favor is equally divided between large hats 
border of wide Hamburg embroidery. {and the smaller round hats, or toque, And between the 
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smail cap-shaped bonnet and the fanchon, or three-cornered | sists in’ passing a broad, fiat braid in front of tho braidod 
handkerchief shape, and the larger (though not very large) } knot behind, so as to make it more voluminous in front, A 
scoop bonnet, the becomingness is all that is to be considered. { jalf-circle of flat flowers of midderate «ize, such ua crimson, 
For, what remains to say, we refer to our Parisian letter, } or pink roses, or china-asters is then placed around this 
Lelow. } braid, go’ as to ‘decorate the back part of the head. ‘This new 
coiffure has, as yet, been worn only by married ladies, 
fashion still prescribing the severely simple style of coiffure 
f for young girls, und, indeed, as much as possible for every- 
OUR PARIS LETTER. one. 
Ruz Neuve pes Perirs,, {The latest adjunct toa Iady's demi-tollette, consists ih a 
4 band composed of violets, set between two ruffles of Breton 
Jace, and extending from’ the wearer's throat nearly to her 
waist. It will be extremely dressy and pretty for watering- 
place wear. The newest fais are in gold chain-stitch em- 
broidery'on black net, mounted on tortvise-shell sticks. 
Fans in brilliant-hned satin, embroidered with gold and 


























For street wear, a soft silver-gray appears to be the most } 
stylish shade. It blends well with the ever popular. shades ? 
of scarlet, and is especially elegant in combinations, whereof 
plush forms the chief basis, Thus, a Parisian leader of 
fashion recently mppeared in silver-gray India cashmere and 

lush. The waist was a long, plain, tight basque, bordered i st Sscue 
Sin aaa ike plush, another band of Pa material ¢ “7h end colored silks, are also much in vogue for opera, 
passing up the front to tho throat, and having a row of (OF #iuper wear, ‘The eatin ground-work must match the 
large ell buttons’set on éither side: ‘The skirt, of ordinary } WCMers dress, The sticks are in black wood, richly curved, 

{ and set off with gilding. 

cashmere, Was draped in fall Ioopings behind, parting in i 
front so as to show a plain underskirt of the plush, and f Avex H. Hooren. 
trimmed up either side of the parting with three bias inch- 
wide folds of silyer-gray satin, Tho bonnet, of capote form, 
was composed of folds of silver-gray plush, and was deco- CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
tated with three small ostrich plumes of the same shade. { Fic. —Grnu’s Coat or Cneckep Croti, in two’ shades of 
Inside the brim was set a narrow plaiting of scarlet satin. } brown. It is double-breasted, and the bows, pocket flaps, 
‘The wide strings were of silver-gray satin, lined with ecarlet, { cuffs and collar, are of brown silk, Muslin cap, trimmed 
This severely simple and tasteful) toilette was universally | with brown ribbon, and worn over a brown silk quilted 
admired. under-cap, 

Lam happy to be able to state that the gig-top bonnets (that } Fic, 1—Grnt’s Pazeror or Srnipep Gnay Cxomy, lined 
adjectiveis «literal translation of the French epithet) are rap- } with red silk, and stitched with gray silk, ‘It is double- 
idly disappearing. The eccentricand dashingamong the Paris- } breasted, and trimmed with large bone buttons. In front ia 
ian ladies wear in preference the Henri Deux toques, or the | a rolling collar, but/at the back are three small collars. 





Reuben hats, in plush, A yory odd circumstance to note this } Gray plush beaver, trimmed with red plush, 

season is the almost total disappearance of artificial flowery | -Fto, 111-—Bor's Surr-or Dake Puum-Cotonsy Cronit—The 
both from ball dresses and bonnets, Occasionally they are {trousers reach to just below the knee. ‘The blousejacket is 
to be seen in shaded velyet on a very dressy bonnet; thus, ' trimmed with “ frog” ornaments, 5 

for instance, Ewas shown, yestonlay,a bonnet ofthefanchon | yg, qv.—Taxt 0! Santen CaP-—Pliisy velvot, or cloth 
shape, composed of a network of dark peacock bine chenille, | may be used. 

draped handkerchief, over the frame behind, and, with the * yet qi 

long scarf strings:in front, formed of the samie material. i aR ae aoe ee ge alee: pepace 
In the front of this bonnet, which fitted closcly around the | Of ®Y fleecy material, or even of dirk-colored satin, or 


silk. ay . ‘Tashio 
face, was placed a row of nasturtions, in shaded velvet, tho | “UE THes caps aro very fashionable “for children ‘and 


whole effect being excoedingly rich aiid beautiful. ‘The | Saeed and cau reailily be made at home by a person 
capote and fanchon bonnets are much worn in modified " 
shapes by the more elegant of the Parisian ladies. ——~ 
The long cloaks that. are so fashionable thls wintor are 
now seen in black satin, broeaded with Teaves and flowers in OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
old gold color, in a set pattern, that is to say, woven in ade- i Ajler many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
sign expressly adapted tothe purpose. | The pattern isusually } ¢ Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
continued down the back and over the shoulders in a'rich { Brerything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi- 
massing of foliage and flowers, smaller figures being dotted | enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates, Special attention is given 
over the grownd-work, ‘The sleeves are composed: of three } [0 every article purchased; and the list includes Ladies’, Gentle 
plaited raffles of black lace, and the white: garment is /'Men’s, and Children's Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants! Ward- 
trimmed with black sewing silk fringe, intérmixed with old | f0bes, Christmas Presents, Birtiday Presents, etc, 
gold color. Such a warp is; however, too showy for an} Eaities wishing dresses, cloaha, sacques, ulkers, and underwear, 
thing but carriage wear. £ by sending brést and waist measure, length of ahirt in front, and 
In the way of jewelry, gold pigs are still very popular, and { giving general directions as'to material dnd color, will be promptly 
fare Koen sometimes of portentious\size. Crabs of massed dia. ; attended to. 
monis are now very fashionable for brooches, and are more; The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their orders 
worn than were the diamond spidérs, which, having the mis- } [0 our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated Uy the large 
fortune to be costly and: frightful af the same: timo, faMled { monber who have been served since’ it has been established, ti the 
utterly to strike the taste of feminine fashion. A!comical } #¢ting of money, time, and trouble, 
dosign for a Jace-pin,is that of a gold pig leaping over a ; (Samples furnished) only on receiptof 25 cents, | Circulars, con- 
fence, while in white enamel a handpost atone side an- { Mining full particulars, will be sent free to any one sriting for 
nounces The Road to Good Luck. Dinmonds are. much § “em, Address all communications to 











more worn in demi-toilette than they used to be, and fash- MRS, MARY THOMAS, 

ionable ladies now wear them to the theatre, but never on P. 0. Bor 1626, Philadelphia, Pa, 

any daylight occasion; that would be'cousidered the height | _£3~In remitting, get a Post-Offce order, or a draft on Phila 
of bad taste in Paris, } delphia, or New York; if these cannot be had, then register your 


A new and. very pretty addition to the classic caiffure con- } letter. 
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NEW STYLES OF OUT-OF-DOOR DRESSES. 































































































































































































NEW STYLES OF IN-DOOR DRESSES. 

















TN-DOOR DRESS, A JERSEY. CAPE AND COLLAR. 
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MANTILLA FOR SPRING. CAPE OF TULLE AND JET FRINGE. COLLAR. CHILD'S HAT. 




















































































































FASHIONABLE JEWELRY. NEW STYLES OF PARASOLS, 











SWEET LOVE OF MINE. 


SONG. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Words by 8S, M. SAMUEL, Music by FRED. COWEN. 
Molto andante. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“A WEEK IN JERUSALEM.”’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


? centuries before the Christian era it was a flour- 
| ishing sea-port. Jason sailed by here with his 
" golden fleece. Persian, Macedonian, Greek pure 
; and simple, Scythian, Roman, Norman, Bulgarian 
} and Ottoman have followed each other here, in 
| waves of alternate conquest. There is nothing 
$ like it.” 

We had lunched together, and had now taken 
Sa caigue, and were winding through fleets of 
} vessels, from all quarters of the globe. Before 
}us was the Golden Horn, the city rising, tier on 
tier, behind, its mass of white buildings dazzling 
} the eye, the great bulk of St. Sophia crowning the 
whole. 

“Naples is fine; the approach to New York is 
noble,” said my host; ‘ but, after all, this is the 
; most beautiful. I often think, on moonlit nights, 
}as I come from Pera, that I am living in the 
T was on my way back from Jerusalem } Arabian Nights.” 

As everything} “But, so fur as I see,’’ I replied, “the streets 
are all dirty, and the dwellings tumble-down. 









































A TURKISH BEAUTY. 


I 


that I went to Constantinople. 
in Palestine had recalled Biblical history and 
associations, so my voyage through the Greek } We had to pass through what I would call mere 
Archipelago constantly reminded me of Homer } alleys to get here. I could almost touch hands 


and the Hellenes. Not a headland but had some } across. The outside, as we view it, from the 
legend. Past Scio and Myteline we steamed ; ; water, is like a bit of romance. But go inside, 
then the plains of Troy came in sight: now we } and the illusion vanishes.” 

entered the Dardanelles; here was the Sea of} “Yes! And it is a type of the Turkish power. 
Marmora; to the right soared the Asiatic Olym- ; From afur, it seems imposing; but it is a mere 
pus; and lo! in the distance, hill on hill rising } shell, a mere shell.” Hegaveashrug. ‘ Some- 
about her, sitting like a queen amid her subjects, H time, perhaps before long, it will crack—and as 
gleaming white in the sunshine, the great city of } easily as one cracks an egg.” 


the world, the Byzantium of the Past, the Con- 
stantinople of the Present! 

I had scarcely reached my hotel, when an 
old friend, holding a high diplomatic post, made 
his appearance and welcomed me. 

“You must put yourself entirely in my hands,” 
he said. ‘I know eyery foot of Constantinople, 
and all its customs. There is no city like it, on 
the whole, in the world. Nor is its beauty its 
only recommendation. It is overlain with history, 
age on age, like successive palmipsepts. Seven 


“Have the Ottoman people,” I asked, ‘lost 
‘ their old courage ?”” 

| “No. It is not the people, it is the rulers, 
| that are at fault. The Pashas are hopelessly 
{ depraved. The French nobility, before "93, were 
} saints compared tothem. Their cunning and du- 
} plicity are beyond words. You can do nothing 
| with them unless you bully them. It is they 
who are dragging down the nation into the abyss 
that yawns beneath it. Without leaders of the 
right sort no people can do anything. T pity the 

(193) 
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THE GOLDEN HORN. 


‘Turk, after all,” he added, reflectively. ‘He 
is brave, honest, and industrious, and about the 
best material in the world to make a soldier of; 
for, even when untrained, if you put him behind 
entrenchments, he is almost invincible. Look 
how he fought in 1828 against the Russians, and 
in the Crimea eyen in our own time. The Czar, 
I think, is only waiting for a chance to gobble up 
this fair city ; but he will find the nut harder to 
crack than he supposes, even if Europe don’t 
interfere.”’ 

This was before Pleyna, be it remembered, so 
that the sagacity of the speaker is worth recall- 
ing, especially as there were yery few, at that 
time, who held similar opinions. 

«« Consiantinople.has about a million of-inhabi- 
tants, if we include the suburbs,’’ he answered. 
«One half of them, perhaps, are Mohammedans. 
You see what a magnificent harbor there is; it 
could hold twelve hundred .ships of war, the 
nayies of the world, in fact; thirty thousand 
vessels, under all known flags, come here to 
trade, every year. This old city is more than 
twelye miles in circumference, and still has, 
though in ruins, its triple wall and moat, with 
thirty-seven gates. Since Constantine selected it 
for his eastern capital, more than fifteen hundred 
years ago, it has always been populous. At one 
time, in the middle ages, it lost three hundred 
thousand of its inhabitants, by the plague: and 
that shows how densely populated it must have 
been, even then. 


‘Tt has been the fashion to laugh at Constan- } 


tine’s successors, after the separation from Rome,” 


he went on; ‘to call them effete; to speak con- 
temptuously of the Byzantine power. But the 
Byzantine empire lasted, even after Theodosius, 
for a thousand years: that is to say, for a period 
as long as that between Charlemagne and Napo- 
leon ; and for a considerable portion of that 
period, it kept the gate of Europe against Moslem 
invasion. How few existing powers, in spite of 
their ‘tall talk,’ haye done as much for civiliza- 
tion.’”” 

«TJ never thought of it, in that light, before,” 
Isaid. “My idea of the Byzantine empire was 
that it was the incarnation of effeminency.’ 

“Well, of course the Byzantines were effemi- 
nate; ail rich and cultured people become so. 
It seems to be, alas! an ineyitable law. Mat- 
thew Arnold’s ‘sweetness and light’ ends in 
ruin, I’m afraid. Yet, after all, the last Constan- 
tine,,he was the eleventh of his name, died like a 
hero, fighting in the breach, There wasn’t much 
effeminacy there. Nor were his conquerors, 

i after all,”’ with a pause, ‘as bad as others have 
been. The Saxons, when they invaded England, 
ravaged everything before them. There must 
' have been temples, as well as private dwellings, 
in Kent and elsewhere, built by the Romans, but 
they had all disappeared, long before the Norman. 
The Gauls, when they took Rome, in the fifth 
century, left ita desert. Here, however, nearly 
everything was spared. St. Sophia itself was 
{turned into a mosque. See it there, the most 
3 beautiful thing of its kind on the earth. Gothic 
$ architecture is said to soar heayenwards, and in 
} that respect is considered pre-eminently Chris- 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
It is not the only Christian 
church, here, that has been 
turned into a mosque, how- 
ever.” 

“The Vandals!” 

«Oh! you must not suppose 
that there are no Christian 
churches in Constantinople. 
The Greeks have more than 
twenty in the old city alone. 
After his curious fashion, the 
Turk is tolerant, the ordinary 
opinion to the contrary not- 
withstanding. He is more 
tolerant than the Christians, 
for instance, were, in the old 
middle ages, to the Jews, or 
than they now are in Rou- 
mania. Both Mohammedan 
and Greek convents swarm, 
here, as you will see. There 
are more than two hundred 
hospitals, more than a hun- 
dred soup houses, and quite 
two hundred public baths, all 
which speaks well, I think, for 
the humanitarian side of the 
picture?” 

“Js much of the old city 
tian; but doesn’t that great central dome, sur-} left? I mean much of the ancient architecture ?”’ 
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STREET IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


vounded by its other domes, and by the minarets, ; “Besides St. Sophia? Yes,a good deal. The 
like candles about analtar,seem, actually, toclim)? ‘column of Theodosius, in the Atmeida, is still 





It is mountain rising over 
mountain—that great central 
dome, buttressed all about by 
other domes. It is the Mont 
Blanc of architecture.” 

“Tt reminds me, a little, of 
St. Mark's, at Venice. Is it 
built also of priceless mar- 
ples?” I asked. E 

« Of brick, but lined, inside, 
withmarble. Theceiling, and 
the arches between the col- 
umns, are inlaid with mosaic 
andgilt. Therearenine 
massive bronze portals, and 
in the most exquisite relief.” 

“Tt is substantially, then, 
what it was when Justinian 
first erected it?” 

“Tt was originally founded 
by Constantine the Great, as 
youknow. But Justinian re- 
built it, two centuries later; 
and it was completely renova- 


ted, about thirty years ago. ‘MOSQUE OF'ST. SOPHIA. 
, 
































































































































































































































































































































PLE. 
y said. ia “ah in some of these, you come on 
} windows, or balconies, that are delicious. I. 
must show you, to-morrow, the house of some 
}Greek priests, that I think a gem in its way. 
; There is nothing finer in Venice.” 
“Are the common people so very ignorant?” 
«Yes! at least from the American stand-point, 
} where book-learning counts for so much, and 
} ) where nothing is thought to be education unless 
‘what is got in that way. Still, there are more 
| than four hundred schools here; a university ; 
‘military academies; a nayal academy; and, I 
} think, about forty public libraries. The Turk, 
} however, has the education that comes by obser- 
} vation, by reflection, by knowing mankind. He 
fis fanatical in religion, prejudiced, brutal; but 
the is honorable, and just, at least according to 
‘his lights; very much such a man, I suppose, 
except in not holding Christian tenets, as our 
een forefathers were five hundred years 
} AZO. In a word, he is semi-barbarous. You 
}ean’t varnish him into modern civilization 
ORELISK, CALLED COLUMN OF THEODosIUS. j either; the yarnish soon cracks, and then you 
} see what is beneath: the fact i is, civilization must 
standing. A part of the old hippodrome is left ; } come by natural growth, must dora like a 
a bit of the ancient forum; the cisterna basilica, } tree; it is the product of centuries.” 
built by Justinian, and used to-day as reservoir. | I give this cbnversation, substantially, as I 
There are two aqueducts, one constructed by } remember it, because it described, so concisely, 
Hadrian, the other by Constantine, which con-} pas T afterwards discovered, the salient character- 
tinue to supply the city with water. Oh! yes, } isties of Constantinople. No hasty visitor, here 
innumerable relics of the old days; but with all} to-day and going to-morrow, can ever know a 
that, dirty, crooked, narrow streets, as you have? people like one who has lived among them for 






































INTERIOR OF ST. SOPHIA. 
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a 
years. In the many weeks, which I spent in the { color. What strange medley of attire, Greek, 
great city, I saw nothing to contradict these } Armenian, Bulgarian, Turk, Egyptian: here a 
opinions, but everything to confirm them. ; black eunuch from Abyssinia, there a lithe Arab, 
Constantinople, or the old city, is but a part of ; yonder a Circassian, now an Arabian armed to 
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THE HIPPODEOME. 


the mighty metropolis. The suburbs spread {the teeth, now a Pasha on horseback with his 
over the adjacent shores, and include Galata, {troop of followers behind. Once I saw the 
Pera, and others. Looking towards the north, ) Sultan go to the Mosque, the faithful prostrating 
the eye rests on the Black Sea: looking towards ; themselves before him. On frequent oceasions, I 
the south, you see the Bosphorus, and beyond, } met the imperial coaches, with their freight of 
the Dardanelles. On every side rise beautifully ; fair beauties from the seraglio, guarded by their 
rounded hills. H 
What dream-like days followed, spent in wan- 
dering through those quaint streets, or loitering 
in the bazaars, or skimming in a caigue over the 
harbor, or driving out to the gardens of the 
Sweet-waters, or watching the moon go down } 
behind the domes and minarets. What glimpses } 
of Oriental life everywhere. What splendor of‘ 





TURKISH LADY'S CARRIAGE. 


‘ mute slaves, on the way for a drive. It was all 
like some brilliant, yet fleeting, panorama. I 
‘look back on it now as on something almost 
‘unreal. Was I ever at Constantinople, or was it 
| but a dream? 
Hy 
3 
H 


It is a mistake to suppose that polygamy is 
universal in “Turkey. The custom, though per- 
mitted by law, is confined almost entirely to the 
wealthier classes, the immense majority having 
but one wife. No race is fonder of children. The 
wife of the poor Ottoman works quite as hard as 
the wife of the poor Christian. On the other 





LEANDER’S TOWER. : 
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sexes, in fact, among the poor, there is more 
i equality, more interchange of thought and feeling, 
than among the rich. The women of the latter, 
as the wife of my friend told me, spend their 
time in dressing, lounging upon divans, drink- 
Sing coffee, eating sweetmeats, and gossiping. A 
? more utterly useless creature than the ‘beautiful 
| Cireassian,”’ of whom we hear so much, it would 
be impossible io find. When the favorite wife 
becomes the mother of a male heir, the situation 
is changed; and if she is ambitious, and fond of 
i intrigue, she plays often a very important part in 
the family fortunes. The higher the rank, too, 
the greater her opportunities. The mothers of 
+ } the Sultans have frequently been the real rulers 
{of the realm. Every foreign ambassador, at the 
} Sublime Porte, knows how important a factor the 
palace intrigues are. 

All this does not contradict the statement, so 
ofien made, and which we also endorse, that the 
hand, though she goes, with her faee veiled, in relations between the sexes in Turkey, as every- 
public, and has a separate apartment, the harem, ; where else in the Orient, are semi-civilized, the 
for herself and children, the Turkish wife is not H survival of an earlier state of society, almost a 
without considerable freedom. Between the j patriarchical one. 











HOUSE OF GREEK PRIESTS. 








CONSTANTINOPLE FROM THE LAND. 





BESIDE THE SEA. 





BY EMILY BROWNE POWELL. 





Tue young leaves spring, and violets wake, The clouds look down, from far-off heights, 
‘As the soft wind brings the rain; At their faces in the sea; 

The wild bird chirps to her mate in the tree— The brown rocks lean to the restless tides, 
She knows not care or pain; That Iap them carelessly; 

Her heart rejoices with Nature's heart The free salt wind, as it fans my cheek, 
‘That the Spring has come again. Brings my youth back to me. 

‘The ships sail out, and the ships sail in, Again, with eager eyes, I scan 
‘As the welcome breezes blow; ‘The far horizon line: 

‘The sailors are singing the same old songs, ‘Though many a ladened ship comes in, 
With swaying rhythm slow, Across the pathless brine; 

As when a child, upon the shore, Though Iong I wait, thou comest not, 


L listened, long ago. , Oh, Treasure Ship of mine! 


BEATRICE. 





BY M. M. 


ELDRIDGE. 





Over head and heels—yes, from the extreme } 


ends of his curling hair to the tips of his well- 


shaped feet—was the Hon. Harold Lenox in love 


with beautiful Beatrice Pallavicini, a hundred 
and fifty years ago in Rome. This conduct on 
the part of a foreigner, even though good-looking 





and rich, the father of the lady naturally regarded } 


as unpardonable presumption ; for Beatrice was no 
maid of low degree, but a prin 
was the only daughter of a family as proud as it 





was poor, and the belle, par excellence, of the high- ? 


est pinnacle of Roman society. Above all, she was 
the affianced bride of the wealthy and highly re- 
spected Marchese de Cataldi, who certainly might 
be said to have some claim upon the gratitude and 
esteem of the daughter, as he had been the admirer } 
of her mother before Beatrice was born. 

If the worthy marquis was a little inclined to 





prosiness, and not everything that was pleasant to ; 


In fact, she } 


the Hon. Harold what were the prickings of the 
sharpest spikes to the pangs of separation from 
the mistress of his affections? But then, as now, 
the course of true love was made rather a turbu- 
‘lent stream, Spies were about; it had been whis- 
pered to the horrified marquis that his promised 
bride had sworn to die rather than become the 
, wife of any other than this obscure, yellow-haired 
Englishman; and, above all, to make assurance 
} doubly sure, an inconvenient and most disagree- 
ably watchful duenna, who lived as chaperon to 
; the motherless princess, had, of all evenings, 
chosen the one above mentioned for a stroll in 
the garden. 

“‘Good-night, carissima mia!’ Harold had said 
a dozen times at least, emphasizing each farewell 
{with a kiss. ‘Good-night—and a fig for the 
‘ gouty old marquis, who never shall call my bon- 
ie bride his wife as long as I live to defend her!” 





the eye, owing to an unfortunate squint, a rather > And Beatrice, with swift feet, turned to fly to the 
too generous supply of flesh, and a stiffness of the ; palace, after seeing her lover safely oyer the wall, 
right knee, which interfered somewhat with the j and was confronted by the angular figure of the 
grace of his movements, surely the estimable quali- } scandalized duenna. 
ties of his mind, his blue blood, and his long rent-} From that time the princess was kept a prisoner 
roll, might well counterbalance such trifling de- to the house and grounds, and watched, as only 
fects. But, in spite of everything, the most as- } an Italian mhaiden in the olden time could be 
tounding part of this “ower true tale” is that the ' watched, by the vigilant and faithful duenna, who 
princess so far forgot herself as to prefer one of } did not quit her charge by day or by night. This 
the Hon. Harold’s yellow curls to all the marquis’ / state of things was to continue until the princess 
ancestors, and himself into the bargain, and to } left her father's house as the Marchesa de Cataldi; 
place the loye-light in his bonnie blue eyes before | so that, verily, our lovers seemed to be in a sorry 
all the glories, past and present, of the magnifi- ; plight. 
cent Palazzo Cataldi, of which she was destined, Harold, with only a few additional scratches, 
in a few weeks, to become the envied mistress. dropped safely into the street, (ignorant, of course, 
The acquaintance, begun at the reception of a { of the disagreeable contretemps taking place the 
cardinal, had quickly ripened into love, with no | other side of the wall,) almost on to the shoulders 
other fuel to the flame than a ball now and then, } of the sentry pacing up and down before the pal- f 
chance meetings in picture galleries, stolen but } ace; but the man was most accommodatingly ob- 
most fervent glances in church, a few words per- } livious, and saw nothing. He was, in fact, a sort 
haps, or even a secret pressure of hands in aj j of acquaintance of Harold’s, being the son of an 
crowd, and one neyer-to-be-forgotten evening, $ ‘old servant of the Lenox fi family, who had married 
when the princess had met our hero in a garden } an Italian while accompanying Harold’s grand- 
pavilion behind the Palazzo Pallavicini, that un- j mother ona tour through Italy many years before. 
worthy young man having scaled the wall, sur-{ It certainly was very far from the intentions of 
mounted with iron spikes, shutting in the palace : the haughty Prince de Pallavicini to add fuel to 
grounds, to the no small detriment of his nether } } the flame already burning with such vigor in the 
garments, and perhaps to the limbs they enclosed; | undaunted young Englishman's breast, by the 
for love in the good old days was a hotter, more » ‘ well-nigh insurmountable obstacles he placed in 
reckless sort of passion than in these times of ' the way of true love; but when the Hon. Harold 


prudent varents and far-seeing children, and to; had for two weeks roamed disconsolately about. 
(199) 
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from reception to ball, and from concert to theatre, 
without meeting the princess, and had finally, | 
through the reprehensible means of bribery and ' 
corruption, heard from one of the Pallavicini ; 
housemaids the unlucky consequences of his last 
interview with his lady-love, he beat his breast, 
and would have torn his hair if he had not been 
rather proud of that adornment, as he swore that | 
the time for action had come—that a decisive blow | 
must be struck. 

All that day he shut himself into his rooms, } 
ignoring visitors, his tailor, a garden party, every- | 
thing but his dinner, while he formed wild and 
impracticable schemes for rescuing his lady fair ; 
from durance vile; but not until evening did an‘ 
idea strike him, with such force as to send him ; 
flying down the stairs, up the crowded street, | 
upsetting two children and the cart of a wrathful } 
applewoman on his way to the quarters of his | 
devoted admirer, Francesco Valsachi, the soldier | 
already mentioned, whom, luckily, he found at 
home. What thereupon took place the remainder | 
of this history will make clear. 

Two days later, Harold, while drinking café 
noir in the French restaurant, had a rather dis- } 
reputable scrap of paper thrust into his hand, on i 
which was scrawled, My watch is at the P. P. 

; 





the rest of this week, from 2 to 6 P. M.; the first 

half of next week, from 10 to 2 P. M.—F. V.” 

And surely no scented, tinted love missive, from | 
the fairest lady in the land, could have given more ‘ 
satisfaction to its recipient than did this curt, un- 

tidy-looking communication. 

Up and down the terrace before the Pallazo 
Pallayicini paced the Princess Beatrice and her } 
lynx-eyed duenna, on the dreary afternoon con- 
stitutional; which, since the disastrous discovery ; 
two weeks before, had never been allowed to; 
stretch beyond the palace grounds. The luxu-/ 
riant southern beauty of the princess was, per-| 
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BEATRICE. 








Perhaps your highness would not object to walk- 
ing towards the gate for a moment, as, if no one 
is yet in sight, I must send another messenger,” 
exclaimed the duenna, suddenly, after consulting 
her watch; and the princess mechanically fol- 
lowed her to where the sentry, motionless as a 
| statue, was guarding the entrance. 

Up and down the quiet and empty street the 
} duenna gazed in dignified displeasure, listening 


} for the footsteps that came not, while the princess, 


waiting listlessly inside, was watching, curiously, 
the sentry, who, behind the elder lady’s back, 


} was anxiously trying to call the attention of some 


one—surely there was no one in sight but her- 
self—to a slip of white paper he held in his hand. 
Suddenly, after a hasty glance in every direction, 
he stooped, wrapped the paper around a pebble, 
and the next instant it fell in a bed of geraniums 
beside the princess, just as the irate duennaturned 
to rejoin her charge. ‘The princess’ first emotion 


| was amazement and indignation at this apparent 


impertinence, but a crest emblazoned on the paper 
caught her eye, and quietly, while listening to her 
unsuspecting guardian's animadversions upon the 
offending dressmaker, she stooped to gather a 
pink geranium, and something else. But now we 
will return to Harold, and the plans he was base 
enough to concoct, having for an object the total 
discomfiture of the most noble prince and mar- 
quis, and the furtherance of his own selfish 
{ designs. 

This is the carnival week in Rome, when the * 
mirth is at its height, and the inhabitants, rich 
and poor, gentle and simple alike, are, for a few 
‘ short days, meeting on a common ground in the 
mad revel of buffoonery and burlesque; but our 
hero has turned his back upon the merriment and 
excitement surgiug through the streets, to again 
hold council with his faithful ally, Francesco. 

«Francesco, my hoy,” he was saying, after the 


haps, in no wise impaired by the additional pallor ; man had, with much persuasion, been induced to 
which, for days, had been visible on her face; and } seat himself in Harold’s presence; “you have 
there was a feverish, excited gleam in her velvety, { often confessed to a sort of hankering for a sight 
dark eyes, which showed a spirit very much at | of polite society, as you call it. How would you 
variance with her quiet sur roundings, as she gazed | like going to the masquerade ball, Monday eye- 
restlessly at the well-known, and now so monoto- | ning, at the Palazzo Ponti, in my place?” 
nous scene, where never a sign of life was visible,; ‘Surely, milord is joking!” began Francesco, 
saye the tall sentry at the gate, who, for several | aghast; but was interrupted. 
days, seemed to have devoted his attention exclu- ««Francesco, you mean well, I know; but how 
sively to the large entrance—the only opening of } often must I tell you that the fitle you insist upon 
any size in the wall which enclosed the grounds. } giving me is only an unkind reminder of what 
The princess was thinking vaguely, with a forlorn ' nature has denied me? 
sort of gratitude to the man, for even that sem-} 
blance of human companionship. q 
“JT declare, it is nearly six o'clock, and = 


Now, listen.” 

Then followed an audacious proposition, which 
caused the Italian to recoil in dismay, exclaiming, 
“Does milord remember that such a thing would 
probably cost me my position, without which I 
am a beggar?” 


dress your highness is to wear at the prince’s 
dinner party, this evening, has not yet arrived! 


eterna are aCe 
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“ Of course it would!’ responded the tempter, 
cheerfully. ‘Francesco, my hoy, old England is 
the finest country the sun shines on, and the de- 
sire you haye so often expressed to go there does 
you credit. How would you like the position of 
lodge-tender at a fine old place in Devonshire, 
with good wages, little work, and one of the pret- 
tiest little lodges in England for a home, for so 
long a time as you choose to occupy it?” 

“Ts milord really serious?” cried the man, 
with a face frirly shining with delight; for the 
human heart is but weak at the best, and the 
thought of this brilliant prospect, compared with 
the miserable pay and wearisome life of privation 
which he now lived, silenced away scruples in 
Francesco's mind; and which of us can say that 
he would haye chosen. otherwise? Suddenly a 
mixture of anxiety and sheepishness clouded his 
face, as he stammered, ‘But, there is a—that 
is—I—” 

“Well, man, out with it! Are you going to 
object to the climate, or the journey? What is 
wrong?’ 


“T—I—wouldn’t exaetly like to, go alone, ° 


milord, for there is a—a young person who is— 
attached to me—” 

“Allright, Francesco!” langhed Harold, heart- 
ily. ‘*I am the last man in the world to interfere 
with an attachment just now, So bring along the 
young person, by all means. ‘The lodge is quite 
large enough for two.’ 


It is the night of the grand masquerade ball at ; 


the Palazzo Ponti, and all the élite of Roman 
society is present, bidding farewell to pleasure 
for awhile, as it were; for this is the last private 
ball of the season, and in two days these smiling 
patrician brows will be strewn with penitential 
Lenten ashes. Among the fantastic crowd pay 
ing court to Prince Carnival, one of the most. con- 
spicuously elegant costumes is worn by a gentle- 
man dressed as Sir Walter Raleigh, who, either 
“for love of fresh air or because his handsome face 
is so much worthier of being seen than the black 
silk covering intended to hide it, seems, to care 
very little for preserving his incognito, and his 
mask is as often resting on the yellow ctirls on 
the top of his head as on the face beneath. 

For some time he thus stands unmasked, joking 
with a pair of Tyrolése peasant girls, near a group 
of noblemen, from which the dark faces of the 
Prince Pallaviciniand the. Marchese de Cataldi 
seowl angrily at him. ‘Then Sir’ Walter Raleigh, 
or Harold Lenox, strolls into the next room, and 
for half an hour disappears, Leaving the ball- 
room, he throws over his shoulders one of a pile 
of dominos lying in/an ante-room, walks quietly 


down the broad staircase into the street, where 
Vou. LXXIX.—14. 
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{ he finds a cab standing, and is driven immediately 


| to a small restaurant close to the Palazzo Pallayi- 
cini, where a priyate room is placed at his dis- 
} posal for the evening. Here he is joined, almost 
“immed icly, by Francesco Valsachi, eager and 
‘ elaied, yet withal soMewhat pale and neryous at 
the importance of the work to be done that night. : 
“Francesco, the decisive moment has come at 
last, and, so fur, everything favors us, What.a 
) blessing, that this street is so deserted to-night 
’ that probably no one will notice your sentry-box 
‘being for a quarter of an hour empiy!” cried 
‘Harold, his eyes blazing with excitement as he 
} throws off his domino and crimson yelyet cloak. 
} Do. you remember my instructions? You are 
; to. stay at the ball until it is over, making your- 
} self rather conspicuous in the, neighborhood of 
} the prince and marg who, by this means, will 
‘be put off the scent; .as regards me, at/first;) for 
$I strongly, suspect the news will. reach them be- 
* fore they leave the ball. My plans are so care- 
j fully laid as to. make any chance of capture, in 
}my own case, out of the question, I think, espe- 
cially as to-morrow is, Shrove Tuesday, when net 
, only Rome but all the environs are in the wildest 
} confusion; while you will probably be given up 
as another case of mysterious disappearance. You 
j and the young person are to follow ‘us before day- 
; break, meeting us where I appointed, if you hear 
} nothing from me to the contrary in the meantime; 
{and then, my boy—vive 2 amour!” 
} Five minutes later the two. figures leave the 
} restaurant; but, strange to say, behind the mask 
} gleam black eyes instead of blue, and just visible 
‘below the helmet; is, a row, of yellow curls, Sir 
; Walter Raleigh reappears at the ball, where his 
' short absence has been unnoticed, and Againtakes 
up his position near the Prince di Pallavicini,who, 
\ if black looks could slay, would certainly beiguilty 
} of murder this night; and it is, perhaps, as asort 
| of protection against these that Sir Walter Raleigh 
| raises his mask no more. The soldier, that is 
| Lenox disguised, returns to his sentry-box, and 
| keeps whtch over the palace and its surroundings, 
} This evening the palace is almost deserted, the 
| prince béing ‘ht the ball, leaving his daughter at 
| home, with no other companion than her watchful 
,duenna, who is beginning to draw long sighs of 
relief at the thought of the speedy termination of 
{her difficult task of keeping: in the paths of de- 
| corum and propriety the unruly feet of this un- 
{ grateful princess; for in three days the wedding 
; festivities are to be celebrated, with much pomp, 
i and after that, aecording to the code of these good 
; old times, the lady may smile upon the objection- 
; able Englishman as sweetly as heart can wish. It 
has been a fatiguing day at the palace, which the 
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bustle and confusion of the approaching marriage ! or sSerhiape another of the evening visitors whe 
féte is already invading; but, at last, the two} have already raised his hopes, afterwards to bring 
ladies are quietly taking supper in the princess’ ; down maledictions upon their heads, several time) 
botidoir, about ten o'clock, having been a good } to-night? No, This figure disappears towards thi 
deal delayed by visitors. And what cin be the} back of the garden, and the soldier moving at 
meaning of this innocent- fooking white powder, } last with swift feet, turns the corner and takes 
which the younger of the ladies stealthily drops ¢ $ his stand before a small closed door in the wall. 
with the sugar into her companion’s glass, and } A moment he stands breathlessly listening there 
which even the argus eyes of the duenna fail to; —there is the sound of a key fitted into,a lock— 
discover? i a delay—there is some difficulty in turning it— 
Supperis over. The princess is watching rather ) while the man outside is fairly fuming with im- 
guiltily, the elder lady nodding in her chair, in a } patience. 
most unwonted fit of drowsiness. Finally her eyes j At last it turns—the heavy door opens with a 
close—her head drops back, and she is deeaming ; most alarming creak, and a female figure, heavily 
sweet dreams of her approaching emancipation— ; cloaked and veiled—appears—starting back ap- 
doubtless. The princess gazes at her breathless- } parently in dismay at merely a sentry—where she 
ly fora few moments, then quietly steals from the ; had expected—what ?—but the next moment the 
room. } sentry’s arms are around her—the helmet and 
Outside in the dark garden and quiet street, } bayonet are flung aside—and the yellow hair she 
stillness reigns. The sentry below, has it all to! knows and loves so well, is mingling with her 
himself—and still and motionless as his surround- ; dark locks—while a voice that for herseems sweet- 
ings, has been staring fixedly at the palace, for } est music, is whispering—‘* It is 1—Beatrice my 
what seems to him an eternity—only interrupted : own love—my bride! Forgive me for frighten- 
once by a passer by, who tapped him smartly on} ing you—I could only let you know that I should 
the shoulder—* Scelerato—is this your duty ?”— { be here, to-night, as I did not know then certainly 
and the soldier quickly drew himself up in the; that my plan for winning you with the bayonet 
stiffest and most bunglingly executed of military } would be feasible. The carriage is waiting around 
salutes to the officer, frowning at him. the corner—and hurrah for Old England !” 
Eleven o’clock strikes from the adjacent church } And thus it is that we come by our lovely an- 
steeple, the first quarter—then the half. “An * cestress hanging yonder on the wall—puainted in 
hour later—and every moment is so precious!” } her Roman costume, offering fruit to her guests— 
muttered the man—beating an impatient tattoo and to her, I—Beatrice Pallayicini Lenox—am 
on the wall of his senty box—‘‘Can any thing | indebted, I suppose, for the dark hair and eyes, 
have gone wrong?” ; which contrast so strikingly with my Saxon-hued 
Suddenly the attention of this most watchfyl } brothers and sisters—for in the various families 
of sentinels is fixed upon a figure, which through } of her descendants, there has never lacked at 
.the gloom, he can just distinguish issuing from } least one Italian-tinted daughter, ‘to keep alive 
the palace. Is it the servant who came out twice | her name and the memory of the good old 
already, to bring flowers from the conservatory—} days. 











ONE DAY. 





BY LYDIA F. HINMAN. 





Gowp-bre, dear day, good-bye, 


Good-bye, dear day, good-bye, 

And let me wreathe with immortelles Like some fond one I've loved and lost, 
The moments sweet that fly ° That in death’s clasp doth lie, 

On wings of love, and mark with white With flowers abloom upon the brow— 
The hours wherein no cloud of pain Each tender bloom a precious hour— 

‘Has dimmed the dear sunlight, Thou seem’st unto me now. 
Farewell, sweet day, farewell. i Farewell, sweet day, farewell, 

Fen now the evening curfew peals ‘And go where sleep they that are gone, 
From memory’s tolling bell. For after all, ’tis well, 

T sit and count them as they fall, } I would not call back one dead face, 
‘And grieve and sigh, yet smile that they ; I would not live these hours again, 


Are ever pust recall. Nor e'en thy joys recall. 


HELENA’S PASTORAL. 





BY AGNES JAMES. 





Te scene is a dingy dressing-room, ina dingy | bly and falteringly, ‘No, no, grandmamma! I 
old house, situated in a dull but eminently aris- | didn’t mean—I—I have done very wrong. I 
tocratic London quarter. A slow, dull fire smoul- | was tempted. Ithought I could marry him. It 
ders in the grate, and the old lady who sits b@fore | seemed an easy thing to do. Girls marry that 
it, in an easy chair, is wrapped in 2 dingy old} way every day, and—and—Lord Rexford was 
shawl, over a still dingier wrapper. It is June, | kind and good-nattired. But when—just at the 
but not a ray of the glorious summer sunshine $jast—it seemed base and horrible—I—I could 
penetrates through the chocolate-colored moreen t not do it!’ 
curtains that drape the windows. The place is} ‘Very well,’ Lady Pemberton says, in tones 
« stuffy” and dismal in the extreme. The young | of ice. ‘Very pretty and sentimental. I hope 
girl who stands by the mantelpiece ought to { you are prepared to bear all the talk and scandal 
brighten the whole room with her fresh, radiant { it will make. Some people will think, with me, 
loveliness, but, instead of that, she has fallen } that you have jilted Rexford shamefully. But 
under the spell of its gloom, and stands there } others will never believe he proposed to you. 
pale, downeast, with tears in her great dark eyes. { They will say you ‘threw yourself at his head,’ 
Sho looks like a culprit, and she is one, and the Sand failed in your attempt to entrap him, In- 
old lady (who looks so sweet, and meck, and { deed, I would not be astonished if they said all 
gracious—who has such gentle blue eyes, and ; sorts of things about you.’ You have gone’about 
such a soft voice, in public) is engaged in trying, } everywhere with Rexford. Your imprudence 
convicting, and sentencing her to speedy punigh-! has been shocking. You must go away till the 
ment. } affair blows over. Oh, dear! That I should 

“Wretched, unprincipled girl!” she says, } live to be so disgraced—" 4 + 
sharply. ‘I wonder you dare to look me in} “Grandmamma!” breaks in the indignant 
the face, after such duplicity. I allowed you to } young voice, as Helena raises her head, and her’ 
vefuse three good offers—Sir John Dewey, young | eyes flash through her tears, “I have not done 
Ascott, and Mr. Grayson, who is worth, at least, } anything disgraceful, except—yes, it was dis- 
two millions; to say nothing of all the detrimen-} graceful to think of marrying a man I knew I 
tals that you had the good sense to decline with- | did not love. But I did nothing except what you 
out asking my advice—all because you led me to! sanctioned. I only went where you permitted 
believe that you intended to accept Lord Rexford. } me, and—” 

And he believed it too, and every one else with «There, there, child !’’ Lady Pemberton says, 
eyes in their heads. You have deceived us} coltly. ‘Do reflect that I thought you were 
shamefully. You haye behaved with the most} going to marry the man. I am old and feeble. 
heartless coquetry.”” T could not drag abroad with you everywhere, 





} 
: 
i 


“Oh, grandmamma !”’ remonstrates Helena, 2 
faint, indignant color tinging her white cheeks, 
«JT didn’t mean to deceive any one. I knew you 
wanted me to marry him. I tried to do it, to 
please you.” 

“Stop!? says Lady Pemberton, coldly and 
haughtily. ‘Do you dare to say that you were 
going to marry Lord Rexford to please me? That 
you did not care for the wealth, name and rank 
he could give you? That you felt no pride in 
making a conquest where dozens of beauties and } 








and I trusted you with Rexford. If you would 
marry him no one would say a word.” 

“But I can't marry him, grandmamma. I 
don’t lo—” 

“Don’t be a fool, Helena,’ Lady Pemberton 
snaps out. Then, sinking back in her chair, she 
languidly waves the girl away, and murmurs, 
“ Why do Twaste my breath? She is a fool, and 
will nover -be cured of it. Go away! Go to 
your room, Helena.” 

Helena slips away, and spends the morning in 


heiresses had failed, but were simply going to { floods of tears, alternating with tempests of an- 

marry Rexford because I wanted you to do it? } ger and indignation. She knows she has been a 

Sweet, dutiful child! What a pity you had not} tool in the hands of her mancuvring grand- 

courage to complete the sacrifice !” i mother; yet she is conscious that, carried away 

Helena’s head droops, and she answers hum-} by the yanity and ambition that worldly old lady 
(208) 
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has aroused in her heart, a0 has lent herself{ spend my days doing good. Or if I never 
onty too willingly to Lady Pemberton’s plans. ; marry, and grandmamma dies, and there is no 
It is only at the last moment, when success is ; one to take care of me, I’'llask Mrs. Maberly to 
certain, that the revulsion -has come;  irue wo- , let me come Here and’ teach these little children.” 
manly pride has risen in her heart, and she de-} With this virtuous resolution, Helena follows 
spises herself for the pretty arts she ‘lias prac-} Mrs. Maberly about her house, her flower-gar- 
ticed so gaily, and registers a solemn vow that } den, and_her dairy, and finally goes with her to 
she will never again engage in the pursuit, called ; visit her poor people antl the parish’school. All 
by the irreverent, ‘ husband-hunting.” ; this has the charm of novelty to Helena. It is 
Poor little Helena! She has a hard time in } deliglitful to find herself actually ‘doing good,” 
the next three or four days. Lord Rexford} carrying soup and wine to sick people, who 
comes back, (‘unheard-of good luck,” grand- “bless her for her kindness jy? reading to the 
mamma says,) and gives her another chance for blind old woman who says ‘ her voice is as sweet 
a-coronet. But Helena stands firm. Lady Pem-? as a lark’s ;” teaching and petting little children, 
berton’s poor “little fool” is «brazed in a mor-’ who smile up in her face, and cling lovingly to 
tar, among wheat, with a pestle,” but “her fool- | her hand, and big ones who stand around her 
ishness does not depart from her.” At the end of? and stare at her with respectful adoration. Last 
aweek she is ordered to pack up her clothes, and ; of all, it is not at all unpleasant to find the young 
is sent off, in deep disgrace, to stay with a coun-; curate, Mx. Lindesay, watching her with his 
try cousin, a grave, hard-working rector, with a} deep-set, dark eyes, and to know that this grave 
quiet. wife and a house full of children. Lady ; yoling man, who has been wont to advocate 
Pemberton intends itas a punishment. It would ; strenuously the “¢elibacy of the: clergy/’ has 
be a frightful one to her. But Helena does not * * fallen deeply and hopelessly in love with her. 
mind. As her,grandmother’s maid, who has es-; ‘Thus time gocs'on. It is now growing late in 
corted her to the rectory, drives back to the sta-j the summer. Peaches are ripening on the sunny 
tion in the fiy that has brought them, Helena walls of the old rectory garden, and Helena and 
watches the carriage out of sight, and draws a; the children are gathering them. : 
long breath. The last link of the chain is broken. { «There's the very reddest and ripest yet, 
She is free—at least for a while. } Bobbie!’ Helena cries, pointing high up above 
She is in a strange place, among sirangers, but her head, and there is desperate scramble on 
she does not mope. She knows they all think § the part of the three boys to reach the prize. 
her a ‘‘naughty girl’’ here, for grandmamima has ; } But none of them get it, and Helena gives it up 
written them a very pious letter, in which she; with a sigh, when’ suddenty an arm is: stretched 
bewails her darlino’s “ waywardness,” and hopes } up, the peach is gathered, and Helena turns to 
the dear rector will not be shocked by her levity. ; fice Mr. Tindesay, who holds out the peach to 
But Helena is a winsome ltttle thing. She sets} her with his quiet smile. 
to work to make them loye her, and in three} “Oh, thanks!” she says, laughing. “ How 
days she has won them all. The rector smiles } nice it is to get what one wants.” 
indulgently at her wildest freaks; good Mrs. 3 “How much nicer not to want what one can- 
Maberly pets and spoils her; and the children } not get,’ ‘the curate says, almost gravely, as his 
adore her. . Heleng is happier than she ever was ; eyes rest quietly on her lovely face. 
in all her life—her short, young life, that has} Helena sliakes her head, laughingly. ‘Tam 
been spent either in the dull routine of a boari-; not a philosopher, like you,” she says. ‘TI want, 
ing-school, or under her grandmother's piercing } oh, ‘ever ‘so many things’T cannot get. Now, 
eyes, She has had one season of “the world” } you! You have ‘a well-régulated mind, and I 
of fashion, of gay crowds, of pretty dresses, and } am sure you never want anything but just what 
the flattery of admirers, but she is happier now } you ought to have, and that’ you know you wilk 
than she was during that brief, feverish period off get.” 
gratified yanity, of ambitious plans, of manceuy- ; ‘Mr. Lindesay smiles, in spite of himself, as he 
ring, and of self-reproaches. She makes heroic} looks down at her. She'is so ‘pretty, standing 
resolutions about her future life. She sees héw$ there, with her straw hat half falling from her 
calmly and sweetly Tif lows on at the quiet rec- he ad, her bronze-brown hair Toosened and glint- 
tory, and she yows wealth and rank shall } ing in the sunlight, her eyes sparkling, her 
never tempt her again. ‘Tl never marry any- pia flushed‘ and dimpling with smiles. She 
one that grandmamma wants me to,” she vows. ; wears a dress of pale blue muslin, with “elbow 
«J hate money; I despise titles. If I marry at } sleeves,” that show her round,-white arms, and 
all, it shall be a country clergyman, and I'll; blue-veined wrists.’ Mr. Lindesay cannot help 
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seeing how graceful and ir ely she i is, to the very ; but, staat to say, rather gives hee pleasure. 
tips of the perfect little hands that are holding § H Yet she does hesitate; her heart beats quickly, 
up a wide, flat basket, filled with glowing jand for a little while she cannot speak. At last 
peaches. He tries to speak lightly, but -Helena’s ; she says, “I—TI am not sure, Mr. Lindesay. I 
quick ear catches the sigh with which he says, ; do Ma you very much, but I am not sure I—love 
**T am afraid I am not such a philosopher as you } you.” What lover was ever discouraged by an 
believe me. J often want what, perhaps, 1 may } answer like that? Mr. Lindesay is not; and in 
never haye.”” {half an hour Helena has given a half consent, a 
‘Then she turns away, saying, carelessly, “Oh, { sort of promise, which sends him off unutterably 
if I were a man, | would have what I wanted, { happy. But nothing is to be said about this 
Now, come, Mr. Lindesay; we are going to have ; half engagement, though Mr. Lindesay looks 
tea out of doors, here in the garden, and you { gtave when she refuses to let him see or write 
shall help me set our table, and you may drink ; to her grandmother, but yields to her wishes. 
tea with us.”” H For several weeks, now, life flows on tran- 
It is a pretty picture, that five o’¢lock tea, { quilly as ever at the rectory, to all appearances. 
under the spreading walnut tree in the garden. { Ielena is very diligent with the schools and the 
Helena, and Alice Maberly, (a fifteen-year-old $ poor people, and Mr. Lindesay praises and en- 
little maiden, with a face like one of Fra Angeli- } courages her. He has taken almost the tone of 
ca’s angels,) make the tea, and serve it in rare ; an accepted lover, now. He comes to Helena for 
old china. The rector, Mrs. Maberly, and the { advice, and tells her of parish jars and troubles 
curate sit sedately upon chairs, and talk paris’ | whose existence she had never suspected, and 
matters, while they diink tea, and the boys roll { which rather dismay her. He begins, too, very 
upon the grass, and eit peaches. But, after tea, { gently and Kindly, to point out to Helena those 
Mr. Lindesay manages to stray nway with Helena, { of her faults which will most seriously impede 
and they find themselves presently resting in the ther usefulness as a clergyman’s wife. This is 
rose arbor, at thé very end of the long garden. { rather alarming, and not altogether elysian, but 
‘See how the poor roses are drooping with the ; Helena bears it sweetly, and tries hard to be 
heat,” Helena says, géntly lifting a full-blown { properly sedate, and to ‘think before slie 
crimson rose with her slender finger tips, and § speaks.” 
then as softly touching it with her lips. i Tt is a ‘blue and golden day,”’ late in Septem- 
Mr. Lindesay does not speak, and she turns to} ber. As Mr. Lindesay walks up to the rectory 
find his eyes fixed earnestly upon her. Then he { door, Helena comes out to meet him, with a 
does speak, and in a moment Helena knows that } brighter face than usual. 
the destiny she has coveted may be hers. If she “We have had a grand visitor,” she an- 
pleases, she may be a country clergyman’s wife, { nounces, smilingly. ‘Lady Western has come 
and spend her life “doing good.’ She has not |e to the Hall. There are to be crowds of 














been at all blind to the devotion of this grave, { people there, and I am to go, to-morrow, to spend 
earnest young curate. She has seen it for some {a fortnight with her.” 

time. Even Mrs. Maberly has seen it, and has “Lady Western!’ exclaims Mr. Lindesay, in 
thought it would be “such a nice thing” for } displeased surprise. 

Helena, and has managed earnestly to tell her “Yes! Surely you know her. She sys she 
“all about”? the young man—how noble and adores you, and you are to come to dinner, to- 
good he is, (but Helena sees that for herself,) of { morrow, and to be there as often as you can. T 
what a good family he comes; how he has quite | wonder if—if she suspected anything,” Helena 
a nice income besides his curacy, and will one } says, rather anxiously. 

day be rector of a pleasant parish in Devon. “Possibly she did,” Mr. Lindesay replies, 
Helena has listened dreamily, as if it did not { carelessly. ‘¢ Well, I shall go, of course. I do 
concern her a whit: but all these were pleasant { not like, or approve of, Lady Western; but, as 
things to hear of the man she was actually begin- § you are to go, I shall be there as often as I can. 
ning to—like—very much. She does like him— {You will be safer, if I am there.” 

she thoroughly esteems and respects him, alt “Safer! From what?’ Helena asks, with 
with him she will live that ideal life she dreams } wide-open eyes. Then, as Mr. Lindesay does 
of, that pretty pastoral of country life, of green { not answer, she Iaughs, and goes lightly on, 
fields and bird songs, of peace, innocence, and { ‘Oh, you needn't be afraid of Lady Western. 
goodness. Why should she hesitate? Certainly She is a good-natured soul. We were very 
not because she thinks ‘‘grandmamma will be { good friends in London, and her house is always 
furiously angry,” That thought comes to her, } charming.” 
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So Helena goes to Lady Western’s for another 
glimpse of ** the world” she has left. How long } 
it seems since she quitted it! What hus hap-‘ 
pened in that world while she has been playing 
her little pastoral at the rectory ? 
old lovers been doing, especially Lord Rexford? 
Her grandmother, in her few and short epistles, 
dias only mentioned him once. ‘ Lord Rexford is 
in Switzerland, with the Blounts. ‘They say he is 
tomarry his cousin, Constance Blount, the girl with 
the snub nose, and a hundred thousand pounds.” 

So Helena does not dream of meeting him at 
Lady Western's. 
ing-room before dinner, and stands talking with 
Mr. Lindesay and seyeral athers, she sees, across 
the room, a tall, sunburned young man, with | 
close-cut, light brown hair, a light moustache, / 
and bright blue eyes, It is Lord Rexford. 
before she has time to feel any awkwardness, or 
embarrassment, he has crossed the room, shaken 
hands with her cordially, and is chatting with 
her in the friendliest way. Then he goes back 
to the lady he had left, a pretty, bright, fresh- 
looking girl, who certainly has a nose retroussé, 
and, Helena hears, is his cousin, Constance 
Blount. Helena supposes, of course, that he is 
engaged to her, and is rather surprised when she 
finds that Lord Rexford is to take her (Helena) 
down to dinner. She is surprised, too, to find 
how easily and: agreeably conversation flows be- 
tween Lord Rexford and herself during that 
meal, 
sense, and Helena’s soft laugh rings out so often 
that Mr. Lindesay, across the table, looks at her 
gravely now and then, hey talk a great deal 
of serious, good sense, besides, and Helena 
thinks that Lord Rexford has  improyed won- 
derfully.”” Aften dinner, he finds his way again 
to her side, and it is not till people are beginning 
to take their bedroom candles, and say good- 
night, that she sees Lord Rexford conversing 
with his cousin, in a really confidential and lover- 
like way. She wonders what they are saying, 
and almost wishes she knew. After all, it is 
only this, “Well, Harry, haye you found out 
anything?” asks Miss Blount, eagerly. Lord 3 
Rexford laughs—not a very gay laugh—and } 
quotes, from the ‘‘ Bab Ballads :”" 


“T've changed my views,” the maidon said, 
“Tl only marry curates, thank you.” 


“Do you really think she is engaged to him, 
Harry ?” 

“T don’t know, cousin, 
with her,”’ (the lady nods assent,) “and he gave 
her some yery black looks across the table. Poor 
little girl! There’s always somehody to tyran- 
nize over her !”” 


What have her } 


But, as she enters the draw- 


But | 


They talk a great, deal of merry non- } 


You see he is in love } 
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} ‘And if the post of tyrant is ever vacant, you 
know some one who could fill it admirably,” 
Connie laughs, as she puts her hand in his, and 
says ‘‘good-night.”’ And, singularly enough, 
the sight of this cousinly conyerse gives Helena 
$a feeling almost of jealousy. It is such a little 
) while since Lord Rexford’s little murmured con- 
} fidences were all for her ear, 
’ Itis yery odd, but Helena sighs as she thinks 
| of it, 
{ So the days pass. But surely, if Miss Blount 
) is engaged to Lord Rexford, she is the least ex- 
; acting of fiancées. During the next fortnight, it 
,is certainly Helena that he deyotes himself to, 
H ‘yet Connie is always good-humored and smiling, 
-and is especially sweet and friendly to Miss 
Pemberton, : 
It is Helena that Lord Rexford walks and 
} vides with, and takes moonlit strolls through the 
gardens with. He certainly does not make love 
to her, but is as cordial, as kind, and as ‘ nice” 
as itis possible to be. When Mr. Lindesay pays 
his frequent visits, she notices, too, how cour- 
teously Lord Rexford gives way to the young 
clergyman, yielding to him the place by her 
} side, which Mr. Lindesay does. not fail to claim. 
It must be confessed that Helena does not enjoy 
Mr. Lindesay’s after the first day or two. 
She is not doing anything wrong, yet his grave 
eyes rest disapprovingly upon her. He does not 
like to watch those pretty, half-coquettish ways 
of hers, which other people admire so much. 
} He thinks she is too thoughtless, too gay. He 
; tells her so, very gently, but yery firmly. Tel- 
ena hears these reproofs meekly, and tries to 
i “reform ;’’ but it is hard work, and she begins 
to weary of it a little. 
One evening, after dinner, she has walked 
} With Lord Rexford on the banks of the litte 
river at the foot of the lawn, and at last they 
have stepped into a boat, and rowed down the 
river in the sunset glow. They are late getting 
back, and Mr. Lindesay is waiting for them at 
the landing, Ie hears laughter, and snatches of 
} song, and the boat comes slowly round the bend 
; j of theriver. Then he sees Helena skillfully pull- 
ing the oars, and Lord Rexford idly leaning back 
and watching her with laughing, admiring eyes. 
He meets them very gravely, and Lord Rexford 
presently makes some polite excuse for leaying 
them, and walks quickly off towards the house. 
“Helena,” begins Mr. Lindesay, mildly, ‘I 
am sorry to say anything that sounds like a re- 
buke—’” 
‘Don't say it, then!” laughs Helena, her 
pretty eyes raised appealingly, and her Hae 
laid coaxingly on his arm. 
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“That is childish, Helena,” he says, quickly. } does not tell him, but he does not satisfy himself 
“Tf I see you doing anything that is wrong, or{as to whether she really, after ull, loves that 
unbecoming, I must tell you.” {ay young man or not; and when she asks, 




















‘A mutinous look, that is altogether new to{ sadly, ‘What can I do? It seems to me that 
him, comes into her loyely face. She answers, ; whatever I do will be wrong,”’ he is silent fora 
almost haughtily, “1 have done nothing wrong, ; moment, and then answers, gravely, ‘You can 
or unbecoming—nothing that any other lady in; be as honest and true to him as you were to me, 
that house could not have done unreproved. It‘ just reversing the order of things, however; for 


is you, who are too punctilious, too exacting.” 

“T cannot think that I am too exacting when 
T ask you to behaye with that dignity and reserve 
that befits my wife.” Mr. Lindesay says this 
quietly. But Helena answers, hotly: 

«Jf I am to change my whole nature, and 
crush out all the life and joy that God has put 
into my heart, I will neyer be your wife.” 

Mr. Lindesay stops, and looks at her with a 
pale, stern face. He is utterly silent for a mo- 
ment, and then says, ina tone that he forces to 
be quiet, “ Do you mean to say that you wish to 
break our engegement?” Helena bites her lips 
to keep back a sob, and says not a word. Mr. 
Lindesay goes on, in a softer tone, ‘You must 
do what will make you happiest, Helena.” | Then, 
after another silence, he says, still more gently, 
«J will not say any more to you, now. I came to 
say that Mrs. Maberly told me your visit here 
was to be extended, and I shall not be able to see 
you for three days. Iam going away for that 
time. Helena, when I come back, I hope you 
will be yourself again. Shall I take you to the 
house, now ?” 

“No; leave me here,” Helena replies; and 


if you love him, you must tell him so, and fight 


a battle-royal with Lady Pemberton for your own 
H way; then, when you've got it, be the most duti- 
} ful, the sweetest parson’s wife in England. And 

if you don’t love him, for heayen’s sake—for 

your own sake, and his—don’t do him the cruel 
wrong of marrying him. Be true, Helena, and 
he cannot help reverencing you—as I did, even 
when you droye me wild by—’ He checks him- 
self, abruptly, and Helena is glad the darkness 
hides the burning blush his words have called 
up. 

Then she rises, and they go towards the house 
in silence. As they part in the hall, Helena 
suddenly gives him her hand, and half whispers, 
“Thank you, Lord Rexford; you haye been a 
good friend to me.” 

And he proves himself a good friend, in the 
three resiless, miserable days that follow, when 
he manages so cleverly to shield her from arro- 
gance and observation. 

The three days pass; the fourth comes, and 
Rexford, who has spent the morning riding, 
finds, on his return, that “Mr. Lindesay have 
‘been and have seen Miss Pemberton in the li- 


she throws herself down on a rustic seat under } brary, and haye gone, sir.” At dinner, Helena 
the trees, and covers her face with her hands. {is very guy—almost feverishly so. It is not till 
She knows that Mr. Lindesay lingers near her } the next day, that Lord Rexford finds an opper- 
for a moment, and then is gone. tunity of speaking to her alone. She is reading 
A little while afterwards Lord Rexford comes {in the library, when he looks in—walks in— 
hastily down the path, and pauses, abrupily, as 
he sees her. me »! her, smiling. 
« Miss Pemberton, I came to look for you,” ho « Am I to congratulate you ?”’ he asks, holding 
says. ‘“I met Mr. Lindesay, and thought you } out his hand. 
were alone, Isn’t it rather damp, to sit here?” Helena colors, and shakes her head. 


closes the door after him, and comes towards 


“Jt will not hurt me,” Helena answers, and} Only on having found the courage to tell the 
Lord Rexford instantly detects the ‘tears in her / truth,’’ she says, and then her eyes fill with tears 
voice,” and thinks, indignantly, «That prig has } suddenly. ‘(He is so good,” she murmurs. 
been scolding her, and making her cry.’ Hej‘ You don’t know what a good man he is, Lord 
hesitates, for an instant, and then exclaims, in-} Rexford. I feel—I know I have behaved very 
dignantly, ‘* Miss Pemberton, it’s no business of { badly, and I deserve all that can happen—all 
mine, I daresay, but I can’t see you in distress } that will happen to me for trifling with him so.” 
without asking if I can help you!” “What dreadful thing is going to happen?” 

Her tears flow again, at the sound of a sympa-} Rexford asks, smiling. 
thetic yoice, and presently—how does it hap- «Oh, you have not heard! Lady Western has 
pen?—Rexford knows all about Helena’s ‘“‘ pas- been talking to me. She says everybody knows, 
toral,” and how it came about that she is half- § and is talking about it; and people say Iam so 
engaged to the young curate, without her grand- } —heartless—’ (here Helena’s lip quivers a lit- 
mother’s knowledge. He guesses much that she { tle, and Lord Rexford bites his, angrily,) ‘and 
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some one has written’ all ubout it’ to grand-} to marry my brother George! Helena, answer 
mamma, and she is coming—coming here; to- me; will you marry me ?”* 

merrow, and will take me away to some dreadful ) “What! after fighting a battleroyal with 
place, and—oh, dear, I don't know what to do!” | grandmamma, to avoid marrying you!’ Helena 

Helena leans her head on her hand, ani looks | asks, with a laugh, that ends in tears, however, 
sadly out of the window. and in an unconditional surrender—for she 

“Shall I tell you a way out: of it all—how to j kmows, now, that at lust she does, really and 
silence everybody who calls you heartless, to } heartily, love Lord Rexford, though she “ hates 
pacify Lady Pemberton, and to escape that | riches,’ and + despises titles.” 

‘dreadful place?” Rexford asks, cdming closer; Lady Pemberton arives, the next dey, but 
to Helena’s side. Lord Rexford meets her-at the station, and her 

“Yes: if you can,’”’ she answers, listlessly.  } subsequent behavior to Helena is a model of 

He bends over her, takes her hand, clasps it} suavity and sweetness. She absolutely forbears 
in both his, and says, solemnly, yet with laugh- ; to triumph over her, with regard to her engage- 
ing eyes: ment to Lord Rexford, and does not make, either 

‘And now, mine own dear little girl, there is} then or thereafter, the slightest allusion to the 
no way but this !’” affair with Mr. Lindesay. 

Helena blushes deeply, tries to draw her hand} Jt is three years since Lord Rexford first 
sway, and says, with reproachful eyes, «Oh, } kissed Helena Pemberton, in Lady Western's li- 
Lord Rexford! How can you talk nonsense, } brary. The Rexfords are'yery happy. Not even 
when Iain so miserable?” } Lady Pemberton’s occasional visits to their coun- 

“It is not nonsense!” he declares, suddenly } try seat can mar their happiness, for she treats 
grave, “Twas never in deeper earnest in all} the young people with stately, old-yorld cour- 
mylife, See here, Helena, won't you just try } tesy, and has wever once said, ‘1 told you so!” 
to love me? Ihave been vain enough to fancy, } to Helena. At Rexford, Helena finds as much 
Sometimes; in these three weeks, that: you—you | “good”? to do, amongst her husband’s tenantry, 
did not quite hate me; and “if you will marry } as she would have had if she hud realized her 
me—" } dream of being a country clergyman’s wife. 

“Stop! Stop, Lord Rexford!” Helena cries, ; And Mr. Lindesay is engaged to Alice Muberly, 
breathlessly. ‘How can Imarry you? Ithought } asweet, gentle little soul, who will, probably, 
you were engaged to Miss Blount.’”’ } make him a far better wife than he would have 

** Connie | Why, that dear little soul is going ; found in pretty, faulty, willful Helena Pemberton. 
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Tr bloomed in beauty on the stem— Ho camg in sorrow to the Foom> 

A rosebud white and fair; Where slept his idol pate; s 
Its petals soft, atil puro, and white, i And to her deaf ear once again -. 

With perfume filled the air, ; Me told affection’s tale. 

rs ; i" 

She came in beanty to the lawn, i He kissed her lips, and forehead pala, 

Where bloomed the rosebud fair, i ‘And felt oes ! ns 
She took it in her soft white hands, ; 


And placed it in her hair. aie ae a 
Sho took it from her shining braids, Tle saw the rosebud on her breast) 
She Kissed its leaves so white, He held it t) his heart, 
And smiled, and Dlushed, as low she said, As tho’ its white and silent leaves, 
“Tl give it him, to-night.” Could keep back sorrow’s dart. 


ve g 
It wanders o'er the wide, wide world, 
The rosebud faded, dead, 
Ho keeps it o'er his broken heart, 
To toll of joys long fled. 
He says it tells of one whose smile, 
Cenld thrill his heart's quick blood— 
‘The cold world says, with careless glance, 
"Tis but a white rosebud. 


mr, 
They came so softly to her room: 
Their slow, and silent treal— 
Their whispering voices, and their tears, 
All told that she was dead. 
For Death had come when least they thought, 
And left her pale but fair— 
O'er her still heart the rosebud lay— 
Its perfume filled the air. 
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CONTINUED From PAGE 136. 


CHAPTER-IX. Joyce looked shocked and remained silent. 
ANOTHER MARRIAGE OFFER FOR JOYCE. Miss Norman glanced sharply at her, and con- 
Dryyer was served at seven. It was a stately | tinued : 
affair of several courses, with much display of} ‘To be sure. You don’t know anything about 
silver plate. Conversation was constrained and him, and so are surprised. Perhaps, too, you're 
cautious, principally consisting of enquiries from } not used to speaking of such things; and quite 
the hostess about America and its fashions, the } right. Girls ought to be kept ignorant of wicked- 
yoyage, and Joyce’s first impressions of England. } ness as a general thing; but your case and mine 
In answering these questions, Joyce fell into a{ are quite different. . We have no time for the pro- 
fatal error, partly from confusion and shyness, } prieties, for I shall die very suddenly, and it may 
parily from a growing distrust of Harold Gresham, } be at any minute.” 
and dislike of associating herself in any manner} © “Aunt!” 
with him; she did not mention that they had} ‘It’s the truth, and I don’t mind, if’ you 
been fellow passengers on board the Parthia, or { don’t, ‘Well, Harold says that he was bora in 
that they had eyer met beboré their introduction : wedlock, and can préye it. If he can, he is the 
in the picture gallery. Nor did Gresham, who ; son of a kinsman, who was very dear to me, and 
listened more than he spoke, supply this infor- } whom I forgive and love even now, because he is 
mation, rather leaving it to be inferred that he } dead, and can’t know it. If he was alive, I 
had crossed some time’ previously, by his remark } wouldn't. As for the woman who snared him 
that ‘Miss Houghton could hardly judge of storm } into the disgrace of marrying her, I hope'she's 
at sea, unless’ like himself, she had made the voy- ; dead, too. [hate her, living ordead. [hated your 
age in midwinter.” $ futher, just in the same way, and for the same 
The whole party left the table at once, Mr. Sey- se that I hate Harold Gresham’s mother. I'd 
mour according to his habit retiring immediately } like to shake them beth up in’ one bag, and then 
to his own rooms, and Miss Norman saying to} fling them into the sea, G-rrr-r!”” 
Joyce, as she settled herself in her own particular} She looked so like a wicked old witch, then, in 
arm chair beside the little wood fire, seldom amiss } the firelight, and the sound she made was so 
in that great yaulted dining room. } strange and appalling, that Joyce started to lier 
«There child, you may make tea at that table, ; feet, her face white as a sheet, exclaiming, 
and bring in a ¢up. You may have coffee for} I must go home! I can’t stay here! What 
yourself, if you prefer. I never take it. My } right have you tospeak of my father in that way?” 
habits are as regular as clockwork, but Idon’twant ; “Nonsense, Joyce. Your father was my ser- 
you to beaslaye'to them. At nine o'clock at night, } vant, your mother was my beloved ‘und’ trusted 
Igo to my room, and at nine o'clock in the morning } daughter, the child of a sister who was my very 
T come out of it, and have Preakfast at halfpast.} self to me. This man stole her away, and she 
You may breakfast with me, or earlier, I hope not } allowed him to doit. Joyce there 
later, for you ‘ . Thate girls to be lazy.” } our blood; three disgraceful marriages in three 
“] don’t think P'm lazy, Miss Norman,” said } whom I loved with all the love left in my broken 
Joyce, quietly. “ And I shall be ready for break- ' heart ; for, girl, I broke my own heart long ago, 
fast at halfpast nine.” to let out 2 Tove that had grown and grown there 
“That's all right, except that you may call me} in my own despite, and would come out in no 
Aunt Norman, instead of Mrs. Norman, in future. } lesser way. Yes, I loved, as my sister did, a man 
Remember that you are at home here. Where is } beneath me; it is the taint in our blood, I tell you; 















® curse in 


Harold Gresham?” = and when I found I could ’not kill the unworthy 
“T heard him say to you that he would go and } passion, I broke my own heart, and tore it out, 
smoke out of doors.” Sand stamped it to death, and none But you knew 


“So he did. I forgot. Now, Joyce, this young } that it ever lived ee: 
man’s arrival complicates matters a little for us.} But, directly, Miss Norman spoke sgain, and 
He tells me thet he was born in wedlock.” }it was in the most ordinary tone imaginable. 
(209) 
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“So I think I shall marry you io Harold} again, and Harold Gresham passed stealthily out 
Gresham,’’ said she. { of it, and down through the garden. The chap- 

4 Oh, no! never, neyer!”’ exclaimed Joyee. —_; lain, standing at the window of his: own room, and 

At that moment, Gresham entered by one door, { {looking out upon the moonlight night, saw both 
and Mr. Seymour by another. This gaye u new { ; the one and the other, and, smiting his figt upon 
turn to Miss Norman’s ideas. She said, ‘ the window-sash, exclaimed, aloud: 

“Oh! you will both wish to attend prayers in } “Shameful! This impostor, and this intriguing 
the hall; quarter before ten at night, quarter } girl, shall not insult the home of apure and noble 
past nine in the morning. Mr. Seymour offici- ' woman, by such abominable treachery. Pretend- 
ates, and I am never there. Have my own ar-} ing to be strangers! Yet I read her terror and 
rangements, which don’t concern anybody but / guilt, when she first saw him, She knew him. 
myself. Good-night.” } Yes, and they have laid a plot to steal this poor, 

“I will go upstairs, too, aunt. Good-night, if} crazed Indy’s fortune, while I—they shan’t do it. 
I shouldn’: come down again,” said Joyce, bow- | Vl speak with him. As for her—so beautiful, 
ing to the two gentlemen, and hastening ont of} so charming, and—so base.” 
the room, close behind her aunt, who, wriving! Tis voice died away in a sound almost a groan, 
at the head of the stairs, pointed down the cor-} and snatching his hat, he followed, in the same 
ridor, saying: . path the others had taken. 

“That's your way. I never want anyone in 
my room. Good-night.”” 

“How can I stand it? Iwon’t! I'll go home,” CHAPTER X. 
exclaimed Joyce, aloud, as, with clenched hands, LADY AMABEL'S CHAPEL. 
flaming cheeks, and eyes full of angry tears, she} Ar the foot of the garden, Ruth paused, ang 
burst into the large, handsome room, where she } said, doubtfully, 
had already been shown to dress for dinner. | “It isn't more than nalf'.so far, 1f we went 

A pretty, fair-haired girl stood patiently beside | through the old church; bat I'd be afraid, 
the dressing-case, and, as Joyce entered, court-} | wouldn't you, miss ?”” 












esied low, saying: | “Afraid! No, indeed; in fact I should like it,” 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Houghton, but i replied Joyce, eagerly. ‘Jn the bright moonlight, 
Pm Ruth.” } we can see everything.” 
“Ruth? Oh! my maid.’ - | «That's it, miss. We yaight sce more than we 


“Yes’m. I wasn’t able to be here to dress you} wanted to, But I’m not a coward, for a girl, 
for dinner, Miss, on account of my little sister } they say.’ 
being very low with fever, and they sending for “Nor I. So lead the way.’’ 
me in a hurry, thinking she was going.” «We'll turn back a bit then, for there’s a pri- 
“Why didn’t you stay with her?” yate door, ‘This garden, miss, was laid out, they 
Oh, ma'am, I wouldn’t dar’st to. The madam } say, for a lady that lived more’n two hundred 
is awful strict about us servants. She wouldn't; years ago. Lady Amabel they called her.” 
overlook it.” «Always Lady Amabel!’’ interrupted Joyce. 
“How far do you live from here ?”’ « thet is her chair, in the picture gallery, they 
“About halfa mile, ma’am, Just on the edge ; say 
ofthe park. My father’s one of the keepers.” us i Yes, miss. Well, you see, she was very 
‘Well, I want a little run in the fresh air, this } rich, indeed, and brought  iot of money to the 
lovely night. I will go with you. Nobody can! Abbey, and she was very pious, though she was 
object to that; and, at any rate, you shall sce i a Papist, and built up ithe Abbey Church, and 
whether your sister is still living. Tere, help ; made a chapel all for herself, that’s called Lady 
me put on that short, gray dress, and my boots. § Amabel’s Chapel to this day, though’ its all in 
How nicely you have hung up all my clothes.” { ruins, like all the old part of the church. And 
A few moments later, two girlish figures ran { so, she had a door out of her chapel, opening into 
lightly down some side stairs, and out through } her garden, and this is it, miss.” 
ihe porch at the bottom, into what was called the + While speaking, Ruth had led the way through 
Dame’s Garden, a litile, old-fashioned pleasaunce, | a narrow and deeply shaded path, at the lower end 
enclosed by high hedges of trained holly, and ' of the garden, and now, using both hands with 
abounding with ull sorts of fragrant, old-fashioned { all her girlish strength, she lifted the primitive 
English flowers, not too fine to call themselves by } iron latch of a door, deeply niched into a wall of 


i 
i 





old-fashioned English names. { dark stone, closely overgrown with ivy, whose 


‘Two minutes later, the same door softly opened , grasping tendrils constantly stroye to scize upon 
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the door, and weave a barrier that should bind } not if the madam turns me off to-morrow, really 
it from the world foreyer. H I couldn't go for to follow it.” 

“We'd as good leave it epen, miss,’? whispered i “Then stay here, and I will,” replied Joyce, 
Ruth; stooping to adjust a stone against the open } resolutely, “ I'm not going to begin my new life, 
door, “For its more'n hard to find from other | here, with cowardice. I never was afraid of any- 
side, in the dark, and we won't be long away.” thing, and I never mean to be. Stay just here— 

“Qh! isn’t it dark in here?” returned Joyce, | don’t run away, will you?” 
in the same tone, as she timidly crossed the thres-; ‘* N-n-o, miss. I dont’y, dont’y, go fer to go!”” 
hold, and peered about in the dim enclosed place, } and Ruth relapsed utterly into the rustic accent 
open to the moonlit sky by a great breach in the | and expression, so carefully trained out of her 
roof, and capriciously illuminated, by long streaks | since she had been selected for service at the Ab~ 
of light falling through lancet-shaped windows. | bey. 

“It's a bit poky just here, miss,” whispered | Leaying her all trembling, Joyce picked her 
Ruth, ‘For this is a sort of closet like, a pew} way cautiously to the altar, a structure some 
we'd call it now-a-days, only its as big as a little | { eight feet in height, and standing quite detached 
room; and it was here Lady Amabel said her | from the walls, with a large space behind it. 
prayers, and nobody could see her.’” i Coasting carefully along the side of this, until she 

A wave of memory swept through Joyce's; came to the corner, Joyce peered behind it, then 
brain, stinging, as such sudden memories often ; disappeared. The figure ofa man, keeping close in 
do. She remembered her mother’s half sarcastic | the shadow, had stood watching her, for some mo- 
surmise, that Lady Amabel may, in her own chapel, ; ments, and now it stealthily and silently followed 
with her own money, have built herself an espe- ; ‘ in the same direction, unseen and unheard. 
cial seat, a sort of throne, where, like a queen, } Suddenly, however, a hand was laid on the 
she might exalt herself before men, eyen in the { { maid’s shoulder, and a voice in her ear, said, 
act of humiliating herself before God, and that) ‘Shame on you, Ruth Saunders, shame on 
same spot beneath this seat, or chair, might be the ; you!” 
one referred to in the old rhyme, as that where still {Whe tall, dark figure of the chaplain stood over 
lay hid. ‘The gems beneath my lady’s chair.” i her, defined Dlackly against the moon-lighted 

Grasping Ruth by the arm, Joyce eagerly de-/ window opposite. 
manded : } “Is this the way you merit Miss Norman's 

“‘ Where did she sit, do you know?” trust, and obey my instructions?” pursued he, 

«No, indeed, miss, There’s no seat at all in; sternly. ‘ Has this stranger, in a few hours, un- 
the place now, as you'll see if you come in by day-; done the work ob years, and made you her willing 
light. Then, here’s the partition wall, that hid * $ Recodmalice)s in—’ 
her from the folks, and now we are in front of the} “Tam waiting for my young lady,” interrupted 
great altar.”” ; Ruth, sullenly. 

“Oh! Ruth, what’s that! Do you see?” { “Yes, and she? What did she come here for, 

“Where, miss! Oh, what is it! Oh, miss, they ; the very first night after her arrival, too? Shame 
do say my lady walks, and the priest, too! Inever ; on you, I say, Ruth Saunders, to help on such 
believed it before, but dear, dey !’”” H work as this, under the very roof that shelters 

And clinging close to each other, the two girls } you, insulting the kind, pur e-hearted lady, who 
stood shivering and watching a dark, stooping | ‘has befriended you. Go back to the house, this 
form, vaguely seen in the twilight of the chancel, ; ‘instant, and to your own room, I will: speak to 
as it flitted from point to point, and finally disap- ; } Miss Houghton, myself. To-morrow, I shall see 
peared behind the broken and ruined altar. { what Miss Norman decides for both of you.” 

“Tt was a ghost, miss,” whispered Ruth, all; The habit of obedience and deference conquered 
respect of rank forgotten, as she clung tight to her | the desire to expostulute and explain, in the mind 
young mistress’ skirts, ‘Oh, let’s get out of this, | of the village girl, who had been educated, for 
and go back. piaype she’ 's mad that we've come | years, to “‘ order herself lowly and reverently to 
to spy on her.” fall her hetters,” especially to those of Norman 

«Nonsense, Ruth, there’s no such thing as a} Abbey. So, dropping her head upon her bosom, 
ghost,” asserted Joyce, shaking in eyery limb, but ; she slunk away to the house. 
resolved not to let the weak flesh conquer the} Joyce, meanwhile, cautiously, yet fearlessly 
willing spirit. ‘Come after her, or it, whatever ; advancing behind the altar, perceived glimmer 
it is. Come along, I say, behind the altar of light proceeding from beneath it, and at the 
there.” ; Same moment stumbled over a heap of rubbish, 

«Oh, no, no, miss, I couldn’t, really I couldn’t, ; and fell forward, one of her hands and amms, as 
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she dimly pereeived, plunging into a cavity just? warn you, in the interests of common propricty, 

in front of her. The light vanished immediately, {in the interests of the pious and virtuous mis- 

and, through the darkness, a voice said: ; tress of the house you insult—” J 
“Miss Houghton, is this you? Did-you fall? $ “Stop, sir!”’ interrupted Joyce, with flaming 

Wait 2 moment.” “And the next moment, the} eyes. “How dare you speak of my insulting 

flare of a fusee illuminated Harold Gresham’s this house by m3 presence, how dare you, I say! 
dark face, Joyce’s startled eyes, and the pit, {It is you, who insult me most bitterly, most 
made by the remoyal of one of the paving flags { grossly, and T will go this moment to my aunt 
of the chapel, on whose brink she had fallen. ; and complain of you.” 

“What are you doing here, child?” demanded! “ Unless you are very selfish, you will not dis- 
he, in a tone of affectionate ftmiliarity, which ! turb Miss Norman to-night, and spoil the rest so 
she quickly resented. § essential to her health,” said the chaplain, coldly. 

“You have, probably, mistaken the person, ; “To-morrow. morning you will be, no doubt, 
Mr. Gresham,” said she, refusing ihe proffered aid § called upon to explain your conduct; for I shall 
of his hand. “Tam Miss Houghton, and I came ; feel it my duty to relate the occurrences of this 
with my maid to visit these ruins by moonlight. § evening to Mis Norman, and also to enlighten 
Tam in no need of help, or counsel, thank you.”'} her as to the trne chiracter of the man calling 

And taking advantage of the light of another ; himself Harold Gresham.” 
fusee, which Gresham struck, that he might look 5 “My aunt is fortunate to haye secured so able 
at her face, she moved quickly away, and, as she! a private detective,” said Joyce, drawing her 
turned the corner of the altar, found herself face } skirts aside as she passed him. “T haye heard 
to face with Mr. Seymour. The match fell ex-} that members of the force assume all sorts of dis- 
tinguished, but the moonlight, in this more open | guises, but I never expected to see one deseerating 
part of the chancel, dimly showed the hard, white} the garments of a clergyman.” 
face of ‘the chaplain, as, standing fully in her} She Swept past, and disappeared through Lady 
path, he said: Amahel’s Gallery, as the old pew-room was called, 

“This a singular fatality, that I; who hate in- leaving the chaplain in the unenviable position of 
trigue and deceit above all things, should always {a man, who, in following his honest convictions 
be the person to discover those of other people. } of right and duty, finds himself the object of con- 
This is the second time, to-day, that I have dis- tempt and aversion, to the very person he has 
covered you.” undertaken to censure. As he slowly followed 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Joyce, her upon Joyce's footsteps, a figure glided ont from 
yoice tremulous with angered shame. “Come i behind a pillar, close at hand, and confronted 
this way, if you please, where I can see yon—? |} him. Mr. Seymour frowned heavily, and wayed 

“And where this man cannot hear you,” in- 5 him aside, but the other persisted: 
terposed the chaplain, in his voice of cutting | “I beg your pardon, sir, but I felt bound to 
irony. “ Would it not be better to remain within } listen to what you might be saying to that young 
earshot, so that he can listen to your story, and ; lady—” 
frame his own in harmony with it?” “Why should you feel bound to play the part 

Joyce did not reply, until she stood in the patch } of eavesdropper ?” demanded the chaplain, gon- 
of moonlight, that fell from the broken roof. Then } temptuously. 
she turned upon her accuser, who had followed, in } “Because that young lady is both my relative 

. reluctant way, asif half curious, half unwilling, ; and my promised wife,” retorted Gresham, in ihe 
to listen to anything further from this proved cul-! sainé fone. 
prit. But Joyce did not wait for him to speak. “/ «Oh, indeed! Well?” 

“Now, please to tell me, Mr. Seymour, what / “Well, T heard you speak of me as the man 
you mean by this insulting espionage and sus-| calling himself Harold Gresham, and proposing 
picion? Why do you presume to follow me and { to enlighten your mistress upon my true charac- 
call me to account?” fter. She ts your mistres¢? She pays you wages, 

“T did follow you, this time, although when T> doesn’t she?” 
encountered you in London, and when I caught { “T have a salary as chaplain of Norman / bbey, 
the look of intelligence between you and this; and also ene as rector of Norman parish, but I 
man, more than onee here, it was’ purely hy ac-} had not considered myself in any service except 
cident, but it was because of those two proofs of a} that of God,” replied the chaplain, quietly; for 
private understanding between’ you two, that, Hy this sort of vulgar taunt was not what touched 
when I saw you stealing out of the house just ; the lofty heights of his pride. “But of what do 
now, and him following you, I followed also, to } you so courteously demand an explanation?” 
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« What have you to say to Miss Norman against } He took a note book and pencil from his pocket, 
me?” i ‘and hastily wrote a few lines. Gresham quietly 
«Tam not bound to warn you, and yet I will, } walked round behind him, and picked up some- 
for [ should be glad to spare my kind friend any ; thing from the ground. 
agitation and distress; so, if you like to leaye } ‘There, that will do, I think’” said Seymour, 


this place, to-night, leaving with me a letter for } running his eye over what he had written. 


Miss Norman, exposing your imposture —’ } «Yes, that will do” replied Gresham, bring- 
“What do you mean, sir? What imposture?”’ } ing down the sharp stone in his hand, with brutal 
demanded Gresham, in a blustering voice. $ force, on the back of the bent neck before him. 


The chaplain looked him sternly in the fuce for} ‘The chaplain dropped heavily to the Eround, 
a moment; then, tapping him upon the breast ‘and lay there as if dead. 
with a contemptuous forefinger, he said: 
«My man, all this pretence is useless with me, ; CHAPTER Xf. 
for I have proof, overwhelming proof of the falsity } THE PRIEST'S NOTE-BOOK. 
of your story. You are not Harold Gresham, for } | Undressing herself, without assistance, for Ruth 
I know the true Harold Gresham, and can pro- ; appeared no more that night, Joyce lay down, as 
duce him, if necessary.” } she supposed, to a sleepless night; but youth, 
“Produce him, and I will prové him the im- } futigue, and habit were too strong for her pertur- 
postor, I have proofs, too. [have aletter, writ- } bed feelings; and she slept heayily, until the en- 
ten by my father, recommending me to his aunt; ' trance of her little maid informed, her, that she 
I have things she gave him, and which he carried } had but one hour for her toilet and devotion, be- 
to the day of his death—’ } fore breakfast. ‘ 
“Show them to me!” exclaimed Seymour, } A sort of shame,.in recalling Mr. Seymour's 
eagerly, and with a sudden softening of manner. ‘unjust accusations, prevented Joyce from allud- 
His wily opponent saw the change, and replied: }ing to the last night's adyenture to her maid ; 
“TJ shall be most. happy to do so, to-morrow, } and Ruth, pale and seared, never opened her lips, 
and you cannot fail to be conyinced—” Sexcept in necessary questions of her duty, until 
«Gonyinced that you ave a deeper villain than {just as her young mistress left the room, she said, 
I supposed,’’ interrupted the chaplain, harshly. ; timidly, 
«No matter what forged, or stolen proofs, you} “ Perhaps, miss, if the madam asks you about 
may bring forward, the true claimant has those Hast night, you could say, for ame, that I never 
which no imposition could feign. To-morrow ‘knew it was any harm, and how it all fell out. I 
morning, we shall see.” } know Mr. Seymour will tell her; he is yery 
He would have passed on, but his antagonist } strict,’” 
detained him, A sudden change had passed ' «J shall certainly say that there was no, harm 
upon Gresham's face, and his voice, as he spoke ; in what either of us were doing, Ruth; and strict 








again, was cringing and tremulous. }as Mr. Seymour may be, over those who acknowl- 
“What do you want me to say to Miss Nor- } edge his authority, I haye yet to discover that he 
man ?”” {has any right to control, or judge, my actions. 


«That you have deceived her, and know } We shall see.” 
nothing about her nephew, or his son. Lwish her}. “Oh, Miss Norman does just as he says, miss, 
mind set at rest, as it would not be, if you disap- _and she has put the whole family under his di- 
peared silently. She would be looking for you.” { rections. He’s awfully good and pious, and hears 
«That's fair, Well, sir, if you will write down } us our Catechism and Collect, every Sunday, after- 
what Lam to say, I will, copy it. not.cleyer ; noon, and we go toask his adyice whateyer we 
at my pen.” P ; want to do,—having followers and such, you 
An indescribable airtof’ defeat and hoplessness i know, miss.” , 
had come upon him, and the chaplain’ sjheart soft- ; ‘Well, Miss Norman may-put herself and her 
ened towards an enemy, thus abjectly at his feet. ; house under his direction if she chooses, and her 
Moying back toward the moon-lighted space, }.seryants may. boar it if they like, but—” 
Seymour seated himself upon, a, stone, saying, ; The muttered sentence died away in silence, 
good-humoredly, jand a minute later, Miss Houghton, bright and 
“That's right. Pll set down what you should ; beatiful as the June day, and looking not unlike 
say, and you'll go toyour own room, copy it, and jit in her fresh, white dress, entered. the break- 
leave the house. quietly, either to-night, or to- ; fast. room, where Miss Norman already satat the 
morrow morning before peopleare stirring. Let } table, with Harold, Gresham standing beside her, 
me see.” jhis hat, in his hand, as if he had just come in. 
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Miss Norman, wearing a tortoise-shell-framed eye- | house, or strolling in the woods all the day long. 
glass, was staring, in a troubled way, at a soiled { Thave seen the folly of that, in one girl, already.”? 
note-book in her hand, and as Joyce came in she i Joyce colored painfully, at this sidelong alla- 
asked, { sion to her mother, and Gresham looked sharply 

“Where did you find it, Harold?” in her faco, as if to pereeive whether she were 

‘T didn’t find itat all, ma’am,” replied Gresham, | concerned ir this fling at the adopted daughter, 
steadily fixing his eyes upon Joyce, with a vague | of whom he had spoken to her on shipboard as a 
menace that chilled her blood, even while it roused { stranger. 
her anger. ' But nobody spoke, and Joyce followed her 

“Twas coming home through the rose-garden,” | aunt, in silence, to the very peculiar chamber, 
he continued, turning again to Miss Norman, } used by the Mistress of Norman Abbey, as a 
“from an early walk, when a hoy, one of the} morning-room. In ‘spite of her preoccupation, 
gardener’s assistants, I should think, ran after | Joyce stood, in astonishment, staring at the 
me, saying I had lost my pocketbook. I took it; { stuffed lions who, on either hand, supported the 
saw that the open page seemed to he a letter ad-/ couch, eovered with tiger skins, upon which Miss 
dressed to you; saw the name, Jerome Seymour, i Norman generally reclined. 
on the outside; and so brought it into the house.} Miss Norman laughed out, in the shrill and 
It seems to have lnin, for some time, all night, | elfish manner, which, at earlier periods of the 
perhaps, on the gravel walk, open, and face down, | world’s history, would have been enough proof 
which accounts for its wet and dirty appearance.” } to hang her as a witch. 

“Yes’’ replied Miss Norman, slowly, her eyes “You see, my dear,” said she, “I like to re- 
steadily fixed upon the dark and furtive face of the | mind myself, by that couch, of the beast-of-prey 
speaker. ‘Tt is very strange. You hayen’t read { nature dwelling in dl mankind, and especially 
this page, then?” said the relatives of rich and lonely old women, 

“Only your name, and a Hine or so. I per-} and when asmooth, purring creature, like Harold, 
ceived that it was a letter, intended for you.” { for instance, comes around me, I pat and smooth 

“Yes,” said Miss Norman, again, still in that } this tiger-skin, or this lion, and say, ¢ Very soft, 
slow and deliberative manner; and then sheclosed {very smooth, very graceful, aren't you, dear, but 
the book, put it in her pocket, nodded for Joyce } we don’t forget the claws:and teeth, and the thirst 
to sit beside her, and make tea. Gresham also ? for blood, or gold, which is some men’s blood.’ 
sat down, saying, } And when I meet dove-eyes, and sce a proud, 

“We had no prayers, this morning. TI came! gentle nature, such as I love, shining out of them 
home in time, although I did not get back, last } —well, no matter.” 
night, in season; I went as far as the station, and. She paused, for a moment: then went on, with 
sent a telegram about that lost box of mine.” emotion. 

“Mr, Seymour has been suddenly called away, ¢ “Child, I am but a lonely old woman, and 
for a few days, and I shall read prayers myself } God has cursed me, or no, MWe has tried me with 
until his return, so I hope you will time your ex-! the burden of this immense property, and to Him 
cursions accordingly,’’ said the old lady, coldly, i I must account for my stewardship. Of all the 
and then, as if more to herself than her compan- { persons who surround me, and are hungry for 
ions, she added, “I must write, and ask him to "| my possessions, I have seen nobody with eyes 











those people, before he returns, about the restora-{ like yours. Eyes are the windows of the soul, 
tions.”” and I believe your soul is clear, and braye, and 
“ Are you going to have some restorations made | honest as your eyes. I trust you, child; I trust 
in that fine old Abbey, Miss Norman?” asked} you a’ I never thought to trust a human being 
Gresham. again, and if you deceive me I will lie down and 
“T really don’t know. I am more inclined to { die, for it is my last hope. Joyce, will you be 
haye some restorations made in myself,” replied } my friend, and confidant, and helper?” 
Miss Norman, in her peculiar, flighty way, which For a moment, the girl made no reply. There 
Joyce at first thought meant insanity, but after-; was a solemnity, » depth of meaning in the older 
ward decided was often assumed to conceal the } woman's voice, that struck upon her ear almost 
real mood, or intentions, of her eccentric relative, | like a yoice from the dead; and when she spoke, 
The somewhat uncomfortable meal finished, } she placed her hands in those of her aunt, and said, 
Miss Norman, arising, said, solemnly, as if pledging allegiance, and service: 
“ Now, Joyce, if you will come to my morning- “Yes, aunt, I will be your friend; and I will 
room, we will begin to lay ont a plan of life for} be a faithful, and true, and active friend at need, 
you. I don’t believe in girls lounging round the } and this, not because you aro rich in money, und 
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can make me rich, but because you are poor, very i «My dear, you talk like a fool,’’ said Miss Nor- 
poor in friends and love, and because you were / man, quietly, ‘There, don’t color up, and gei. 
good to my mother, and because you are her kins- { angry, child. If we are to be friends, you must 
man and mine.” {make up your mind to hear a great deal of truth, 
They kissed each other, in silence, and then } not only unvarnished,but unpainted and unplaned, 
Miss Norman, taking the weather-stained note- { quite au naturel, in fact. I can’t begin, at my 
book out of her pocket, placed it in Joyce’s hand, { time of life, to go three miles around, instead of 
and said: i one mile straight to the point; and when you talk 
“ Read that, and tell me what you think of it.” Hike a fool, I shall say so; but in this case you 
With an eagerness, that vexed herself, the girl } i didn't; it was like an ignorant girl that you 
“obeyed, and read aloud: { talked, and not like a fool. If you could read 
«My conscience compels me to confess to you, } character, or if you had experience of human na- 
that I am not the person whose name I have } ture, or if you knew Mr. Seymour as I do, you 
usurped. My motives in approaching you were ; never would have said or thought, that any amount 
purely mercenary and selfish. The deception was } { of money would bea temptation to him. — It isn’t 
acruel one, and I am heartily sorry and ashamed ; this style. No, hehasn’trun away with the funds, 
to have so played upon your affections and feclings. } ‘Tike a shop-boy after robbing the till. Think of 
I shall leave your house, to-night, and adh { something else.” 
we shall never meet again, but my last word is—” Well, then, heisn’taclergymanat all, perhaps. 
Here the sentence was abruptly ended by a: He says, distinctly, that he is not the person 
_ blur, as if the last words had been smeared over } whose name he has usurped’’— 
by a careless finger, while wet with the dew in} +‘ My dear, I sawhim ordained in Ely Cathedral, 
which the book had Jain all night. Joyce could | jnine years ago; and I made up my mind, then, 
make nothing of it, and handing it back to her i to invite him to be my private chaplain, and 











aunt, scornfully said: to give him the RAE of Normanton, which is in 
“What do I think of it? I think this chaplain / my gift. Try again.’ 

of yours is a villain, and what is worse,'a coward, { «Tean’t,” said Joyce, silenced. 

who has not the resolution to carry out his own} “Well, my dear, what I think is, that this is 

villainy.” {a forgery, and that Mr. Seymour never wrote it 
«What is the look, on the face of the matter, { at all.” 

certainly,” replied Miss Norman, coolly. ‘But “But isn’t it his pocket-book, and his hand- 


you are very young, my dear, and have not en- } writing?” 
countered so many of the wiles of our common} ‘There’s the hitch, in unravelling the tangle. 
wicked nature, as I have. Neither do you;I have seen this pocket-book, in his hand, a 


know Jerome Seymour,” ‘hundred times, and here is his name, stamped 
*«] know quite as much as I want to know of i upon the outside; there, you can see for your- 
him,” said Joyce, bitterly. { self, by comparing the handwriting on that page 


“That may be, and still leaye you pretty igno-} with any of the others, that it is precisely the 
rant,’”’ rejoined her aunt, in the same cool man-} same. Look, and see if it isn’t.” 
ner. “But I have known him intimately, fe ie ‘Opening at random, the old lady pointed toa 
seven years, and I know him to be not only memorandum, and Joyce mechanically read : 
admirable clergyman, worthy of his high office,; «Tuesday, June 7.—Saw J. H., for the first 
but a noble, honorable gentleman, an honest, | time, secretly meeting the impostor in Cheshire 
braye man, who would no more tell'alie, or live | Square garden, Friday, 10—They met as 
a deception, or plot to cheat ea out of money, } strangers.* Surprised look of intelligence be- 
than—than you would, Joyce.” tween them. Madame is their dupe.” 

«Thank you, aunt. “But what had Mr. Sey-} The eyes of the two women my a8 bh fin- 
mour to do with your money, at any rate?” — ished reading the memoranda, and Miss Norman 

“Oh, a good deal. I gave him the control of ; i turned very pale. 
a large revenue, some eight thou junds per “Madame is what he always called me,” 
annum, to expend, in my na charities, {faltered she, sinking upon a chairs“ Joyce, 
public and private, as he sa Tfelt safe {have mercy upon a poor, wretched old woman. 
in giving him the direction | ul, and the ; If you know what that note means, tell me. Oh, 
spiritual control of my household, ] -could well ‘child, I cannot bear the shock of unmasking 
trust him with the tenth part of my income.” { another deception. You are true—I know you 

“Tt was a great temptation,” said’ Joyce, sus-} are true. Tell the truth to me.” 


piciously. } “1 will, aunt. I will tell the truth, remem- 
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bering that God listens to every word, reads; . ‘*That’s truth, every word of it. You couldn't 
eyery thought.” j have deceived me, if you had tried, and you 
And sinking upon, her knees, and holding the j didn’t try. Yes, yes, Seymour was mistaken in 
poor, cold, little hands of her strange kinsman in; you, and no wonder. But was he mistaken in 
hers, Joyce began, and told the whole story of} Harold Gresham? He calls him the imposior— 
her acquaintance, on shipboard, with Harold; ha! I have it—Joyce, I have it. 
Gresham; of his claim to be Miss Norman’s “This Harold Gresham is an impostor; Mr, 
proper heir; of her first meeting with Mr.} Seymour has discovered it; he has some hold 
Seymour, so cruelly misunderstood by him; of i over the man, and threatened to use it, unless 
her surprise-at encountering Gresham at Norman ; Gresham confessed his imposture; then—now 
Abbey,and the natural reserye and shyness which | mark my words, Joyce, for this is an inspiration, 
prevented ther stating at oncethat they had met, in } nothing less—when the priest had brought him 

















spite of his pretended ignorance of her identity. 
Finally, she, told of her caprice, on the previous 
eyening, for a moonlight walk; of how she had 
pursued a shadowy figure behind the altar, and 
losing it, had encountered Gresham, and in fiy- 
ing from him, had been met and reproyed by the 
chaplain. ., After this, she had, at once, sought 
her own room, and remained there: until break- 
fast time. 

To allthis account, Miss Norman listened, 
with keen, close attention. Not until the girl 
had quite finished speaking, did her aunt once 
remove her eyes from hers; then she drew a 
long, long breath, and pressing Joyce's two} 
hands, still lying in hers, she said: 





to consent to this confession, he wrote it down in 
his own note-book for Gresham to copy, and then 
H —now, what comes next?” 
} “Oh, aunt, he hasn’t killed him, has he?” 
“Hush, child. People don’t say such things, 
aloud, at Norman Abbey; for.there have been too 
many men—yes, and women, too, killed here.” 
Then she added, solemnly, laying her hand on 
the girl’s shoulder: 
“Joyce, you and I will unrayel this matter” 
; together; you and I will unmask the villain; you 
pee I will discover and bring back the leal and 
true man, if indeed, oh, Joyce, if indeed, he be 
; not dead.” 
; [ro BE concLuDED.] 








TWO, ASPECTS. 


BY MARGAR 





ET FRANCES. 





Din you guosé my thought, my sweet, 
‘When our glntices met, to-day? 
Sho was sitting at your feet— 
Half in earnest, half in play, 
With her sowing,—our May. 


What a baby hand it seemed, 
‘As she drew the needle thro’! 

And the tiny thimble gléamed™ 
After it, like silver dew— 

Life's first lesson, May,, for you. 


On the rosy} dimpled fite, 
) What a seriqus,srreetness lay: 
Woman's wisdom—tilig, graco— 
Of free childhood chased awity, 
Answering the call tolptags/ 1 * 





PRAY ine kk ebmprel? 
WA In itate carck, 
the'kerchief neat,» « 
With a wistful tenderness; 


ad 


Fi 


fa! pesnmapet thought could guess. 
ts - May, your soft eyes said, j 
e- “Watched her careless glee,— 
yu have woven the first thread 
Tt a whmiatt’s destiny, and 
ideas bt OT ee este 1 
t | echt f eater 
> me, unfold? 





of mine! He doeth right, 












Who the tangled skein doth hold. 
Who, His loving care bath told! 


But I watchod the merry elf, 

Dancing down} thro’ sun and shade; 
Thinking :—So she looked herself ; 

So my darling little maid, 
"Grave and winsome, worked and played. 


You, the future—T, the past, 
Mused of, with a tender pain; 
‘Shiadbvis dimly o'er uy cast, 
(igh We might strive to pierce in-yain, 
Noxeil our eyes with hopeless strain, 


» sis thre gain for eyery loss? 

Ak, the lives to which we cling, 
‘They may bear their heaviest cross— 
Mny their sweetest music siny,— 

Aldnlielpod meet Wwe bring. 





, Known her life, 
serve a ed dawning of her day, 
» UIn that time so far away— 
Known the spring-time of my May ! 


CLAUDE STURGES’S PUPIL. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Craupe Srurees stood looking out across the 
cold, gray fog, which enveloped the city of Flor- 
ence, a fog so thick that the trees in the garden 
opposite showed, in their winter nakedness, like 
the masts of phantom ships, of which the fan- 
tastic mist wreaths seemed the sails. Now and 
then a sudden gust of wind would part the heavy 
clouds in the distance, giving 2 brief glimpse of 
San Miniato on the left, and Belleguardo on the 
right, with the sun shining over their pictur- 
esqueness; but speedily the fog would unite 
again, and the whole scene grow dim and dis- 
mal, as if the place had been London instead of 
Florence. 

Tt was useless to.think of work on such a morn- 
ing, or of a walk cither;:an easy chair by the fire, 
and a new novel, ‘seemed the only reasonable spot 
and occupation. He passed out of his studio, 
after casting a discontented glance at his hali- 
finished picture, of which he had been so hopeful 
on the preceding day, crossed a couple of hand- 
some salons, and entered a third and smaller one 
beyond; for though Sturges worked as hard and 
faithfully as if he had been a poor man, the luxu- 
rious comfort of his abode was proof that love of 
art, not materigl needs, nerved him on. 

He sat down in the most comfortable of easy 
chairs, lighted his cigar, and took up abook ; but 
his thoughts would not consent to fix themselves 
on the story, and after beginning the same chap- 
ter three separate ‘times, lie flung the volime 
aside, and began pacing up and down the room. 

If manceuyring Mrs. Moreland haf! watched 
his pensive, meditative expression, she might 
have indulged the hope’ that he was, at length, 
making up his mind to propose to her handsome, 
dashimg daughter, Augusta; but his reflections 
were far enough remoyed from any such matters. 
He was worried and perplexed, not by anything 
concerning himself, but by’ the misdeeds of a 
young man, a boy as Sturges considered him, for 
he looked down upon Richard Arnold's. three- 
and-twenty summers, from his own thirty-three 
years, as from an altitude of superior wisdom. 

Two years before our story opens, he had re- 
turned to America for a brief visit, and there an 
old friend had persuaded him to bring Richard 
pack, and superintend his art/studies and con- 
duct generally. Sturges disliked the whole) idea. 


become anybody's guardian. But it was difficult 
to refuse Mr. Bourne’s request in regard to his 
godson, and the boy’s sketches showed such 
promise, such gleams of real genius, and) he was 
himself so winning and enthusiastic, that Claude 
finally yielded. 

Everything had proved satisfactory, until about 
nine months ago. Richard had worked faith- 
fully, and sent home two pictures, that had-been 
greatly admired. He even gained a place in the 
Paris.salon. But since then, matters had gone 
wrong. The young man had grown idle, taken 
up with dissipated companions, and-been imper- 
vious to counsel. At last, Sturges had written 
to Mr. Bourne, and requested him to expostulate 
with the youth, for Bourne had proyided the 
money which brought the young fellow abroad 
and had ‘supported him since. Rivhard) had a 
mother and sister in yery moderate circumstances, 
living somewhere in New England; he possessed 
every need and incentive to labor; and, yet he 
was threatening, in spite of talents and pledges, 
to go to destruction. 

Six weeks had passed since Sturges wrote, but - 
no answer had come from Mr. Bourne. <A couple 
of days before this foggy morning, Richard had 
suddenly’ gone off to Naples, with o party of 
friends. He had not let Claude know of his 
intention; and must haye used money he had 
received in advance for a picture, and which 
ought to have gone to help pay his debits. He 
had got.into difficulties for the third time, in 
spite of the promises he had made Sturges, on 
the two previous occasions, when relieved by 
that gentleman’s generosity. 

Claude was debating what he ought to do, and 
it was very difficult to decide. Heknew it would 
be useless to go after the wayward fellow; there 
was a woman in the case, so Richard would prove 
madder and‘more unmanageable than ever; yet 
Sturges's conscience would not Tet him throw the 
youth off completely, as ‘a good many men would 
have done, after such repeated trials and dis- 
appointments: 

So now he walked up) and down, thinking 
drearily; and reviling his own folly for having 
ever consented to burthen himself with the 
charge| of anybody’s godson: He had written a 
long letter of advice, which he could not send, 


He neyer received pupils, and he had no wish to} because Richard had left no address. He must 
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wait till he heard from the boy or Mr. Bourne, { she broke in. 

and waiting was intolerable to him, and he felt} letter?” 

as if he must, himself, be to blame; yet he knew “Thave not heard, in a long while—I wrote—” 

that, from first to last, so far from failing in his Oh, yes!” she interrupted, sitting down 

duty, he had gone far beyond what the most} again, in a weary, helpless fashion, and looking 

exacting guardian or parent could have expected. | so miserable, that hisrising anger faded. “When 
Suddenly the door opened, and his old servant, { you wrote that you weren't satisfied about 











“ Didn’t you receive Mr, Bourne’s 





Andrea, put in’ his gray head, saying: 

“Pardon, signore, but it is a young lady, and | 
when I told her the Signorino Arnoldo was not 
here, she begged to see you” 

“What the deuce! broke in Sturges, im- 
patiently. 

“But she says that she is the signorino’s 
sister |”” 

Richard’s sister—in Europe—in Florence! 
Here was a nice additional complication. But 
Sturges could not stop to think about that; he} 
hurried back to the room where Andréa said the i 
visitor was waiting; opened the door; and there { 
rose to meet hima young girl, looking such a 
picture of mingled distress and resolution, so 
pretty, too, in her deep mourning garb, that 
Sturges’ impatience subsided. 

‘Where is Richard—where is my brother?” 
she exclaimed. “Oh, I beg your pardon! Are 
you Mr. Sturges? I'am so disturbed—we only 
got here lastnight. Ihad the ‘address of your { 
studio. I thouglit he would be here, and—and 
that man says he is out. Whereis he? Will he 
bein soon?’ ‘She trieil to speak quietly, but she 
was trembling, and her eyes looked like those of 
a frightened child. 

“Tam so sorry, Miss Arnold!’’ cried Sturges. 
“Your brother has gone to Naples.” 

«To Naples?”’ she repeated. “Oh, dear, what 
will my mother say! Oh, what has he gone to 
Naples for—why did you let him go?” 

She looked quite fierce and indignant. Claude 
felt that for her to begin by blaming him was a 
drop too much’ in his| cup; still, her distress 
softened him, and he was mortally afraid she 
‘would ery, in a moment. 

* “T could not help it... He went without letting 
me know, Miss Arnold,’ thesaid. ‘*In my ease, 
I could haye done nothing.” 

«Oh, dear!” sighed she, and sank disconsol- 
ately into a chair: .‘‘My mother is tired out— 
she was) soysea sick. And now to haye to make 
another journey. She: is expecting mé back, 
every moment, with Richard. It was midnight, 
when' we got in ‘from Leghorn, and’?—up she 
Sprang again. <I must telegraph. - Will you 
pleast give’ me his address, Mr. Sturges ?”’ 

“ Unfortunatély, Lhaven’t got it—I am hoping, 
eyery day, to heart7?)) li 

“T don’t think you ought to have let him go,” 





| Richie, he came to Allworth to see us—of course 


we kept as much as we could from mother—she’s 
not strong—he thought we had better come over 
and-—but that'is no matter! Oh, dear, I don’t 
know what to do, But I needn’t bother you, 
since Richard isn’t here—since you have lost 
sight of him.” 

Again she looked reproachful; she rose a 
second time; he felt vexed enough to let her 
depart ; but he saw the tears suddenly fill her 
eyes, and he grew more sorry for her than eyer. 

“Tf you will permit, I'll go with you to see 
your mother,” he said. 

“Oh, that will be very kind—for I don’t know 
how to tell her.’ Oh, Mr. Sturges, has he been 
doing anything very wrong?’ 

‘No, no,” cried Claude, and hastened to set 
her mind at rest; as much as he could, softening his 
account more than he considered quite truthful. 

She seemed somewhat reassured, but -not 
satisfied. 

“If he isn’t in debt!’ she said. 

“Oh, no !”’ returned Claude, mentally deciding 
that he would make his own words true. “A 
little wild—young men will be—less attention to 
work than—”? : 

“That is very wicked,” she broke in. He 
ought to work. I know he can’t be really bad-— 
he was always such a good boy, when he was at 
home.” 

The words: seemed’ to imply another injustice 
towards Claude, but he held his peace. Indeed, 
he was thinking of something else: it was such 
an odd thing for her to have come alone to his 
abode; if any visitor should enter in and find 
her there! Young ladies could not pay soli- 
tary visits to members of the opposite sex in 
Florence, without risk of causing gossip, if the 
fact happened to get bruited about. 

‘Is no good thinking about’ it now,’ she 
cried, after’ a little pause, ‘I must go and tell 
my mother, and ‘I must settle everything. We 
did not know where to go, lastnight, and some 
people, who'made the voyage with us, iook us to 
the Hotel de la Paix, and I asked about prices, 
this morning—it’s very dear—we can’t wait for 
Richie there.”’ } 

“We will think’ about all that, Miss Arnold,” 
said Claude. ‘You must Jet me spare you any 
trouble, till your brother gets back.’’ 
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‘Oh, thank you, but I’m used to attending toy he was presented to the mother; a shy New 
everything for myself,’ she answered. “You } } England woman, frightened by all these sudden 
see, my idea was we could all live together. / 5 changes, which had rushed into her monotonous 
Richard wrote us he had an apartment. I am a! life; and now distressed by the tidings that her 
little upset by finding him gone—it has all! son was absent. Evidently she was one who was 
seemed such confusion since Mr. Bourne came to‘ in the habit of putting all her burthens on her 
our house. We settled mattérs so quick. There} daughter's shoulders. 
just happened to be a chance to let the place for; Claude sit and talked a long while with the 
a year, and you know my aunt had left me some } pair, and it was easy enough to see that this 
money—Richie will have told you. But we must } new existence, to which they had come, could 
be very economical—the voyage was ame not be more strange, and in many ways unwel- 
expensive—though we came direct to Leghorn.” $ come, than if they had suddenly been flung into 

« Florence is exceedingly cheap,” said Sturges, } an unknown planet. 

“and I am sure you will like it.” The best thing for them to do, seemed to be to 

“Oh—perhaps! But it was only for Richie. ; establish themselves in Richard’s lodgings, until 
And to'think of his not getting our letters—Mr. { he returned. The young man had a comfortable 
Bourne said they would be here long before us. { parlor and bedroom, and his landlady was an 
I thought Richard would be at Leghorn to meet } honest, kindly old soul, who spoke English, and 
us, and have eyerything ready, and—and—but would take good care of them. 
it’s no use to think about that.” Claude explained his plan. and offered to go at 

‘No, 10,” said Claudé, cheerfully. “ It will } once and arrange matters, but Miss Arnold would 
all come right. Dick is sure to write soon—then } go too. The mother was tired out, and must lie 
we'll send for him.” down—Claude knew the girl ought not to drive 

He excused himself, and hastened away to get | alone with him, but he could not well say so. 
into out-of-door habiliments. When he came} The only compromise he could effect was to have 
back, she was walking about, looking at the} her wait in the carriage, while he went upstairs 
pictures, and examining the bronzes and curiosi- } to see if the Signora Naldi was at home. He ex- 
ties which decorated the room. plained the circumstances to the worthy old soul, 

«hey are all so lovely,’ she said. ‘I was i who readily consented to his wishes, for he was a 
in Boston once, but I never saw so many pretty i great favorite with her, as-was Richard himself, 
things. ‘ What a deal of money they must have | though the latter had left her in debt, But Claude 
oabEGhe I am afraid Richie forgot he was poor, { paid the back rent, on the spot, and bade her hold 

















being so much with you.” her tongue, and especially, never give a hint of 
“T assure you, Miss Arnold, I have done ‘my } late hours, little suppers, and other irregularities 
best-—” on the youth’s part, which she had confided to 


“Oh, I date'say. T should be yery ungrateful / him, Claude also took the precaution of locking 
to blame you. But, then, I wish you hadn’t let } up various table drawers, from which peeped out 
Richie go away,” returned she, with another letters, in feminine hands and papers, that looked 
reproachfal glance. meceepietouely like bills; and then he went in 

She really was a very appalling small woman, } search of his charge. 
he felt, and a very unreasonable one; but h Before night, the ladies were established in 
could not rouse up any great amount of vexation. ‘their new abode, and the next day, after his 
He took her down stairs, mortally afraid they { working hours were over, Sturges went to inquire 
should meet some one; but luckily even the: if they found themselves comfortable. The sun 
porter was not in sight. ‘ shone brightly into the little parlor; flowers, and 

Claude helped her into a cab, and they drove} a work basket, aud various other signs of femi- 
off. Some of the never-finished repairs in Flor- } 3 nine occupation, gave the room a home-like look; 
entine streets caused them to take 2 roundabout ‘ and the occupants themselves were much lightened 
course; led them past the Duomo, and down $ up, and had evidently begun to lose their'terribly 
through the Piazza Signoria. The girl brightenied § overpowering sense of strangeness. To hear that 
up, recognized various historic buildings from { $ there was yet no news from the wanderer, cast 
the photographs her brother had sent, and : them down again, but Miss Arnold did her best 
showed herself so intelligent that Claude }: to prove to her mother, that she was not ill at 
pleased, and when her face lighted up with sind that helped to tranquilize the widow, 
thusiasm, he perceived that she was even pretti idently accepted the dictum of “her Letty” 
than he had at first thought. They reached th subjects, without hesitation. 
hotel sooner than Sturges could have wished, and gh the old landlady, Letty had already 
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entered into intercourse with an elderly spinster, } was not his affair; all he had to do was, by per- 
on the top floor, who gave lessons to foreigners, } sonal attention, to relieve, as much as he could, 
when she could get them to give, and had agreed } this season of waiting. 
to teach the young lady Italian if she could haye He took them about to yisit some of the most 
instruction in English in return. interesting of the churches, and one or two of the 
“She seems a nice creature,” Miss Arnold said, } galleries, but poor Mrs. Arnold soon got tired. 
“even if she is an Italian.” She looked so prim { The churches were cold and draughty, she said. 
and demure, as she said this, plain put to any-} As to the galleries, she secretly wished that the 
hody not.an American, and rather objectionable, } Venuses had been in more of a hurry to put their 
that Claude laughed to himself. But she, had} clothes on before sitting for their portraits. Finally 
quite asense of humor, as Claude perceived when } she gaye up going out. 
he hazarded a jest or two, and she looked so “Letty likes it, and I am sure itis very good 
dainty, and ladylike, and preity then, as sheplied } of you to take her, Mr. Sturges,” she said, “but 
her needle, that he was charmed with her. She} I'd rather sit at home and finish Richard’s socks. 
evidently knew no more about the world, outside} I shan’t be alone, for that little teacher upstairs 
her natiye village, than a baby ; but she had been $ is always glad to practise her English, and she 
well educated, and had read a great deal. } appears to have plenty of idle time. I'm afraid 
“You see, after Richie came abroad, to be an} the poor soul doesn’t find teaching a very good 
artist, I was more interested in those things, natu- } business in Florence.” 
rally,” she said, when Claude showed some ad- So Claude took Letty, without her mother, and 
miring surprise at her acquaintance with books } though he knew it was not usual for young ladies 
on art. . ‘Lawyer Kitchen has a large library, } to go about with gentlemen in foreign cities, unless 
and was very good about lending me books.’’ $ protected by the presence of some older female, 
“Letty draws yery nicely, herself,’ the mother} he did not give much thought to the matter, 
said; ‘it’s 1 gift my children got from their } deciding that, after all, there was no good and 
grandfather.’ ; sufficient reason why an American girl should be 
Letty was very modest about her efforts, but} bound by Continental rules. Moreover, the last 
finally consented to show them, and Claude per-} place where he was likely to meet acquaintances 
ceived that the mother was right, in her estima- | was apicture gallery; for though they could talk 
tion of the girl’s talent. very learnedly upon art, after the manner of Mr. 
“You might be an artist too,” he said. Ruskin, they were too much oceupied with break- 
But Letty shook her head, fasts, and dinners, and balls, and the feasting of 
Tt's all very, well for men,” she observed, } Florentine aristocracy, (who laughed at them for 
“ut women have enough else to do.” } their pains,) to;haye leisure, for sight-seeing; 
Claude was with them a great deal, during that } besides, there was something common and vulgar 
first week. It seemed cruel to leave them alone, } in the idea of behaving as orfinary tourists might, 
while they were still anxious about Richard. i who had come,abroad on,a Cook ticket ! 
Acquaintance grew rapidly, for, Letty and her} Mrs. Moreland had already asked him how it 
mother felt as if they knew him already, and ihe} happened one saw him seldom of late, and he 
girl proved a pleasant study to Claude: Shewas had mentioned casually that, besides. his usual 
yery fixed in her opinions, and she had them on } occupations, he had been busy arranging litile 
most subjects; but she was modest in her adhe-} matters for the mother and sister of Richard 
rence thereto, and could give her reasons. It} Arnold, who had come to Florence unexpectedly, 
was plain that she had thought, and thought } and were sadly disappointed to find their relative 
more deeply than young women usually do, yet } absent. 
her life had gone in a narrow round, and been “Would you like us to make acquiintance with 
one of repression toa great extent. Claude fan-} them?’ Miss Augusta asked. 
cied her like a flower that wanted more suns It; But Claude explained that they were quiet 
would be pleasant to watch her quick feats country people, unused to society, who preferred 
widen and extend their grasp, though he said to } to wait-till Richard.came back; and, without any 
himself that for her to lose her piquant originality ; positive intention, he rather gaye the idea that 
by contact with the world would be a pity. he found his duty a bore; and so the Morelands 
He felt no inclination to introduce them to his } aske 
wide circle of friends. Neither their tastes, 
their pecuniary means, rendered it desi 
Later, Richard would bring a few young a 
wives and other quiet people to see them, 












this very day, as he and Letty were enter- 
the Belle Arté gallery, Augusta Moreland 
ssed in her carriage, and saw them, and the 
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“And you said Miss Arnold wasn’t pretty,” { 
remonstrated Augusta, 

“Did I say so?” asked Claude. 

“A yery counterfeit-looking creature,’ ob- 
served. Mrs. Moreland. “You must find your | 
task of cicerone rather tiresome.” 











Claude: tried to look weary, but he only suc- 


eceded in looking indignant, and Miss Augusta, ; 
who was a good-natured girl under all her arti-; 
ficinlity, and handsome enough to be magnani-/ 
mous, exclaimed: 

“Why, mamma, how can you say so! She is 
very pretty—she ought to be an artist, a poetess, 
or gomething.”? 

“Qh, very likely,” returned Mrs. Moreland, 
with a little shiver, which implied that a female 
artist, or poet, was an abnormal creature, con- { 
cerning whom she would prefer, to hold no dis- ‘ 


cussion. 

More than a fortnight went by before any news - 
came from the wanderer, though Claude had sent 
numerous telegrams to people in Naples, and / 
even Palermo, in the hope that some of them ‘ 
might know the young man’s whereabouts. But ‘ 
at length, one afternoon, a letter reached him. ‘ 
Tt was dated Malta, and announced the fuct that / 
Richard was going East. He had missed his own ; 
letters; had been roving about; and did not know $ 
of the arrival of his mother and sister. 

They would be terribly grieved, of course, ; 
Claude said; but to. himself, personally, the } 
epistle contained gleams of comfort. Richard 
wrote in great rage against the Russian lady he: 
had been following, and who had gone off to} 
Greece. She was false, and he hated her! Then, ; 
too, his Eastern journey had a motive; he was } 
accompanying a rich American, who spoke no 
language but his own, and had, in advance, 
given Dick commissions for several, pictures, to { 
be painted from sketches of such scenes as might ; 
meet the wealthy patron’s august approval, dur- i 
ing their journeyings. Six weeks more would } 
see the young man back in Florence; and having } 
this hope to offer, and the pecuniary benefit of } 
the journey to set before the mother and sister, / 
Claude could console them, he thought, for their ; 
fresh disappointment. 

He must go to their house at once, however ; 
jt would be cruel to keep them wniting a moment. 
He tried to regard it as a nuisance, to leave his 
work so early; but he got to thinking how pretty 
Letty’s face would look when he had persuaded 
her to put by her chagrin, for reflections over 
Richard’s success ; and he was unable to decide 
whether, when sbe smiled, it was the left cheek 
or right which showed two dimples; and. so he 
speedily forgot his attempted grumblings. 


& 


{ should. not be with a fine lady, 
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Indeed, that picture of Letty and her dimples 
rose so vividly before his eyes, that it shut out 
the street he was crossing, and he nearly got 
himself run oyer by 2 carriage, and looking up, 
as he sprang aside, he saw Augusta Moreland 
and an old lady friend therein, 

He lifted his hat, and was passingon; but Au- 
gusta ordered the coachman to stop, and of course 
Claude had to stop, too. 

‘«*] haye been to see Miss Arnold,” cried Au- 
‘gusta, ‘She is awfully pretty—and such adear, 
‘prim, shy little thing! But she doesn’t want to 
| inake acquaintances—she told me so outright! 
Oh, she is not too shy to speak her mind! She 
said she thought people ought to be ashamed to 
do nothing in the world—she sat stitching away 
for dear life herself! Mamma, would scold me 
for going—she would say I haye no dignity— 
making first calls, whenit’s the new comers busi- 
ness—so don't betray me—Good bye—I am late— 
I shall see you to-night at Count Albani’s!” 

Claude walked on, sorely yexed. He was sure 
Miss Moreland must have frightened the pair out 
of their senses... There was something fairly un- 
feminine in the girl; she was too dashing, her 
very beauty was hard: he wondered how he 
could have ever admired her! He would proba- 
bly never fall in love or marry, but if he did, it 
If a man married, 
he wanted a home, a. place of rest, and (very ir- 
relevantly he would have thought, if he had 
thought at all) again, up eame that vision of 
Letty and her quiet ways, and her dimples, 

The moment he entered the room in which 
Letty and her mother were sitting, she said: 

“You have had a letter—I know you have! 
It is good news too—I see it in your face !” 

* Excellent, where Richard's prospects are con- 
cerned ; but you must prepare yourself for a lit- 
tle disappointment,” returned Claude, thinking 
how wonderfully pretty the girl looked in her 
unusual excitement, and noting that it was the 
right cheek which owned the second dimple. 

He sat down by the; old lady, and held her 
hand in his caressing way, while he explained 
matters, Mother and daughter were delighted 
to hear of Richie’s good luck, and passed their 
own disappointment by, a8 lightly as possible, 
though he saw plainly how deep it went, 

When they could talk of other things, Mrs. 
Arnold said: 

«Qh, a friend of yours came to see us awhile 
ago—lI was lying down, but Letty saw her—Miss 
Moreland,” 

«Yes: Lmet her—she said she had been here,” 
Claude replied. ‘ Were you pleased with her, 


‘{ Miss Arnold ?” 
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‘She is very handsome,” said Letty; “and }had spent in years, were passed in that sunny 
very kind to come, I am sure; but she seemed ; parlor, or in wandering with Letty among the 
quite like a foreign lady, and I hope I wasn’t } galleries, or historical places of interest. 
rude—but I told her we didn’t make visits. You} ‘It was wrong in him, but‘he had entirely for- 
see, Mr. Sturges, we are poor and not used to} gotten the fact that he might be the means of 
society—we couldn’t afford to dress and go out, } causing reports injurious to the girl: he never 
if we wanted to, and we don’t want to!” j thought at all, in truth; not even that he was in 

So that ended the matter, and Letty appeared ; love. His mind was occupied with a new 
to forget Miss Moreland and her visit. “The days { picture. He went about in’ a dream-world, of 
glided by; Fresh letters came from Richard; } which Mrs. Aynold’s little salon seemed a part, 
He wrote affectionately to his mother. Was } and the only break was when he found himself 
grieved to have been absent when they arrived; ' foreed to go back to parties, and the hackneyed 
he would return as soon as possible; and gave , round of fashionable amusements. 
so glowing an account of his journey and its But gossip was spreading, and it’ originated 
pecuniary successes, that both mother and sister j with Mrs. Moreland. She was furious to see 
would have felt it wicked to lament his absence. } that her plan for marrying him to Augusta made 

Time went on, until Mrs. Arnold and her } no headway, and Augusta's obstinacy nearly 
daughter had been more than two months in } drove her frantic. 

Florence. Richard had not yetreturned, but his} “It is all your own fault !’’ shé said, over and 
letters gave assurance of his intention speedily to } over. 

do so, and the best sign to Claude, that the boy “He never thought of asking me, T always 
had not fallen into new mischief, was the faet of | told you so,” Augusta invariably replied; for 
his actually sending a checque for a sufficient Augusta had a plan of her own, and it was, 
amount to pay his debts, and leave alittle present } sooner or later, to marry her cousin, Tom 
for his mother into the bargain. Denham; snd to prevent’ this disaster, her 

In spite of work and society engagements—for | mother had brought her away from America. 
the carnival season had come, and Florence had } That was the reason she liked Mr. Sturges; she 
wakened into a feverish gayety—Claude Sturges knew he would never wish her to become Mis 
found a great deal of time to spend in the quiet wife; and, meantime, his attentions had kept 
lodgings, where the widow and her daught.r i her mother tranquil, 
lived a life, more retired even than that they had} But Mrs. Moreland was tranquil no longer; 
passed in their New England village. The }and as she found her hopes growing fainter, she 
milder climate had greatly improved Mrs. } grew venomous, and her wrath expended itself 
Arnold’s health, and she looked quite young j upon Letty Arnold. She had to work cautiously: 
and pretty ; so placid and comfortable, too, that ; she wanted to arouse seandal, but’ she must do 
the sight of her brought 0 feeling of repose to: it with such art, that Sturges could ‘not! trace its 
excitable Claude; the very click of her knitting | bitth to her!” She had'to be careful of Augueti, 
needle made a kind of music, instead of producing ‘ too, for that recalcitrant damsel Would be quite 
the irritating sound such implements do in the ; capable of) exposing her to Claude, if ’he dis- 
hands of most women. } covered tlre trnth, 

But the great change was in Letty. She had }~ So there grew up whispers, though people were 
blossomed’ out in the most wonderful manner. } less interested thin Mrs. Moreland expected to 
Tt was not only that the gradual lightening of ; find them. ‘Mr Sturges’ little peccadillos were 
her mourning brightened her up, but the widened j of slight consequence to the Italians, As long 
Subjects for thought, the art studies, the living tas he gave handsome breakfasts, and helped to 
among historic seenes—for to her, Florence was / amuse them, they were! not interested in his pri- 
the old storied city of Silvis, not the modern } vate affairs. As for the Americans, though they 
haunt it is to idle people—had warmed soul and } might pretend to sneer, they knew well thet the 
intelligence into bloom, just as the soft air had } miode of life followed by the sister of young 
brought fresh roses to her cheeks. | Arnold was perfectly in keeping with the rules 

Her progress in Italian had been very rapid; } which had regulated their owt conduct in their 
and she worked hard with her pencil, under } native land. 

Claude's instructions. ‘Indeed, nowadnys, what=} — But ‘gossip there was, and it grew as such 
ever she did, even to her embroidery, (which } poisonous things will, till at last there were few 
she secretly sold, in order, a little, to aid the people ignorant of it, exeept the trio concerned. 
poor, daily teacher, upstairs) was done under i Claude Sturges was not a man with whom his 
his supervision. ‘The happiest hours Sturgés }male friends could take liberties, So, with a 
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Plindness unpardonable in one of his age and 
experience,.Claude moved on in his dream-world, 
without ever once. thinking that the fairest and 
most ‘precious’ flower it held might receive a 
stain through fault of his own. 

If he had’ known that he was in love with her; 
this might have helped to open his eyes to disa- 
greeable possibilities; but he did not know it; 
and the days fidd» sor fast’ he had no time for 
thought, till, between the life of imagination in 
his studio and the walks and talks with Leity, 
Florence scarcely more presented itself to his 
mind in its modern aspect than it did to the girl. 

It clianced that. Mrs. Moreland’s, much-tried 
governess fell ill; she wanted a person who could 
continue the children’s Italian lessons; and some 
one mentioned to her the name of the little teacher 
who lived in the same house as Mrs. Arnold and 
her daughter. The opportunity was too good to 
be neglected. Before the signora had been com- 
ing a week to the house, the manauvrer decided 
what she would do. She knew, in her heart; 


that Letty Arnold was a good, innocent creature; 3 


her own girlish days had been spent in a New 
England village, among associations ‘similar to 
Letty’s. If the! girl learned that there was gos- 
sip, she would never. tell Sturges; she would be 
angry with him for having exposed her to such 
trouble; ten to one would persuade her mother 
to go away at once; certainly would never let the 
man know what: she had heard. 

Very artfully, therefore, Mrs. Moreland made 
a confidant of the signora, Even if Sturges heard 


Here at least was one practical idea for poor 
Claude to seize upon, in his overwhelming wrath 
and despair, His eyes were opened suddenly to 
} the whole truth; he knew, that, not only had he 
risked Letty Arnold's reputation’ by his selfish 
carelessness, but he knew also that he loved her, 

What a fool’ he had been, not to discover this 
before! And now the ehances were, that, just 
as he had discovered what would make his hap- 
piness, he must learn that he had ruined all hope 
of its possession. If Letty heard of the gossip, 
she would never forgive him. 

He rushed down stairs, got into a cab, and 
drove to Mrs, Arnold’s house. The little teacher 
; had not come home yet, would not be in for one 
} hour, the padrona said; Miss Arnold and her 

mother were out, too; had gone for a walk. 
Claude raved,’ and reviled himself: then a 
blessed thought came. He had a favorite aunt, 
living in Paris, a lady, grand and mighty in the 
world of fashion, but as devoted to him as if she 
{ had been a quiet home bird, instead of a gorgeous 
peacock. She had promised to visit him in a few 
; weeks: he would ask her to come now. He drove 
to the telegraph office, and sent an urgent mes- 
sage to her to start for Florence by the evening 
train. “ Every hour was' precious,’ he said.“ Ife 
was not ill; she need not be frightened ; but her 
immediate presence was absolutely necessary, else 
i his life must be a shipwreck.” 
The telegram despatched, he drove back to the 
i Arnold’s, determined to wait there, until the little 
governess came home. But the padrona told him 








of what she said, he would, she reflected, be } she had already come in, she had met Mrs. Arnold 
forced to admit that she had been right in warn- | and the young lady, and they had returned toge- 
ing any friend of Letty Arnold’s. She sent the } ther, Mis, Arnold’ had gone to lie down the sig- 
little governess home; in a state of despair, after } norina had accompanied the governess up'to the 
receiving her word that she would give Letty a } latter's apartment, in order to ‘take her Italian 
hint, and-not tell the name of her informer. } lesson. 

But Mrs. Moreland had reckoned without the ; Those long flights of stony-hearted stairs seemed 
inimical action of the recalcitrant Augusta. Only } interminable té Claude! If he shouldbe too late | 
that morning, there had been an explosion be- ; If that wretched little Tuscan woman had already 
tween the mother and-daughter. The latter had } told her story! 
been discovered to be holding a secret: corre- Tle reached het door, He knocked. ' The sig- 
spondence with Tom Denham, and had suffered } nora’s voice bade him enter. As he appeared, 
sd much at her parent’s hands, that wrath had } the governess and Letty both rose, and looked at 


as much to do with her conduct as justice. 

She overheard the conversation between Mrs. 
Moreland and the teacher, while preparing to go 
out with the facile old lady, whose companionship 
she decidedly preferred to her mother’s. She 
drove straight to Claude’s studio, and, under 
cover of her companion’s deafness, told him 
what her mother had done. 

«Try and get hold of that little Italian at once, 
and prevent her speaking to Miss Arnold,’’ she 
said, and departed. 


him in astonishment. 
» “They told mg Miss Arnold was here, so I ven- 
$ tured to come up,” he said. 
$ The little, Florentine was profuse in her thanks 
| tor the honor he had done her poor abode, but 
she looked dreadfully-confused.. The truth was, 
she had been interrupted in her story, haying got 
no further than vague hints and certain warnings, 
H in regard to Continental customs for young ladies ; 
but she felt like a criminal caught in the act. 
Letty was quietas usual. She shook hands 
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I 
With Claude, and as soon as the small governess ; I am sorry there was not time for you to explain 
had done fluttering, and had found a chair wor-} to the signora, better than I can, just what our 
thy for Mr. Sturges to sit upon, Letty said, American ideas and habits are.’’ 

“Tam glad you came, Mr. Sturges, I am d “It is no matter,” he said, quickly, ‘Only 

H 





my poor Italian friend has not enabled me to ex- } I am glad she spoke. It gives me an opportunity 
plain to the signora—’ to say something I might have had to put off. I 

“My dear, my dear,” broke in the governess, } was afraid I had not known you long enough to 
turning red, then white, yenture—I—” 

But Letty went composedly on; speaking slow-} He broke down. She was looking at him in 
ly, so that her English might be intelligible to the } wonder. Then something in the eager passion of 
signore, his eyes roused her to a perception of his mean- 

“She tells me that it is not usual here for! ing. A flood of color quickly dyed her cheeks, 
young ladies to walk out alone with a gentleman, } and her eyes faltered under his. 
as I do with you; but I have assured her that you “T love you, Letty,” he cried, catching her 
would have never asked me had an American girl} hands. “I have loved you from the first mo- 
been expected to conform to that foreign habit.” | ment we met. Can you give me a hope? Will 

Of course, of course,” groaned the, signora, } you try to learn to care for me? Grant me the 
fairly wringing her hands, and casting glances of } happiness of calling you my wife.” 
mingled appeal and reproach at Sturges. She had} The blessed aunt did arrive, as fast as steam 
liked him very much, but her Italian training had } could bring her, and four days after her coming, 
not taught her to think very highly of men, and} she received a party of her old friends at din- 
Mrs. Moreland’s inuendoes had roused terrible ner, and among them were Mrs. Moreland and 
suspicions in her mind. Augusta, 

‘She says, too,” pursued Letty, ‘ that—” To no one was the wise aunt so sweet and 

“Deo mio!” groaned the goyerness. affectionate, in her greeting, as to Mrs. More- 

Claude, finding that Letty was in happy igno-{ land, and when she had kissed her twice, she 
rance of the story which the signora had meant} drew Letty Arnold forward, looking as lovely as 
to unfold, got his courage back, and looked rather } a wood-nymph in her soft, white draperies, and 
sternly at the poor little woman. Man like, he } presented her to the lady, and added, in a whis- 
wanted, after his agitation, to be cross with some- { per perfectly audible to thgse near : 
body, and though the signora’s honest face and} ‘‘ You are such.an old friend, that I can’t wait. 
imploring eyes assured him that she had meant} I must tell you how happy this dear girl and 
to be sincere and kind, he must needs choose her} Claude have made me. She has promised to 
as the recipient of his displeasure. become my niece. Isn’t it sweet of her? And 

“She says,’ Letty began again— only look ut Claude. Did you ever see a man in 

But a loud knock interrupted her. The little} such state of bliss?) When will Augusta and 
Italian screamed, she was so nervous. She flew} Tom Denham give me an opportunity to con- 
to the door. A neighbor had come to ask her to { gratulate you?” 
go across the street and sit with her sick child, Mrs. Moreland bore the blow as best. she might. 
while she went for the doctor. She had worse to endure. As soon as Richard 

Letty and Mr. Sturges took their leave of her, } returned, she was obliged to be present at Stur- 
and went down to the lower floor. The moment} ges’s wedding; and within a year, Augusta did 
they were alone, she said: marry Tom Denham, in spite of prudence and 

‘I wanted to speak before you, Mr. Sturges ; } her worldly mother, 
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Wirntx the hollow silence of the night With Arctic mains in rigid sleep locked tight 

T lay awake and listened. I could hear But ever with this chant from shore to sea, 
Planet with punctual planet chiming clear, From singing constellation, humming thought, 
And unto star cadencing aright. And life through time's stops blowing variously, 
Nor these alone. Cloistered from deafening sight, A melancholy undertone was wrought; 

All things that are, made music to my ear: And from its boundless prison house I caught 


Hushed woods, dumb caves, and many a soundles mere. The awful moan of lone eternity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Tur Methodists of * Wheeler Hollow,’? met at 
the ved school house on the Sunday after Mrs, 
Hastings’ funeral, expecting that the teacher's 
desk would be empty that day, and the ceremo- 
nies turned into a season of exhortation and pray- 
er; for the ‘circuit preacher’? only came to the 
hollow once each fortnight, and no one hoped that 


have fluttered, made sombre with black ruches. 
‘The rusty veil, “done up”? with hands that trem- 
bled with the grief it is intended to cover. 

All this was visible in Lucy's dress. She had 
submitied to be robed in the sable garments, that 
Mrs. Farnsworth had provided, like one in a 
dream, which admits of no power of protest, but 
on her return home, the contrast between all that 


the stricken man who usually supplied his’ place } flowing crape, and the worn dress of her father, 
at the desk would, that day, leave the mournful i struck herwith the force of a reproach. She put 
solitude of his home. sus long veil and sweeping train away, with a 
‘As the congregation gathered in front of the } feeling of relief, and during the next few days, 
school house, gréat anxiety and regret were ex- ; searched after such fragments of mourning, as had 
pressed on this account, for this “local preacher’ } been kept in the meagre savings of the house, 
was deeply loved, and no one had'seen him since } and that day took her place side by side with her 
he had walked sorrowfully from their midst, on  futher.in his poverty, as he had done in his sor- 
the day his wife had been laid under the pall of } row. 
snow, that covered her with its heavenly white- Perhaps the people, standing about the school 
ness. house, did not understand! this change, but they 
From this time, there had been something sacred } felt. it unconsciously, and though the air was 
in the minister’s grief, thit kept him even from } sharp and full of frost, some of the men lifted 
the intrusion of honest sympathy; and the } their hats, while the father and child walked 


coarsest man, in that little knot of worshipers, | through their midst, and entered the school 
5 


spoke of him with hushed breath, as if that day } house. 


had been but a continuation of the funeral. 

Notwithstanding this general feeling of reve- 
rence, there was not one present who did not long 
for some way of expressing the compassion that 
he felt, during the services of the morning. Those 
who possessed the gift of prayer, were ready to 
besiege the throne of grace, in behalf of their 
minister. A little’ knot of singers gathered around 
the rude door step, and suggested solemn tunes, 
in yoices funereal as the airs they named, while the 
leader, a diminutive shoemaker, from ‘The Tol- 
low,” slowly tapped the back of his hymn book, 
with a tuning fork, when an air was mentioned 
that met: his approval. 

In the midst of this scene, the saddened con- 
yersation was hushed altogether, and the group 
of persons fell apart, leaving the entrance free; 
for coming along the road, looking very grave and 
still, was the minister, with Lucy by his side. 

I sometimes think, that the most touching thing 
on earth, is poverty stricken mourning. The 
faded black dress, disguised by scant trimming 


A few persons were already seated, and among 
the women, halfa-dozen arose, and offered Lucy 
a seat; but Mrs, Lucian Doolittle, the principal 
class-leader’s wife, stepped out from the bench 
she occupied, and drew the girl to her side, 
softly patting the hands that dropped into the 
girl's lap as she sat down, after returning the 
commiseriting looks cast upon her with glances 
of grateful recognition. 

The minister walked forward to the teacher's 
desk, now occupied by a hynin book and a large 
Bible, and knelt down, covering his face with 
both hands. There was something touching in 
the simple quietude of this action, that affected 
some of the sisters almost to tears. No trembling 
of the limbs, no movement of anguish could have 


$aroused more genuine sympathy. To the man 


himself, it seemed as if his knees had given 
way just as he drew close to the throne of grace. 

The congregation, as it came in, seeing him 
kneeling by the old desk, gréw more sorrowful, 
and walked softly, The men’ as they reached 


of crape, The bonnet on which worn out feathers } their seats, knelt also, and covered their faces; 
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while the sisters cast glances of tender pity on 
the girl, who sat there so pale and still in her 
faded mourning. : ; Y 

At last the minister arose. Either the strength 
of his own manhood, or those few moments of 
devotion had moved him into the calm of solemn 
resignation. He opened his book and read a; 
hymn, slowly, clearly; but with the pathos of 
unshed tears in his voice. When the singing } 
was over, he’ knelt down, folded his hands on } 
the desk, und prayed earnestly, but still with 
that touching underflow of grief in his voice, } 
that hushed the sobs of the women down to silent 
tears, as they listened. 

As he went on, the tones of his voice deepened; 

a fuint color broke through the pallor of his face. | 
His uplifted hands ceased to tremble, and clasped } 
theinselves with passionate firmness. The women 
on their knees turned and looked at him with | 
strained, wondering eyes, for the yoice and the 
very language was strange to them. 

Those of the brothers who had been accustomed 
to echo each sentence of the minister with an 
approving “amen,” bent their heads in silence. 
His spirit had soared fur above their reach. The | 
isolation that had come out of great eit te Bal 








upon him now. For days and nights le had 
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| strength enough left in him for this. 





Hastings drank the water, and beckoned the old 
man to come nearer, and whispered some feeble 
words. 

The old man went back to his seat, turned his 
face‘on.the congregation, and said: 

“The minister is tired out; let him rest; and 
let us pray.’” * 

A joint “amen” ran through the congregation; 
then all fell upon their knees, and the minister 
{ bowed Hits head upon the’ desk. When the last 
‘‘amen”’ was given, and the members arose from 
their knees, Lucy Hastings was standing by her 
father, whose head lay upon her bosom. 

“He has fhinted,” she said to Mrs. Doolittle, 
the cluss-leader’s wife, who came hurriedly for- 
| ward. ‘How can we get him home?’? 

Here a young man, who had been standing 
near the door throughout the service, cume for- 
ward. Lucy uttered a slight exclamation. 

“Oh, doctor, is it you. Tell me, oh, tell me, 
if he is in danger?”’ she said, 

* He should not have come here at all,’ said 
the young man, very kindly. ‘There was not 
Will some 
one help me get him to my sleigh? It is at the 
door.” 

A dozen men pressed forward, and the minis- 


been pleading with that beloved one, whom he } ter was led from the room, leaning upon Doctor 
could almost see through the gates of heaven, to; Gould’s shoulder, 
win for him strength for endurance, courage to} Hastings was searcely more than nself-educated 
take up his duties and live. } man, such as ithe early Methodists delighted to 
When: the -prayer was oyer, and he: stood up, call into the ministry, trusting to God for the 
his tall form erected itself, his eyes brightened, ' inspiration that was to take the place of book 
The ravages of time and sorrow were not strong } knowledge. Among societies, less primitive than 
enough to master the spirit his prayers had j that in the red’ school house, this idea had been 
invoked. For a monient or ‘two his hands fal- | greatly modified, hut at Wheeler's Hollow re- 
tered among the leaves of the Bible, us if searching § ligion was most satisfactorily expressed by the 
for a text; ‘bit, as if forgetting the subject, he} impulses of the moment; but never, diving all 
closed the book, and broke into a strain of elo-{ the years in which this good man had preached 
quence that aroused the little congregation to; to them, had they looked upon him as speaking 
wonder, and melted it to tears. Commonplace, H so directly from the dictation of God himself. It 
hard-working people, io whom the tenderness of ; is true, that the language’ in which he spoke rose 


grief was almost unknown, sit there open-eyed, 
and listening eagerly, all unconscious that ee 
were on their cheeks, and sobs breaking from 
their lips. No human being, listening to the } | 
minister that day, could, in him, have recognized } 
the plain, gentle teacher, whose language was 
seldom raised above that of the congregation. 

He sat down at last, trembling visibly, and with Hy 
great drops of moisture’ standing on his forehead. 

The old man, who had thanked the neighbors { 
when they bore the minister's wife to the grave, 
sow these signs of exhaustion, and sought to re- 
lieve it. Going toa:paillin the back part of: the | 
school-room, he~brought a tin cup full pf water 
and placed it upon the desk. i 


‘far beyond anything they had ever heard from 


his lips before, but this only increased their 
wonder and reverence, and his wonderful elo- 
quenee was accepted as a direct answer to the 
} many prayers that had been sent up to heayen 
in his behalf. 

The strange stillness’ that had fallen upon Mv. 
Hastings, after he was placed in Doctor Gould's 
sleigh, was in sad contrast to the excitement that 
had been left behind inthe school-house, Lucy 
had been placed by his'side, and sat beneath the 
buffalo robe, with her arms folded around him, 
and her young cheek pressed io his, whispering 
now and then, ‘ Oh, father, are you better ?—tell 
me you are better.”” 
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He did not speak at first, but, after a struggle, } down, when she had only intended to re-enforce 
whispered, “Dear child, I am not ill—only a} Mrs. Doolittle by her remarks. 
little tired.” “Twas only thinking what a loss it would be 

Not ill! Tt was many days before minister } to the singing, if our minister's daughter should 
Hastings uttered as many rational words again.  } back-slide,” she said, meekly, ‘ Paterson, who 

i ought to know, being the music-leader, says she’s 
got the vice of an angel.” 
CHAPTER VIIt. ‘And the natur of one, too,” answered a 

Tune was a class meeting, after minister } sister seated near the stove, where she had been 
Tastings was taken away, over which the oldest} dividing some plump: doughnuts between two 
member of the society and Lucian Doolittle } boys, who were hanging restlessly around the 
presided. In this meeting, the class-leader’s } back windows of the school house, longing to got 
wife was a person of no small importance. In } out into the crisp air and snow-ball each other. 
right of her position, she had felt it her duty to } “I tell you that girl is the sult of the earth.” 
come forward and take the plaice of a niother to «There ain’t a soul here that wants to dispute 
Incy, when that poor girl made her first appear+ } what you're a-suying, and if there was, there 
ance in the congregation. During half the} ain't no time, The men folks have gof through 
service, even wher kneeling, she had circled the } talking, and are coming in after recess, Doolittle 
young creature with her stout, motherly arm, ; is a-going to organize the class.”” 
and once, when all the rest were urged on almost | The worhan by the stove started up and shook 
to a stage of revival, she absolutely took the girl | the crumbs from her lvp, and prepared herself to 
to her bosom, and rocked her to and fro, as if she } sit out the vacation that must intervene before 
had been some suffering child of her own. the class meeting commenced, 

She has come back to us like a lamb led Those who lived neavest to the school house, 
astray from the fold,’ she said, looking wistfully ; returned to their own homes during the interval, 
through a window, as Doctor Gould drove away, i while a few scattered groups, among which were 
and addressing a group of the sisters who were } the woman with her baby, and some others, who 
peering over ‘her shoulders, ‘There was 2} ‘had ‘come on foot froma distance, remained, 
time, last week, when I had my doubts. When i like that motherly woman by the stove, and ate 
the eyil one comes among us draped in silk and | their lunches in silence, or conversed in low 
sating, with fur linings, and sleigh-bells in strings } tones, about the service of the morning. 











around prancing horses, riding over the children} This state of things beeame so irksome to the 
of the Lord, i time to look on sich people with } boys, who still lingered by their mother at the 
a jealous eye.” stove; that she was obliged to deal out a double 


“Po be watchful in season and out of season,” { ration of doughnuts, and divide a slice of the 
responded a timid little woman, the tuneful shoe- } remaining cheese’ to keep them in pleasant occu- 
maker's wife, who hushed a restless: baby under ¢ pation. This motherly device, however, only 
her shawl with swaying tenderness as she spoke. ; served its purpose for'a season. The boys were 
“Sometimes, when I have seen that sleigh go} cager to get into the open air, ‘and start for home 
reshing and a-jingling along the road, its seemed } before the members came back for class meeting, 
to me us if Satan hisself was ‘a-prowling round {We want to start home, right away,” they 
our little fold, like a lion secking whom he } pleaded, “and have a good roaring fire a-blazing 
might devour.” S when you git back. It'll be awful cold, standing 

Mrs. Doolittle had never heard the little | outside, all class meeting, a-waiting for you to 
woman so eloquent before, and she did not quite £ come out.” 
like to have the scriptures taken out of her mouth ; There was reason in this, and, being both a 
in that quiet way. ; poetical and warm-hearted woman, the mother 

“My dear sister,” she said, grandly, “you ; listenéd indulgently. ‘No one who was not 2 
might have remembered that the society has : member of the society, either hy probation or 
class-leaders—not that 61d’ brother! Allen’ ariounts' { full communion, was permitted to enter the class 
to much—but it has one class-leader, anyway, } meeting. Her boys had not reached that stage 
that stands like a watchman on ‘the tower of—of { of acceptance, and it hurt both her sympathy and 
this school house; ready to smite even w she fox, } her pride, to think of them hanging about the 
who comes a-prowling amdng our lambs.’ When ; house of worship, like common sinners, ona sharp, 
the class meeting opens, you shall see that one} freezing day like that. 

Christian has been at his post.”” While these thoughts were. passing through 

The shoemaker’s wife felt herself a little put { her mind, one of the boys caught sight of a group 
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of youngsters back of the school house, who gaye 
him a signal by a jerk of the finger toward a 
wood-lot, viyidly green with white pine and 
hemlock, which formed an outpost to the snow- 
fields beyond. 

This signal the lad telegraphed to his brother, 
who renewed his pleading with fresh vigor. 

‘What's the use, mar? They won't let us stay 


in, you know well enough. Now say. Ain't it} 


kind ©’ sinful to keep us out there, stamping 
down the snow to keep warm, while they’re 
praying and singing so comfortable inside?” 

There was relenting in the good woman’s face, 
which encouraged the younger to put in his little 
word of persuasion. 

“Oh, mar, you might now—jist this once.’ 

The maternal heart gave way under this 
double appeal. 

‘Just this once,” the good woman argued with 
her conscience.. ‘In weather like this, it is 
sort o’ cruel. It does seem, hard, boys, that 
you cain’t stay in the tabernacle of the Lord, 
and injoy all its privliges with your own parents ; 
but the discipline is strict agin’ it; but the time 
is a-coming—you are both the children of special 
prayer—and the day of your convertion is sure to 
come. Then, my children, there will be no separa- 
tion of the sheep and the lambs of our little flock. 
You'll have a right to stay in class meetings and 
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{ “Oh, you hush up,’’ he exclaimed, ‘Mar 

didn't mean nothing of that sort. She wants us 
‘ter skip the cussing, and sich, and come right 
‘ inter the door of salyation—jest. what we want to 
do,” 

The kind heart of the mother kindled within 
{her. Surely such boys might be trusted to go 
{ homealone, . So smiling benignly upon them, she 
turned up the collars of their jackets, tucked 
their ears under their caps, made of native musk- 
rat skins, and told them to run along, with a 
waye of the hand, intended for a blessing in that 
sacred place; but which would have been a 
caress anywhere else. 

That group of temptors were just skirting the 
pine woods, when ihe boys went out, at which 
their hearts leaped, and their eyes brightened ; 
} but they walked on demurely enough, each with 
miitened hands buried deep down in his pocket, 
till they left the school house out of sight. Then 
they gave swift glances around, and called out: 

«They’re all hived in. Here goes!” 
made a bee line for the evergreen woods, each 
moulding a heavy ball as he ran, and firing it 
into the melée of snow-ballers rioting in that 
; secluded spot. 


and 





CHAPTER [X. 
No two scenes could haye been more opposite 


love-feasis, and mebby become leaders yourselves. { than those snow-ballers back of the woods, and 
Wuss boys than you have been raised by grace to; the class meeting now gathered in the school 
that pint of Christian exaltation.” house. In that place, the little society did 

The eldest boy gave a swift glance through the H indeed come out from the world, and be separate. 
window, then shook, his head despondently, as if! No one but church members were admitted to 
in doubt that such honor could ever come to him. } what was in part an open confessional, where 

This dejected moyement went to the mother’s | each member brought his joys, and sorrows, and 
heart. { perplexities, for sympathy or counsel. There 

«Don’t you be discouraged,” she said. “Didn’t} cach person felt free to speak of her religious ex+ 
I say that great, Christian honors had come to; perience, or what seemed almost as sacred, her 
wuss boys than you, There was Doolittle, our } domestic joys, certain that such confessions would 
new class-leader now. Your par can remember } be met with kindly forbearance, if nothing more. 
the time when he spent half of his Sundays with ¢ This particular meeting, however, bore a 
the wickedest sort of boys, racing up and down | different and more potent aspect. Being the 
the crick a cussing, and swearing, and throwing } ; first gathering since the death of Mrs. Hastings, 
stones. Now, through the means of salvation, he } the gloom of her funeral still hung about the 
is a burning and shining light amongst us. Go place, and that sermon, so strange, so wonderful 
you, my son, and do likewise.” in its eloquence, had intensified this feeling into 

During this long speech, the elder boy had} something solemnly mysterious, that was hailed 
seen his temptors flit away toward the evergreen { by many as the dawn of a spiritual revival, such 
woods, while the younger had taken refuge with {| as many of them had been earnesily praying for. 


what was left of the doughnuts. He. swallowed 
the last fragment, with a strangling effort, as she 
ceased speaking, and stutiered, eagerly : 
“ain't. Crick’s iced over, and all the stuns 
friz fast—” 
The elder boy jerked at his brother's jacket 
sleeve, in a fever of alarm, 


Thus more than usual seriousness prevailed 
when the meeting opened, and the two class- 
leaders entered upon their duties. In this 
{assembly the worshipers were diyided by a 
i double row of benches, occupied by men on one 
{ side, and women on the other, as boys and girls 

were separated in school during the week days. 
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Lucian Doolittle being the youngest and most { when you end by promising to ‘press forward to 
enterprising man, usually bestowed his vigorous fee mark of your high calling,’ and don’t do it; 
exhortations on the male members, where his } but, to-day, I stand afore you all conscious struck 
zeal could be most loudly expressed, and his }and ready to confess that all along 1 have fell 
counsel submitted to without a chance of appeal. | shore of my duty as a Christian and a right- 
He delighted in the bright snatches of eloquence } feeling woman.” 
which this state of things encouraged, and that ; Mrs. Doolittle said this, among a sudden 
afternoon, still vividly impressed by the words of } rustle of dresses, and faces turned upon her in 
the minister, surpassed himself in brief snatches astonishment. Even her husband, at the other 


of exhortation and rebuke, which seemed rather } side ofthe school house, broke down in one of 

















to inspire than offend his hearers. his most’ earnest reprimands, and turned to 
On the other'side of the room, the elder class- | listen. 
leader, more thoughtful and subdued into humility “Last week, when the storm was a raging out- 


by deeper Christian experiences, went among the { side, heaping up snow agin the house, and shaking 
sisters, Being ‘more persunsive and ‘tenderly } the doors and winders till it was enough to scare 
considerate of human weakness, his ministrations } one, I sot down in my Bosting rocking-chair, 
among the weary or wounded of spirit were es- ; before a first rate walnut wood fire, and was 
pecially adapted to the set with whom the great } looking into the embers with a sort of sleepy 
leader, his Lord, was always» gentle, even in } thankfulness that me and'mine had a good, strong 
rebuke. He was, as it were, another St. John. house over my head, and a fire like that to roar, 
Those qualities had given to thé old mana sort } and flash, and send sparks up inter the chimney, 
of dignity that was in no way diminished Ly the } when it seemed: to come afore me like a picter, 
homely language in which he gave consolation or } that some lady, mebby jist as good as I was, 
encouragement. might be out in the freezing cold without & com- 
Among this little band of women, who looked ; fortable hum to go to. Wal, I laid my knitten 
up to him that day, were persons of varied i work down on the stand, where one of my best 
passions and weaknesses, just as may be found } taller kandles was \a-burning, beside the new 
among the velvet cushions of our city churches : } Bible that Doolittle bought, and alles keeps there, 
women of fine natural capacity, to which feeling } since he was appinted a leader of this class, and 
and observation brought their own measure of | I up and went to the front winder, feeling sort of 
knowledge; simple-rinded creatures, born to ; compelled to look out. I lifted up the paper 
follow patiently where habit, or the stronger in- ' blind, and there I stood a hull minute atween 
tellect led; and-carnest’ women, active, honest, ; two’ picters—one on’em all warm with glow and 
and kindly in their little home kingdoms, to whom j Ment, tother, black clouds and white snow a- 
the class meeting was a haven of rest, where the | whirling and drifting togetlier, till you couldn't 
neighbors gave their best thoughts to each other } tell which color would heap! atop. The lookout 
anil the Lord. 5 was so awful gloomy, that I felt sinful for being 
The good old man had passed down one bench ; so warm inside, and when I diskivered a feller 
of the worshipers, addressing each as she arose being out there; a-fighting’ his way through the 
revereritly and stood beforé him, confessing little ; storm, it struck a chill to my chist, ’speciilly 
weaknesses and shortcomings in a low voice, and when I made ont that the man was our minister, 
sometimes with tears in her eyes, as if they had } without a sign ofan overcoat on, and nothing but 
been enormous sins for which # reprimand, even ' a knit muffler to keép him from the cold.” 
ifsevere, would be a mercy. Here the good woman's voiced began to break, 
Others spoke earnestly of their trials, their and, turning her face away, she lifted a corner of 
hopes, and accomplished duties; being quite her shawl to her ‘eyes: then ashamed of this 
silont regarding such trivial shortcomings as | honest emotion, she pretended to bo arranging 
more tender consciences were weeping over; and that garment, and went on: 
with these the old man was kindly severe. «Yes, brothers and sisters, it was our minister, 
Among this class had been Mrs. Doolittle, who } the man of God who has broken bread to us, and 
was more likely to set down after an exhortation } held the holy wine-cup to our lips ever since 
of this kind’ with. flushed cheeks than tearful } some of our children ‘can remember. There he 
eyes; but this day she arose with unusual | was, wuss off than the deciples—for they hadn’t 
humility. any snow storms out there to wade through, and 
«J don’t confess to general! shortcomings as a} great coats wasn’t needed—there he was, a- 
rule, brothers and sisters,’ she said,‘ because } coming back from the store, without a thing 
that don’t seem to amount to much of anything, {in his hands, and his head down, like a man 
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that had asked for trust at the store, and hadn't} dinary men, and there aint a) better-hearted 
got it. woman; or aj smarter one in the class, than you 
“Oh! sisters—oh | brothers ! etin’t you under- } are, Jerusha,’”? 
stand how I felt that minute? It seemed as if I There Mrs. Doolittle cast down her eyes, and 
couldn't git to the door soon enough ; and I didn’t, } added, deprecatingly, ‘* that it was not from yain 
for the snow was heaped agin it. I had to pull, } gloriousness that she said this, but because she 
and pull, afore it would ‘open, and when it did {had always felt it to be her duty to speak, not 
give in, the minister was clear out of sight; but} only the truth, but the whole truth, when she 
T knew he must be somewhere in the storm, and } stood up before the class, though other people’s 
follered arter him, hollering'as loud as I could; { feelings might be hurt thereby.’ 
but the wind driv my voice right back inter my i There was no-response to this, not even by an 
throat, and it wasn’t of no use trying, so I'werit } envious/ look ‘from the nearest neighbors of Mrs. 
in nnd sot down by the fire, allof’a shiver, and } Doolittle, who sometimes thought her'a trifle too 
hadn't got warm, when Doolittle came in. self-sufficient. In a sewing circle, or quilting 
“*Jerusha,’ says he, ‘what is it makes you i party, they might have cast questioning glances 
look so sober?’ Wal, the chill that) I got out {at each other; but the place they were in was 
there in the cold, had kind o’ struck in, and I } far too sacred for any exhibition of wounded 
was dreadfully down-hearted about the minister; | vanity. 
but fretting aint a weakness I like to own up to,; After drawing a deep breath, Mrs, Doolittle 
so I turned my face away from the candle, and } went on. 
tried to speak us if nothing was the matter. “The next day was drifty, but I went straight 
“Doolittle,” says I, ‘this is an awful night— {on in the path of duty. 
one cain’t help thinking about them that’s suffer-}  «* What did I find there? Why, the old hum- 
ing for want of firewood, or enough to eat.’ Ij sted a’most empty, and the wind whistling 
hadn’t but’ jist put ‘the children to bed, and i through it; as if ityhad been’ a barn, and only one 
tucked ’em up warm as toast, with their arms { fire in the house. The minister sot close up ter 
round cach other, when I got restless here, } that, looking down inter the ashes; for there 
rocking away afore the fire, and took a notion to i wasn’t much more ’en them to see, the desolatest 
goto the winder. [hadn't stood there a minute, man that I ever sot eyes on. 
afore I saw the minister, right out there in the! “He didn’t seem to see me, but kept a-looking 
storm, with the wind a-blowing him this side and ; down inter the ashes, as if hé never expected to 
that, and the sleet pelting right inter his face. see a fire agin, so I walked softly towards the 
“Wal, says Doolittle, “what of that; haintI{ open bedroom door, and there I saw his wife, 
been a-doing jist the same thing,’ H lying still as death, with no signs of notice about 
*Tlooked around. Doolittle was taking off his { her, without it was in her eyes. They shone 
great coat, and shaking the snow from his hat, : like stars, * 
chirpy as could be when he said this, and * “She knew me, and tried to speak, but 
riled me, couldn’t. Froth that look in her eyes, I thought 
«You kin say that, says I, sort of bitter, { she wanted drink or something, so I went. into 
‘with your checks red'as winter apples, and {the pantry to get it. Oh, sisters, I cain’t 
thick boots to your knees; ) but he is tiling } describe the emptiness of that house. It was 
through the snow-drifts now, with nothing but a ! enough to break your heart.’’ 
thin coat to kiver him with, and mercy knows Something in the good woman’s throat seemed 
what he will find at hum when he gits there.’ to choke her. She put both’ hands up, and 
“Doolittle came up to the fire-place, and held } pushed theishawl back, as if its weight oppressed 
out his hands to the blaze, looking serus and a} her. 
good deal struck. “YT went out of doors—to the barn—the hen 
“He don’t like to be admonished by his wife, } house—everywhere. There wasn’t a chicken in 
as a general thing; but I could sée that a/word } the coop, nor a shote in the pen. A few cobs 
in season was doing its good. work, if I had said j Jay in the corn crib, that'was all. The minister 
it. had sold his cow. There ain’t anyone among us 
“+ Jerusha,’ says he, ‘I don’t s’ pose any of us { so poor that we can’t keép & céw; but hisen was 
has thought of that, as we ort to. The minister | sold—drey off by some droyer, I hain’t no doubt, 
mayn’'t be so bad off as you reckon; but afore { afore his eyes. 
another day goes over our heads, you must go “ That is what Ifound at the minister’s house. 
down to the holler, and find out what is wanting. } No wonder you're sad, sisters. No wonder 
Women folks kin do such things better than or-} you're eyes are wet. It seemed as if my heart 
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would break. I cried like a baby all the way § the ewe lamb of our flock, right out of our arms, 

home. Forgive me, sisters, bear with me, {and dresses her up as if she was a cretur of her 

brothers; but I’m almost afraid that I’m erying { world. We all saw the poor child standing by 

now.” that woman’s side, with her black frock training 
She was crying, and found herself obliged to { out behind and a long yeil falling e’enamost to 

sit down, with both hands to her face, and sob } the ground. 

aloud, rocking herself to and fro, like the weakest ‘‘It may besinful; if so, I will pray to be con- 





woman among the sisters. trite; but sights like that are enough to rouse up 
ones old natur to rebellion, It seemed ter me, 

CHAPTER X. when that high-headed woman stood there, with 

Bor this could not last long. Inafew minutes; our Lucy by her side, as if a she-wolf had 
she stood up again. prowled inter our fold, and wasia-carrying off the 


“This was our minister,” she said, with a { snow-whitest lamb of our flock, as a punishment 
flush of generous passion breaking through the } for our mean neglect of that servant of God, who 
tears on her cheeks. ‘This was the man who ‘ has, this day, been revealed to us as one of them 
has broken bread, and given us holy wine to } angels we talk with unawares. 
drink, ever since some of us can remember, ; ‘‘ But. we have reason, to rejoice that God is 
asking for nothing, and getting so little. Iam ; merciful as well as he is just. When I saw that 
blaming nobody, not one of you, sisters. Being ; dear girl come in the meeting, this morning, a- 
the wife of your class leader, it was my duty to } walking by her father’s side, jist as. she used to, 
know all his wants, all his sufferings; but I was i in the black alapacer dress, and her sweet, 
too full of worldliness, too much puffed up with } sorrowful face unkiyered, I knew that God had 
my children, and the exaltation of their father; | snatched her asa brand from the burning, and in 
but the Lord has humbled me. When I wanted | his mercifulness, was opening a way of atone- 
to atone for my backwardness, he did not think } ment for the society.” 
me worthy, and punished me with the scorpion Mrs. Doolittle paused here, and looked around, 
of another woman’s pride, When I went to the | appealingly. 
minister’s house agin, nobody to give anything, } «Forgive me,” she continued, ‘if I have been 
and to do anything that would bring him back to ! too forward in speaking, and too hard on the _ 
comfort, that angel wife of his had been took up / stranger that has broken through our gates; if so, 
among her sisters in heaven. None of us was } I will bow my head under rebuke.” 
held good enongh to stand by her death-bed.} While this woman was deliyering what had 
When we got, there, sisters, with our little amounted to a harangue, the class had listened, 
offerings, that person had loaded the minister's ; sometimes with chastened approval, and again in 
table with turkeys and chickens, and things that { astonishment, that she should, for once, have 
made the old house seem Jike Thanksgiving, | assumed the duties, of her husband, who, from 
instead of a funeral, and there she come a ringing } beginning to end, had paused in his own duties 
out to the hull world, with sleigh bells and } to listen. 
cracking whips, that we, a Christian community, {When she sat down, the old class-leader made 
had left our own local preacher to be fed and{ no answer, but turned to, the chair he had left, 
comforted by a sear—I mean unsanctified stranger. ‘knelt down, and lifted his thin face, now all 
O sisters, O brothers, our punishment seems to} aglow, to heaven, poured forth his enthusiasm in 








be bitterer than we can bear.”” a prayer so fervent, so earnest, and so humble, 
A joint groan passed through the congregation ; that more than one sob mingled withthe amens, 
as Mrs. Doolittle paused to take breath. { that broke it up with a faint chorus. 


« But that aint all! This strange woman put} When he arose, the congregation stood up, 
ug a one side when we wanted to lay our rite waiting. 

ister’s wife out in the white robes that God clothes «Brethren, said the old man, ‘our sister 
his angels with. She adorned that sacred clay speaks truly. God has pointed out the way of 
with silks, and laid it on cushions of white satin, ¢ atonement for a great neglectofduty. To-morrow 
in a coffin all velyet and silver, not because our i night, there will be a meeting in this place, to 
minister's wife was a. pure Christian’ woman, @{ which every member will be expected to come.” 
loving mother and kind-hearted neighbor, but i At another time, the class meeting would have 
only for the reason that she was born in the grand } broken up, and the handful of worshipers been 
old homestead she has bought, and had a name } on the way home at once; but the day had been 
like is her own. But that wasn’t all. This | one of unusual excitement, and most of the 


stranger takes the orphan child of our dead sister, ; members lingered in or around the building, con- 
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yersing together in knots and groups, the men ; shall make ’em overwork, at nights. That'll be 
casting long shadows on the snow, and the} something worth while, won't it?” 
females huddling together abdut the desk; at} ‘<I should think it would! After all, we women 
which Mrs. Doolittle had seated herself. are worth something, aint we? Dear me, how 
“The thing that I should advise, jist now,” ; eager you are,’ she added, spreading out her 
she was siying,”’ is less talk, and a good deal of} hands as if seized with an impromptu benedic- 
action. Fora man like our minister, we must go } tion“ It is like presiding at a love-feast. What 
to work without noise amongst ourselves, feeling | is it, Mrs. Dean?” 
in the depths of our hearts that it is a debt we are “Nothing much, said’ the woman, whose 
paying, and in the way we do it, making’ him } shaw) still covered her youngest born; ‘but I’ve 
feel it, too. Kindness, sich as we may give to} got some Jamb's wool yarn; the baby is'teething, 
one another, ‘ed be sure to hurt his tender | but I ean knit with her in my lap.” 
spirit, So let us think it over, and sittle on} > “There! there! my good soul,” answered the 
something that all of us can jine in.” lady patroness of tlie occasion, patting the shawl 
“Tt’s years and years since we’ ve-had a dona- } with ‘her hands; “I know what it is to nuss 
tion party. Supposin’ we agree on thut,”” sug- { teething children. We'll get: along without the 
gested the motherly woinan, ‘who still kept her stockings till the donation’ party!” 





place by the stove. Here Mrs. Doolittle felt her elbow touched, and 
Mrs. Doolittle shook her head. stooped down to a delicate little woman wrapped 
“That'll take time.’” in a woolen shawl, who was saying, in a low, 
The woman's countenance fell. weak voice, “Tf there’s any working to do I 


“But it is a capital idee to be used, by-and- { would go down once a week, any afternoon after 
bye. When we've made things a little confort- } my day's work is done, and get out 2 few things.” 
able, by that time he'd get used to seeing us Mrs. Doolittle was’ not, as'she had said, much 
around. But the thing is ter do something right { given to cryings; but she felt the tears coming to 
away.’? ‘her eyes then, and put the“little woman kindly 

“Sposin’ my husband gets ont a_load of first- { away, whispering, “ We'll talk about that hy-and- 
rate walnut from out of the wood-lot, now, when ¢ by, Hannah.” 
the sledding is good.” ; While going down the road that afternoon, Mrs. 

«That's just the idee,” answered Mrs. Doolittle, } Doolittle’ observed, in conversation with her in- 
brightening; ‘and I'll send thé two boys to chop / timate friends, ‘There is one thing I did not 
it up for him,” added the dame, quite incapable ; mention about that strange woman, ’ You'd hard- 
of imagining any’ pleasure of which her sons, } ly believe me, but it was all Doolittle could do to 
who were that moiient snowballing vigorously ‘keep her from having a *piscopal clergyman, gown 
behind the evergreens, did not form the most H and all, at sister Hastings” funeral. He had to 
important feature—*they're awftl handy with } tell her point blank’ that it was agin the disei- 
the axe,” } pline, before sie would give in.’” 

“Better and better!” applauded the good Bayi, A low exclamation of dismay followed this 
by the desk. “Ah! sister, I'see you have some- } assertion. ‘ 
thing worth hearing on your mind!” “T don’t wonder at your feelings,” continued 

She looked at the shoemaker’s wife as she | the dame, with emphasis; “but the elergyman 
spoke, who sparkled under the praise. she wanted to send for was not only ’piscopal, but 

“T's a pair of thi¢k-soled boots I’m a-thinking High Church.” 
of,” she said. “I'll bind ’em myself, and he : [ro bE continvED.] 
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O'rr frozen meads and leafiess woods, Oh! spirit glad, that in the past) 
Where mournful twilight winds are blowing, ‘Made sunshine for our bleak Decembers, 
O’er steops, 'mid ever frowning clonds, With passionate wonder and regret 
A glimpse of warm, bright sky is glowing. ‘Thy matchless worth my heart remembers; 
And lo! a sweet voice from the past No morrows bright can dawn for me ; 
Blots out the weary, dreary, present, Since we no more may walk together, 
It says: “ Behold the sky of golil. But ‘mid my tears I smile to think 


‘To-morrow surely will be pleasant,” ‘Thou'st passed beyond the rainy weathor, 
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T Ax sitting under o blue southern sky, think- 
ing of thatold, ridiculoustime. Suddenly some one 
looks over my shoulder, and we laugh together. 
We read these words— 

“NEMESIS.” 

Mrs. Wallace, sistet’ Patty and I were shiver- 
ing, one afternoon, over such w scant fire as only 
a French chimney can produce. Patty and T 
were supposed to be acquiring a Parisian accent 
in the polyglot society we found at Pension 
M , Rue de Varennes, Paris; and Mrs. 
Wallace was our aunt and chaparon. 

“Shall we three go to the Chatelet, auntie?” T 
said, one afternoon. “There is always a good 
concert there.” 





Mrs. Wallace, always obliging, assented, and } 


we started. As it was late when we arrived, I 
rushed off to the ticket office, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. In due time we got our 
tickets, and were tonducted by that inevitable 
accessory of a French theatre, a pink-capped 
female, to our box.’ A solitary young man occu- 
pied the fourth seat in it, and made way ‘for us 
politely. The first act was over, when, happen- 
ing to feel in my pocket, I missed my porte- 
monnaie. 

«You are sure you had it with you when you 
started?” hurriedly’ whispered Patty, when I told 
her the marvellous news. 

‘Yes, I am quite sure; and, O dear! there was 
a great deal of money init. My pocket must 
have been picked.” 

“TJ think I noticed it in your hand at the ticket- 
office,” said Mrs. Wallace, and she looked sus- 
piciously at the young min by whom I had sat. 

The stranger moved uneasily under the baleful 
glance, which confirmed her the more in her idea. 
Before I could remonstrate she had beckoned to 


himself to be searched, turning his silk-lined 
pockets inside out. |My portemonnaie, however, 
was not to be found. The gendarme now treated 
him with more respect, and took his address, 
with alow bow. Meantime, I felt I was the real 
culprit, for allowing a man with such sweet eyes 
and such a kindly glance, to be suspected of any 
robbery ; and the grace with which he regretted 
madamoiselle’s loss, and hoped she would recover 
her portemonnaie, was certainly the acme of po- 
liteness and long-suffering forbearance. 

“Madamoiselle,” said the gendarme, “must 
have mislaid her purse, or leftitat home. I will 
send a person, to-morrow, to her house, to see if 
such has been the case.” 

As we hurried home, my aunt dilated on the 
| bold, vicious look, which, as'she said, the young 
man had cast at my pretty face, and I began to 
hate her as well as myself, especially as [thought 

of the humiliating treatment which the gentle- 
man had received at our hands. Strange to say, 
that glance which Mrs. Wallace so dwelt upon, I 
treasured for a long time. 

When we reached home, I flew upstairs like a 
whirlwind; and there, before the mirror, lay my 
portemonnaie, I must have laid it down for an in- 

ste when I adjusted that strong point of my 
i 
3 





toilet, my little mask veil’ I wept remorseful 
tears. Patty Kissed me, but I would not be com- 
forted. Mrs. Wallace sniffed, and went to her 
room, without. word. 

“Oh, Patty,”’ I said, ‘‘ why did we not interfere. 
You might haye known it was some stupidity on 
my part.” 

; “Never mind, déar; write an apology. The 
$ gendarme has the gentleman’s address, and will 
} forward your note.” 

This suggestion gave me some’ relief, and I 


the pink-capped woman, and had told the tale. } wrote 2 most contrite note, in my best French, 
That horrid woman showed a great willingness to ; But I was so'mortified that I refused to see the 
suspect the young gentlenian. In fact, a few } person, an officialsin plain clothes, who called la- 
minutes after she re-nppeared, with a gendarme, } ter, from the police office, arid to whom Patty gave 
who touched the stranger on the shoulder and } an explanation, and his fee, and also my letter. 
requested his presence at a neighboring police | Mrs. Wallace hinted, at intervals, for a week, 
office, I had hardly had time to think, and now \ at the impudence, as she called it, of the stranger. 
followed the procession across the square, in an ; Patty conjectured: as'to who he was, and I—well, 
utterly bewildered frame of mind. Iremembered his eyes. I never quite, in my 
The young man looked amused, as I thought; heart, forgave aunt’s mistaken zeal; and’she never 
but Mrs. Wallace said, “His very look betrayed | forgave me my mistake; and, to ‘tell the truth, I 
guilt.’ At the police office he quietly allowed | never forgave myself 
Vou. LXXIX.—16. 
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Weeks went by, and Patty and I had grown; my pickpocket and rescuer. Just as the train 
quite proficient in our French. We could even ' was moving off, a bouquet of blush roses was put 
talk German with certain old fellow-boarders, } into my hand, by a servant in livery. I pondered, 
whose gutterals suggested voices coming from the } and conjectured, what it meant. Who was there 
hig tun at Heidelberg. Summer came, and we } to send me roses? Need I say that I kept them 
were about to leave Paris for the country. We i long after their tender bloom had faded! There 
were going down into Brittany. But before we } was a touch of romance in thevaffair.. I am sure 
went we had some shopping to do. jany other girl would haye done the same. 

Was it that Nemesis that seems ever tolurk} Qur destination was a little, primitive village, 
behind one, that led me, alone, one morning, to } where we soon made ourselyes quite at home, for 
the Grand Magazin de P- ? I had selected, } the French, in the rural districts, are always kind 
after a somewhat capricious delay, a lovely lace } to strangers who care to be sociable. I romped 
fan, and was about to leave the shop, when a gen- } with its rosy-cheeked children, gathered the fair 
darme, bowing politely, informed me I was under spring flowers, and strolled with Patty through 
arrest. I was suspected of shoplifting. Several } the fields and woods. 
valuable pieces of lace had disappeared it seemed, } We ventured, one day, into the demesne of 
from the department, and I had, for some mys-} Count Verney, and climbed a terrace that sur- 
terious reason, perhaps because of my frequent } rounded the chateau. The. gatekeeper had as- 
visits of late, excited suspicion in the mind of} sured us that the owner was not at home, so we 
one of the shopmen. } chattered away, a8 we supposed, in security. 

T was almost stunned with horror, at first; then “Who do you imagine he is, Patty, this lucky 
devoutly wished for Patty, and would have un- yma, who owns such a sweet bit of the earth?” 
doubtedly attracted considerable notice to myself, “ And leaves it, when it is wearing its prettiest 
hy bursting into an hysterical fit of weeping, t emiles,” said Patty. ‘Probably gaming at 
when a gentleman came toward me, touched his } Monaco or driving in the Bois, in the train of the 
hat, O, so gracefully, and begged to be allowed to § reigning beauty of the seasom”’ 
assist me, if possible. Soon after, a comely old dame:came down to us, 

“Of course, Monsieur,” I said, instinctively } and said, “ Master sends his compliments to the 
turning to the pleasant face, looking so respect- } lady, who looks so tired, on the terrace, and begs 
fully at me; ‘it is amistake, but we are quite she would come inside to rest.’” 

“What a good-natured man,your master 18; 7A0 

“Tf madamoiselle will allow it, I will speak a said. “Pray, whois he?” 
few words, alone, to these gentlemen,” he said, “Count Verney,’ replied the dame, a little 
and leading the clerk and gendarme aside, he } stiffly, mildly indignant that her master’s title 
said something I could not overhear. He also } should not be known by intuition. ‘He said 
seemed to be showing thema card. They became ; perhaps the young Jady might like to see the 
mollified and subservient at once. What magic } carvings, and pictures, and the old rooms, some 
had he used, and who’was he? Like a flash the j of which go hack for hundreds of Years.” 
face of the young man in the theatre came back} ‘‘ Certainly,” I replied, ‘we will not refuse so 
tomy memory. Yes! it was he! 0, mortifying {polite an offer.” 

‘thought! I-would actually haye'preferred walk-} ‘‘ Now, dearie,’’ I whispered to Patty, as we 
ing off to prison that moment, than to have owed } followed the comely dame to the house, “you 
my rescue to him. I muttered my miserably in- ; must admit, in spite of your pet prejudice, that 
sufficient thanks, in a faltering voice, and fivshed, } the old French nobility are not. all stiff and un- 
and inwardly raging, yet outwardly dejected, H approachable, as you maintain. How I should 
hurried myself home. There I poured the tale {like to see this Count Verney. Some old fellow 
of my mishap into Patty's ear. Her sympathy { with a queue, I’ve no doubt.” 

was, as usual, efficacious, and at last I began to} My wish was fulfilled sooner than I expected. 
take a more cheerful view of life, and to wonder } As we strolled homewards, two dogs sprang out 
if we should hear more of the affair. But no } towards us, suddenly, at a bend in the road. 
officer came to carry me off toa dungeon. In- } Patty turned pale and screamed a little feminine 
stead, a verbose apology; from the clerk, arrived, in } scream, I, who haye always been called exeep- 
due season. } tionally brave, said, ‘Go away, you lovely, big 


Patty and I,and aunt left’ the Pension, with (things; you are frightening my. darling, even if 
adieus and good wishes ringing in our ears, in a } you are only in play.” 
confusion of many tongues. | I fancied I caught a } Perhaps this moral suasion would not heve 


.glimpse of a face at the station, that suggested ;had the effect I desired, but a voice, at this 




















alone in Paris.” 
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juncture, called the dogs, and from behind a { he said in such respectful and flattering language. 
clump of trees appeared, to my dismay, the young | I only know I felt myself blushing furiously. 
gentleman who had been arrested asa pickpocket, “Did you know, madamoiselle, that I came 
and who had afterwards rescued me from a charge } down here, in search of you?”’ he said, ** When 
of shoplifting. He asked kindly if tlie ladies ?I heard you were going to leave, I took it as an 
had-been much frightened; said the dogs were } interposition of Providence, for I knew you were 
too discriminating to do us any harm; and saun- j ignorant eyen of my name, and less of the fact 
tered along with us, as he said, to avoid further } that I had a chateau here. You know you asked 
misadventures, until we reached the village. All i me, in a certain letter, if I could excuse a slight 
this time I could hardly peak I was over-} mistake of yours,.on one occasion.” 
whelmed with confusion. It was Patty who did} He smiled, arehly, and from out a note-book 
all the talking. with a monogram in blue, he took my poor letter 
From this time on Count Verney, for it was he, } of long ago. 
came often across our paths, on yarious pretexts.; ‘I have always took care to hear about you. 
I liked his bright descriptions of travel and } But I had no one in Paris to introduce me, So 
society, and his piquant gossip. Possibly, I began } this is my first chance,” his eyes laughing, “ I’ve 
to think more of him than I should. had to tell you that I forgive you, but on one con- 
One day, I left Patty asleep, and went and } sideration, only.” * 
tucked myself in the bend of a great tree, whose i Was I too lightly won, when I gave my hand 
branches drooped so near to the turf, that I) to him, comparative stranger? My heart leaped 
thought no one couldsee me, I was reading, and } up, in a great throb of joy, in answer to those 


deeply absorbed, when I was startled by Count 
Verney’s voice. 

“ \ hamadryad,” he said. “Do they always 
wear such coquettish hats ?”” 

Then, suddenly checking this light chatter, for 
he saw I was annoyed, he began to speak more 
earnestly. He told mo of his deep interest in 
me; of the certainty he had felt, that day, when 
he had scen me arrested, that he would know and 
love ; how he was staying in the country, hough 
all the guieties of the town were at their height, 
for my bright eyes; and how no woman had ever 
yet enthralled him so. But I cannot repeat all 
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} words of his. 

When I told Patty, she was in such an absurd 
} state of trepidation, till I assured her that it was 
} love, and not wealth or rank, that made me say 
“Yes.” As for aunt, she ‘sniffed, and, though 
i she was secretly pleased, spitefully said “she 
) hoped it would all end well.” 
} Itdid end well. We were married that autumn. 
} And now, as we sit together, to-day, in the balmy, 
} southern air, my husband says, laughingly, ‘* You 
‘know you married a pickpocket.” 

“But you married a shoplifter,” I reply. 
} © Ma foi,” retorts he, “Itwas Nemxsis!”’ 


AD. 
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M. BLINN. 





Ir is spring; the earth and the skies seem glad ; 
‘The air is laden with stories aweet, 
‘That the south winds bring, of the bursting buds 
‘That are springing to life neath the zephyr’s feet;— 
‘The sun bas smiled on the ice-bound streams, 
And sent them dancing along their way, 
‘And wonderful treasures of fragrant life 
Come out with tho light of each opening day. 


But alas! my flower that I loved and watched, 
Till it grew toa proud, o'ershadowing tree, 
Ys deal, from the touch of some spoiling hand; 
Spring cannot bring back its bloom to mo! 
Thad thought to hide ‘neath its branches green 
While the withering heat of my day was high, 
And t) rest in its beautiful shelter long, 
As the sun of my life crept down the sky! 


Dat it fell; untonched by a elow decay, 

Its «went strength crushed in a single hour! 
Whily its stately boanty was fair to see, 

Aud its life seemed full of unmeasured power! 


; And we, who trained it, and loved its growth, 

‘ Stand here in the storm that our hearts must brave, 
. And see nothing above but a black, black sky, 
And nothing below but one precious grave ! 


My boy, oh, my boy! they but talk in yain 
Of hopes that may rise from your tear-stained bed, 
Of a fairer life in an endless spring ; 
Tonly remember my boy is dead ! 
I cannot look up to the Father's face 
And read in its frownings a blessing hid ;— 
Ah, no; can a blessing be given again 
Like that lost one, under the coffin lid? 


May God make us patient, we two who walle 
With weary feet toward the gathering night; 
With our strange, dumb grief, like a shadowy clond 
Shutting axtay all of carth’s ewoet light; 
We would ask no better boon than this, 
Of the Father who pities onr anguish deep. — 
Than to go, hand’in hand, to that hallbweit spot— 
Lie down by his side, and forget to weep! —! 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No, 1—Is a stylish costume for the street, the ; tion is arranged first a side-plaiting of the plaid, 
material of which is of prune-colored cashmere, | eleven inches deep; over this, comes the first 
or camel’s hair cloth, combined with a tartan } part of the drapery, which consists of the plain 


plaid. The straight, round skirt for the founda- ; j goods, bordered with a three-inch band of the 
tion, is made of silesia, with a narrow facing of | plaid; this falls in a point on both sides, opening 


the material on the outside. On to this founda-}in the centre of the skirt, and tho fullness is 
(236) 











No, 1. No. 2. 
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all gathered in a, bunch above the plaid band, as } capes and hoods follow the same design as those 
seen in illustration. Above this is a similar side-} for children and misses. This costume can be 
plaiting to the one at the bottom of the skirt. This | made of the handkerchiefs, with plain centres, 
only fills in the space made by the second arrange- and plaid or striped borders, if preferred to com- 
pining the two materials. Twelve to fourteen 
handkerchiefs will be required; or eight yards 
of plain, double-fold goods, and four yards of 
plaid. 
No. 2—Is a short costume for either house or 
visiting, and is made of surah silk, which is a 
soft, twilled silk, very fashionable and very 














ment of drapery, exactly following the lines of } 
the lower one. The fullness is all gathered up j 
quite close at the sides, and the back is looped } 
and pouffed, hanging straight down like a scart, i 
with the end turned under, A plain, round No.4, 

basque, bordered with a band of the plaid. Cuffs 

for the sleeves are also of the plaid. The cape i durable; combined with brocade, or polka-dotted 
and hood are adjustable, and of the shape used ‘silk in contrasting colors. Our model is of bronze 
upon the pilgrim suits, which we have described surah, and a brocade of mixed bronze: and pale 
in a previous number for a miss. The ladies’ « blue. The skirt is made upon a foundation of 
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long basque, and to edge the 
tunic, and upper plaiting on 
the skirt. Two knife-plait- 
ings border the skirt, one 
plain, the other edged with 
the brocade. The tunic is 
simply cut, as the plain, long 
over-skirt of two years ago, 
and looped at the sides and 
back, as seen in illustration. 
The long jacket-basque has a 
tight-fitting yest underneath, 
and the jacket only buttons 
at the point where the rolling 
collar terminates. Close coat 
sleeves, with a band of the 
brocade on the edge, and 
three buitons, with simulated 
buttonholes, form the cuff. 
Ten to twelve yards of cash- 
mere; two yards of brocade 
will be required. 

No 4.—Is a dressy break- 
cashmere of the same color, faced on the outside ; fast costume of satin striped delaine. Our model 
with the silk. One knife-plaited ruffle borders is in gen d'arme blue. There is one skirt plain, 
the edge of the skirt. Over this, four rows of ; three and a-half to four yards wide, and with a 
knife-plaiting-are arranged, to fill in the spaces { slight demi-train. A nine inch flounce, cut.on 
made by the openings of the brocaded panels, ; the bias, gathered and headed with a guipure or 
which finishes the lower trimming of the skirt. ; torchon lace, and insertion trims the skirt. The 
The tunic is quite full, and very much wrinkled { 
across the front, and looped and pouffed at the 
back. ‘The front is ornamented with a silk and 
chenille fringe. The basque-bodice is of the 
brocade, and is pointed back and front, edged 
with fringe, above which are arranged soft folds 
of the surah silk. On the left side, and at the 
back, bows and loops of gros grain ribbon are 
placed. ‘The sleeves are almost tight at the hand, 
but are left open for two inches on both seams, 
and a knife-plaiting of the plain silk is laid 
under, to finish the cuff. A narrow plaiting 
forms the stand-up collar, and a bow of the fringe 
is laid flat around the neck. This model may be 
followed in woolen material, and be equally 
effective. In plain and polka-dotted black silk. 
with chenille fringe, nothing handsomer could be 
suggested. Or an old silk, freshened up by 
adding the brocade for a new basque, ete. Four- 
teen yards of surah silk, and five yards of 
brocade will be required. Of woolen, less, ac- 
cording to the width of the goods. Three and a- 
half yards of fringe ; three yards of ribbon. 

No, 83—Is a pretty and simple costume for a 
young lady, of plain, self-colored cashmere, } 
black, or any dark color, combined with polka-} long basque, which may be tight-fitting, as our 
dotted, or brocade silk of the same color. This } model, or with loose-fitting fronts, as many 
latter is very sparingly used, just to border the ; ladies prefer, is also trimmed with late and in- 
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sertion down the fronts, around the edge of the } 
basque, pockets, collar and cuffs, Fourteen 








‘No. 6.—B. 


yards of satin delaine, twelve yards of lace, and 
nine yards of insertion will be required. 

No. 5—Is a costume for a girl of four or five } 
years, made of striped plush and cloth. The } 





No. 7.—A. 





waistcoat fronts are simulated with cordings of 
plush, and the collar, cuffs and pockets are all of ; 
plush, Yom the side seams of the back, a bow : 
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and ends of gros grain ribbon is tied; the same 
in front. This paletot is worn’ over a kilted 
skirt of the cloth, sewn on to a petticoat-body, 
with or without sleeves. a 

No 6—For a boy of six, we give the front and 
back yiew of a stylish jacket, made of serge, or 
cloth of neutral tint. The back is coat-shaped, 





No. 7.—B. 


and the front is plaited. Belt of the same mate- 
rial. Belt, cuffs, pockets, and edge of jacket 
finished with a silk braid binding and row of 
machine stitching. Small buttons. A deep, 
linen collar, square in the back, is worn with this 
suit.. Knickerbocker pants. 

No. 7—Is a pilgrim paletot, for a girl of six. 
We give the front and back view. ‘The front is 
illustrated as a paletot of Persian material, when 
the hood is lined with searlet satin. The back is 
illustrated in brown cloth, with old gold satin for 
the lining of the hood. The back is made with a 
drawing-string of ribbon, which is tied in front. 
There is also a bow on the hood, and smaller 
ones on the cuffs. rs t 





LADIES! PATTERNS. 

Any style in this nuniber will: ke sent by thail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article iu price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order. 






Princess Dress: Plain, . . . + + +12 se ee ed 50 
«~~ with drapery and trimming, 2 2 2.1.00 

Polonaise, . 2s + ee tose pet ee oe fad 50 
Combination Walking Suits, . . . . + + + eee 1.00 
Trimmed Skirta . . - +s 50 
Watteau Wrapper,. . - - 6s 2 ee eet 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
BANTER Ea Pavsyih ans Steer 
LO A aa mae a 

<<” with vests or skirts cut off, 
Overskirts, - 2 ee eee 
‘Talmas and Dolmans, = . 2. 4 + + ee + + 





BABE SUNBONNET.—CAPE AND HOOD. 
SA RAPA RAPIER REPPIN 

















Waterproofs and Circulanyy. . 2 2. 35 BOYS! PATTERNS. 

UIMen Were tame ct cat teste Peles 35 } Jackets, oo arrete, SoS i cae. voine nD: 
CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. EAD See Gaia ccs tiate Rieaeer Sera 

Dresses: Plain, . . . .25|Basques and Coats, . . Uktemr ts (3 ss as 30) 

Combination Suits, . . 25 Coats & Vests or Cut Skiris 35 / In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 

Skirts and Qverskirts, . 25/Wrappers,. . .". . . 25/ and month of Magazine, eke me vor page or figure or any- 

Polonaise: Plain, . ¢ .25) Waterproofs, Circulars » thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 

“* Fancy, - + 35| and Ulsters,. . . . 95 | Mre M.A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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BABE SUNBONNET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, on our Scrrrement, (in addition to; 
the Beatrice Cape and Hood) the half of a pattern i 
for a sunbonnet for a little girl of three years. 
Tt can be made of piqué, and will take about five- 
cighths of a yard. 

Follow the notches and letters for putting it 
together. No. IV.—D to C forms the front of 
the bonnet. No. V. shows where the scallops 
and buttons are to be put for the crown. An} 
the dots, from E to B, show where the drawing- § 
String is placed. Finish with strings and bow ¢ 
and ends of nainsook, at the back. 3 








CAPE AND HOOD: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 








BY EMILY H. MAY, 





The Beatrice costume, in our “Every-day” ¢ In the under part of the hood, No. 2, the 
department for February, was so popular, that : dotted lines show where small seams or darts are 
we give, this month, on the Surriement, a pat-} taken, to make the fullness at the neck. No. 3 
tern for the Cape and Hood, which is the distin- jis the upper part of the hood. Both upper and 
guishing feature of the éostume. {under part should be cut without a-seam in the 

We give half the Cape, and half of the under } neck, if possible; but if material is short, the 
and upper parts of the Hood. } seam may be made. 

A (see Supplement) is the front of the cape. ; Follow the letters and notches for putting 
B to F is the back seam. Two long seams at! together. We give, again, this time on the Sup- 
the neck to make it fit the shoulders: these are ! plement, an engraving of the Cape and Hood, as 
indicated by the long notches, where the material j well as the diagram. 
is to be cut out. 








EMBROIDERED PANEL FOR SCREEN. 











BY MES. J4 





EB WEAVER, 





We give, in the front of the number, a design ; work, with its conventional stateliness and classi- 
for an embroidered panel for a sereen, in the! cal scroll work, it is hardly necessary for us to 
style of the celebrated Spavisn work of the { say, was largely influenced by Oriental motives 
Seventeenth Century. To complete the panel, a | derived from the Moors. Every one can see this 
border, similar to that on the left, must be/ for herself. The effect-of the floral centre de- 
carried down the right side, so as to make it | pends on the bold contrasts of light and shadow, 
surround thé pictute-in the centre. The width | and a most striking effect it is which has been 
of our page does not allow us to-give it here. { thus obtained in the original. The fruit of the 
But as it is exactly like that on the left, no { tree looks equally well, if treated as cherries, or 
mistake can be made. This Spanish renaissance ‘ oranges, and might easily be changed” into some 
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bright-colored berry, or fruit of the East. In} gold thread on ruby yelvet, for which « dark 
every case they will have to be treated conven-} tinted cloth, or felt might be substituted. The 
tionally, subordinating strictly natural shapes } centre design may be done in stem-stitch with 
and tints to the requirements of color effects. The : silks, or in chain-stiich, filling up the leayes, 
elegant: scrolls of the border are executed in} fruit, trunk, and branches of the tree by row after 
the original in appliqué work, outlined with ; row of chain-stitches, until the design is solid. 








ANTIMACCASSAR: WITH DETATL. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This design is worked in a new stitch, 
which fully justifies its suggestive name, 
of Point d’Econome. It can be worked 
on Aida cloth, Jaya canvas, and similar 
materials, and is done on an exactly oppo- 
site principal from the Holbein, and 
Vienna cross-stitch ; for in this style the 
stitch must never go through the material, 
but only under the upper part of the 
threads, so as to leave the opposite side 
free to be embroidered with different 
colors, and with a different pattern, thus 
to make the tidy reversible at pleasure. 
For instance, our pattern, of which, the 
ground is white Aida linen, is embroid- 
ered on the upper side with filoselle, and 
the under side is worked with the same 
design in pink. Round the outer edge 
fringe, made with the sirands of the linen, 








PEN-WIPER: WITH DETAIL OF WORK. : 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Cut out a circular piece of cardboard, about | black cloth, and has no chain-stitch inside ; but 
three inches in diameter, and bind it with black | the other rows ave worked with silk of two colors, 
silk braid. hen for the upper part, cut out of} as seen in detail of illustration, and folded 
afterwards. “The folded leaves are then sewn on 
to the cardboard, and in the centre of the pen- 
wiper are circular pieces of red and green cloth, 





fastened down with knotted stitches of gold silk. 
black, ved, and dark blue cloth leaves of the shape { On the wrong side, the pen-wiper is slightly 
given. The outer row of leayes is made of the } wadded, and lined with black cloth. 





TRIMMING FOR DRESS SKIRT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











First, a knife-plaiting of plain material; next, 
a box-plaiting of striped, cut in the bias; next, 
long pieces, six inches by three inches, bound on 
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one side and end, then plaited to form the leayes , 
the whole headed by a bias band. This is am 
especially stylish trimming, 





TRAVELING BAG. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








We give, here, a new design for a travelling- , 
bag, and add, below, a pattern, in detail, for the 
embroidery, from which to work. ‘The bag may / 
be used either for a work-bag, or a travelling-bag. i 
It is made of Java canvas, and worked in cross- | 
stitch, in one, or two colors, to suit the fancy. i 
We give the design, full size. After the em-{ 
broidery is dune, line the bag and the flap with : 
silk, or satin, and then put in the ends, a 
quarter of a-yard at each end, gathered in. 
Bore the upper edge of the bag on both sides, 
under the flap, and for the handles, use a large, 
thick silk cord and tassels. 








LADIES’ NIGHT-C 
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NETTING. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 








This cap is netted of soft tidy cotton, and is 
begun in the middle, on twelve stitches, netted 
over a mesh of the size given in the detail. This | 
is widened in six points, until large enough to 
finish out without widening. A larger mesh is 
used for the border, and a smaller one for the 





edge of the border. An elastic encased in a 
ribbon confines the cap, which is finished with a 
bow of ribbon on the top. If preferred, this cap 
can be crocheted in an open stitch in a circle, 
just like a round tidy, and, finished with ao 
crochet lace edge, and ribbon run in. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Tow To Dress To Loox Surst,—To look as well as possible 
is the duty of every lady. Nothing is 60 annoying, in its 
way, as to look too stout. A fow hints, therefore, how to look 
dlim, may be welcome to some of our readers, 

To begin with, it cannot be too emphatically stated, that a 
good figure does not necessarily mean a slim figure. A 
good fignre is just a symmetrical figure. A stout lady then 
should not so much aim at absolute thinness as at sytumetry. 
‘Thus, strange as it may appear if it be impossible to obtain 
this symmetry by taking away, it may yet be insured by 
actual adding. As a rule, the increase in bulk is not con- 


should be adopted in preference to light. If you are dressed 
in a pearl-gray satin, your outline gets sharply defined ty 
the dark background of every-day objects. If, on the other 
hand, you are clad in sober brown or sombre black, your out- 
line blends with the dull tones of your usual Lackground, 
and attracts no notice, 

Having made your real outline unobtrusive by the dark 
hiue and rough texture of your dress, your next step is to 
slurply define some inner ontline, which shall still further 
take observation from the absolute size, For it stands to 
reason that if the oye be induced to follow some outline on 
the dress, it will be less tempted to measure the extent of 


fined to any one part of the body, but is general. In the } the figure. A piece of bright-colored fubric lot in down the 
majority of cases then, a symmetrical and, comparatively | front of the dress, from the collar of the body to the hem of 
speaking, an elegant figure, is obtained by following out / the skirt, will always suit stout ladies. If it be properly 
certain rules with regard to the undergarnionts; and to the } narrowed at the waist, you then create the appearance of a 
texture, colory, trimming, and make of one’s dress. } waist, even though, through from incréasing stoutness, you 

As regards the undergarments, we need handly say that { MAY uot possess one. Assuredly, when this appearance 


combination garments made of merino or spun silk should } 
he substituted for the old-fashioned linen chemise and 
drawers. ‘Then the petticoats should be so arranged that all 
the thickness of folds and gathers should begin about tho 
middle of the thighs, This is accomplished in the following 
way: Make «band of black sill or alpaca, lined with wash 
leather, and twelve inches deep. This baud must be hol- 
lowed out to fit the figure, and should be fashioned down 
the buck by tailor’s buttons. At regular intervals, all round, 
more tailor’s buttons should be sewn, on which to hang the 
petticoats, and even, when it can pe managed, the skirt of 
the dross too. In this way you get rid of all gathers round 
tho waist, and all fullness of material over the stomach. ‘The 
difference produced in one’s size by this simple arrangement 
is considerable, 

Combination garments, stays, and a proper disposition of 
one’s petticoats, will not alone insure a good figure. | Truc, 
these means are’ really efiectual in reducing one’s ‘actual 
bulk; but then apparent as well as actual bulk must be con- 
sidered. For with women’s figures, us with women’s age, 
feoming is everything. It matters not thé exact number of 
years a woman has lived, provided she does not look that 
age. It matters not the exact number of inches she measures 
round the waist, provided she does not look that size. ‘To 
know, then, the rules one should follow in order to seem 
fairly proportioned, is a great desideratum for ladies tending 
to embonyoint. What are these rules? Common sense sup- 
plies them the moment we'sct ourselves to think. 

Fatness we declared to be a want of symmetry, due in the 
majority of cases to the breadth of the body getting dispro- 
portioned to its height. Fatness, then, is just breadth with- 
outlongth, We all can see for ourselves that if a foot or so 
wore aided to the height of certain of our “ podgy ” looking 








friends, they would at once be changed into what men aro } 


fond of calling “fine women.” It being, then, the undue 
breadth which constitutes the badness of this kind of figure, 
* our aim should be to suggest by every detail of our dress 
Iength, and not breadth. Stripes should be preferred to 
checks, while scarves and other trimming should cross 
slanting longitudinally instead. of being brought straight 
round, But it is not sufficient to suggest Iength. You 
should also be careful to avoid by every possible expedient 
any defining of the absolute breath of the figure, The 
outline of the figure shonld Ke made vague. ‘That is why 
silk and is should be eschewed, and why dark colors 


can be got by mere attention to dress, no one ought to 
i indulge in the pernicious practice of tight-lacing, in order, 
as it is said, to make a waist. 

To discuiso the size round thé hips, the following preeau- 
tions must be takon. If it be the fushion to wear all-round 
Jackot-bodices, you must so modify the fashion aato intro- 
duce some break in the line formed by the bottom of the 
Jacket, For instance, cut up the back of the jacket some 
tlireo or four inches, arid place along ench side of the opening 
some steel buttons; or, if you prefer it, eave the Dody un- 
touched, and sow on, instead’ of buttons, a handsome bow 
with drooping ends. So much for the back. As to the 
front, when the fashion permits, as it does now, a waistcoat 
should bo Tet in, When this is not permissible, a series of 
horizontal silk straps and Lows should be arranged down the 
front of the body. ‘The ends of the lowest bow form the no- 
cessary break, The draping of the polonaise or tunic most 
Vitally effects one's’ apparent size, Some people like to 
{ begin the drapery very low down, but this is a mistake, 

‘The draping should begin where the body of the dress ends. 

A plait pieco of stuff taken right round reveals tho size, 

whereas folds slanting upwards conceal it. 

Suppose it should be the fashion to trim the body down 
the Lack; then, if it be trimmed with passementerie, this 
| Should be fatrly wide, while it be trimmed with buttons 
cs should be fairly big. ‘To conclude with a few direc- 


tions as to cut. ‘The greater the number of pieces of which 
the back of a body is formed, the better it suits stout figures, 
Again, the higher you place your sleeve scams the narrower 
you make the back. Lastly, never carry up the breast plaits 
too high, as this is particularly unbecoming. 


} Naver Fixp Favrs, even with servants, in the prosence of 
} others: it hurts their pride, needlessly, and does more harm 
} than good. How much the more should you avoid this with 
} a husband, wife, child, or friend. 


3 For Two Dontans axp A-Haxr, we will send a copy of 
$ “Peterson” for ong year, and either “Gran'fathor ‘Tells of 
} Yorktown,” or the Tlustrated Album, 


“Tie Stape” is another of thoso first-class steel engray- 
fines, which aro’ to bo! found in “Peterson” only, How 
‘ spirited the picture is! 


REVIEW OF 


Own Prearums For Tis Year, for getting up clubs, are 
unusually fino. Tho first is from an original picture, by 
that distinguished American artist, Edward L. Henry. Tt 
is particularly appropriate, considering that 1851 is the 
Yorktown Centennial Year, Tho engraving is in line and 
stipplo, in tho highest style of art, by Iman & Brothers, of 
the sizeof 24 inchos by 20, and is entitled, “Guan'raTunn 
‘Tex1s Or Yorktown.” It represents a veteran of "76, in 
his old ago, with his little grand-daughter between his 
knees, rehearsing the story of the surrender of Cornwallis. 

“In addition to. this superb engraving, there will be given, 


ETc 
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Apprrions “Ay Bx mails to aclub, at the price paid by the 

rest of the club, When enough additions aro made to fill a 
$ second club, tho reader will be entitled to a second premium, 
Sor premiums, The rush for “Peterson” is so great, this 
' year, that neatly everybody can double their club, with but 
} Very litle exertion. 


NEW BOOKS. 


“No Ormer Avpnoacues!"—The Havre (Md.) Republican 
says of our last number: “Peterson's is conceded to stand 
at the head, In literary merit no other magazine approaches 


/ it, while in {ts fashions it outstrips all competitors, Every 


for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and Innustnaren | lady should take it.” 


‘Ausum, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses. Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. See Prospectus. 

For many clubs, as will be seen’in the samo place, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be kent to the gotter up of 


the club; For othors, and larger ones, an ‘oxtra copy of the } Bump, 


engraving, or Album: and for some, all threo. 

‘Now is the time to get up elubs for 1881. ‘Tho new subsorib- 
ons have already greatly exceeded thoso of last year, Every- 
body is asking for “Peterson's.” Send fora specimen to 
show. 


Prawn Goup Ornaments, either yellow, or red, are no 
Jonger worn’as much as formerly; gold necklaces with 
Tockota attached are things of tho past; 60 is a profusion of 
Tangles slipped over tho hand, ‘These jingling wnconsforta- 
blo looking circlots have given place to a more common- 
sonse arrangementin the form of a single banglo bracelet that 
holds the long gloves in place, and this, instead of being as 
loose as a bangle, is merely one slender band that clasps the 
‘arm tightly as a bracelet; but this mere line of gold often 
supports the richest gems. Long thin brooches, called “lace 
pins," have taken the place of cluster brooches, soflong in 
‘youn, these latter being relegated to hair ornaments. In 
tho front of the number, we give a few engravings of some 
of tho novelties, let us say nlso oddities, in recent jewelry. 

Our Fennvany Numnen was considered, very generally, to 
hhaye beon superior oven to our January one. Says the Au- 
gusta (Ark,) Videtto: “Peterson for January, we thought, 
was tho best ever issued, But the February Number is now 
boforons, and even excels the January number, if possible. 
Not only are its embellishments of the rarest kind, but its 
literature Is unrivalled. It has an array of tales, novels, 
otc, that is rarely seon in any Magazine. There is no ques- 
tion that, in literary merit, Peterson’ excels all other ladies? 
magazines, Every lady should have it.” 

« Ay Inpnovexnnt Tuts Yran."—The N. W. Qlich.) Re- 
yiow says, on receiving the February number, that the last 
your was so perfect, that it could see no chance for improve- 
jnent, yet that there is an improvement, this year, and adds, 
tho publisher may well feol prond of his success.” 

«Tanoest or Irs Onass.” The Essex County (Vt.) Herald 
says of this magazine, that it is altogether the best of its 
kind, and that its actual cireulation is the “largest of its 
class.” We reay add that it is larger, this year, 
all the other ladies’ magazines combined. 


Back Nuspmns of this magazine can always be bad of the 
principal nows agents, or of the publisher. When the local 


agont is unable to supply you, write to us, remitting the 


price, and we will forward tho number, by mail, postage 
free. 

Ovr Cororep Parrern for this month, in the front of the 
number, is for a Tidy on Java Canvas. 
tern may be worked in crotchet. Wo find the patterns on 
Jaya canvas to be among the most popular we publish. 


If proferred, the pat- 


RO red 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
My Wayward Partner: or, My Trials with Josiah, the Widow 
and etectery. By Josiah Allen's Wife (Mariella Holley). 
Mustrations by True W. Williams, 1 vol,, 12mo. Hartford, 
Conn.: American Publishing Company.—Iiven the most cynical 
of London critics admit that our humorists, Hosea Bigelow, 
} Broto Harte, Artemus Ward, Sam Slick, the Widow Bedott, 
and others, form a distinct class, which has no counterpart in 
England, Of this brilliant galaxy, one of the latest stars, as 
‘also one of the most brilliant, is “Josiah Allen's Wife." 
}-Our readers aro familiar with her sketches, She mado her 
‘first appearance, as so many others haye done, in the pages 
} of this magazine, and has eoutinued to write for Peterson,” 
} with but little interruption, evor since. Few anthors equal 
‘her in her peculiar style. She draws her materials direct 
| from nature; hence hersketches are fall oflocal color. For 
} the general weaknesses of the many, as well as for the 
5 eccentricities of the few, sho has the keenest of eyes; yet 
}her satire, though severe, is kindly; and, like all really 
great humorists, her pathos often surprises the reader from 
laughter to tears. Tho present volume is a collection of 
} new sketches, published by subscription only. The illus- 
} trations are numerous, and full of spirit, We know no 
} book, anywhere, that would be such acure for the heart- 
}ache. Some of the chapters aro absolutely inimitable. ‘Tho 
} Preface itself is worth the prico of the volume. 
| Prank Forester’s Sporting Scenes aud Characters. Dy Teury 
i William Herbert. 2'vols,,12mo. Pliladetyhia: .'B. Peterson 
} de Brothers—This is really one of the best books of its Idnd 
$ ever published. Mr. Herbert was an Englishman, educated 
} at Cambridge, who’ camo to this country in 1831, and ro- 
; mained here until he died, dévoting his time to literature and 
fivld sports. He wrote the purest English; had a keen eyo 
for the picturesque; and was moro familiar with the gun 
and rod, perhaps, tlian almost any man of his day. There is 
no work, in the same ling, in American literature, that at all 
approaches this. Several graphic. iMlustrations! adorn the 
yolumes: among thent two excellent portraits of the author. 
‘A Village Commune, ‘By “Ouida” 1 vol, 12 mo. Phile- 
delphia:, J. B. Lippincott & Co—This is quito unlike tho 
usual “Ouida” novel. It is more in the style of somo of her 
{better and shorter tales, such as “A Leaf ina Storm,” “A 
} Dog of Flanders,” etc., ete. ‘The work seems to have been 


} written, less to tell a love story, than to expose tho petty per 








than that of } secutions, and irritating tyrannies, with which the Ttalian 


Bureauctacy “grind the faces of the poor.’ If half what 
the author says is true, we should not’ be surprised, at no 
\ early day, to'seo Italy break out into communism, or some 
} other form of social insurrection. 
} The Trumpet Major, Ly Thomas Hardy, 1 vel., 12mo. 
} New York: Henry Holt ¢ Co—A recent London critic 
} said that-this author is the only ono left that-can rank with 
} Dickens; Thackeray, or George Eliot. We think such praiso 
} excessive, even though Mr, Hardy has much originality, for 
} hia narrative is often prolix, and. sometimes even dull. 
‘The present tale is, however, his best. ‘The scene is in the 
south of England: the period the early part of this century. 
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“New Fearont Every Moxtw."—The Clark Co. (Tis) = 
Merald says, in noticing our Inst number, “Peterson's? [Mxprear, Boraxy—Or m= Ganvex, Fret ax Forrst.] 





Magazine has some new feature every month; is always } 
progressive and in the advance. ‘The February number is BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M.D. 
now before us, and its new feature is a colored pattern for —— 
embroidery on net, the last ‘new thing’ in art needlework. 

Evory Indy ought to have the number, if only to get this 

new pattern, The stories are unustially fine. The principal 

embellishment is a, steel-plate, “Phe Lost Babo In The 


No, TI.—Catamvs—Sweer Frac—Aconvs Caramvs. 

A few remarks were made upon this article some time ago, 
but to which a few words can be profitably added here. it 
is well known in the country, as it is found in most low, 
Wools," one of the most charming that we have ever seen, } Wampy places; possessing long, horizontal jointed, and eome- 
‘The patterns for fashions, for the work-table, etc., etc., are ae flattoned roots, ae white og spongy, external- 
Almost countless. It is impossible to conceive how a lady's ; 1¥ tinged with green; brown and rose-colored spots: (Giizens 
hook could be better. * Peterson’ is undoubtedly, as it claims } Will mect with it in market, and readily recognize it: The 
to be, the cheapest and best of its kind.” Wp haye hundreds } or of the root is strong and fragrant, its taste swarm, pun- 
of other, notices equally culogistic, as well as private letters } Bent and aromatic. It is ene of the popular remedies to 
in the samo strain. If yon wish to got the most for your | 4°strey the odor in the Ureath of whisky drinkers. Our 
money, if yon wish to have the, best of tho lady's books, ; “éughters should regard with euspicion those gentlenen who 
paibeerite toe thts ed } habitually have cinnamon, cardamons, sassafras, cloves, Can- 

aor }ada snakeroot or calamus, in their mouths or about their 
—S ; persons. 
Calamus is a stimulant tonic, and may be used by mothers 

Txteresting Tests Map sy Tm Govenxaest Ciresisr— } jn Place of Jamaica ginger,in pain or uneasiness of the 

m the New York Tribune, of December the Vith, 1880] } stomach or bowels, the effects of flatulence from torpor 
Dr. Edward G, Love, the present Analytical Chemist for the dor debility of the alimentary canal. Before drug stores 
Government, has recently made somo interesting experi- } srero established in every country yillage, and before it vas 
ments as to the comparative value of baking powders. Dr. }0 popular to rely upon'a physician, our grandmothers weed 
Love's tests were made to determino what brauds are the © this (and other simples) frequently, and found it aspromptly 
most economical to use, ‘And as their enpacity lies in their { effectual ax more costly’ remedies; and {t-might still answer 
leavening power, tests were directed solely to ascertain the ; asa good substitute for them. Make an infusion, one ounce 
available gas of each \powder. Dr. Love's report gives the } to the pint of boiling water, and take freely and frequently. 
followin, Cannor—Daneus vel Sativa Carota, Wild and Garden Car- 

“The prices at which baking powders are sold to consum- } rot, (Daulos, the ancient Greek name). From the culpable 
ers E find to be! usually 50 cents per pound. I have, there- } neglect of our farmers, this foreigner is extensively natural- 
fore, calculated their relative commercial valnes according } ized, atid has long since become fa tréublewme weed and 
to the volume of gas yielded on a basis of 50, cents cost per} nuisance in pastures, neglected fields, fénce rows, road sides, 
pound.” and, in fact, everywhere. It is readily recognized by its 

fete Pe. j spindle-shaped, yellowish root, leaves large and pinnately 
Gas, Cubic “tive § dissected, with their segments much incised; flowers ema'l, 
Inches per scorti } white, in compound umbels, level-topped when in flower, 
each ounce per pid Senet in frnit. ‘The surface: of fields, neglected fence- 


- eee, a) Be sie ae ae frows, etc., can be socn ‘whitened'by the flowers of this plant 

















“Patapsco” (alum powder). 2 5.) 24352 49 3 in June and July. 

“Tumford’s” (ohne) fresh 2. 192.5 48 {The seeds of the wild carrot are only used in medicine, 
¢Rumfonde” Phosphate) old. 65 1. 1537 poe pou mainly as an excitant diuretic in chroni¢ complaints of 
TeeAne EE eee ent fee ost MAL 461 }the kidneys, and dropsical conditions of ‘patients whose 
Hara MulusioaRdeH Ye Ws iit ee Phatoas ears {stomachs aro enfeobled. An ounce of tho socds’ can bo in 
“Amazon” (alum powder) 292 2) 1] ) 19 44°} fused ina pint of boiling water, and the whole taken within 
« Cleveland's” (short weight 34 ounce) 108 48} twenty-four hours, 

Prteds Grommit) | et [rt |S oTlet Ts goes 40 3 The root of the garden plant has been used for a longtime, 
eT eee Ronse ae rol reddy cia eee erase much more frequently by mothers of the ‘past genora- 
qAndrewe's Pear’ oi) oes fe. 5 | 2 74 j tion than by those of the present, as a poultice to eating, 
TDS ea tla RP seamt he | Salome, punkeChcs Vicsia oa canoerons tores, to correct 
Bulk AeratedBowder.. 2 1 11 2c 1) 450 29} the fetor, and stimulate them to heal by changing their con- 


Norn.—*T regard all alum powders as very unwholesome. ; ditions. ‘The earrot poultice is also applied, sometimes, to 


Phosphate and tartaric acid powders liberato their gas too } Weers following fevers of considerable durntion, For theso 
freely in process of baking, or under varying climatic $ ®¢V¢rl purposes the root should be scraped, and brought to 
changes suffer deterioration.’ the proper pulpy consistence.:| Boiled and mashed, the carrot 
loses much of its best medicinal virtues, and becomes simply 
a mild, emollient cataplasm. 
fe cactumn, |. CANCER Root, Brzcn Drops. Epiphegus Virginiana. (Gr. 
perform mental labor, Ttacts as a brain-food, and is partieu- $ Epi, upon, and phegos, the Fey ae wean aes 
larly recommended. for Wakefulness, Hysteria, and other ; doctitute of vertlure, possessing a scaly, tuberous rout, stom 9 
iseases of the nervous system. For loss of appetite it is } to 18 inches high, with tawny, purplish, small ovate scales, 
invaluable, $ ineteal of leaves, Found in all parts of the United States, 
but only sub tegniine fagi (where Virgil spoke of his shepherd 
; 
3 





Honsrorp's Actp Prosprate should bo taken by those who 





DVERTISEMENTS inserted /in this magazine at reasonable 
es. “Peterson” has had, for more than’ twenty ‘years a 
Sireulation, greater and longer continued’ than any in the 
World. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising modium anywhero in the 
United States, 


reclining) upon the roots and under the wide-spreading 
branches of the beech tree: ~~ 

It is bitter and astringent to the taste. “Tt has beon given 
in bowel affections, but its’ chief notoriety consists in its 
having been, at one time, used by Cancer Doctorw ns a remedy 
or an infallible, in thoes malignant affections. “It wns used as 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW OCOOK-BOOK. 








a salve, or in the form of a powder. Most “cancor anti- 
dotes,” however, contain arsenic, and upon which their des- 
tractive qualities depond. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


2g-Everything relating to this department, must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Manstenran, Mass. All communica- 
tions are to be headed: “For Pereasox’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to-contribute original puziles, which 
should be accompanied by the auswors.a. 


No. 97.—Rnomnar. 

Acrots—1, The language of the Highlanders of Scotland. 
2. Walked over, 3. Pertaining to nitrogen. 4. A small in- 
terval in music. 5. Anesculent plant. 6, A guide. 

Down.—1. Alotter, 2. A relation of degree. 3. The sea- 
eagle. 4, Proparod. 5, Sudden, 6, Any ediblo grain. 7. 
A tenth part. 8. A kind of wolding. 9, Serious. 10. An 
abbreviation, 11, A letter, 


Harwichport, Mass, K, Entry. 


No. 98.—CHARADE. 
‘My first is a lover of thought. 
My second the lord of creation. 
My third for long ages has brought 
Rich products from nation to nation. 
My whole, an accomplishment, needful and rare, 
In all works of art it has a good share. 


Covington, Ky. Many Rrcwannsox. 
No. 99.—Dountr Acrostic. 
1. Toallude. 2. Atitle. 3. Ono of the signs of the zodiac. 
4, Ademon, 5. A musical instrument. 


Primals and finals name a fragrant flower. ‘Twit, 


No. 100.—Himpew Avtions. 


1. The cage in which those birds belong fell, owing to the } 


nail being too small. 
2, 'The “Winter Palace” is in Moscow, perhaps, instead 
of St. Petersburgh. 
3. Now, John, writo “bow,” “hit,” “tio,” “run” and 
“hop” on the blackboard. 
4, Would you let Mr. Fasdick enslave you, Mary? 
5. Yes, the man sold fish: 


Centerville, 0. Ve Anna B. CHAMBERS. 





Answore Next Mouth. 





Answers To Puzries 1x THE Frnrvany Nuoer. 


No. 94. 
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No. 95. 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


i LpEvery Receipt in this’ Cook-Book! has Been’ tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
3 MEATS. 

Rabbit Steiced with Cabbagel—Trim off the stalk and tho 
outside leaves of a fresh young cabbage. . Cut it into four; 
wash it and’leave it in cold water. Cut up the rabbit into 
Joints; season it with teaspoonful of pepper, a saltspoonful 
of salt, the same of mace, Cnt up a pound of the thin part 
of pickled pork into shortslices a quarter of an inch thick: 
trim, wash, and cut up two! large llecks. Put the whole, 
except the cabbage, into a.sancepan, with just enough water 
to cover the rabbit. Boil up slowly. Put in the cabbage; 

§ press it down well into the grayy, and continue to simmer 
without the lid for another hour, or till the cabbage is tender; 
press the cabbage down often. Serve the whole in the same 
dish. 

Cold Minced Meat and Eggs—Take some fragments of any 
cold roast meat, ‘Trim off all the fat parts aud mince it very 
finely. Fry a shallot chopped small in plenty of butter; 

{ when it is a light brown add a large pinch of flour and a 

} little stock, then the minced meat, with chopped parley, 

$ pepper, salt, and nutmeg to taste. Mix well, add a little 

; more stock, if necessary, and let the mince gradually get Jiot 

$ by the side of the fire; lastly, drop in a few drops of lemon 

} juice; serve with sippets of bread fried in butter, and place 

} the poached egg ou the top, 

Baked Ham,—Mako thick paste of flour and water (not 
boiled,) and cover the entire ham with it, bone and all; put 
ina pan on a spider; or two muffin rings, or anything that 
will keep it an inch from the bottom, and bake ing hot 
oyen; if a small ham, fifteen minutes for each» pound; if 
large twenty minutos; the oven shopld be hot when put in. 
The paste forms a hard crust round the ham, and the skin 
comes off with it. ‘Try this, and you will neyer cook a ham 
in any other way. 

Cottage Pie—Mince any kind of cold meat together (beef, 
mutton, veal, pork, or lamb,) put it about an inch or an inch 
and a-half deep in a pie-dish, and cover it with gravy; do 
not spare salt and pepper; cover it oyer with mashed pota- 
smooth at the top, and cut it across in diamonds with a 
j bake till it is crisp and brown at the top. .A little 
aie sauce may be considered an improvement if 
onions are not objected to, ° 

‘VEGETABLES. 

Potato Salad and Salad Dressing—Gut a dozen cold boiled 
potatoes into fancy shnpes, one-quarter of an snch thick; 
mix with some flakes of cold boiled fish, halibut, cod, or 
salmon, and pour over them a boiled salad’ dressing, made 
with six tablespoonfuls of melted butter or salad oil, six 
tablespoonfuls of cream or milk, ane teaspoonful of salt, half 
that quantity of pepper; and one teaspoonful of ground 
mustard. Into this mix one small enpful of;inegar. Doil 
woll; then add three raw eggs beaten to a foam; remove di- 
rectly from the fire and stir for five minutes, When thor- 
oughly cold, turn over tho salad, garnish-with slices of 
piekled cucumbers, beot-root, hard boiled ‘eggs, and frosh 
parsloy. ‘This boiled salad can be mado in quantitios, and 


|i 








248 FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 





kept tightly bottled for weeks. It is very palatable. When { basin with three tablespoonfula of brewer's or patent yeast, 
used for green salads it should be placed at the bottom of | previously mixed with a quarter of a-pint of warm milk or 
tho bowl, and the suladion top; for if mixed, the vegetables \ water. Mix into a light dough, taking care to use the hand 
loso that crispness which, is so delicious to the epicure. | as lightly as possible. When this is done put the dough ina 
Slices of eggs, beets, cold potatoes, serve to ornament the | warm place, to prove for half-anchour; then mould it into 
dish, what shape you please, such as small buns, etc,, or, if made the 
To Brown Potatoes—Whilo the meat is roasting, and an | 8iz0 of a small teaplate, it may be cut and buttered the same 
hour before it is served, boil the potatoes.and take off the ; #8 !uflins, or if baked ina mould it can be served at break- 
skins; flour them well, and put them under the meat, taking | f#8t or at luncheon. When cold, in all cases it must be put 
care to dry them before they are sent to table. The kidney | back into a warm place for ten minutes after being made up 
Potatoes are best dressed in this way. ‘The flouring is very | OF moulded, then baked ina moderate oven. If yoast is not 
aingial: at hand, a tablespoonful of baking powder or a teaspoonful 
DESSERTS. of carbonate of soda can be used. These will take much less 


ae... time than those made with yeast, as thoy must be mixed and 
Tertveeudding = but three tablespocus of tapioca to:00aK | 44.5 aio nut to bake gence: ewewill also makeitiie cakes 

over night in lukewarm water; in the morning, pour on 2 

this ono quart of milk, andset fton th stove til it comes to TPT atte of ate raeuck ot 

rea Cakes TWO ono and a-half pints o 
a ead sci cela four avg Wana es warm milk, in which two and a-half ounces of butter are to 
sugar, tho y re0 egg) which, who eats i ‘ ges 
Layboole ity let iticome ta:a-boil again, orvuntilit thickens | © =7'e ond, a large tablespooumhlat vets. smite welll to- 


¢ uke gether, and beat up sharply for some time; then put tho 
stirring all. the time; then pour itsin your pudding-lish} | Titre into tin hoops, frem two and achalf qo three and 
then beat the whites of the threo eggs ta a froth, sddfoUr + oir inches deep (which should ba uttered ‘inside,) and 


tablespoons of powdered sugary and spread over the toP; } teqva them near the fire to rise for a littlé while before you 

put it in the oven, and bake a light brown. put them into the oven. Do not fill the hoops more than 
Rice Pudding Without Eggs-—Put into a well buttered dish | half-full with the mixture. 

quarter-pound best Carolina rice simply washed, pour on it }  Siccet Biscuits—Rub four ounces of butter ito eight ounces 

tree pints of cold milk, sweeten and flavor to taste; put a © of flour, add six ounces of ground loaf sugar, the yolks of two 

little butter and nutmeg on the top to brown; bake two } oggs, the white of ‘one, and a tablespoonful of brandy; roll 

hours and ahaif in a slow oven, on which much of the } the paste thin, and cut it with a winegluss or cutter; egg 


success of the pudding depends. | over the:top of each with the remaining white, and sift on 
i 








Apple Suow.—Stew two pounds of apples with four ounces } sugar; bake in a moderate oven, 
of loaf sugar until tender. Beat'the yolks of six eggs with 
two ounces of: loaf sugar, and pour over them one pint of } 
boiling milk. Put this custard into a kettle, and cook until | 
itis aa thick'ss coma-our padding. Beat the whites of six | 4.4.5 vserrmwa-Dubas ov Brace Simi vk Lvowe ‘The 
Ce et Cr tnan es mpieepuontal: oF Powdered ts is finished will genenee eM nasted satin Green 
Bee ae oe apiece ant a, aly pote tie custarU/Over 5 Soria! wna akive is veRReeroNaeTNG Elda mean are 
poner e eee Sete nce 1p Dlacojan. fie otet aud of exo fused. with flioeramaetin pwhlchaiiooped aeeeTen 
prow naigeOy: { gimp ornaments: The long, half-tightifitting sacque is also 

Anher Pudding—Four eggs, their weight in sugar, butter ; trimined with gimp, and the long, pointed, hood, is-lined 
and flour, peel of one lemon, and grated rinds of two. Beat } with red satin. The bonnet is of black net, studded with Jet, 
the butter with your hand to a cream, then add the flour, ' and trimmed with a black and dark red fanther. 


stigar, and beaten eges by degrees, then the peel and juice of ae : 
the lmons. “Butter a mould, and when’ all ‘is well mixed, : Seon Bpesieinies “ Tees Tee aoe 
fill it quite fall; put battered white yaper over the top, } OTs email platted mf, The over-dxcats ee 
and tie well over with acloth, put in a pan of boiling water, } meal ony plata, 
and boil for'atout oir hours } anil “looped: Tiigh wet Shee ae THe idee 
“ } laced down the front. The brown! collar isl 
Cocoanut Pudding —) Break the shell of a moderate-sized § shaped, and tied inalarge bow in front. Lafe 
Cocoantt 9 a 9 Ieave the nut as whole as posible. Grato /yonnet, with curling ostrich feathers over the brim. 
it after removing the'brown skin, mix it with threo ounices | 54, tor sevenrne-Duiad oF Witith Rosm-Tixorp & 


of powilered loaf sugar and i tialfotince of Tomon peel. ‘ME } my Grout of this drea!istastamuineikepamacetee & 


the whole with milk, and put it into a tin Ined with puff | 5 inacisit ae 
paste. Bakoit a light brown. (2) Grato'a cocoanut, make a eee Sater appar) Eelra ries Tia Peeaue ond 


stard (two eggs to a pi iI) weet 
PT eee ee Te Tee rt ckecalt Sua. Sv Floums:Dausn oy Coe Culbee MMe ear 


small glass of brindy and a little tintmeg. 'Stir the coconnnt { i 
into this, add a bit of butter the size of a hen’s egg. Lino a} 'N@- Thoskirt has a very short train, and is slightly draped 


$ 
shallow dish with puff paste, and bake of alight brown, | { St the back. In'front, the plaits aro placed in narrow, up- 
' 


eee 
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os } ward folds, and attached to the sidés with bows of ribbon. 
Manchester Pudding —Ditio ® Ple-dish with a good short | re deep dasque has a gathered front; “It is laced down tho 
Ertst cecisthiom adage ofijamsitakolst teacdnfal of wErmi} tas a large, round collar, ouigeimm ed wietiachionde) 


mili, and) mix’ with three ounces: bread-crumbs, thres | j0". ans haltcloores ane ae 
ounces butter, three ounces whitelsugar, the xind and juice } aap oo gal ys Se orresporig ay tia 


of one small Temon, the yolks of three and the white | i 4 

of one egg, Stirall three together till it becomes akind of | Pro. y—Watxixe-Dress or Brown Camer'sTair, The 
custard, then pour the mixture into the pie-dish; and bake | UNder-skirt is made of a woolen material, with a plaid of samo 
an hour! and-a-quarter; serve very hot, with the-whites of | lor. The skirt simply draped, The deep, coat basque is 








aire secant nbet ceo thaitoge cut away in front, and has plush pockets, cuff, and deep 
5 plush cape, with two large collars. Brown felt hat, trimmed 
CARES. with brown plush and deep green bird's breasts. 


Plum Cakes—Two pounds of flour, quarter-paund each of } Fra, y.—Our-or-Doon Dues or Fawn-Coronep Foutanp. 
butter, pounded isugar, and! currants, a pinch of spice and | The skirt is finished by two knife-plaited rufiles at the bot 
salt, three or four drops of essonce of lemon. Put allintoa | tom, and gathered 60 es to fall close across the front. ‘The 
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back is draped in long, loose bows, and arranged with brown { 
silk. ‘The basque has a puffing of soft brown silk down the 
front. Bonnet of brown straw, linéd with brown satin, and | 
trimmed with a fawn-colored feather, 


Flo, vii—Our-or-Door-Dness, maile of handkerchief-pat- | 
torned camel's hair. The body of the dress is of purple 
dulilia-colored camel's hair, and the stripes are of heliotrope | 
color, ‘The basque, and two skirts, seem to form three | 
handkerchief corners. Plain dablia-colored camel's hair + 
drapes the back. ‘The deep collar, or cape, corresponds with 
the basque and skirt. The kilt-plaited rufiles and vest-front } 
is of a bins plaid of the color of the dress. Bonnet with the | 
front of heliotrope-colored silk, bound with dablia-colored 
velvet, with crown and feathers of dahlia color. 


i 
i 
Fig, yitt.—Hoast-Dress or Bru, Greny arp Wurre } 
$ 
} 


Praip Casex’s Har. The bazque and front of the dress are 
of the camel's hair, The ruffles are of blue silk, and of } 
blue, green, and white pin-striped silk—one large one and } 
oue small one being of the striped silk. A blue silk scarf | 
drapery comes from the front of the dress, and is knotted in 
Jong loops under the basque, at the back: below this a train 
skirt is folded over, and lined with the striped silk. Collar § 
of Liue silk. 


Fic. 1x.—Hovsr-Dness or Grey Sux. The bottom of the § 
skirt is kilt-plaitod; above this is a trimming of lengthwise 
puftings, and above that again the material is loosely draped | 
across. The train is but slightly draped at the back, and like { 
the basque, is finished with a rich and heavy fringe. The | 
long, plain basque has a square collar, and is trimmed with { 
white duchess lace, which is jabred down the front. } 

; 
; 
H 





Fig. x.Ix-Doon Dress or Faws-Cororro Stix. The 
skirt is made with many small ruffles, plainly hemmed, The : 
cout-basqite is of broché silk, fawn-color figured with light 
blue, light pink and olive-green. The belt is of the SS 





colored silk, as well as the strap and bows across the chest. 
‘The fichu is of India mull, edged with malines lace, and the 5 
sleeves are trimmed with the same lace. 

Tie. x1—Mantina ror Sprrxo, It is made of black { 
Sicillionne, with the sleeves formed in the mantilla, and is { 
trimmed with rows of black Ince. 3 

Fic. xu.—A Jersey Warst, made of dark peacock-! sity | 
woolen and silk, ‘This material is so elastic that one dart in } 
front,and the French back seams is all that is necessary, and { 
if the garment is cut to anything approaching the figure, the ; 
fit is usually perfect. The satin de Lyons clastic is very } 
Deantiful, but very expensive, costing about nine dollars a 
yard, the other Jersey elastics are much cheaper, The skirt ; 
should be made of a woolen or silk material, looking as 
much like the waist as possible, and a satin sash, such as is 
usually placed when the waist and skirt join. 

Fra. xu.—Car made of guipure lace and rich plaid ribbon. } 


Fro. x1v—Lanor, Savane, Downne Conan oF Ware | 
Linen, edged with Jace. 
Fre. xv—Care or Tou, Asp Jer, axp Sux Furor, } 
make ona black silk foundation. } 

Fig. xvi—Cornan or Bick Stix, embroidered in gold | 
thread, and fastened with a gold cond aiid tassel. | 

Fig. xvu.—Ginv’s Har or Brown Straw, trimmed with 
brown ribbon and large soft pompons of red floss 

F1q, xyit.—Lecnors Boxner, trimmed with a dark blue 
and red foulard handkerchief, and with a green aud bluo 
Vind. 

Fig. x1x.— Brack Straw Boxnet, trimmed with a deep 
red rose and leaves, and with a red and light yellow plaid 
sillc. 


$ 
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Genera Reanns,—We also give, this month, in advance, 
a few of the mayy new styles of parasuls. They are of 
figured «ilk, «nd of chintz; and to be quite correct, should 
} be only mse sith dresses with which they correspouid. Of 
course, there are ‘now, and 0n there will be still more 
parasols of entirely different character, of plain foulard, satin 
or silk, some richly embroidered, anil otliers exquisitely 
painted by hand. There is also engraved, in the front of the 
book, somé of the newest fancies in pins, brooches, neck- 
Jaces, charms, et. We by’ no means endorse these'things; 
wo only give thein as the fashion of the hour. ‘The elephaut 

lias taken the place Of the lizard, the pig, and other mon- 
strosities, that have had their short day with the merely 
fashionable, or the foolish. That Veautiful woman, and 
splendid rider, the Empress of Austria, brotight the pig into 
fashion, as a charm, Tn Austria the pig, strange to say, is 
considered to bring good luck, as the hotse shoe is supposed 
to, it other countries. 

‘The bonnets are ‘ilso somewhat in advance of the season, 





{ but even at this carly day, some few conie to herald the 


approaching spring fashions. But we will say here, that 


{ there was never such a variety in the styles of Lormets us at 
} present. Large and small, an inordinate overloading of 
} ornanient, and the extreme of simplicity are all equally fash- 


ionable, As the warm weather udVances, flowers will re- 
place feathers, and the spring flowers have the preference at 
this time of year over the gaudier autumn ones, thongli the 
queen rose is a favorite at all seasons, as it is not only 
beautiful, Dnt it can be arranged so gracefully with its rich 
leaves and falling buds. 

Wrars grow, shorter as the days grow longer, and tho 
half tight-fitting sacques, in hundreds of varieties, and tho 
mantilla in as many more styles, divide poptilar favor. 

‘The style of making dresses is also tis varied as ever. Ono 
rule always is observed, however, and that is, that the dress 


} must be closo-clinging in front and at the sides, but some- 


what puffed out at the back, as will be seen in all our fashion 


} plates. Short skirts are worn entirely on tle street; but for 
; the carringe, or the house, trains are usually worn, though 


not absolutely necessary, especially for young girls and 
young married women. Coat-waists are being made for the 
spring, and divide favor with the full waists and the round 
Dasques. The apron-fronts of dresses, for evening-dress, aro 
sometimes very rich material, and very simply made, and of 
a different Kind from the train. The embroidered and 
painted dresses are, many of them, exquisitely beautiful, and 
any lady who is expert with her pencil, or her needle, cau 
always have an original and tasteful dress, Painted parasols, 
and even’ painted bonnets, promise to be’amiong the novel- 


} ties this year. 


Pretty white muslin hoods, trimmed with cream or coffec- 
colored lace, are being prepared for wearing with the white 
and light cotton summer dresses. ‘They have a thick ruche 
of lace round ‘the throat, and aro tied in front with ‘cream 


} satin ribbon. 


Some of the newest parasols are of cream silk, covered 
with three deep flounces of crepé Indian muelin, edged with 
lace. On one side, thé centre flounce is turned slightly up 
to show a deep red or tea rose, with a bud and a few Ieaves. 
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Ree Nevve pes Perrrs. 


From reliable authority, we learn that gauzeg, richly bro- 
carded in the large damask patterns that have been so exten- 


(sively worn during the past winter, will be introduced for 


} full dress occasions; they will be shown in solid colors only, 
Fig, Xx—Brack Srraw Trendy Har, faced with black { as the large size of the leaves and flowers of the pattern 

silk, with a black foulard puffed crown, and a grey feather / would render them too showy were the flowers in their nut- 

flecked with brown and yellow. { ural hues. Bonnets will be worn in’ smaller sizes; In 
Vox. LXXIX.—17. 
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chintzeg and muslins, there will be an effort made to replace | other trimming, save a series of ruffles in fine cropé lisse sot 
the large showy patterned percales, by maller and more | down the side breaths and around the hem. 
delicate designs. | America has actually set the fashion to Paris, so far as the 
‘The principal changes during the past month have been | wearing of long kid gioves to balls and dinner-parties is con- 
inainly in the domain of evening dress. Plush has invaded } cerned. ‘They appeared in the United States for at least two 
even that realm, and, I am sorry to say, with no good effect. } seasons before they wero adopted in Paris, ‘They are worn 
It is too stiff and cumbersome to lend itself readily to the } very long—eighteen buttons at the very least—and are 
folds that are required in a dress to. be worn for dancing. } either white, or the faintest shades of pearl, or cream-color. 
Corset-waists of the long napped plush are worn occasionally ; The very ugly custom of wearing tan-colored undressed kid 
hy young girls, but the wearer must be of the slenderest } gloves in the evening, has been entirely renounced, 
possible make to stand so thick and clumsy a material vey I: Hooper. 
ina bodice. The newest hair-ornament for married ladies is 
# cluster of marabout feathers, tipped with gold or silver, or 
else frosted, to match the toilette wherewith they are worn, 
which they must also match im hue. The coronals of 
flowers, placed around the back of the head, which I men- 
tioned in my last, are also coming yery much into favor. 
The flowers must, be carefully selected with a view to their 
flatness and compactness of form, Any blossom that sticks 
up or protrudes at all would look ridiculous. ‘There is an 
attempt made to change the present pretty and becoming } 
style of coiffure by the introduction of masses of hair falling * 
low upon the neck, but the innoyation has not, so far, been 
considered advantageous, and it has not been widely adopted. 
The present style of reception or dinner dress is yery casy 
of imitation, and is very handsome, It consists of a train ; ~" % 
and corsage in satin or brocade, with a yest and skirt-front | ¥16. 11—Boy's Suir or Back VEtvernes, The trousers 
of velvet, or the materials may be reversed for elderly ladies, | MCh to the knees; the jacket opens over a loose white 
Thns, I have seen a young married Iady ina coreage and ; Stitt, and the collar and cuffs are of guipure lace. Black 
train of cream, and satin, brocaded with rosebuds,in palo | felt hat, faced with black velvet. 
pink and pale blue. The vest and skirt-front were of dark Fic. ry.—Ginw’s Dress or Faws-Covorep Came’s Harr. 
blue velvet. The train was caught up in full pufis just below } The body is laid in box-plaits, hack and front, and the deep 
the waist, and was tucked around the hem in deep loops | ruffle at the bottom is also box-plaited. A crimson cord and 
lined with dark blue; these fell over two narrow plaited } tassel covers the joining of the ruffle with the skirt. A small 
ruilles of satin, the one pale blue, and the other pale pink, } hood is lined with crimson, has crimson tassels at the end, 
Placed underneath the loops. A pale pink and a yale blue ; audis tied in front with cnmson satin ribbon. . Fawn-colored 
tmarabout feather, frosted with gold, was, placed at the back } felt hat, trimmed with crimson cord and tassels. 
of the fair wearer's head at one side of tho close classic cuila ; Fic. y—Lrrte Boy's Over-Dress or Gray FLANNEr, 
of her dark hair, } flecked with blue. Under-dress is of cashmere, of a medium 
Cashmere, which has been entircly laid aside during tho } shade of blue, and has a narrow knife-plaited ruffle at tho 
Dast winter, in favor of light. ladies’ cloths, will be revived”) bottom, ‘The over-dress buttons diagonally from right to 
this spring, a now make being introduced called Scotch | left, and is cut in battlements down the front, as well as 
cashmere. It is a very advantageous article,, its texture | around the bottom, and in each battlement is placed a small 
being at onco soft and firm, The twilled India cashmere | gray horn button, Gray felt hat, faced with blue velvet, 
will also be revived,. For the early spring, a new material 
called *reloursde laine,” (woolen velvet) has been introduced. 
It is a thin stamped velvet in wool instead of being mado of 
_ silk, and is yery novel and tasteful. It is used in combina- } OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
tion with silk for walking costumes. The most fashionable sc hste * 
Epes Ia pelo tts ne Tiepaiations ao Gar, da a delicate pale | After many inquiries from our subscribers, we havo established 
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Figs. 1. ANp 1—Fnont anp Back oF a Boy's Dress, of 
dark blue cashmere. The body of the dress is loose-fitting, 
; and kilt-plaited back and front, and a narrow side-plaited 
ruffle goes round the bottom, trimmed with several rows of 
white worsted braid. When the rufile joins the body of the 
dress, small tabs are fastened on with buttons, through 
which a blue cord and tassels pass, tied in front. The large 
} collar is square at the back, and pointed in front, and trimmed 
| with white worsted braid. Bow and enils to correspond, as 
H 
H 








) well us the trimming of the cufis. 








brown, called doe-Color (gris de biche), which does not diffor 3 ¢ Purcharing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit 
uch from the eagiarlait and beige colors of the past, § Zreuthing is purchase with tato and discretion, by an expert 
except in being paler and less warm in tone, Half-fitting } et buyer, at the lowest PORNO T aes, ‘Special atte tort is given 
short paletots ara shown with the few spring costumes that § every article purchased and the Ust includes| Ladies, Gentle- 
have as yot made their appearance... ‘Tho universal coat-tail } 0% and Children’s Wear, Wedding Ouffts, Infants’ Ward- 
has undergone yarions modifications, one of which is yery § 7be% Clristmas Presents, Birthday Presents, etc. ‘ 

odd; it is transformed into a large bow, with one loop and a} Madies wishing dresses, cloaks, saoques, ulsters, and ndorirear, 
single end, this last being trimmed with wide fringe. I saw } y sending bust and. seaist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
this arrangement on a plush walking-costume at Roger’s the 3 Oe ese directions as to material and color, will be promptly 

led to, 


ther day, and hh struck with its novelty and its 2 
aa z Pte advantages gained by ovr wibvoribers seing Wier orders 


A wedding-dress, furnished by this house, is in severely } ! our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the larye 
simple jalten a plain white sath with a basque-corsage, the } "ber who have been served since it has been established, in the 
latter trintmed with narrow ruffles of fine point lace, and } $47 of money, time, and trouble, 
with medallions of white jet passementerie, aes Eipeentie i - aes sean ele ies panons 
of each of which hang three pear-shaped pearl 5 bes 
ruff of pearl passementerie is placed inside of the corsage, } “#m. Address all communications to 
which is cut open iua point. .At the right side of this MES. MARY THOMAS, 
corsage, commencing at the shoulder, is set a massed garland P, 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 
of orange-blossoms, with buds and foliage, which is contin- } #@-In remitting, get a Post-Offive order, or a draft on Phila- 
ued between two ruflles of point lace down the front of the { delphia, or New York; if these cannot be liad, then register your 
corsage and the skirt, to the wearer's fect. The skirt has no } letter. 
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| oe 188! PERDING THE SWANS 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR SPRING. CHILD'S HAT 























































































































NEW STYLES FOR OUT-OF-DOOR DRESSES FOR SPRING. 


















































































































































NEW STYLE FOR IN-DOOR DRESS FOR SPRING, 








































































































NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE DRESS 
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DESIGN FOR WINDCW CURTAIN. NAMES FOR MARKING, 
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BABY’S BOOT: FULL SIZE. LAMP MAT. 


REBECCA AT THE WELL. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 








Words and Musie by ALICE HAWTHORNE. 
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She came in the twilight that com-eth ere night, And 
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beau - ti- fies earth at the close of the day; She camewitha  foot- step un- 
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fill’d from the wa-ters a ves - sel once more, Ne’er dreaming of one who should 
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lead her to claim, A home where she ne-ver had wander’d be - fore. 
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They met and he told her of scenes far away, 
Of home, and of all that was bright to the eye, ‘ 
Of herds and of flocks, and the happy display 
Of all that would charm her beneath its far sky. 
He told her of those who should come at her call, 
Of scrvants and camels to wait at her side; 
And then of a heart she should prize above all, 
And claim with a passion of friendship and pride. 


3. 
He gave to her then the fair gifts he had brought, 
And breathed with devotion his mast’rs own pray’r, 
*Till charm’d by the scene of each beautiful thought, rm 
She cried, “I will follow thee, follow thee there.” : 
The home of her youth and the pleasures that live, 
Where the heart in its childhood first greeteth its days, 
With all its endearments, the joys it could give, 
She lefi, for the soul that awaited her gaze. 
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delicate work; for the 
mistress of the parson- 
age had been carried to 
her grave three years 
before, and theminister’s 
sister, a plain, matter-of-fact woman, kept house 
for him in the most unpoetical way, and trained 
‘his two motherless children to the best of her 
id = $ ability. 
Wes impelled the Rey. Mr. Hunter ? Somehow, Mr. Hunter thought the room more 
to glance out of his study-window, ‘cold and bare than usual, as he entered it now— 
fi in the suburbs of the pretty town of } wondering within himself what possible errand 
Ludleigh, on that particular evening? And what this bright little personage could have with 
did he see? A bewitching little figure, in a }him, at such an hour. His appearance was 
quaint, but becoming dress, which was crowned } not exactly terrifying, being that of a tall, 
by a coarse straw hat, tied with blue ribbons. ‘scholarly, yet handsome man of thirty, with a 
A pair of bright, brown eyes, glanced shyly up fine head and face, and gentle, dignified de- 
beneath the brim, and the full, pouting lips _meanor. But his visitor seemed utterly over- 
looked very kissable; but it was a rather dark, whelmed, and at a loss what to say for herself. 
pale little face, on the whole, even if beautiful. * «Ts there anything I can‘do for you?” he 
The girl stood hesitatingly for a moment, by } asked, kindly. 
the gate. Presently she walked upto tlie door, “¥fyou would please,” in a’ very low voice, 
and rang the bell. A few moments Tater, Mr. and with considerable stammering, “‘to give me 
Hunter was summoned to the parlor. A lady, it | your name—I—I—don't want anything else.” 
was said, wanted to see hin. | | Mx, Hunter regarded the blushing face before 
Tt was not a very cheerful parlor. It lacked, } him, in such’ a perplexed way, that the stranger 
evidently, the tasteful hand of a woman, to give } tremblingly drew forth a book’ from a satchel, 


graceful touches of flowers, and books, and‘ and presented it to him. He smiled involun- 
(278) 
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tarily, as he glanced at the con- 
tents. It was the prospectus 
of a newly-issued work of no 
great merit, illustrated with 
rather big, coarse, wood-cuts. 
Book agents had quite often 
visited him before, but of a dif- 
ferent type from this one. 

“T have only just come—by 
the afternoon train—’ stam- 
mered the visitor, pleadingly, 
‘‘and your name will be of 
great importance to me to head 
my list. I started out to secure 
it, to-night, even though it was | 
—rather late,’ with increasing } 
embarrassment. ‘ It—it is the 
first time I have attempted any- » 
thing of the kind; but the di- 
rections say to be sure and get 
the names of all the ministers 
Jirst, even if they don’t buy the - 
book.” 

Poor child! she was trying 
to remember the “Instructions 
to Agents,” and revealing more 
than was at all wise. 

“But that- would not be 
honest,’ was the answer, as a 
pair of clear, gray eyes rested 
penetratingly on her face; * it 
would imply that I intended 
buying the book. My child, I 
cannot give you my name. The 
book, although not a bad one, 
is not a book that I can consci- 
entiously recommend. But 
anything else that I can do for 
you, I will do with pleasure, 
Perhaps you will tell me some- 
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thing of yourself, and where you are staying. ? tearfully ; ‘but I did not wish to use it; because 


You ought hardly to be out so late. 
your name ?”” 

‘Call me Miss Dickson, if you please,’) was 
the halftinaudible reply. “And I—I @idn’t 
think it was so lonely, here in the suburbs.”’ 

“ But that is not your real name?’ 

“No,” still more embareassed. 

«My dear young lady,”’ continued Mr. Hunter, 
in a kind, fatherly sort of way, “you are making 
a great mistake in this matter, There is nothing 
whatever to be ashamed of, in the occupation 
you have chosen, But it might bring you into 
trouble, to travel under an assumed name. 


May L ask : 


If 


I may not be engaged in it long, and then no one 
need know anything about it. It is not con- 
sidered so nice asstenching, but it pays better— 
that is, if I get any subscribers.” 

“Well, I will make out a list of the best people 
for youtovisit. Only you must not say that I sent 
you, as I do not subscribe for the Book myself.” 

Melicent thanked him warmly, as she received 
the list; and Mr. Hunter then rose, saying: 
“Will you permit me to go with you? I wish to 
introduce you to one of my parishioners, a widow 
lady with one little boy; she occasionally takes 


} a boarder of my recommending, and it will be 


discovered, as itis liable to be at any time, it; cheaper and better for you than the hotel. I 


would certainly weaken confidence in you.” 
‘* My name is really Melicent Clay,” she said, 








{shall be unwilling that you should go out alone, 


in any event, at this late hour.’’ 
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He thought sadly, as he spoke, that, if his wife | longing to his parish, and some took quite an in- 
had been living, he might have given Melicent a | terest in her, inyiting her to their houses when 
home during her stay in the town. ‘they had company. On one of these occasions it 

Mrs. Gale was propitious, and agreed to let | was, that the minister, for the first time, heard 
the young stranger occupy 2 bright, cosy little | her sing... When he came in, he saw a young 
room, at a very moderate price. ‘This important /lady, in an eyening-dress, quite a simple one, 
point settled, Melicent started energetically on | but showing exceptional taste; and for 2 moment 
her professional tour to such good purpose, that he wondered who it could be; but when she 
before night, the next day, there were ten sub- | looked around, and smiled, he recognized Meli- 
scribers on the first leaf of her prospectus, and ) cent, and his involuntary comment was, “ How 
she had made fifteen dollars. This really began thorough-bred she looks!’ Later in the evening, 
to look like possible wealth, and she was quite she was asked to sing, and her singing drew 
elated with her success. + tears to every eye. Mr. Hunter, as he leaned on 

It had not been very pleasant for her in the: the mintle-piece, and looked down into her rapt, 
past, poor child. Her only home was with a») upturned face, thought of St. Cecilia. , 
step-uncle, who cared yery little for her, but’ It did not take many weeks'to canvass the 
would not allow her to do anything toward } fown, and the time came for Melicent to seek 

earning her own living while under his rool; the} ‘fresh fields and pastures néw.’” © But the 
dream of her life had been to hunt up some rela-} minister, meantime, had become more and more 
tions in England; and to get money enought to go interested in her. One'day he said to his sister: 
there, she had stolen away, and launched forth; *1 think the children need a governess, 
as a book agent. She hoped to be able, in the } Martha.” 

course of a year, or so, to accomplish lier object. | “1 think so, too,” replied his sister, “They 

‘The minister often thought of the little hat with > are getting quite beyond me.” 
blue ribbons, and the - : «Well, I think I have 
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youthful face beneath © 3 made a choice,’’ said her 
it; and estimable Mrs. a brother. ‘They are very 
Gale goon noticed that fond of Miss Clay, and I 
his calls at her house = hope she will find this a 
were more frequent | . pleasant home. She has 
than they had been. Sd = i Ul come to see them, this 
He introduced her, too, 3 Wain i morning, and is now in 
to several families, be- = if Pll the garden with them, 
bn 7 ia es i iin making dolls. I’ve been 

= if | watching them for this 

i a last half-hour. Come 

: f Sy and see.” 


He led the way to the 
library window, under 
which, on a garden bench, 
a F sat Melicent, busily en- 
— Fugu gaged in her occupation. 
One little one was looking 


p f f admiringly on, but the 
Fy ae Ae { other one was already 
uP Win tired of dressing her doll, 


and was begging for a 
game of battledore and 
7 a shuttlecock. 
Miss Hunter regarded 
the picture grimly. 
“What, that little fly- 
a 4 =a away thing?” she said! 

‘ “Miss Clay,” replied 
the minister, a little 
stiffly, “is a young lady 
== of education and refine- 
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ment, as you well know, 
and I have no hesitation 
in trusting Clara and Bes- 
sie with her, if she will 
consent to teach them.” 

Miss Hunter wisely said 
no more; but. she felt 
quite sure that Melicent 
would consent; and she 
proved to be right. Per- 
haps Melicent had given 
up her intended tour of 
Europe: at any rate she 
gladly accepted the liberal 
offer made her. 

She and her pupils soon 
loved each other dearly ; 
and ‘aunt Gertrude’ was 
as kind as possible to the 
little governess; while the 
minister appeared to think 
that she was his pupil, 
and frequently carried her 
off to the study for read- 
ing and discussion, 

One day, after the five — 
o'clock tea was finished, he lingered on. His 
sister had gone out for a walk with the children, 
Melicent had a bit of fancy-work in her hand, 
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CARNATIONS. 








Pitying her embarrassment, and recovering 
from his own, Mr. Hunter continued: 
“You need not speak, dear. Only give me 


and chatted, brightly, as she went on with it. i ey sign, ego can, that you will try to love 


Never, he thought, had she looked more womanly. 
Her pretty occupation, the simple dress she wore, 
her whole air and manner, gave an home-like 
atmosphere to the room, such as it had lacked 
for long years. For awhile, he sat silent, as if 
in thought. Then he looked across at her. 

“ Melicent,” he said, “ you onee asked me for 
my name, and I refused it. Will you take it 
now—in a different way ?” 

She glanced up, shyly, and half-frigittened, 
looking, once more, the little book agent. Her 
work nearly fell from her fingers. A roseate 
glow spread oyer face and neck. After one quick 
glance, her eyes fell, and she seemed as tongue- 
tied as on the memorable evening when they ; re 
had first met. 
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me.’ 

Then, with sieht, bashful frankness, Melicent: 
silently placed her hand in his. 

They were married, in the late spring, just 
when the lilacs were going out, and the earliest 
roses coming in. Married, in the old church, 
where, every week, the pataiater preached the 
“Glad tidings of great joy.’ The “only brides~ 
maids were Mr. Hunter's two little girls, who 
could scarcely restrain from dancing and singing, 
so happy were they to have her for “their new 
mamma,’’ as they said... 

When Melicent returned from her wedding- 
winnaar l, on the Sunday after, in the 

noticed that she wore a hat: 
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Rep-1irren, arid royal, and/sweet, Brimmed with the stimmer's Ne ? 
Fragrant with’ spices, and tall; Bending to every’ 
Up to thesnn they turn Filling’ the lambent air 


Their hearts that throb and burn, 
With the breath of the summer's thrall, 
And the sunshine that crowns them complete. 


With fairy balms, and rare, 
Red-lipped, and billowed in seas 
OF spices—O amorous sweets! 


GEORGE ELIOT, THE NOVELIST 





BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 





therefore, io suppose, 
as was supposed at one 
time, that George Eliot 
had an obscure origin. 
The family is, indeed, 
a middle-class one; at 
least as those things 
are regarded in Eng- 
land; but in that class 
it holds a fair position. 
George Eliot’s brother, 
Mr. Isaac Evans, has 
succeeded her father, 
at Griff House. One 
of her nephews is 
Rector of Bedworth, 
where, among a class 
of the roughest miners, 
he works with a zeal 
and success that recalls 
= “Dinah Morris” herself. It thus appears, that 
T has often been said that no writer, since } George Eliot, not only had all the advantages of 
Shakespeare, was so Shakespearean as the } education, which come from sufficient means, but 
late George Eliot. Shakespeare, it is true, wrote} that she was descended from @ stock, that for 
in verse; and Georg Bliot, at her hest, in prose. generations, had been noted for probity, earnest- 
Yet both were dramatic before anything else, and } ness, and great strength of character. 
it is in this sense that we accept the criticism. When quite a child, she began to accompany 
Marian Evans, for that was the real name of} her father, in his daily rounds among the ten- 
this remarkable woman, was born at Griff House, } antry, and it was thus that she acquired that 
Chilvers Coton, near ‘Nuneaton, Warwickshire, | knowledge of midland: England, which has given 
England, November 224, 1820. “Her father, Mr. Vio the world the immortal Mrs. Poyser. For 
Robert Evans, was from Derbyshire. ‘The name? awhile, she was a pupil at a boarding-school at 
indicates descent from that Celtic blood, which ; Nuneaton. Several of her schoolmates are yet 
Shakespeare also shared, and without some ad-! living, and describe her as having been quiet and 
mixture of which, according to eminent authority, } reserved when a girl, with strongly lined, almost 
no one in England has ever become distinguished i masculine, features. She mastered her lessons 
jn imaginative literature. Robert. Eyans had for } with an ease that was remarkable. She took lit- 
his cousin, Elizabeth Evans, the prototype of} tle interest in the sports of her companions, 
“ Dinah Morris,” in ‘Adam Bede ;?, and in the howeyer; for she was shy and introyerted; and 
Wesleyan chapel, at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, } ‘was neyer so happy as.when alone with a book. 
there is still to be seen a tablet to her memory. i When she stood up in the class, it, has been told 
His own “early career, ”” says a writer, ‘‘was not, of her, that ‘‘her features, so heavy in repose, 
unlike that of Adam Bede; and his physique, tall, » lit up with eager excitement, which found fur- 
proad-shouldered, with massive, strongly-marked ; ther vent in the nervous moyements of her 
features, can hardly be described without recall- } hands.” She was, therefore, very emotional. 
ing the figure of the stalwart young carpenter.’ rt To the last, she was excessively plain, in per- 
Farly in life, Mr. Robert Evans won the confi- j sonal appearance. She knew this, and was 
dence of Sir Roger Mendigate, a large proprietor ; so sensitive about it, that she was unwilling to 
in Warwickshire, and became land-agent on that } sit for a photograph, or even to have her portrait 
paronet’s extensive estates. It is a mistake, ‘painted. Only two likenesses of her are in 
Vou. LXXIX.—19. (277) 
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existence, and the owners, respecting her wishes, | about a year ago, Mr. Cross, a wealthy London 
have declined to have them copied. We have’ banker, and went, with him, ona bridal trip, to the 
heard her described by two different ac-' Continent, soon after. At Venice, Mr. Cross was 
quaintances. One, the most complimentary, said + taken so ill with fever, that she could not leave 
hey face was like that of Sayaranola, Another, | his bedside, day or night. She returned to Eng- 
caricaturing it a little, said it was the face of a{ land, after his recovery, exhausted by anxiety 
horse. From the two descriptions, it is apparent ; and nursing, and haying taken cold, had not yi- 
that she had a high, projecting nose; rugged | tality enough to rally. She died,-after a brief 
features; and a massive face; but that, when | illness, at No. 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, the resi- 
excited by conversation, the soul broke through | dence of her husband. The day was the 22d of 
this dull, and apparently opaque mask, and lit December, 1880, when she was exactly sixty 
it up with transcendent spiritual beauty. Her! years and one month old, 
voice was exquisitely melodious, which added to’ Her literary career is too well known to need 
the charm of her talk. Her person was light and ' more than a passing notice. After she had left 
fragile, contrasting, in this respect, with her! school, she went to Germany, intending, it is 
large head and massive features. ‘ said, to qualify herself'as a governess. Eventu- 
It was this comparatively weak physique, that } ally, however, she abandoned this idea, and on 


hastened, perhaps, her death. She married, } her returning to England, settled in London, and 





became a contributor to the Westminster Review, {the very end. It will be as George Eliot, and 
and subsequently to Blackwood’s Magazine. } not as Marian Evans, or Mrs. Cross, that readers 
Thus, like nearly every other great novelist of } will always think of this great genius. 

the last fifty years, she began her career, by} The “Scenes Of A Clerical Life’? attracted so 
writing for the periodicals. It was in Blackwood’s ‘ much attention, that the author was induced to 
Magazine that her ‘Scenes Of A Clerical Life” | undertake a novel, and accordingly “Adam 
appeared, a series of short stories, the materials ‘ Bede” appeared, brought out by the Messrs. 
for which had been gathered by her, unconsciously, | Blackwood, of Edinburgh, in 1859. George 
in her daily drives with her father. In the j Eliot was now in her fortieth year. It is worthy 
«Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton,” one of these | of notice that it was at the same age exactly that 
stories, there is a graphic sketch of the church at ; Scott began his career as a novelist. ‘The ma- 
Chilvers Coton, where she went as a child, ‘tured powers, with which both those great 
which readers familiar with that tale will recog-/ writers started on the race, were, perhaps, one 
nize under the name of Shepperton, as it is there / cause of their vast superiority over all cotempo- 
called. The “Scenes Of A Clerical Life” appeared ; raries. ‘Adam Bede” was followed, in 1860, 
anonymously, and as if written bya man; hence} by “The Mill On The Floss,” and in 1861 by 
the adoption ofa masculine name, George Eliot, as | « Silas Marner.” 


that of their author. This name was retained tof ‘The last of these three fictions is generally 





MY FRIEN 
regarded as her master-piece, although some give 
precedence to ‘Adam Bede,’ and others to 
«The Mill On The Floss.’’ Certain it is, that, 
from this time out, George Eliot fell off, considered. 
as a mere novelist. Her increasing tendency to 
abstract thought was, no doubt, the cause of this. 
She became less dramatic, and more philosophical : 
an adyance, in one-way, but not an advance other- 
wise. For a novel is not the place for philosophy. 
It is dramaticand narrative power thatis required. 
She became, also, too didactic. It is an idea, with ; 
many persons, that ‘* Romola,’’ in which she first } 
began, so to speak, her new departure, is her } 
greatest work ; but the characters have none of } 
the vitality of those in her earlier novels; they ; 
are, in fact, but little better than galvanized } 
ghosts. Compare, for instance, the barber with } 
Mrs. Poyser, or Romola with Maggie Tulliver. 
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“Romola”’ was followed by “Felix Holt,” 
and that by “ Middlemarch.’ Then, after an 
interval of five years, in 1876, appeared * Daniel 
Deronda.” Each of these novéls bore traces of } 
more and more labor, The truth is that George 
Hiliot, like many another writer, was crushed, to 
a certain extent, by her own reputation. In the 
effort to keep up to the old mark, she became | 
constrained, she lost freshness, the marks of the } 
file began to show. Thescene of ‘* Middlemarch’’ ' 
was laid in the old midland shires; but the old ) so subjective that they have become, as it were, 
genial humor was almost entirely gone. In } literary dissecting rooms, from which all beauty 
“Daniel Deronda”? didacties quite overpowered | has departed. To this school belonged some of 
everything else. The book, in many ways, is George Eliot’s dearest friends: and their opin- 
capital ; but as a novel it is a failure. ions, doubtless, greatly influenced her. 

It is strange to see the greatest imaginative We haye said nothing of The Spanish Gipsy,” 
genius of the age, not only falling off in power, jor her other efforts in verse, for George Eliot 
which adyancing years might explain, but also ' will be remembered, not for these, but for her 
falling off in art, which is nearly incomprehen- | prose fictions. 
sible, The explanation is to be found, perhaps, Our first illustration represents the house 
in the tenets of a certain school of critics, that } where George Eliot was born: the second the 
the less objective n novel is, the better it is as a) church where she went as a child; the third the 
work of art, a school that is fast making novels * house where she died. : 
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BY ALICE D. LINDSLEY. 





So pure, so sweet, with peacefal life, The inner life that all apart, 
Whose beauty few may see. Sacred with God and her own heart, 
‘And yet, its fragrance, many years, Dwelleth in peace, alway. 
A joy has been to me: 0 life so beautiful to me! 
Has filled my life with sunshine rare, More precious than my own; 
‘And stealing on me, unaware, Sweet voice so fall of melody, 
Has blessed me utterly. ‘That lingers in each tone; 
She lives two lives, ‘The one we see Earth without thee would lose its charms, 
Unfolding, day by day, Take me, my darling, in thy arms, 
Is beautiful, how fair must be 0 leave me not aloue! 


The one that’s hid away! 





THE VERY FACE, 





BY JEAN SCOFIELD. 





Tue afternoon sun was shining into a little | you as daughters—positively as daughters ; other- 
back parlor, that looked out upon a monotonous | wise, I could not find it in my heart to leave you. 
expanse of chimneys and slated roofs. It was | Don’t cry, girls. I am sorry I mentioned what 
the melancholy sort of parlor about which 2 | John Harold said. A person who sees no dis- 
suggestion of better days lingers, The faded ‘ tinction between a gentleman's daughters and a— 
and much-mended carpet had once been fine; +a hod-carrier’s, for instance! I have always had 
the furniture had been, at some period, rich and | a yery low opinion of John Harold’s character 
fashionable; the lace curtains had plainly be-' and abilities, and this confirms it. Forget it, 
longed to a costly set, intended for grand’ win-! my dears, forget it.” 
dows. The very dresses of the girls, who sat‘ «I wonder if John Harold is not right ?”’ said 
close to the seantily-filled grate, on that dreary / Rita, in the tone of one who fears to utter treason, 
November day, expressed in every fold the cares ! when the door had closed behind her father’s 
and contrivances of genieel*poverty. Rita and ! elegant back. 

Mabel Wilthorpe, one could discern, were not} “7 think it was a most unpardonable speech,” 
the daughters of some poor artisan, out of work, { Mabel answered, languidly. ‘Poor papa!” 
but of a reduced gentleman. { “TJ don’t believe aunt Thyrza wants us. What. 

They were very pretty girls, those two sisters, ! made her repeat that speech to papa?’ 
with delicate, refined faces, sweet voices, and)  « Rita, how can you? Perhaps you prefer to 
white hands. Their beauty and grace were an ; accept poor, dear cousin’ Yates’s invitation to go 
inheritance from their father, and it was all that } and stay with her? She always had a fancy for 
that charming edition of Harold Skimpole had } you.” 
ever bestowed upon them. i ‘And she wrote such a warm-hearted, sympa- 

Rita and Mabel were in deep trouble. It was } thizing letter when poor mamma died, and came 
only a few weeks since the death of their long-; to sce us; and the first comfort I had was the 
suffering, much-tried mother; their father Was | sight of her good, old, yellow face beaming in at 
on the point of setting out for Europe, as secre-! the door,” said Rita. “That was better than all 
tary and trayeling companion to an old friend. > the cast-off clothes aunt Thyrza sent us—though 
What was to become of the two girls during his { I thank her for them, too,”’ glancing down at her 
absence? Raymond Wilthorpe, realizing clearly } black dress. 
that he was made of the finer clay of humanity, | “Rita! Cousin Yates keeps a boarding-house. 
had felt it fit that his burdens should be borne | She may be very good, but she can scarcely make 
all his life by other shoulders; and now that his } both ends meet.”? 
wearied wife had escaped from them to the graye, “Well, I'm aceustomed to that,” said Rita, 

“there remained many old aunts, soft-hearted | perversely. “It’s a yery long time since I can 
cousins, and confiding sisters-in-law, to whom } remember our making both ends meet.’ 











he could appeal. Not in vain did he calculate! «Is not that all the more reason why something 
upon their generosity. Yet there were positively | should be done for us now?” Mabel asked. 
coarse souls, related to him, in whom his poetic “Or why we should do something for ourselves. 





views of existence found no response. He had | I tell you, Mabel, I’m ashamed of our position. 
just gone grandly out of the little back parlor, } Girls without fortunes, or prospects of fortunes, 
after finishing 1 denunciation of one of these ought to have something to depend upon, besides 
cold-blooded persons. relations and possibilities. Why should we not 
“A brute!” said Raymond Wilthorpe. ‘Your } help ourselves ?” 

aunt Thyrza tells me he actually had the audacity { «Because all our friends would be shocked, 
to say that I should have brought up my daugh- } and because we don’t know how to do anything,” 
ters to respectable trades, rather than throw them ; said Mabel, succinetly. ‘There is no use in 
upon the merey of any of their rich relations. | rebelling against fate, Rita.’’ 

You are shocked, I see, my dears; but what! «I don’t see why girls were ever created, for 
matter? Your dear aunt Thyrza has a soul my part,” said Rita, gloomily. She looked at 


above mercenary meanness, and will consider! hergelf in the great, faded mirror opposite, with 
(280) 
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a glance of scornful criticism. ‘‘Empty head } For there was bitter truth in Mabel’s words. 
and helpless hands! No wonder John Harol ; She could not become a burden upon cousin 
spoke as he did,” she cried, springing up with } Yates, who had only w heart, in the place of aunt 
an energy that made Mabel start. ‘I wish I  Thyrza’s bonds and mortgages, and bank account. 
had been brought up to a respectable trade. I} Why had no pains been taken to cultivate the 
wish I wére a good dressmaker—a competent ; only talent she felt justified in hoping she pos- 
cook—anything that can earn money and is’ in- } sessed, if it were a talent, and not merely a taste 
dependent. I feel degraded when I think of } for art? 

living upon aunt Thyrza’s bounty, and having to} “Then if I could not haye been an artist like 
bear her horrible temper and ways, and growing } John Harold, I could at least have given lessons 
false, and fawning, and discontented. It would } in some school,” thought Rita. “I wonder if it 
be bad enough if I were only one of her pet par- } is too late, as it is? If I worked very hard, I 
rots and monkeys. 1 wish she had not a penny, wonder if I could eyer succeed so far as to be 








T hate myself beforehand.” able to take care'of myself? Oh, dear! if only, 
“Why, Rita!” Mabel said, in feeble dismay. I were fit for anything!” said poor Rita, breaking 
“And she will taunt us with our dependence, }into sobs and tears. ‘It was eruel of John 

and with papa’s misfortunes, and scheme to } Harold to say that. What would he have been, 

marry us to hideous old millionaires, and get us ‘if he had never been told: that it was neces- 
off her hands—and Idon’t blame her much, } sary for him to know something besides a little 
either. I won’t go near her!’ said Rita, more French and embroidery and music, and a smat- 
excited, and coming to a resolution suddenly. tering of this and that? Girls are such miserable, 

«Cousin Yates—” helpless beings. Why was not I John Harold’s 
«For heaven’s sake, Rita! What } daughter, instead of—” 

would papa say?” This monstrous supposition startled even Rita. 
“ Papa—will let me do as I like,” said Rita, Absorbed in the pain of considering her own hu- 

with unintentionally bitter emphasis, It was | miliating position, made so forcibly plain by 

too true. Mabel knew it. But the girls had } John Harold’s remark, she remembered only now 
been trained to a respectful belief in papa’s ge- } that she ought to be angry with him, since his 
* nius and virtues, and even when it had been ; reproach had been directed to her father, and not 
driven out of them by a too enlightening expe- } to her of whom he knew nothing. Did not filial 
rience, they maintained, as far as they could, ; loyalty require her to resent John Harold's plain- 
the dutiful semblance of belief. Therefore, the { ness of speech as insulting? Yet, being too 





Don't! 


younger sister did not insist upon the stumbling- 
block of papa’s disapprobation, but, changing her 
line of attack, sarcastically demanded : 

« And what will you do, if you go to cousin 


clear-sighted, poor child, not to appreciate its in- 
nate justice, she determined to forget that 
Raymond Wilthorp’s fumily management had ever 
been so disparaged, and to think of John Harold 


Yates? She is too poor to afford such a luxury } no more; to think, instead, what she could do to 
in her establishment as a fine lady. For my } help cousin Yates, and how she could improve 
part, I'd rather be dependent on aunt Thyrza, her one talent, and make it available as a travel- 
disagreeable as she is. But. perhaps you mean ing staff through the great world. Rita’s secret 


to make yourself useful in the bonrding-house by ; rebellion against fate, and aunt Thyrza’s prospec- 


washing dishes or waiting on tables?” 
“Perhaps I do,” Rita retorted; but her face 
fell, and she said no more. 7 
Mabel smiled, when her sister went out of the 


tive tyranny, had not burst out under the stimu- 
lus of that taunt to no purpose: dependent upon 
her rich relative she would not be. 

« And you shall come to me, you poor child,” 


room, 2 few minutes later, looking very thought- cousin Yates said, being taken into Rita’s confi- 


ful, “This is the Inst we ehall here of cousin | dence. ‘“ And study art, or anything, you please. 
Yates and independence, I hope,” she said to } Help me? Ofcourse. Haven't I accounts to be 
herself, ‘Weare aunt Thyrza’s own nieces, and } kept, and spoons to count, and errands to run? 
she ought to take care of us. I don’t see where Bless you! I’ve needed! somebody, just like you, 
the mighty obligation is.” in the house, this age. It’s a real kindness to 
This being a sentiment, perfectly natural to a me for you to come, my dear. ’ 
daughter of Raymond Wilthorpe, no wonder} Cousin Yates was flattered by the preference 
Mabel thought her sister’s rebellious notions odd. ila her, over the rich aunt; an@} perhaps, in 
But Rita was shut up in her little room, with a } the goodness of her heart, exaggerated’ the esti- 
head and a heart full of painful consideration. mate she placed upon Rita’s possible services. 


Was there anything in the world she could do? { But her words were a real. comfort to the young 
Vor, LXXIX.—20. 
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girl, and the latter, with all the earnestness and } should she do? She dashed away the tears, and 
good-will in the world, set about the task of } seized her hat and sacque. 

learning to be a useful member of cousin Yates’; ‘I will go.and see John Harold,” she cried. 
household, during her father’s absence. For he } “ He may be a perfect bear, as papa used to say ; 
“was coming back to take care of his dear } but artists, generally, haye something generous 
girls ;’ when, he did not say; and left them with | about them. And he ought to approve of me, for 
his tenderest blessing, one in the luxurious man- } I, at least, haye not thrown myself upon a rich 
sion wherein aunt Thyrza presided among her } rélative's mercy.” 

pet parrots and monkeys, and one under the} But misgivings seized her, when she actually 
humble roof where cousin Yates strove with vary- | found herself climbing the rather dingy staircase, 














ing success to please ‘‘a few select boarders.”’ } that led to John Harold's studio; and her heart 
“She'll be sick enough of her choice,’ aunt i began to beat faster. She wished, devoutly, that 
Thyrza crustily predicted. } she felt a little more certainty about the kind of 


She had repeated John Harold’s remark, as a ; reception she might expect to meet. But it was 
taunt, to her brother, when she consented to re- ; too late, now, to retreat. 
ceive his danghters into her house, and had taken } John Harold was scarcely more than a name to 
pains to show him and them that she regarded it ) her. She had a vague idea that, years before, 
as an especial favor; but she was none the less | he had incurred the family displeasure, by 
indignant that Rita should have shown such } sturdily declining to tread in any of the profitable 
unexpected independence of spirit, and looked } and respectable paths, his guardians and adyisers 
forward to her future repentance with a ma- } desired to open for him, and by going away to 
licious desire to make it as bitter as possible for | Italy, pursued by a hail-storm of Jugubrious 
her. prophecies, to study painting. She knew more 
" But Rita did not seem inclined to repent. She } positively that, since his return to his native 
worked and studied unintermittingly, with an ; land with a rising reputation, the relatives had 
energy no one had suspected her of possessing; } ceased to refer to him as “that flighty fellow,” 
and looked provokingly contented’ and happy, } and with few exceptions, were able to recall the 
when Mabel came to see her, in aunt Thyrza’s ; time, when they had had a secret presentment of 
carriage; although, as the sisters kissed each } the artist’s genius, and been sure he would 
other, the fashionable mourning robes, worn by } finally shed lustre on the family name. 
one, made the shabby black gown of the other Rita knocked with a somewhat tremulous hand, 
look all the shabbier. It was only after several 3 at the grim-looking door, which bore John 
busy weeks that Rita’s courage and hopefulness | Harold’s name upon its panels. It was opened 
began to abate. At last, there came ‘‘a weary | by a young gentleman, whose flowing locks and 
day,’ when the brave, little heart sank, with a { fantastic painting-jacket had eyidently been ar- 
great pang of doubt and discouragement. } ranged with a.careful eye to artistic effect. The 

“Tf T only knew,” she said to herself, looking } girl felt half-disposed to run away. Was this 
mournfully at the half-finished painting, on the } John Harold? Then she remembered that John 
easel before her. “If I only knew whether all } Harold was probably twice the ags of this 
this hard work was to be of any use. What is it } picturesque youth; and took courage thereupon 
but time thrown away, and an abuse of cousin } to inquire if he were in? Receiving a reply in 
Yates’ kindness, if I have no real talent, and no } the affirmative, and a deferential invitation to 
prospect of succeeding? I know the tinting eiieties Rita hesitatingly crossed the threshold, 
that foliage is execrable; but I don’t know how jand found herself in a quaint little ante-chamber, 
to improve it. Inever saw all my deficiencies so | a kind of harmony of carving and mosaic woods. 
plainly before If there were only some one to } A tall, bearded man rose up to meet her, wearing 
give me a few hints now and then. There is jon his faco—or so, at first sight it seemed to 
John Harold—papa’s relation—but I don’t know ; her—a decidedly cross, and by no means, re- 
him. I wonder—”’ ; assuring expression. An illusion, doubiless; 

Big tears gathered in Rita’s eyes. She was in} for a timid, second look, conyinced her that 
a mood to do something desperate. There was | John Harold’s face, though an ugly face in 
nobody to advise her; nobody near her who detail, was one of the kind that inspires confidence, 
could half-understand the passionate earnestness } and, moreover, that it lighted up with a peculiar 
of her desire to achieye ‘‘independence,” the } interest at sight of her. 
sickening doubt as to whether she had not mis- } You don’t know me, do you?” Rita invelun- 
taken her own powers, and the direction in } tarily said, struck by this look, which seemed to 
which she had been hoping to use them. What } haye something of recognition in it. 
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“No,” said John Harold, in a tone implying} “Of course I mean it. Why not? Will you 
that he rather regretted his ignorance. ‘Is it } come?” 


somebody I ought to know?” “Come? Indeed I will,” said Rita, with a 
“Tt is your cousin, Rita Wilthorpe,” said the ; brevity and earnestness that delighted her cousin. 
visitor, putting out her slender hand. ¢ He changed the subject in his abrupt way, and 
The artist took it in a hearty clasp. | invited her into his studio, as if her yisit had had 


“Tam delighted to see you,” he said, with a} no other object than to inspect whatever was 
warmth that pleased and much surprised Rita. ; interesting there. 
She had not expected John Harold to be delighted } “Who would expect one of Raymond Wil- 
to meet Raymond Wilthorpe’s daughter; haying | thorpe’s girls to show so much spirit? TI rather 
a vague idea that he held the whole family in | think there is something in that little lass,” 
light esteem; the relationship, too, was not very | observed John Harold, half to himself, and half 
well defined. }to young Dalziel, his picturesque companion, as 
But he was not thinking about her parentage, | Rita finally tripped away, a remark that sounded 
nor was he uttering 2 conventional fib. Conyen- ; to the young man painfully inadequate. 
tional fibs did not agree with John Harold’s } } “She's lovely !’’ said the young man, with an 
constitution. How could he help being delighted ; “emphasis that brought a grim smile to the lips of 
to see her? His art was no mere bread-winning } ; his senior. 
occupation to him, such as Rita hoped to apie “There’s no sentiment in these old fellows,” 
hers; it was his life, and life's breath. And } thought Mr. Dalziel, with the unconscious imper- 
here was the very face he had dreamed over, and / tinence of his age and character; and went away 
searched for in vain—the face he wanted for his | to compose a sonnet ‘*To a Beautiful Vision,”’ 
picture of Elaine, taking leave of her brother and | which he fancied Byron would not have been 
Sir Launfal at the entrance of the old tower. }ashamed of. But John sat late that night, 
No wonder Rita had fancied he looked cross, for } beside the waning fire in his studio, dreaming 
he had just come scowling away, from contemp- j over his unfinished picture—as if any brush 
lating the half-finished composition upon the | | could transfer to canvas the magical atmosphere 
canvas, at the moment of her entrance. It was / of the painter's creations—as if all art were not 
a piece of unexpected good fortune, he said to | in the end disappointment. 
himself. This it was, and not the consciousness } But John Harold’s Elaine was still a beautiful \ 
of kinship, that made his greeting so cordial. piece of work. It advanced to completion 
But Rita, knowing nothing of this, felt imme- } slowly. The artist lingered over it with partial 
diately at home with John Harold. She forgot } tenderness; touched and retouched the sweet 
the disparaging speech that had rankled in her } }face of Elaine; for the pathetic and wistful ex- 
mind so long; forgot that it was only a kind of} pression that he desired to fix upon his canyas 
desperation that had driven her to his studio; } was not always visible in the face of the model. 
and decided that she liked John Harold yery } Rita’s hopes rose as the weeks went on, and she 
much, and that her impetuous resolve had been } was seldom in a mood to look sad. 
wise and inspired. It was quite easy to confide} She was a familiar presence in the studio, long 
her ambitions, and efforts, and perplexities to} before the picture was finished, nor did she 
him—so easy, that she was frightened afterwards } vanish from it then. John Harold was nota very 
to think how much more she had said than she ; indulgent master; but he said dryly that she had 
ever intended to say. ; talent enough to encourage; so she continued to 
Having told her simple little tale of hope and 3 3 receive the benefit of his instructions in company 
fears, she waited anxiously for John Marold’s } with his other pupil, young Dalziel. Rita worked 
comment: at any rate, he was too kind to consider "patiently and gratefully. It seemed to her a 
her appeal an annoyance, she thought. But she } wonderful providence to haye found such friends 
was not prepared for any such proposition as this: } as John Harold and cousin Yates. She was hap- 
“Cousin Rita, we can help each other,” John } pier than she had eyer been in her life, poor 
said, after pulling his beard for a few moments } child; for she had grown up in the barren region 
of silent consideration. ‘Yours is the very face } of shifts and shams, which the poor and proud 
I want for my Elaine, yonder; and I could give { offshoots of wealthy families generally inhabit, 
you a few lessons—eh !—until we could decide } and there was something too genuine about her 
whether it would be worth while for you to con- } to make its atmosphere congenial. She was less 
tinue your studies. What do you think ?” and less likely to envy Mabel, for it was not in 
“Do you really mean it?” said Rita, flushing } skill of hand and eye only that Rita was im- 
up vividly in her surprise. proving. 
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It did not matter that John Harold had odd, ; in such desperate earnest, that the other at last 
brusque ways, and absent moods, and walked \ relented a little, and promised at least to ‘‘speak 
over conyentionalities sometimes in a way that | to Rita,” without committing himself any more. 
alarmed timid people: his society had the fusci-} Young Dalziel went away, quite relieved by 
nation which comes of being something thoroughly | this concession on the part of “ old John,” and 
sincere and manly ; and his conversation was an } left the artist alone in his studio, When the door 
education to a girl like Kita, who hardly knew had closed behind him, John turned his chair, 
the elements of anything. She listened to him | so that he faced the picture of Elaine, which he 
with eagerness, as to an oracle; read the books } had not the heart to part with. 
he recommended; ‘visited galleries and studios } The beautiful, pathetic face! He had never 
with him: a whole new world of beauty and } done anything so well. Why, then, as he gazed 
interest opening before her in this contact with a ; upon his masterpiece, did the man’s features con- 
mind at once original and cultivated. If only } tract with such a look of pain? Was it only the 
things could haye gone on so, forever! But the beautiful face he saw, as the shattered fragments 
weeks and months drifted by. The picture of } of some dream as beautiful? 

Elaine was finished, John Harold was going to{ ‘Well, well, I must have been a fool not to see 
the mountains to study effects of mist and shad- | all this before,’ muttered John Harold, rousing 
ows; the lessons must come toan end; and Rita } himself at last from his reverie. ‘ Why, there 
put her name down on the list of aspirants at is gray in my hair! Jt is quite trae—I am old 
H 
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teach in a fashionable school, where art” was { enough to be her father—what have I been think- 
a part of the programme of studies, ing about? Nothing! Nothing! Let it pass. 
«She wants to kill herself, I believe,” said Dal- } God bless her, whatever she does! I have my 
ziel, disconsolately, to his master, one afternoon, } art to live for; I gave up my youth to it: it must 
when the subject of Rita’s intentions had come up ; be wife and child to me in my old age.” 
between them. ‘lI never saw such an exasper-} ‘The pictured face of Elaine swam, suddenly, 
ating girl—I believe she does it on purpose.” before his eyes, ina strange mist. John Harold, 
John Harold looked up, discerning something } starting from his chair, turned his back upon 
more than common in the young gentleman’s } the painting, with a resolute gesture. 
tone. Dalziel was leaning his elbows, dismally, } It was time. There was a gentle knock at the 
on the table, with his chin between his hands. door, with the sound of which his ear was toler- 
“What is the matter?” Joan inquired. \ ably fumiliar, THe heard it now with something 
“Matter? Matter enough. I say, Harold, } like a thrill of pain, Tt was Rita, herself, whom 
you're old enough to be her father, and she has ; the opening door admitted. 
perfect confidence in you—do advise her, won't “J’m so glad to find you alone,”” she began, 
you? Why must she go into a school and work i coming eagerly up to John. ‘I have somuch news 
herself to death? Tang it! you know I have ; totell you. I’ve got place in a school—it is only 
always been fond of her, and I—I thought it} a few miles out of the city, so I shall see cousin 
would be all right between us, until last night. } Yates often; and, oh, what do you think? Ihave 
Speak to her, won't you?” just had a note from Mabel, and she is engaged, 
“What am I to say?” growled John, after ; just as I said she would be, toa hideous—and, oh, 
some startled silence. “I don’t understand. If} whatis the matter, Mr. Harold? You are not ill?” 
Rita won't have you. If that’s what you mean.” Rita’s face grew grave, with sudden concern. 
“But, you see, sir, it’s all that scheme of in- “No, no, nonsense! Ill!” said John, impa- 
dependence !—to pay old Yates, and earn money, | tiently. “Sit down, Rita. T have been expect- 
and take more lessons, and all that,’’ cried Rita’s } ing both pieces of information. So you are quite 
admirer, eagerly. “She doesn’t say she doesn’t } determined to take this situation, are you?” 
like me, and I know I could make her happy, « Quite,” said Rita, “and, oh, how glad I am 
and I’am not a poor devil of an artist, without 2} to get it! You shall all see, now, that I am not 
crust to offer his wife, but a rich man’s son, and } a useless, good-for-nothing being; and I can re- 
T adore her, Come, Harold, stand my friend, { pay cousin Yates, and you, and everybody—not 
won’t you? Can’t you say something to her? } the kindness; I don’t mean that. You have been 
Find out if she won’t change her mind?” so good to me! But for you, dear cousin John, 
“What good do you suppose my speaking to | what could I ever haye done?” 
her will do, if she won’t listen to you?” John In her impetuous way, Rita caught his hand 
said this in gruff tones, and with evident distaste ; between her own, and raised it to her lips. John 
to the proposed office of mediator. drew abruptly back, as if the caress hurt him. 
But Dalziel pleaded so perseveringly, and was! ‘Good to you! Idon’t know. Well, are you 
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sure you have chosen wisely? Is there nothing} ‘But I did not know, Rita. Forgive me. 
you would like better? I have just had a talk } You are a proud little thing, and I was afraid 


with young Dalziel about you, Rita.’ you might have let some of your independent 
Rita flushed up, at the significant tone. {scruples run away with you. Have you not 
“He is such a goose,” she said. ¢ learned to make allowances yet for your old 


“He will get over his airs and graces in time, } cousin’s blunders? Is there anything strange 
and he seems to be very fond of you,” said John, } in two young people, who have been so much 
with a grim determination to perform his mission, { together, learning to like each other?” 
at any cost. ‘¢And he has very good prospects. { «Learn to like Aim, with his affectation and 
You don’t dislike him?” Sacra! flashed Rita. ‘No, I never could, 

“No,” said Rita, flushing more and more. ‘I! even if I had not seen him every day, beside 
don’t dislike anybody. But Idon’t wanttomarry } you, cousin John. How could you think so 
him—and I won't. I don’t care what his pros- } meanly of me?” 
pects are. Do you think I am Mabel, who is} She looked up proudly into the artist’s face. 
willing to sell herself for diamonds and a brown- H Some unaccustomed expression there made her 
stone front ?”” yoice falter and cease, and her eyes droop, for 

Rita spoke quite fiercely, but a big, hot tear } ; her innocent words had gone straight to John 
sprang into each of her downcast eyes. What } }Harold’s sore heart, and awoke the hope he 
had made John Harold, she said to herself, seem } had been trying to put aside, as a dead thing. 
suddenly so cruel and cold? Jt was not his way, ; Cousin Yates, with somewhat excited looks, 
usually, to misunderstand people. H met Rita coming in, out of the twilight, upon her 


Neither of them spoke immediately. Rita was } return from the visit to the studio. 
silent, because she was too deeply wounded, she } “Your sister, and aunt, and an old Beuteman, 
hardly knew why; and the tears she was hiding } {have been here to see you, while you were gone,” 
under her dropped eyelids would have made ; cousin Yates said. “All the neighbors’ heads 
themselves perceptible in her voice if she spoke. ; were at their wiidows, watching the carriage. 
Jolin was silent, because his heart was beating } Well, well, my dear, see what you have missed ! 
fast and strong, and he was fighting back the } If you had gone to your aunt Thyrza, you might 
passionate words that came rushing up to his {have been engaged, by this time, to a great rail- 
lips, in spite of himself. Wild folly! Was he } road king, with a bald head, and pe dozen 
not twice her age? Old, awkward, just the } grown-up children, ready to poison you.” 
elderly friend whom she felt free to confide in? ; ‘Oh, cousin Yates, how glad I am I did not 
He put these questions plainly and bitterly to ; go!” cried Rita, squeezing the little, worn 
himself, before he ventured to speak, trying to ; woman, in the gingham dress, with an affection- 
assume his eyery-day manner as well as he could. hate ardor. ‘How good God has been to me! 

‘‘Neyer mind, Rita; you must do as you | You would never guess; but I am going to marry 
please,’ he said, at last. ‘I only want you to {John Harold. You must be very glad, you dear, 
be sure you are acting for the best. Why, what } old cousin, you; for I am the happiest girl in 
is the matter? Surely, you are not crying? Rita, j the whole world. To think he should love me— 
my dear child, what is it?” } insignificant, little me!” 

“Yes, what?” said Rita, the tears overflowing. ; “T really don’t suppose the man could help 
“J come to you, first of all, to tell you every- /it,’”’ said cousin Yates, not at all astonished, and 
thing, sure of finding you interested, and you ; with an air of having explained it all. 
begin to torment me about Leonard Dalziel.” ; And perhaps she had. 
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‘Tue ev'ning sunshine falls in mellow light, Nor aught of dimness mars this sunshine bright 
‘That steps the tranquil carth in golden sheen: Which fills the world, So falls the peace of God 
Long shadows cast their lines of deeper green On weary hearts that lay their burden down 

Across the sward. Above, on cloudless height, Before his feet; oh! then, though paths untrod, 

Girt with soft opal, gleams the sky to-night. Loom dark for them, and mortal terrors frown— 
Whatever cares the waning day hath seen, Who can make trouble—e’en where sorrows press— 


Now all is rest, and happiness serene; ‘When the All-Mighty giveth quietness? 





PASHA GEORGE. 





BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





In was a féte day, and everybody was cither in } able, I fear, than she expects—George, in his 
the streets, or looking on from the balconies, as } lordly way, seems to be playing the part of » sort 
Vivian Grey arrived in Madrid. On his way toy of Pasha.’ He wrote, in fact, continually 
his hotel, he caught a glimpse of an unusually § about the duties of a man who wedded a yery 
beautiful girl, sitting in a light, iron-railed } young girl, and had evidently made up his mind 
baleony, whose face appeared to him English, ; that, to mould her according to his wishes, would 
rather than Spanish, But the carriage whirled } be as easy as pleasant. He did hint, however, 
by so fast, that he had but a glance, and then it } j occasionally, that she was wayward and head- 
was gone. It was in a street, too, whose name } { strong ; but this was the fault of injudicious in- 
he did not notice. A quick turn around a corner, ; dulgence, he added, on the part of her parents, 
half-a-dozen others in rapid succession, and then } and a husband’s mild, firm rule would remedy 
he was at his hotel. { these defects. 

Our hero was young, only five-and-twenty, rich, Vivian was reasonably sorry at his cousin’s 
popular, and had always had everything his own} absence. But the glimpse he had had, as he 
way; to crown all, he was as handsome as a poet } drove through the streets of Madrid, and saw it 
ought to be, but seldom is. } in its holiday brightness, led him to think that 

At the Hotel de Paris he found letters awaiting } i time would not lang heavily upon his hands. 
him, and among them one from his cousin, | It seemed a pity to lose the slightest chance of 
George Danvers, whom he had expected to meet} enjoyment, so after restoring his outward and 
there; for they were great friends, in spite of} inner man, by a warm bath and an excellent 
ten years’ difference in age, and the total dissim-} luncheon, he prepared to sally out in search of 
ilarity of their tastes and opinions. ‘They had { amusement, or adventure. 
met in England, the previous year, after a long} Of course, later in the afternoon, there was to 
separation; and each had found the other com-} be a bull fight. No Spanish /ée would be 
panionable; yet, if either had been asked his} complete without that; and, of course; Vivian 
opinion of his cousin, his praise would have been | determined to go. The spectacle would be a new 
qualified by so many reservations, that a close } sensation. 
observer would at once have perceived how little A ticket was difficult to procure, at this late 
real sympathy existed between them. It was; hour; but money can accomplish nearly any- 
propinquity, really, that had made them chums. } ; thing. The seat he got, was not among the aristo- 

Danvers’ letter was pleasant, and full of regrets } eratic loges, indeed ; it was down in the quarter 
over the fact that he was obliged to absent him-; where the populace sat; but it was the best 
self, just before his relative’s arrival, and might } place for seeing, in the whole ring, nevertheless. 
have to remain away a fortnight or so. He had j He soon reached the amphitheatre; the special 
been called into Murcia, where his business} staircase he was to descend, was easily found ; 
interests lay, the care of which, since the death | he was in the front rank; and, moreover, had the 
of his former partner, Mr. Howard, had wholly ; end seat, close to the staircase, 
devolved upon George. ‘There was still a quarter of an hour to wait, 

Mr. Howard had died a short time after} and Vivian let his eyes wander over the vast 
Danvers’ return from England, leaving a wife and } assembly. His gaze made the round of the 
daughter. To the latter George was engaged. } mighty circle, without being attracted by any 
The engagement had been formed shortly before’ face in particular; then it settled upon the 
Mr. Howard’s death, and the marriage was now ; person seated next him. I can only describe his 
to take place soon. In all his letters to his } sensations by quoting Elizabeth Browning’s 
cousin, Danvers talked a great deal about his; grand lines: 

















love for his betrothed; but he also dwelt so; “ 4 face flashed like a cymbal on his face 
much upon her youth—she was barely eighteen And shook with silent clanguor brain and heart, 
—and her need of being trained and formed, ‘Trausfiguring him to music.” 


that Vivian as often said to himself, ‘poor ; Put into more commonplace language, what he 
thing, she'll probably find matrimony less agree- ; saw was a young girl in the holiday dress of an 
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Andalusian peasant, with a countenance which } 
might have served as a model of the highest 
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«We had better carry her out, at once.” 
He lifted the girl; the old woman aided ; and 


type of one style, and that the best, of Spanish | between them they bore her up the staircase. 
patrician beauty. The face was turned full in} Nobody noticed them, Even those nearest scarcely 
his direction, but not looking at him; the eyes} turned their heads. The poor creature might be 
were raised, and scanning the rows of seats > fainting, or dead; it was all one to the crowd; 
above; and yet even in her eagerness, the; they thought only of the bull-fight, The carnage 
damsel held up her fan in one hand, and with } had begun; the first sight of blood had done its 
the other gathered the folds of her mantilla) work; even a murder committed in its midst, 
closer, as if trying to screen her features as} could hardly haye roused the throng from its 


much as possible. ; 
Such eyes, black as midnight, yet with a} 
golden light in them; hair that shone as if 


braided out of sunbeams ; 2 complexion delicate i 


as the tint in a sea-shell; figure and attitude so } 


full of grace, that she appeared like a princess. ¢ 
3 
g 


Somehow, it seemed to him he had seen those 
eyes before, But where? $ 

“Do not stare about,” Vivian heard the woman § 
next her whisper. ‘Then he noticed the speaker, § 
a decently-dressed old body, with a face as} 
brown and wrinkled as a nut, with a pair of 
shrewd, keen eyes, which grew quite fierce in } 
their expression, as they fastened upon himself. 

The beauty turned quickly, at this warning; | 
settled lower in her seat, and fixed her gaze upon ; 
the arena, holding the fun still nearer to her 
face. The old woman leaned towards her, and 
whispered something in her ear; Vivian did not 
hear the words; but he saw the girl steal a 
glance at him, and caught her answer. 

“ A foreigner—it is no mutter.” 

“You tremble—don’t get frightened now,” 
grumbled the companion. ‘ You would come— 
don’t spoil your own pleasure.’? 

“Tm not frightened,” returned she, indig- 
nantly. ‘I am only excited.” 

At that moment, the trumpets burst into a 
louder blare; the signal was given; and the 
picadors rode in. 

Between the excitement of the opening cere-} 
monies, and the tumult. that. face had roused in 
his impulsive soul, Vivian could haye given no 
clear account of what was passing, only that the | 
bull was rushing madly about, and the picadors 





were careering wildly to and fro. A horse fell, 
killed by @ single blow from the maddened bull’s § 
horns, his rider escaping by a miracle. “Another } 
horse was plunging forward, so’ sorely wounded, 
as to be a horrible sight; a third sank down, 
with one side completely ripped open. But 
Vivian saw no more; for, without warning, the i 
girl had sunk forward, and was lying half im his 
arms, in a dead faint. 

The old woman gave one little ery, and tried to > 
seize her companion; but Vivian held his; 
burthen fast, and said, in Spanish; 





fierce absorption. 

Vivian bore the girl along the deserted 
corridor, till he reached a little room, where a 
ticket-seller had been stationed; but the man 
was not there now; the door stood open; Vivian 
and the old woman entered, and Vivian placed 
his still insensible burthen in a chair, “Oh! 
she is dead, she is dead,” cried the old woman, 
and called the seijorita by every endearing name, 
appealed to the saints, prayed, cursed, and all in 
the same breath. 

In the meantime, Vivian looked about; saw a 
water-jug and a tumbler standing on a bench; 
brought them both, and returned to the side of 
the girl, who still showed no sign of returning 
animation. 

«*She is dead—dead,”’ moaned the women. 

«You are an old fool!’ cried Vivian, so 
alarmed by her words, that he did not know what 
he was saying. ‘Can’t you help a little? 
Sprinkle her face, while I hold her up.” 

The duenna ceased her eccentric dance and her 
lamentations ; glared at him, and replied: 

«The sefior is right! I am an old fool—I 
don’t thank you for saying so, however !”” 

After that she went about her work very 
quietly, and before long the girl opened ler 
eyes, stared around, closed them again, and to 
Vivian’s astonishment, said in English : 

“Don’t tell him—don't tell!” Then followed 
a few broken words in Spanish; then the old 
woman made her drink some water, whispered 
in her ear, and the girl could presently sit wp, 
and was able to think and speak connectedly. 
“Oh, it was terrible!’ she gasped. ‘Take me 
home, Louisa—take me home !’? 

“Yes, my heart—yes, chord of my soul!” 
cried her guardian. “We must get a carriage, 
though !” 

“T will go for one!”’ said Vivian. 

The girl started at his voice. She had not 


before noticed him. She turned so white, that 
he feared she was about to faint again. 


**Do not be afraid,” he said, in Pnglish. 
«What are you saying to her?’’ screamed the 


old woman. 
i Oh, he knows I speak English,’? moaned the 
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girl. As she spoke, it suddenly flashed on him } 
where he had seen that face before. It was the } 
face in the balcony. 

“Tf you will wait here, I will find a carriage,” 
he said. 

‘We will go, too,”’ said the girl. 
well enough.” 

She could, by their united aid. They got into } 
the open air. Vivian placed them in a hack. 

** Where to?’’ asked the man. i 

“Drive straight on,” ordered the old woman, i 
frowning at Vivian. 3 

“Oh—sefior, thanks—a thousand thanks!’ } 
cried the girl. 

The old woman grumbled out something, and 
the coach started off. Vivian stood, staring after 
it, dazed, helpless—he had lost her. 

Three days elapsed. He had wandered about, 
in a moon-struck fashion, always hoping fate 
might favor him with another glimpse of that 
face. But in yain. At last, he foiled, after a 
score of attempts, to find the street where he had 
seen her, As to identifying the house, that was 
impossible; there were hundreds that looked 
like it, or had, at least, such balconies; and the 
balcony was all he had noticed. At last, he re- 
membered that he had not yet called at Mrs. 
Howard's, as his cousin had requested. He drove 
there, left a card, and in the course of the after- 
noon, received a note in reply, requesting him to 
come, the next evening, and dine with her. 

Vivian presented himself, at the appointed 
hour, and was shown into the second of a hand- 
some. suite of drawing-rooms, where he was 
begged by the servant to wait; his mistress 
would be down in a moment, Almost immedi- 
ately, the door opened again, and he heard a 
yoice say, in English: 

‘A thousand pardons, Mr. Grey, for this 
inhospitable reception. Mamma will be down in 
® moment—” , 

The sentence died unfinished on the speaker's 
lips. Vivian had turned at the sound of these 
soft tones. Ie was face to face with his lost en- 
chantress, the peasant girl of the bull-fight, the 
heroine of the balcony. 

“You—you !’’ he exclaimed, in bewilderment. 

The girl gave a little ery, turned white as the 
gown she wore, put up both hands with an im-} 
ploring gesture, and sank into a chair, 

“Don't tell!’ she gasped. ‘Don’t tell !’” 

“Never! On the word of a gentleman— } 
neyer!”’ he cried. ‘* Don’t be frightened—there ; 
is no necessity. It seems like a dream, Oh, I 
have—’ . 

Good heavens, what was he saying! He stop- 
ped in confusion, with a sharp pain at his heart H 


“T can walk 








ythink it just a chance resemblance.” 
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too—he had remembered that this girl was his 
cousin’s betrothed wife. _ 
Then he struggled hard to recoyer his self- 








} possession; it seemed so cruel to leave untried 


any means for reassuring her. He did not speak 
very collectedly, perhaps, but face and voice 
were enough to give any woman confidence; and - 
presently Violet Howard could look up and smile 


jin a somewhat tremulous fashion, and in turn 


make an effort to regain her own rudely shaken 
self-control, 

“T had always wanted to see a bull-fight,’’ she 
said, ‘ but papa and mamma held them in horror. 
Inever dared suggest such a thing as going; and 
Mr. Danvers says no decent minded woman ever 
would, He is very severe,’’ added Violet, with 
an involuntary sigh. ‘This time I could not re- 
sist. I made Louisa take me, and J put on that 
peasant’s dress, because, as she said, if anybody 
who knew me saw us, they would be sure to 
Here 
Violet began to laugh, in spite of her agitation. 
“Tt was yery funny—the getting ready—I 
dressed at Louisa’s house—she used to be my 
nurse. But, oh, I paid dearly for it—” 

“Mr. Danvers will never know it,’ replied 
Vivian, hardly knowing what to say. 

“You were so good and kind—I felt ashamed 
of the way we went off without scarcely thanking 
you, But we were so afraid of your finding out 
—and here you are Mr. Danvers’ cousin.”’ 

“And yery glad to haye begun our acquaint- 
ance by being ofa little use to you, Miss Howard,” 
said Vivian. Then, with a sudden bitterness, 
which seemed to hold a rage against himself, his 
cousin, fate—all things and persons except this 
beautiful girl—he added, ‘and we are to be rela- 
tives so soon now that I am doubly glad.” 

“Yes,” she answered, simply. She did not 
redden, or show any signs of such girlish 
agitation, as might have been expected. Her 
great eyes looked wistfully at him, then wandered 


‘ away, and once more he heard her sigh. 


And then Mrs. Howard entered, voluble with 
apologies and cordial welcomes. She was French 
by birth, with a mixture of Spanish and Anglo- 
Saxon blood in her veins, and it was evident 
from whence her daughter derived her charm of 
manner, though she fur surpassed the mother in 
beauty. 

They went into dinner presently, and a very 
pleasait dinner it proved. Mrs. Howard talked 
a great deal, and talked well. Vivian, put by 
thought, gave himself up to the enjoyment of the 
moment, and charmed mother and daughter, for- 
getting for the time George Danyers and his claim 
upon the enchantress. 








But later in the evening these eoulesoriel) 
reminders came back. Violet had gone to the 
other end of the room, to look up some music, ; 
when Mrs. Howard, in a whisper, spoke of the 
girl’s engagement. Vivian Grey quickly dis- 
covered that the mother stood in great awe of her 
intended son-in-law. It was plain, too, from her 
unintentional revelations, that George already 
carried himself in the house, in a very masterful 
fashion. He learned, too, that tlie match had { 
been of old Mr. Howard’s making, while on his 
death-bed. 

Vivian went away ina perplexed state of mind, 
and spent a goodly portion of the night in trou- 
bled meditation, At first, it had seemed to him, i 
that there was but one course to pursue—leaye 
Madrid and never see the girl again. But his 
mood changed, Ie told himself this was absurd. 
Ile could not be in love with a woman to whom 
he was almost a stranger. It would make him 
appear ridiculous, too, if he ran off in so unac- 
countable a fashion. He must, at least, wait 
till George came back. All the same, he felt a 
cortain unchristian bitterness towards Danvers, as 
if the man had stolen some treasure, which ought 
to have been his own. 

All sorts of untoward accidents deterred George } 
Danyers down in Murcia, Again and again he } 
had to write, and postpone the date of his return, 
His business manager fell ill, a fire consumed a 
portion of the foundries. There was no end to 
his annoyances, and plainly, he chafed under | 
them. But ‘Vivian must not go till I come 
back,” he wrote, That was always the burthen 
of his letters—and Vivian stayed. 

As was natural, under the circumstances, his 
acquaintance with the mother and daughter grew } 
rapidly. He went daily to the house. They vis- § 

” Sted galleries and museums together. 











Mrs. } 
Howard had led a yery retired life, and she 
scarcely knew more about the world than Violet. 
Her husband had disliked society, and she had 
conformed to his wishes, in that respect as in all 
others. The companionship of this gay, spark- 
ling young fellow was as pleasant to her as to } 
Violet. She never thought any harm would come ; 
of it. Sometimes, she was startled, by finding in 

her mind a wish that her future son-in-law more 

closely resembled his charming cousin; but this 

wish seemed a positive disloyalty to Mr. Danvers, | 





and she dismissed it, as often as it came up. 
Violet was like a flower, meantime, that has 
been brought out into the sun, after long confine- 
ment in a shady place. She grew gayer and 
more loyely each day. She had never asked her- 
self, if she loved her betrothed. She had been 
told she was to marry him, and had not dreamed 
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dot reballing Since fate, in the person of les 
father, had decided that the man was to be her 
husband, she took it for granted it was her duty 
to comply; and as she knew nothing of loye, 
supposed her feeling for Danvers, which was an‘: 
odd compound of fear and respect of fine qualities 
which she could not appreciate, was the correct 
and fitting sentiment. 

Three weeks went by; two more; then, one 
evening, when Vivian Grey went to Mrs. 
Howard’s he found his cousin there, who jumped 
up to greet him, more cordial and effusive than 
ever, But Vivian, though he tried to make him- 
self agreeable, was exasperated to sce George's 
masterful spirit, ‘* petty tyranny,’’ Vivian termed 
it, which was betrayed in a dozen ways, some of 
them so small as to be ludicrous, all of them 
irritating. If Violet chose one chair, George 
made her sit on another, If she expressed an 
opinion, he pointed out her error, with conde- 
scending patronage. 

As the evening advanced, Mrs, Howard grew 
neryous. Violet, at first, too gay, became 
plaintive, then almost cross, and finally broke 
down in a song George had bidden her sing; and 
when he reproyed her in his Pasha fashion, she 
flashed into a temper, and Mrs. Howard made 
matters worse by trying to excuse her, and mol- 






\ lify George. 


“A sweet girl—a good girl—but she needs 
discipline,’ was that gentleman’s verdict, as he 
and Vivian walked away together, ‘I think, 
for a year after my marriage, I shall take her 
down to Murcia, and Jeave Mrs. Howard here, 
}1 must have Violet entirely under my own influ- 
ence for a time.’” 

During the last hour, Vivian had heen thinking 
his cousin the most detestable being he had eyer 
encountered; but this last stroke roused his 
anger to such a pitch, that he mentally termed 
Danvers a cold-blooded fiend, and said, aloud: 

“Then, in my opinion, you will do a very 
cruel thing,’ he broke out. ‘Why, separation 
would break both their hearts.” 

«Ah, you are very young yet, my dear boy, 
and your opinigns less valuable than they may 
perhaps become later,” returned the Pasha, with 
terribly exasperating calmness. ‘* Yes—for a 
year I shall keep Mrs, Danvers in Murcia! Will 
you have a cigarette?” 

Vivian wondered, afterwards, how he kept 
from knocking the fellow down, He got away as 
soon as he decently could, There was no de- 
lusion in his mind now—no self-deception! 
He loved Violet Howard, and he hated this 
tyrant, who had stolen her; hated him, with a 
bitter hatred! He was the most wretched man 
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alive. He must go away—that was the only} giana you convinced me, that I had been 
thing to do—go at once. mistaken in your character; that you could not 

And when morning came, he had decided to} make me happy,” returned the Pasha, dispas- 
put off his departure for a week ; to start so sud-} sionately, perfectly unaware how horribly insult- 
denly might rouse suspicion, he said to himself, } ing his words were. 
in his cousin’s mind. But when the week “I wish I could,” Violet cried, no longer able 
ended, George would not hear of*his going; and } to restrain herself. “«T wish I could.” 

Mrs. Howard begged him piteously to remain— They had a stormy scene, which ended, how- 
and he yielded. ever, in the girl’s asking his forgiveness, and 

Matters were not going smoothly. George} crying herself blind and sick. But the idea of 
disapproved of the recent gayeties. He excused | gaining her freedom came up in her thoughts, 
Vivian, but he blamed Mrs. Howard. The en- i more than once, after that. 
gaged pair quarreled. ‘That is, Violet would “Your daughter don’t love my cousin,” Vivian 
get angry at her betrothed’s exactions, and he {’said, one day, to Mrs. Howard. 
would treat her with condescending superiority. } ‘The mother was aghast. ‘“ She admires him,”” 
She always ended by begging his pardon, and} said Mrs. Howard. ‘Of course, Violet is too 
being submissive for a little; but the more right-minded to do more, until married.”” 
yielding she became, the more tyrannical he} After that, Vivian said nothing more to the 
grew, and then, naturally, she would rebel | mother, but fixed a date for his departure, re- 
again. Poor Mrs. Howard! In her distress, } solving that nothing should change his purpose. 
she talked freely to Vivian; seemed to think it } But one afternoon he received a line from George, 
Violet’s duty to be a slave, and yet pitied her; } asking him to come to Mrs. Howard's. 
and George elaborated to his cousin his views of { Vivian found his cousin and the mistress of the 
matrimony; and Violet alone said nothing; but} mansion alone; the former looking more magnifi- 
her changed face was harder to bear than the } cently bland than usual; the latter a good deal 
persecutions of the other two, and between them ; fluttered, but with an expression of relief in her 
all, and his own misery, Vivian thought he must } face, as if something had oceurred to end the 
go mad. anxieties which had fretted her of late. 

The cause of this contentment in both was ex- 
plained to Grey. No announcement of Danvers’ 
engagement with Miss Howard had been made; 
the time was now approaching, which the father 
had set for the marriage; and within the week it 
was proposed to invite a few select friends to 
would avail. But he always put it off. ‘There } rejoice with them, and also to witness the signing 
was nothing to excite Danvers’ displeasure ; } of certain papers, relating to Violet’s fortune. 
Vivian never saw Violet alone in these days ; } When the intention had been stated, Mrs. 
and, besides, the Pasha was too magnificent for { Howard left the two gentlemen alone. She was 
jealousy; it would never have entered his mind } going to sce after Violet. ‘Violet was not 
that a girl, whom he had chosen for his wife, } quite well,” she said, “a little agitated, as was 
could dream of being attracted by another man! } natural, and had gone to lie down.” 

And, indeed, poor Violet was ignorant of her Vivian had borne all he could. This lest 
own secret. She knew that she was excitable} announcement was the crowning blow. He 
and nervous; was afraid of George; and that} caught sight of his own face in a mirror; and 
she shrunk from the idea of her marriage. But} wondered that its pallor, and his agitation could 
she no more dreamed that hey heart had gone} have escaped the observation of his cousin, 
out towards Vivian Grey, in other than a warm § sublime as he was in his blind fatuity. 
friendship, than she dreamed of the possibility “ George,” he said, abruptly, “you must not 
of breaking her engagement. ask me to stop for this ceremony—I can’t do it.” 

But. this latter thought, Danvers himself put in ‘Nonsense, nonsense, my dear boy. Of course 
her head; One morning, when she had offended ' you will stay,’ returned the Pasha. ‘ You are 
him, he said, with imposing gravity : my near relative. You are the proper person to 

«Violet, my child, you try my ence sorely. | serve 2s my witness.” 

It is great, but not inexhaustible! Think of the “TY should be the most improper person, in 
consequences, if you push me foo far!” } the whole created universe |”? cried Vivian. 

The spirit of rebellion flared hotly up, in} “I don’t know what you mean,” said George, 
Violet’s eyes, but she said nothing. } at last, “and I doubt if you do, yourself. But 








Each night he swore to himself, that he would 
Teave on the morrow. Each morning some 
excuse, or reason forced him to defer his flight. 
So ihe days passed, till they grew into weeks. 
Sometimes Vivian was tempted to tell George the 
truth, if no other means for releasing himself 
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my dear boy, you must stay. Your going, just { cold and white on the sofa—she had fainted 
at this time, would look to my friends, as if we} away. “ 
had quarreled. Come, come, don’t be childish. But George Danvers was not told of this faint- 
You areas wilful as Violet. There, that’s settled. } ing fit; he would be offended: and Mrs. Howard 
Let us haye a stroll.” thought it only arose from neryousness. 
He picked up his hat. Vivian moved forward, It was now the very day before that appointed 
and laid his hand on his cousin’s arm. } for the contract. During the interval, Vivian 
Wait,” he said, hoarsely. ‘I have discoy- } had seen little of Violet; she had studiously kept 
ered that I love Miss Howard—I must go.” } out of his way. Sometimes, when they met, he 
Danvers put his hat down, and for a moment} saw, in her face, that which roused a mad 
looked fierce; but the habit of self-control pre-| thought in his mind. Was it possible that he did 
vailed : besides, he knew that he never should} not suffer alone? He dared not even dwell upon 
forgive himself, if in any exigency he proved un) the reflection. 
equal to the occasion. § One day he was with Mrs. Howard. He had 
*‘Of course, no oné knows this,’ he said. } come to dine; they were waiting for Danvers; 
“You are, with all your faults, an honorable} and Violet was walking up and down in the 
man—’ rooms beyond. Mrs. Howard had a headache, 
and Vivian was in no mood to talk. They had 
all thus fallen into silence, when they were 
George looked at Vivian, as if he had been | roused by the voice of George Danyers, who, for 
school-boy, about to receive pardon. the last few moments, had been standing by 
“ Violet is not likely to have perceived it,” he ; Violet’s side. 
i 





“No human being dreams of it—least of all 
the Indy herself.” 





said. ‘You are my cousin—just that and ne «<T said it was not true, Violet,” he exclaimed, 
more to her.” “that I knew you had never been guilty of going 

‘Well, it doesn’t matter what I am to her, or} to such a place; but it is due to my dignity that 
you either,” retorted Vivian. ‘At least, you will } you should give my friend the assurance that he 


admit, now, that I should go away at once.”” } was mistaken; that you have never seen a bull- 
Again George smiled. He considered Vivian's | fight in your life.” 

presuming to fall in loye with Violet an imperti-; ‘I shall do no such thing,’ she cried. «I 

nence; still it flattered his vanity; he could } have seen one.”’ 

afford to be magnanimous. i “Ah—that time, when you were a little girl, 


‘No, I do not,’”’ he said. ‘ My dear boy, you ; and went to Cordova with your aunt, I suppose,” 
are terribly impetuous. To restrain yourself; said he. ‘Well, you were a child then. But 
will do you good—your going would strike every- } the idea of leaving anyone to think that you 
body as odd—Mrs. Howard and Violet would } could have disgraced yourself—’ 
wonder, most of all.”” } “It would not be disgraceful—all Spanish 

“T shall not stay,” cried Vivian. ‘Good } ladies go.” 
heavens, do you understand what I said 2” “That yon would have disgraced yourself, and 
‘es—yes ! Your excitable fancy makes you } outraged me,’”’ went on Danvers, waiving his hand 
think you care for Violet-—’ at the interruption, ‘‘by appearing at a bull- 

“T love Violet Howard, with all my heart and } fight, dressed as a peasant, is intolerable. You 
soul. I think you utterly incapable of Spprenar must obey me—you must deny the assertion.” 
ting her, and by the Lord, there are times, when “«T will not!” ’ 

I could murder you, with pleasure. There I Vivian had not stirred.. Poor Mrs. Howard 





hope you are silenced at last—good-bye.”” had been wringing her hands in fright. Now 
He dashed out of the room, and out of the} she started up, and hurried forward, crying- 
house. George went after him; overtook him; pope Violet, you must—you must!” 
returned to the subject, the next morning; posi- ‘You hear your mother,’’ said the Pasha. 
tively would take no refusal—and Vivian prom- ; ‘Of course, any reasonable, any sane person, 
ised, weakly promised, to remain. } would say the same.”* 
Mrs. Howard had searched for Violet in vain. | Before Violet could answer, Vivian rose to 
She was not in her room; not anywhere up-} leave. But Violet called after him. 








stairs. Just after the two gentlemen had de-{ ‘You need not go, Mr. Grey,” she said. «TI 

parted, the mother descended to see where the} am past caring who hears. I haye borne tyranny / 
girl had hidden herself. She opened the door of} long enough. It ends now and forever.’’ 

the room, back of the salon in which the cousins} She was white as death, her eyes blazing. 

had held their interview, and found Violet lying | George Danvers looked at her amazed. 
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“Violet, Violet!” groaned her mother. Still, he could not believe his ears. As yet, 
‘Let me alone!’ exclaimed the girl. “This }he could not think of the pain and suffering 
is between the man you chose for my husband } involved to him in her decision; for he loved her 
and me.” in his way; he could not believe her in earnest ! 
Mrs. Howard sank into the nearest chair, too : He must condone her offence. The storm would 
frightened for speech. Even Danyers was 3 pass. 
startled. 3 * Violet,” he said, ‘I shall never mention your 
“« Violet,”’ he said, “ we will discuss the matter { girlish imprudence again. Vivian and I will go 
later! Pray, say no more. You will regret it, ; away, now, for awhile—I will come back, later.” 
if you give way to your temper. Of course, you! ‘‘ You will not see me,” she answered. “ Mr. 
must do as I have requested. I could not permit ! Danyers, you may as well understand, that you 
So gross a scandal against you, to pass uncontra- } and L are parting forever !”” 
dicted. My wife must be free from any breath of t, Her tone, her face, brought conviction at last. 


gossip—any suspicion of light conduct.” ; For once in his life, passion and pain broke down 
“Tam not your wife,” she exclaimed. ‘ his sublime composure. He strode towards her, 

| Her persistency angered him. He retorted, H exclaiming : 
in his sternest yoice: | «You have been meditating this step—you—” 
“And you never can be, until you remove! Then he saw that Vivian had stepped close to 
this suspicion from your name.” ‘ him, and he glared at his cousin, crying: ‘‘ Haye 


“He has given me up,” Violet cried. ‘Mother you broken your word—have you told my be- 
—he did it—not I! George Danvers, I did go to. trothed wife you dared to love her?” 
the bull-fight. I went, dressed as a peasant. It} ‘No,’ said Vivian. ‘But she is not your 
is all true! I was sorry, at the time. But I; betrothed any longer, so I can tell her now, that 
am glad now—glad! You have had your own} I have worshiped her ever since the first moment 
way in this house—so much the worse for you! { we met! Violet, Violet,’ he added, turning 
Thave been a coward, a child. But your tyranny } towards her. “Forgive me—he forced me to 
has defeated itself. I am a woman now—your } speak.” 
crueliy las made me so! You haye given me She trembled so, that she could hardly stand ; 
up—I will not allow you to go back from your} but she took a step forward, and laid her hand 
word—I will never marry you—never!” upon his arm. 

She spoke so rapidly, that George could not i “‘T heard what you said, the other day,” she 
interrupt. Passionate as her words were, her } faltered. 
voice sounded cold and hard as iron. Mrs. } George Danvers rushed from the room, with a 
Howard was in mild hysterics, which no gral precipitation which he had never before betrayed. 
heeded. Vivian stood mute, under the great joy, The next morning, he sent a challenge to his 
which had so suddenly burst over his soul. { cousin; but retracted it before night, and started 
After an instant, Danvers said: for Murcia. 

“We will say no more now, Violet. I am} Within a week, he heard that Violet and 
shocked—horrified. But you are very young. | Vivian were openly engaged. He pocketed his 
I remember my promise to your father, that I} griefs, sold his share of the business to an agent 
would be patient—” Grey sent, and set sail for Australia, where, 

“Tf my father were to rise from the dead, and } possibly, he may find some girl made of suffici- 
bid me marry you, I would not do it,’ she broke | ently malleable material, to be moulded into a 
in. “Mr. Danvers, I desire you to go.” wife according to his model. 
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BY MES. MARY R. P. HATCH. 





Ov by one the days go by, One by one are battles fought, 

One by one our darlings die; One by one are good deeds wrought; 
Budding hopes and waning day, Kingdoms, heroes, deeds and all, 
One by one they fade away. One by one they rise and fall. 

One by one the seasons pass, One by one come smiles and tears, 
Frost and snow and flowers and grass; ‘Hopes and sorrows, joys and fears; 
‘Twig by twig the birilings build, ‘Year by year our lives are told, 


Drop by drop the brooks are filled. Step by step we near the fold. 
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CHAPTER XII. ;and patted the white face, as if it had been a 
ENTOMBED ALIVE. Sbaby’s. ‘Then, removing the under-clothing from 

Mr. Seymour opened his eyes, Jooked about ' the neck, she arranged her bandages, with skill 
him, and closed them again, in the impatient | and certainty, proving her boast of ability and 
patience, with which one waits for the dissolving | experience to be no idle one. In the course of 
visions of a dream. Above him, at a height ‘this operation, a slender, iron chain, passing 
of not more than six feet, lay a roof of fiat stone, around the neck, tangled itself in the bandages 
and within reach of his hand, at either side, rose and her fingers, until, with an impatient pull, 
walls of white marble, engraved with various {she drew up the round leather case, or bag, 
inscriptions. 8 attached to it. 

« Am I dead, and in my tomb?” murmured he, ; The leather case was closed by. sewing, all 
feebly trying to move, and finding himself utterly as the edge; but Bessie, taking a scissors 
unable to stir hand or foot. from -her pocket, made short work with the 

A slight rustle, at the further end of the en- ; stitches, and soon slipped out of its envelops a 
closure, drew his eyes in that direction, just in {handsome gold miniature case, oval in shape, 
time to see a small, bent figure, draped in ; about three inches in length, and bearing a crest, 
floating black garments, rise through the ground, { with a monogram ‘beneath, As she looked at 


as it seemed, and creep along toward his head. ; this device, a ghastly pallor swept over the 
“Who are you, and where am 1?” he said, $ withered face of the poor, half-crazed ela. 
feebly. “Qh, God!? she moaned. ‘Give me back 


“Tm poor Bessie, that Harold loved. He 3 myself, for a few short moments; “ oh, give me 
said I would be lady of Norman Abbey, some } my poor, scattered wits again.” 
day ; and so I will, if I can only find the lines—} For many minutes “she sat motionless; her 
the marriage lines; he said they were hidden, | hands pressed close over her eyes, and throbbing 
hereabout—” brain; and when at last she removed them, those 

© How came I here? Is it my tomb?” mur-} eyes shone with a steadier light, that brain was 
mured the wounded man again; and then un-} nearer to calm reason, than eyes or brain had 
ousnesé swept over his brain once more. —_ been for many a year. 

She opened the miniature case, and holding it 
close to the candle, looked long and attentively, 
first at the blooming, fair young girl’s face on 
the one side, then at the handsome, but furtive, 
and weak man, upon the othér. Long, long she 
looked, and at last, ‘dropping the pictures upon 
her lap, she broke into a passion of weeping, and 
covering her face, rocked herself, moaning: 

«He loved me, oh, he loved me so; and I 
Joved him! Oh, why did he leave me—why 
was he false, and weak, and cowardly—and 





cons 

“No; we're not dead, we're not dead; but 
Harold is dead ; and poor Bessie was his wife— 
his lawful wife, if only she could find the lines ; 
and he said, he dared not give them to me, lest 
J should tell the old aunt; and so he hid them 
here, under the altar; and I cannot, oh, I cannot 
find them. Wake up, and help me. Stop; he 
has fainted—it is that cruel cut—Bessie knows 
how to care for that; Bessie has seen men hurt 
in fiercer frays than that. Yes; I mind the 
time my father was all but killed by the keepers, 
bagging my lady’s game on dark night.” and where is he now! Harold, Harold—” 

She glided to the other end of the place, with ‘A sudden thought struck through her sorrow, 
the peculiar, flitting, wavering motion, that had } and dashing the tears from her eyes, she snatched 
suggested a ghostly visitant to Ruth's mind, } up the leather case, and holding it open, thrust 
when she, with Joyce, had caught sight of her, a} her fingers into its depths. Yes, there was a 
few hours earlier. Soon she returned, with a} folded paper, and as she drew it forth, and 
basin of water, some cloths, a bottle, and a unfolded it, 2 second dropped from inside it. 
drinking cup. Softly bathing and cooling the } She rose to her knees, and raised them in her 
ugiy wound, which had barely escaped being } clasped hands, above her head, whispering: 


mortal, she crooned a low lullaby, and smoothed} ‘Oh, my God, hast Thou heard, hast Thou 
(293) 
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heard me, at last? Oh, be merciful, and do not} ‘ Father Superior Notker being dead, and the 
let a disappointment cast me back into that black | responsibility of the future of Brother Jerome 
gulf of despair, whence Thou, by hope, hast ; (as he has been called) deyolying upon me, as 
dragged me. Oh, my God, be merciful!” {present head of the community, I state, hereby, 
~ Then, made sane for the moment, by the very | that he has reached his twenty-first birthday, 
excitement that had maddened her, she quietly ; that he absolutely refuses to become a Religious, 
unfolded the two papers, and read, first, a cer- } although carefully trained for one, and that he 
tificate of marriage between Harold Gresham and ; insists upon going out into the world. I have 
Bessie Noyell, signed by Henry Ridell, priest, ‘repeated to him the details of family history con- 
and witnessed by John Nokes, and Sarah Barnes, ; fided to me by Father Notker, and he intends pro- 
This document, hurriedly written in informal ° ceeding at once to England, to look for certain rela- 
terms, upon a rough slip of paper, and signed i ; tions there. His education, religious and secular, 
pencil, bore the marks of a hasty and unprepared- jis admirable, and his moral character without 2 
for ceremony; and yet was clearly legal. } flaw. It is indeed a robbery of God to take so fit 

Carefully folding and replacing the certificate, } a yessel from His House, and deliver it over to 
Bessie took out the other paper; but before open- } the service of the prince of this world; but so it 
ing it, bent over the wounded man, who lay in a } must be, according to the terms of his education, 
heavy sleep, moaning and muttering, in fever. } «Various sums of money have been received 

“Who are you then?” murmured she, putting ; from yarious parts of the world, with the memo- 
a hand under his cheek, and turning his face }randum ‘for the use of Jerome’ appended, but 
more fully to the light, ‘And how care you to 3 nothing within three years. The aggregate has 
carry, upon your heart, as a sacred treasure, } amply paid for his support. He takes the name 
these pictures and these papers—treasures that } of Jerome Seymour, and will carry this paper 
should be mine or his, alone? Can it he—they {always about his person, as a means of identifi- 
said my child was dead—dead at his birth, and { cation, Joun Ienativs Lozr, 
yet—oh, if it could be, if it should be !”’— z B.S. Mon. St. Gall.” 

With dungry impatience, she opened out the } “WhereamI? Who are you?” demanded a 
Second paper, plainly written in a clear and } sharp voice, suddenly ; and Bessie, starting con- 
clevlly hand, and read these words : vulsively, dropped the paper, and turned to the 

“This is to certify that on the 20th day of }sick man, whose great, burning eyes were fixed 
March, in the year of our Lord 18—, a gentle- ; upon her face. Dropping upon her knees heside 
man, calling himself Harold Gresham, and giving } him, and clasping his head close to her bosom, 
proof of his identity, brought a male child of } she made reply: 
three years old to our house, requesting that he} ‘*Oh, my son, my son, you are with your 
should be bred and educated as a member of our } mother; you are close to the heart that has 
community, He paid for several years’ expenses / ached and broken for need of you. My child, 
in advance, and promised to send remittances, i my child!” 
from the distant land whither he was bound. ; “Yes, T am in delirium—it is all delusion,” 
The child’s mother was already dead, and he had }murmured Jerome, struggling away from her. 
no relatives belonging to him, on either side. } ‘‘ Yet, if I am mad, how do I know it?” 
He confided to us the accompanying certificate of “You are not mad, dear child, nor am I mad 
marriage, and of the child’s birth and baptism; } now, although I have been for many a year, 
but he stipulated, very solemnly, that the child {my own, my darling, my boy, my child.” 
was on no account to be informed of his real; And weeping and sobbing, yet laughing with 
name and parentage, before his twenty-first Jey, she kissed his hands, his fevered cheeks. 
birthday, and not then, if he had decided to} ‘“Ifneither of usare mad, tell me where I am?” 
become a Religions. If, however, he insisted / echoed Jerome, feebly. 
upon going out into the world, this paper, With a strong effort, Bessie controlled herself, 
written in presence of the father, is to be given } and carefully refolding and replacing the monk's 
to him, with the certificates; and certain details ‘letter in its leathern case, she said, very gently : 
of his family history, not here set down, are to} ‘Do not be startled, dear, but you are under 
be revealed to him. All which stipulation, I, } the high altar of the Abbey ruins. Shall T tell 
Superior of this house, promise faithfully to i you how we came here, or will you trust all to 
observe. 8. J. Norker, } your mother, and sleep a little?” 

Father SiperioryMonastery of St, Galt, Berne, Switzerland.” ‘Tell me eyerything. Is it a dream ?”” 

To this were appended a few lines in another ; «No, dear, itis nodream. That man who was 
hand. Shere with you—” 
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«The impostor,’’ interrupted Jerome. } the breakfust-table, Miss Norman seeming unac- 
“Yes, if he Ga himself Harold Gresham, as | countably careless, gay, and determined to engross 

I thought I heard,” said Bessie, still struggling , | the attention of Harold Gresham, in some old- 
for composure aval self-control. **I. saw him } world story of bygone Normans, and their 


strike you to the earth, with a stone in his hand. ‘intrigues, when the servant entered with a letter 
Then he stooped over you, and thought you were | and a card upon his salyer. 

dead, for he was frightened, and tried to reyive The old lady read the one, looked at the other, 
you, and when he couldn't, he dragged you round } and saying to the man, “Show the gentleman in,” 
here, and threw you into the hole I dug to get } added, addressing her companions : 

under here. .I had hidden already inside, and ' “T wrote, some time ago, to Gimbrille and 
when he thrust you in, and put the flag-stone ; Transom, to send me a person competent to plan 
over, I just pulled you along in, and straightened | the restorations of the Abbey church, and he has 


you out, because I thought you were dead.” come. It is a pity Mr. Seymour is away just 
«Why do you live under an altar?” now, isn’t it?” 
« Becnuse we were married here, in the dark, ; Nobody replied, and through the open door, 


and the storm, and the dread of discovery: and } } Henry Thomas quietly walked in. He bowed to 
then he went away. And when I asked for the } ‘his hostess, and looked eagerly past her, at Joyce, 
proof, that I was indeed his wedded wife, and } who, on her part, turned red as a rose, and 
not what they called me, he said the marriage ; uttered an exclamation of delight. 
lines were here for safe keeping, and the priest; ‘ What’s the matter?’ demanded her aunt. 
had hidden them, and—oh, I don't know now, } “Only that Mr. Thomas is an old friend,” 
but I thought if I could ‘get inside the altar, and } j answered Joyce. ‘* He came over, in the Parthia, 
hide there, and wait, that some time the priest, } with us, and mamma knows him.” 
or he, my husband, would eome and bring them; “Oh! Singular coincidence that Gimbrille 
tome, and so I came home from that place he put } and Transom should have selected him to come 
me in—child, it was a madhouse—he put his own } here,” said Miss Norman, drily. 
lawful wife in a madhouse, he did-—but I got} «A fortunate one for me,” said Thomas, courte- 
away, and wandered home, and the people about { ously.‘ Mr. Gresham, too!” 
here never knew me, and they all will give a bite } ; “Why, how do you know him? He didn’t 
ora sup to poor crazed Bessie; and then I came ; cross in the Parthia, did he?” asked the old lady. 
to look here for the lines, and when I found the} “Certainly,” replied honest Henry, looking in 
flag loose, I made a hole under it, and so got in } astonishment at Gresham’s face of confusion. 
under the altar. But alas, the marriage lines I ; “You said you crossed in the winter,”’ persisted 
haye not found yet; but the priest or Harold ; Miss Norman, pinching Joyce to keep her quiet. 
will come some day and bring them—oh! Why, ‘©Oh, that was when I went to America. I 
it has come already! You are the priest, you } never said I came this way in the winter. Didn’t 
are the Harold, both in one, and you have }I mention, that I came in the Parthia, with Miss 
brought me the marriage lines, yes, I remember } Houghton, and Mr. Thomas? I think I did.” 


all now. Oh, but God was good.” Miss Norman never removed her eyes from 
The sick man, mingling his own delirious } his face, and after 2 moment’s silence, said: 
fancies, with the half-insane woman’s, answered, “Well, Mr. Thomas, I am glad to see you, and 


“Yes, she’s a dear child—she's only a child— } we will go at once to the library, and look over 
and her eyes, her eyes are like—what are they } the old plans of the Abbey. I suppose Gimbrille 
like—but she mustn’t cheat the dear old aunt—}has sent down the new ones that I ordered. 
all the kin J have in the wide world—an old half- } Where is your assistant? I want, at least, two 
aunt, and she not knowing me—no other kin, and } architects.” 
this dear child—dear child—? “Tt is very easy to send for another man, Miss 

And the weary voice trailed off into incoherent } Norman. There are several in the office, and at 
murmurings, and the staring eyes lost all look of } least one quite experienced in these matters.” 
reason, and the fever mounted to the brain, and “Well,” interrupted Miss Norman. ‘‘ Come to 
fired the blood, and stung every sense, and the / the library, and write for this other man. Joyce, 





mad mother sat beside the delirious son. come with me to the library. Harold, order a 
faa on horseback, to take a letter to the post. 
CHAPTER XIII. Go to the stable, yourself, and see that there is 

A COUNTER-CONSPIRACY. no delay, or nonsense, about it.” 


Ir was the morning after Mr. Seymour’s dis- “Yes, madam,” said Gresham, obediently, and 
appearance, and the little party still remained at | left the room. 


RO 
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Miss Norman stepped quickly to a side window, { ‘An admirable plan, Miss Norman,” replied 
commanding the approach to the stables, and { Henry, open-eyed at sueh fertility of resource. 
watched until she saw his narrow-shouldered } “ But has there really been a theft in the house ?”” 
figure pass down, and out of sight. Then, ; “Joyce, pow BM him. Tell the whole story, 
glancing at Thomas, and Joyce, she led the way / ‘I'm tired, now.’ 
to the library, a room so carefully built to exclude i So Joyce, simply and briefly, told the whole 
noise or disturbance, that, unless through an / story, including heraunt’s suspicions of Gresham’ s 
open window, it was impossible to hear a sound , | Yeracity, and even identity. 
from within outward, or from without inward. ; 
As the three entered, Miss Norman softly shot CHAPTER XIV. 
the bolt upon the outer door, and saw that the HARK FROM THE TOMB ! 
baize swing-door was perfectly closed, glanced at} Late, the next day, the assistant arrived; a 
the windows, and then turned a suddenly serene } quiet, fair-haired, gentlemany man, verging on 
and smiling face upon her astonished companions. } middle age. He listened to all his instructions, 
«There, I don’t think Gresham will suspect, H both public and private, with silent attention ; 
either the fact, or the import, of this conspiracy } and then proceeded to carry out his own ideas. 
—will he? I hope you won't smother, with the; Gresham, who evidently labored under great 
closed windows, but I ordered them to be so, for; uneasiness and doubt in these days, considered 
fear of—well, I said fear of a draught, to the} the new-comer attentively for 1 few hours, and 
servant, and if you like to call it draught, you} then paid no more regard to him, confining 
may—if not, call it eayesdropper. | himself to watching Thomas and Joyce with the 
“Now, Mr. Thomas,” she said, turning on i utmost suspicion, and dogging all their footsteps, 
him, suddenly, ‘I have reason to believe that} exept when Miss Norman, who had suddenly 
you are a gentleman, and a man of honor, I; developed a great fondness for his society, took 
didn’t take this child altogether on trust, but } him away to drive her phwton for her, or made 
found out something of her life, character, and} him read her to sleep. 
associates, before she left Boston; and in doing} Thomas, meanwhile, went to work at the res- 
so, I heard a good deal about you—” torations, in good earnest. He had a real fond- 
“ Really, madam—” ness for his profession, as well as a thorough 
«Tut, tut; don’t! Heroics take up time, and } knowledge of it, especially in this branch; and he 
if I choose to pay for spies to protect me from { speedily became so immersed in the consideration 
possible imposiure, it’s no more than any other} of his plans, as to almost forget the mystery 
helpless old woman, with a great property at her { underlying his obvious employment. Meantime, 
sole disposal, would do, if she were wise. Atany | the detective, pretending to be his assistant, went 
rate, I haye heard a good deal of you, and I desired } quietly about, observing everything. 
Mr. Gimbrille to send you down, in preference to Nothing escaped his attention, and hence it was, 
another man, if he considered you equally com- | that after four-and-twenty hours of observation, 
petent. There, don’t interrupt me with pretty ; he quietly followed Joyce, one morning, as she 
speeches; wehayenotime forthem. What I want } strolled out into the rose-garden, and when they 
to speak of, now, is the assistant. Do you know } were well out of sight and hearing, stepped up to 
whom I am going to have for your assistant?” her, and said: 
“Mr. Johnson is a very capable person, if—’ “Tf you don’t mind, Miss Houghton, I will 
«Tf IT want an architect. Yes, but I don’t. I { gather some of those climbing roses for you, if you 
want a private detective, that’s what I want; will stand just here, and catch them; and while 
and all that fury about not having an assistant, {we carry on this little game for anybody that 





was for Gresham’s benefit—don’t you see?” { comes along, will you be so kind as to tell me all 
‘Ts it possible ?”’ t that went on in the ruins, the night that the 
“Quite so. And probable, too, if you ener parson was lost? Miss Norman told me, but I’ve 


me as well as I hope you will. So, now, I am {a notion, if you'll excuse me, that you've the 
going to write to Gimbrille, whom I know to be } clearest head in the house, and I'd like to get the 
a very good sort of fellow, and devoted to me; } story straight, if I can.” _ 

and I shall say that I suspect a theft in the “Certainly,” replied Joyce; and repeated 
house, and want to keep it very quiet, and wish? the story, not forgetting, meantime, the pretence 
him to go to Scotland Yard, and engage their } of receiving, and assorting in her hand, the roses, 
ablest man for me. Then he shall fit him out; which Tomkins threw down to her. 

with a portfolio, bag, etc., and send him downas{ ‘Let us walk up toward the ruins. There 
from himself. See !’’ would be nothing remarkable in that, whoever 
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saw it,” said he, as the story ended; and he} ‘This one?’ And, falling upon his knees, 
stepped down from the rock, which he had } Tomkins carefully blew away the dust from the 
mounted, with the double purpose of reaching ; crevice between the flag designated and the next 


the roses, and gaining a coigne of vantage, 
whence to spy whoever might be approaching. 
“You say, that, as you fell, your hand and 


were a hole there ?”’ 


one, and examined it with microscopic eyes. 
Presently he came upon a fractured edge, where 


} a cavity, large enough to admit the fingers of a 
arm seemed to go down into the earth, as if there } small hand, remained. 
} of his own fingers, gently lifted the stone a little, 


Into this he thrust two 


“Yes, but when I went to look at the place, heey withdrew his hand, and, standing upright, 


next day, there was nothing of the kind; the old } 
stone payement seemed unbroken.” 


“Yes. Delusion of the senses, I suppose,” said 


the detective, with a certain comical twist of the } 


mouth, habitual to him. 


brushed the dust from his knees, and glaneed 
obliquely at Joyce, who watched him with tremu- 
lous interest. 
“Well?” demanded she, as he remained ait, 
“Do you happen to know where my boss is 





As they reached the Abbey ruins, this time } asked Tomkins, upon whose sallow cheek a faint 


from the end opposite Lady Amabel’s Chapel, 
Tomkins said: 
“Now, Miss Houghton, if you will be so kind, 


I should like to have you go up to the altar } 


there, just the same way you did that night, and 


tinge of red had begun to burn. 

“Who?” asked Joyce, sharply. 

“Mr. Thomas, my head man—” 

He stopped short, for at that moment, Thomas 
entered the ruins, through Lady Amabel’s Chapel, 


go round behind, and try to hit the same place } and, seeing Joyce, hastened forward, exclaiming, 


where you stumbled over the rubbish, and see if 


““T was looking for you, Miss Houghton. I 


we can’t guess at the flag-stone that would have } have just come upon a discovery that will interest 


been remoyed, 
an eye, to see if anyone is hanging round.” 


Tl stay outside here, and keep {and please you as much as it does me.” 


“Might be we could match your discovery,” 


Nodding assent, Joyce passed swiftly up the ; remarked Tomkins, carelessly. 


nave, and approaching the altar, paused. Then, 
she closed her eyes, to try to bring back the 
darkness of the night she was recalling; and 
then, with one hand upon the end of the altar, 
she glided along to the corner; turned it, still 
with her eyes fast closed; and after going a few 
steps, sank upon her knees, with one hand out- 
stretched and touching the pavement. 

As she did go, a voice, apparently close to her 
ear, a yoice whose tones she knew, and would 
have known anywhere, cried, 

“Tord, I die. Will no one rescue me?” 

With a shriek of terror, Joyce fell forward 
upon her face, and, only by a tremendous effort 
of will, saved herself from swooning outright. 
The detective glided like a shadow upon the scene, 


But, unheeding him, Thomas went eagerly on, 

“You know that this part of the church, be- 
hind the altar, is called the Lady Chapel, and 
generally, in the middle ages, was fitted with a 
shrine, for a statue of the Virgin. I wondered 
that there was no niche, or vestige of a shrine, 
or altar, in this; and it occurred to me that, 
at the time of the Reformation, the shrine might 
have been stoned up, and plastered over, and 
the image, it no doubt once contained, shattered 
to pieces. So I began, very early this morn- 
ing, with a mallet, chisel, and drill, and have 


} been chipping off this horrible plaster, which you 


can see for yourself has been daubed on the wall, 
with hardly an attempt at finish or decency. I 
am convinced that I have found the shrine, and 


his narrow eyes suddenly wide open, and glancing } am going now to send for the workmen to come 


in every direction. 

«© What is it? 
peremptorily, as Joyce struggled to her feet, and 
stood leaning against the altar. 

“JT heard Mr. Seymour's voice,’ whispered 
she, white and trembling. 

** Where?” And the bright keen eyes fairly 
scintillated, with the rapidity 
shot their imperious glances hither and thither. 

“TI don’t know. It seemed close to my ear?”’ 

«Where was your ear? Where it is now?” 

“«T was kneeling—just so.” 

«Aha! And where is that flagstone?” 


“T think this one.” 
Von. LXXIX.—21. 


What happened?” he demanded } hides it. 


with which they } 








and pull down a rough stone wall which I believe 
But the discovery which I referred to is 
not that. You see this coarse plaster, covering 
the walls of the whole chapel, up to the roof?” 

“Yes, I see,” replied Joyce, but wondering, 
all the time, whether the voice she had heard 
had been a delusion, or real. 

“Well,” pursued Thomas, unheeding her pre- 
occupation, “what will you think, when I tell 
you, that, under the plaster, lies a beautiful, 
painted wall, not fresco, but carefully elaborated 
oil painting, done by the hand of a master. Come 
here, now, and see what I haye aiready uncovered, 
close beside my shrine.” 
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He dragged Joyce away, to the very extreme end } 
ofthe Lady Chapel. This was immediately behind ; 
the high altar, and consequently the very eastern- 
most part of the whole building. Here he 
pointed to a spot upon the wall, where some} 
three feet square of the plaster had been carefully i 
peeled away, leaving exposed a patch of glowing } 


color and delicate tints, among which appeared, 





at one side, two baby feet, resting upon a mass of 
crimson dyvapery, and at the other hand, an} 
elaborately carved and ornamented post. 

“What is it?” asked Joyce, breathlessly, as } ; 
she noted one point after another, of the half-{ 
revealed picture, ; 

“Don't: you recognize it? It is—it must he, { 
a copy of the Madonna della Sedia, Our Lady of } 
the Chair. See the part of the chair, and there, 
are the feet of the Child, in His Mother's lap, 
and this rich crimson is her dress, and—” 

“Tsee; but, oh, Henry, I cannot think of it, 
now. Come back—see—Henry, I heard his? 
voice, and—Mr. Tomkins, tell him about it.’” 














AAR 
EAT DIAMONDS. 

“Who calls Harold?” asked a jaunty voice; 
and round the corner of the altar stepped Harold. 
Gresham. But seeing the open flag, the tunnel, 
and the wild form of the woman just emerged 
from it, he stopped, and would haye retreated, had 
not Tomkins exclaimed : 

“Just the man we want to give us some 
advice. Look here, Mr. Gresham.” 

Reassured by the tone and manner, Gresham 
came forward. But no sooner had Bessie caught 
sight of him, then she flew at him like a wildcat, 
and clutching him around the neck, screamed : 

“He's the man that tried to kill my boy! I 
saw him strike him down! I'll swear to it! 
Kill him, some of you, kill him out of hand!” 

“Not quite so fast, my good lady,’ replied the 











} detective, coolly, as he helped Thomas unclasp 


the throttling hands. ‘But, maybe, we will do 


j just as well to keep Mr. Gresham in the neighbor- 
‘ hood, until we have settled up some of these 


little games of his. Here’s a warrant, sir, for 
i ; your arrest, and so you'll please consider your- 


And, palpitating and breathless, with sup- ‘self a prisoner; and Mr. Thomas will maybe 
pressed excitement, Joyce rapidly led the way | ‘look after you a bit, while I see what’s at the 
back to the broken flagstone, beside which end of this mousehole, that the lady has so 


Tomkins had remained standing, his hands in‘ 
his pockets, his lips gathered in a soundless 
whistle. As they approached, he turned to 
Thomas, and changing his whole manner to one } 
of the most energetic action, said: 
“Now, sir, I’ve made up my mind to one thing. 
The missing man is inside of that place, there—” 
“Inside the altar ?”— j 
“Tf altar, you call it. He's inside of that ; 
place, and the way to it is through this.” And ; 
he tapped with his foot upon the flagstone. As } 
if it had been a summons to those within, the stone } i 
slowly rose, slid off at one side, and left exposed | 
a wild, white face, and dishevelled head, which } 
turned slowly from one to another of the group. i 
“Ts Joyce there?” asked this apparition. 
“Yes, I am Joyce.” 
“Well, he wants you. He said you were i 
here, and told me to fetch you. Come.” } 
She reached out of the sort of tunnel, in which 
she stood, and grasped the skirts of the young 
girl, who half-shrank, half-yielded to the impulse. ' 
But Henry Thomas laid a decided hand upon’ 
the arm of the weird summonser, and said: 
‘Who wants her? She must not go in there. 
‘Harold, who brought the marriage lines, he 
wants her. He says she is Joy—the joy of life.” 
A sudden, beautiful color flowed over Joyce’s ' 
face and neck, and eyen tinged her hands. 
; 





3 
nt 


Thomas looked at her, jealously. 
« Harold! 
harshly. 


Who is Harold?” he demanded, ' 


kindly uncovered for us.” 

‘What do you arrest me for?” demanded 
Gresham, sharply. 

‘Stealing a diamond clasp from Miss Norman. 
T found it in your portmanteau.” 

“My cousin gave it to me, you idiot.” 

‘Miss Norman, do you mean? Well, she said 
she didn’t, and is ready to prosecute you for the 
theft; anyhow, you’re under arrest, and I'll 
leave you in Mr. Thomas’ special charge, until I 
come back.’? 

“He'll _be safe,’”’ said Thomas, significantly ; 
}and the detective was about to step into the 
tunnel, when a hollow voice, from within, said: 

“The tombs shall be rent, and the graves give 
up their dead ;” and up, as it were, from the grave 
‘itself, rose the gaunt form and wasted face of 
Jerome Seymour, his head bound about with a 
white cloth, his eyes glittering with fever, his 
lips black and parched. 

Thomas and the detective rushed forward to 
help him out of the pit, and Joyce and the poor 
mother hovered near, like birds whose nest is 


3 disturbed. 


Nobody thought of Gresham, and seizing his 
opportunity, he stole quietly away, and was seen 
no more, 





CHAPTER XV. 
MY LADY'S CHAIR. 
“On, if you please, ma’am, would you come 
{ into your own room for amoment?” asked Martha 
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Harris, excitedly, as she encountered her mistress 
on the stairs, up which Miss Norman was labori- 
ously climbing. 

«Why, what's the matter, Harris?” 

«There’s a woman there, on the bed she is, 





} of this dead woman. 
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I forgive her—listen both 
of you—I forgive her, now that she, is dead. 
If she really was Harold’s wife, it shall be put 
$on her headstone, and I will forgive also her 
coming to die on my bed, so she has no excuse 





ma’am; and touch her I daren’t, if I was to lose | for haunting me, or troubling me any more.” 


my place for it. Such a scaresome old party 
neyer did I set eyes on, ma’am; and she says it’s 
you she wants.” 

«Wants me, does she? Well, she shall have 
me to her heart’s content, On my bed, indeed !” 
And Miss Norman, quite forgetting her infirmi- 
ties, flew up the stairs, like Joyce herself, and 
into her own room, where, stretched upon the 
stately bed, her limbs rigidly composed, her hands 
clasped upon her bosom, lay Bessie, her white 
hair falling wildly about her, her face grey and 
pinched, her eyes strangely bright, yet with a 
flickering brightness, as of a candle that flares up 
at the last, then suddenly expires. 

Something in that face, those éyes, struck a sud- 
den awe through Miss Norman’s indignant haste, 
and, pausing beside the bed, she demanded, 

“Who are you? Why are you here?’ 

“T am Harold Gresham’s wife. I am the 
mother of Harold Gresham’s son. You know 
him yery well. Heis yourchaplain. Hehasmy 
murriage lines in the little bag with the picture. 
They are bringing him home now. But I knew 
Iwas going to die, I knew it yesterday; but I 
couldn’t leave him. So, when they took him, I 
made haste, and came, very quickly, before I should 
have no more strength, for Harold always prom- 
ised me I should come to Norman Abbey at last. 


He saidI should be mistress here, but I don’t } 


care about that now. Icame here to die, and 
I am dying. Dying at Norman Abbey—my 
husband’s home—my son’s home—my home to 
die in, but not to live in. Harold Gresham’s 
wife—mind you put it on my gravestone—and 
say I died at Norman Abbey. Hark! they are 
bringing my son—welcome home, my boy—” 
She calmly closed her eyes, and breathed one 
long, chill sigh. A sudden confusion and voices, 
in the lower hall, meantime, broke the silence. 
««Good heavens, what has happened? What is 
it? What?” moaned Miss Norman, wildly, 
as she sank, helplessly, into the chair that Harris 
pushed up behind her. A light foot ran up the 
stairs, a blithe face peeped in at the door, a voice 
quivering with joy and excitement, cried aloud, 
« Aunt, aunt, where are you? Qh, aunt, Mr. 
Seymour is found—he is alive—he has come 
home !” 
Miss Norman staggered to her feet, exclaiming, 
. “Where is he? Let me go to him. He will 








“Oh, aunt, she is the woman who came out of 
the ground, just now,” exclaimed Joyce, looking, 
for the first time, at the quiet figure upon the bed. 

*«Very well,’ replied her aunt, complacently. 
“Then, it is quite suitable that she should go 
back into the ground. I shall speak to Mr. Sey- 
mour about it. Where is he?” 

«They are conveying him up to his own room, 
I believe. He is very ill.” . 

And Joyce, all her bright spirits and joyous 
excitement quenched by the cold waters of death, 
that had suddenly swept over her life, softly fol- 
‘lowed her aunt out of her room, and along the 

corridor, to the door of the handsome apartment 
devoted to Mr. Seymour’s use. But outside the 
;} door she paused, in maiden shyness, while her 
aunt went in, and the hastily summoned physi- 
cian, and then Harris and the housekeeper; and 
} still she lingered, until the latter, coming up, re- 
} ported ; 
" «The doctor says he’ll live, ma’am, if all goes 
} favorable, and he is well taken care of, and that 
he'll be, for I shall nurse him myself.” 

«Then I’m sure he'll be well taken care of, 
Mrs. Sanderson,”’ said Joyce, gracicusly; and 
slowly going down the stairs, one at a time, her 
finger on her lip, she, for the first time, con- 

{ fronted the question, 

“Do I really dislike him so much? Why 
} should I be so glad that he is recovering ?”” 
} Just outside the hall door, stood Henry 
i Thomas, a gloomy shadow upon his face, the 
darkening of a cruel pain in the honest eyes, 
that met Joyce’s enquiring glance. Instinctively, 
she put her hand into his, and asked: 

«¢ What is it, Henry?” 

“Oh! nothing—nothing new,” replied the 
brave fellow, forcing a smile, and pressing the 
little hand, before he let it go. ‘Only my hope 
} seems farther off than eyer. Joyce, I saw your 











} 


} face, when Mr. Seymour appeared.” 


“Of course, I was glad—we all were,’ mur- 
mured Joyce, the face of which he spoke, glowing 
with a tender shame and consciousness—glowing 


lwith the dawnight of a love that he who loved 


her so steadfastly and so hopelessly, knew was 
not for him, then, or ever. He stood a moment, 
his hand clenched upon the stone rail of the 
terrace where they had met, his eyes staring out 
} over the lovely country, to the distant rim of dark 


settle all this, he will advise us, he will take care ; blue sea closing the horizon; then, with one long 
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sigh, he put by the bitter thought forever, and ; her knees, Joyce burst into tears. Henry asked 
said, almost cheerfully : }m0 explanations, waited for no further urging, 
“Well, Joyce, God bless you, wherever you go, } but with swift, strong blows of the mattock, 
and however your life is appointed. God bless, } followed by the use of his own hands, uncoyered, 
and keep you! I will go back to my work, in} and dragged to the surface, a bronze casket, 
the chapel, and finish uncovering Our Lady of § secured with three diverse locks, and laid it at 
the Chair.” Joyce's feet. 
““<Our Lady of the Chair,’’’ repeated Joyce, «There it is. What about it?” 
struggling vaguely after some dim association “Oh! nothing. Yes! wait, wait, sit down here, 
with the phrase, ‘‘ Our Lady of the Chair’—yes, } and I will tell you. It is what I came oyer to 
of course she is—but—oh—my Lady’s Chair! } England for, to find this casket.” 





Can it be that, she meant ?”” So, seated there upon the dusty pavement, with 
“Whomeant? What do youmean?’ demanded } Our Lady of the Chair bending her sweet face 
Thomas, more bewildered than usual. aboye, Joyce told the story of my Lady’s gems, 
“Come down then—quick !”’ was her reply. | and how they had been buried under Our Lady’s 


With no further explanation, she skimmed down { Chair, and of the mysterious clue, so cleyerly un- 
the steps, and along the walks of the shrubbery, to} raveled by her mother, and of her own determi- 
the principal entrance of the old Abbey, and up | nation to follow it out. 
the naye, and round behind the altar, and through «And now here they are, actually in my hands,” 
the Lady Chapel, to its further point, where the } said she, triumphantly but vainly struggling to 
ragged patch of color showed brightly in the } lift the casket into her lap. 
noontide light, from out the old gray wall. « But only to be given to your aunt, after all,” 

When Thomas, with his slower motion, reached } said Henry, in a matter of course tone. 
the spot, she was picking away the plaster, with} Joyce stared at him, for a moment. His eyes 
her fingers, already cut and bleeding; and as he} met hers, with a clear and honest strength, not to 





approached, she cried, impatiently : be resisted, or parleyed with, A burning blush 
‘Quick, quick, get it uncovered as fast as you } spread over Joyce’s face: and in the fire of that 
can, Henry! Quick, quick.” } shame was burned up, once for all, the false and 


Throwing off his coat, he seized the chisel } dangerous teachings of her childhood; the selfish 
and mallet lying by, and applied himself to the } and crooked policy her mother had vainly tried to 
work so industriously and eagerly, that in less ; graft upon the noble nature of her child. 
than an hour the whole picture lay bare, showing} Yes, then and forever, she abandoned all idea 
itself, beyond a doubt, as an admirable copy of } of appropriating the jewels to herself. Of right 


Raphael’s incomparable piece. " } she felt they belonged to Miss Norman. ‘To keep 
“There, you see. Ain’t it beautiful?” asked } them would be to violate hospitality. 
Thomas, turning round. “Of course, to be given to my aunt,” said she, 


“Now, lift this,” was her only and impatient) humbly. ‘Will you bring it to her, now?” 
answer, and pointing to the flagstone, directly “Let us fill up this hole, first, and not have too 
beneath the painted chair of the Madonna, ‘* Raise } many nine-days wonders to astonish our visitors.” 
me that stone.’’ So, presently, the casket was taken to the lady 

Silently he obeyed, and first inserting the edge } of Norman Abbey, and being with much difficulty 
of the chisel, and following it with the bar, soon } opened, displayed all its marvel of rare and gor- 
succeeded in dislodging the heavy stone, and ; geous and costly stones, especially the twelve 
pushing it aside, upon the floor. Black, close- ; great diamonds, as yet unset, for which Lady 
packed earth appeared beneath, as might huye} Amabel had paid to the Jew Issacher of Amster- 
been expected. dam the price of a whole estate. 

Thomas looked enquiringly at Joyce, whose Mrs. Norman turned them over, with languid 
excitement almost deprived her of utterance; but | fingers, and weary eyes; then, pushing them aside, 
motioning with her hand to a workman’s mattock, } said to Joyce: 





lying with the other tools, she hoarsely cried: “See them safely locked away, in the strong 
“ Dig—dig right there, It is—it must he—’ | box, Joyce. I am going, where there are richer 
“What? For what are you looking, Joyce?” } and rarer gems, than all of these. They are 
“Dig, dig!’ she said, imperiously. yours, with all the rest, my child. Let me lie 


He struck the mattock into the dead mould, ; down, and rest for alittle now. They have taken 
and turned it out in great, clinging lumps. The} the body of Mrs. Harold Gresham to the church. 
dull clink of metal upon metal, mufiled in clay, ; Mr. Seymour is her son. His father was my 
resounded through the place; and falling upon ; dear, dear nephew. TI haye read the papers that 
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convinced. No, there canbe no doubt of it. And ‘the fever-flush had mounted to the invalid’s 


that, I see now, is why my heart always yearned ; cheek, and his careful nurse, entering to convey 





to him.” him back to his own room, no more was said 
then, nor till months after, when Miss: Norman 

CHAPTER XVI. sent, one morning, for her chaplain, and said: 
THE NORMANS OF NORMAN ABBEY. “‘T have lain down to die, as that woman did. 


Mrs. SAnperson’s modest confidencein her own ‘ Your mother she was, but I cannot make it so in 
powers, as a nurse, proved well founded. Under | my own mind. I shall rise from this bed no more. 
her constant care, the chaplain’s health and } Haye you anything to say to me of Joyce?” 
strength returned so rapidly, that in ten days he { “If she will be my wife, it shall be so. I 
was able to come into the morning room, and lie | have loved her, from the first, and eyen when I 
upon the tiger-skin couch. Miss Norman and } tried not to. God helping me, I will devote my 
her neice sat with him, and entertained him with } life to her,” said Seymour, solemnly. 
accounts of the restorations, now rapidly goingon } ‘That is right. Go and ask her now, and 
under Mr. Thomas’ zealous supervision, and espe- ; let her bring me the news herself, if it is good. 
cially of the wonderful treasure of jewels, dis- } I have much to do, before I die.’’ 


covered under My Lady’s Chair. } So, a few hours later, Joyce stood by her 
«“T have given them all to Joyce,” said Miss jaunt’s bedside, and the latter looked upon her 
Norman, ‘*to do with them as she likes.” } face, and asked, in # voice gentler than her wont: 


«7 do not think I could ever wear them,” said ; Ts it well with you, my child?” 

Joyce, with a little hesitation. ‘*Why not sell: And Joyce, dropping on her knees, hid her 
them, and with the proceeds found a charity? ; face upon the bed, whispering: 
Say, a home for aged and helpless women.” “Tt is well with me, dear aunt.” 

“We dedicate our substance to God, when we ‘I shall never leave this bed again, Joyce. 
bestow it upon His poor,” murmured Seymour, } No, don’t waste time in idle pity, or exclamations. 
softly. . 1 don’t want them. You may send for your 

‘You will doas you like, Joyce. Allis yours, { mother. She will not see my fuce, living, or 
Trepeat,” said Miss Normau, wandering restlessly > dead. Mind that! 1 said it once, and I hold to 
out of the room,and into her new bedroom, for } it. 1 forgive her, but I always keep my word. 
she had never used the old one since Bessie had ; She shall never look upon my face, nor I on hers. 
elected to die there. } But you need her now, and she may come. I 

When they were alone, the chaplain turned ; am very tired, Joyce. Leave me, and ask Harold’s 
and fixed his eyes steadfastly upon Joyce, who | son to come to me again.” 
met the gaze, serenely and enquiringly. 3 So Mrs. Houghton was written for, but as the 

“Miss Joyce,” said he, ‘1 owe you an apology. ' carriage, bringing her to Norman Abbey, would 
During the long days of convalescence, I ha have turned in at the great gates, it was halted 
gone over all the circumstances of our first ac- } bya funeral procession coming out. 












quaintance, and I see how I misunderstood and} It was the mistress of Norman Abbey, going to 
wronged you. I am sorry, and hope you will; her rest, in the tomb of her ancestors. The 
forgive me.” } woman whom she had loved so dearly, and who 


“She forgive you, indeed!” cried Miss Nor- } had betrayed and deceived her, dismounted, and 
man, wandering in again, at the open door. ‘I } stood humbly, until the procession had passed 
should like to see her presuming to do such a } her; then she followed it to the parish church, 
thing, to her pastor, and master, and future hus- } and knelt sobbing through the solemn service. 
band. Hoity toity, up-hill forgiveness, say I.”” } Ten months later, in the restored chancel of 

« Aunt!’ exclaimed Joyce, lier face scarlet, | the Abbey Church, a quiet wedding, in the early 
her eyes full of tears. Mr, Seymour looked at ‘morning, gave Joyce Houghton to be wife to 
her, and said nothing. Miss Norman laughed } Harold Gresham, whom she had known as 
her shrill and elfish laugh. { Jerome Seymour; and the newly-married couple 

Didn't I mention that I was going to marry { took, according to the terms of their joint inheri- 
you two?” asked she. ‘ Why, of course. Har- {tance of Norman Abbey, the name and arms of 
old Gresham’s son, and Clarissa Moberley’s } Norman, Mrs. Houghton only regretting that she 
daughter, should be my heirs. Don’t say a} was not included in the change. 
word, either of you, but t until it is all as That day, too, and it was in the merry Whit- 
clear, in your minds, as it isin mine. Then you } suntide, when all the earth is green, and fair 
can tell me——’’ with flowers, the picturesque new Home for Aged 
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Women, first of the parish of Normanton, and {to be given to the Superior of this monastery, 
then for as many others as could be accommodated, } enclosing one to be carried by the son to his aunt, 
was opened with a tea-drinking that rejoiced the { and he made over all his dust and nuggets to me, 
hearts: of the dear old bodies collected there, } if I’d promise to get the letters to their address, 
never to know hardship, or worry any more. «T promised, and he died. I took his gold; 

A year or so, after the marriage, the Rey. Mr. { about seven thousand dollars worth it was, and 
Norman was summoned to yisit a dying man in } I left California for Switzerland; and before I 
one of the great hospitals of London. It was he { reached New York, the devil had won the battle. 
whom we haye known as Harold Gresham. I tore up all the papers, and kept the one to be 

“T thought before I died,” said the sick man, } given by Harold Gresham’s son to Harold Gresh- 
T would ask you to forgiveme. Do you mind?’ } am’s aunt, and I registered myself on the books 

Assured of ample earthly pardon, the dying } of the Parthia as Harold Gresham, and gave that 
man wanly smiled, and said, name to Joyce Houghton.” 

“Then here’s your reward; for I know you “Do not speak of her,” said Joyce’s husband, 
must be curious as to how I got all my informa- hastily. ‘‘ Let us rather talk of yourself.”’ 
tion, and proofs, so as to take the old lady in so{ And let us trust the poor soul, dying there, 
completely.” went into eternity a little less hopelessly, for the 

“You had far better turn your thoughts—” exhortations and prayers that ensued. 

“T'll turn ’em in a minute, but I want to tell} And Henry Thomas? Well, he made the res- 
you. I was in California, and I had a pal, who } torations, and he planned and built the Home for 
got killed one day, in a scrimmage about a claim. } Aged Women, and several other buildings upon 
I looked after him, while he was dying; and a} the estate. But he lodged, at first, at the village 
long night’s watch it was; but in the course of ;inn, and said that he had very little time for 
it, he told us that his name was Harold Gresham, } visiting, even at the Abbey. Yet wounds, how- 
and that he had married a cotter’s daughter ; and § ever deep, heal after a while, especially in sweet, 
then, hoping to get his aunt’s estate of Norman } healthy natures; and to-day Henry ‘Thomas is 
Abbey by denying the marriage, he had concealed { more at home, at Norman Abbey, than anywhere 
the proofs, and after a while deserted his wife j else on earth; and is the beloved and trusted 
somewhere in the Low Countries, and put his son } friend of both master and mistress, and the idol- 
under charge of some monks *in Switzerland. ; ized favorite of all the children, 

He told me of a letter in his box, already written, } But he will never marry, 
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Tar fragrant boughs of blossom Sweet eyes, where maiden fancies 
Were arching all the way Lie mirrored in the blue, 

And changeful skies of April, ‘They will not raise their fringes, 
With light and shade at play, ‘To make me answer—true; 

Smiled clear with gleams of sunshine, The little hand that trembles 
Or grieved with fitful rain— Upon my arm, is fain 

‘That happy day in spring-time, To cling a moment closer 


We walked in Lilac Lane, That day in Lilac Lane. 


Tsee her white dross flitting 
Beside me, even now; 
One rounded arm up-lifted 
To bend the swaying bough; 
The nodding plumes, in answer, 
Sent down a perfumed rain, 
‘To hide her silken tresses, 
‘That day in Lilac Lane. 


No, I will not name the story 
I whispered in her ear; 
It was for me, to tell it— 
It was for her, to hear; 
‘And any careless listener 
The secret would profane, 
Of what was asked and answered, 
That day in Lilac Lane, 


Oh, leave the bough to frolic 
With every passing breeze; 
‘The spring will soon he over, 
For fragile blooms like these. 
And listen to my story :— 
If gladness, or if pain, 
Shall be its end—T know not— 
This day in Lilac Lane. 


Again tho plumes of Lilac 
‘Are sending down their spray, 
‘As underneath their fragrance 
We take our happy way; 
For, hand in hand, together— 
‘Thro’ sunshine and thro’ rain— 
We pledged our truth forever, 
That day in Lilac Lane. 


HUGH McCHESNEY’S WIFE. 





BY ELLA WHEELER, 





TWanpsome, blasé Hugh McChesney, lay swing- } money ain't of some use, after all. McChesney 
ing in a hammock under the trees, that cast wide } Place will be under the hammer, in less than two 
shade over McChesney Place. years, unless something is done to save it; and 

He had been back from a two years sojourn in } you and I will be beggars.” 

Europe, just two days, and was thoroughly en- She gathered up her work, and swept away, as 
joying the rest and calm, with all the utmost § sl she finished; and Hugh covered his eyes with 
capacity of his idle, languid nature. : his shapely hand, and almost groaned aloud. 

Under the shadows of the same tree, sat his } eas Oh, my God, if she ‘new,’ he moaned. But, 
mother, a stately matron of sixty, the only human } mercifully, Mrs. McChesney did not know. 
being of whom Hugh McChesney had ever stood | Suddenly, a yoice broke the silence, trilling a 
in fear. } snatch of song, 

“Wugh,” said Mrs. McChesney, “TI have invi- } 
ted the Hildreths here, for the summer. They JL love my love, because my love loves me.” 
will arrive, very soon.” This is what the voice sang. The singer came 

“Have you?” responded Hugh, languidly; ‘up the orchard path, and was almost within 
but his tone did not betray the annoyance his} reach of the motionless figure in the hammock, 
face expressed. He had gone to Europe to escape $ before she saw it. 
these very Hildreths. When she started back, with a little, smothered 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. McChesney ‘Yes, } ery; and a face grown suddenly crimson. She 
they come to-morrow. I want you to go down to i blushed and paled, so easily, did Flossie, the old 
the station, every day now, till they do come. } gardener’s young daughter. 

Mrs. Hildreth is always so particular about} ‘You are very happy, this morning, dearie,” 
having due ‘respect shown her; and I would not ;said Hugh, reaching out his hand to her. 





“T love my love, I love my love, 





offend her, for the world.” ; «Come here, and let me look at you. I have not 
“ Tow many of them will there be?” had a chance, for more than a glimpse at your 
“Three. Mrs. Hildreth; her niece, who is af, since I came home. Why, child, where 


young widow, Mrs. Gray is a beauty, I am told; $ has your flesh gone—you are as slender as a reed 
and. Carrie, who has just passed her twenty-first ;—you who were so round and rosy. Haye you 
birthday, and has therefore come into possession $ been ill, since I went away?” 

ef her hundred thousand dollars, left her by her “Oh, very ill.” 

father, you know.” «They never wrote me of it.’’ 

“Yes, I know,” assented Hugh, wearily. He “Twas not here. I went away to my sister's 
had heard of that hundred thousand dollars }—you remember her—she that was Mrs. Tristan’s 
every day, for a year. He had been shown a (ORE She married, and lives in the coun- 
portrait, also, of the prospective heiress, which ;try. I was with her a long time, resting and 
had hastened his departure to Europe. | reeriting.” 

“JT wonder,”’ he asked, lazily, as he one All the time, Flossie’s eyes had been turned 
himself lightly in the hammock, ‘if Miss Carrie } away from the eyes of her listener, and the hand 
has any more flesh on her bones, than she used } he held shook like a leaf in his. 
to have.” } “You are not strong yet, I see,” he said, 

Hugh,” cried his mother, ‘I supposed you } kindly. ‘You must take good care of yourself, 
were a gentleman. I am surprised to hear such penile; for you are young to die: too young, too 
an ill-bred remark from you. Miss Carrie is a } fair, too dear.” 
most estimable girl, and has good breeding, and Again a wave of color swept over Flossie’s 
a kind heart, and—” sweet face. But just then, a voice from the 

«And money,” * interrupted Hugh, “which } house called to her, and she hurried away. 
covers a multitude of deficiencies in man, a “How changed she is—in some indefinable 
woman, always.” way,”’ murmured Hugh, as he looked after her. 

“You will have an opportunity to determine, ; ‘She seems so much older, someway—poor 
before long,” answered his mother, ‘whether { child.” 
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He had known her from her childhood, and had; —“* How very sad.” 
made a pet of her, long before he went to Europe.; —_‘* No, not sad, for he was an old man, and left 


The next day the Hildreths came. Mrs.’ her wealth,” Mrs. Hildreth answered; and then 
Hildreth, forty in years, and a thousand in} could have bitten her own tongue off, in her rage. 
Socicty-wisdom and experience, and with one} Shedidnotcare, yousce, tohave Mrs. McChesney, 
supreme desire in her soul, which was to marry } or Hugh, know that Lisle Gray was rich as well 
her daughter to Hugh McChesney. as beautiful. 

Carrie Hildreth came also, tall, thin, sallow,} ‘Well, not exactly wealth,” she hastened to 
with pathetic eyes, that always seemed pitying ; add, “ but a competence. Enough to dress her, 
her own plainness, which was rendered doubly { and keep her in society. But she is very ex- 
noticable by the rich elegance of her toilets, and } trayagant. It would require a fortune to support 


. the lustre of her jewels. her. Luckily, she has a wealthy lover, now in 


Twenty-one in years, and looked thirty-five} Europe; and I am hoping, when he returns, she 
beside the splendid beauty of her cousin, Mrs.} will marry him. But she is a sad coquette— 
Gray. forever making victims to her beauty.” 

Had it been possible to put Mrs. Gray out of «Ah! was Mrs. McChesney’s only comment. 
the way, save by cold-blooded murder, Mrs. } She knew her friend well, and made due allowance 
Hildreth would certainly have done it, before she ; for her statements: and, after this, she looked at 
would haye brought her to McChesney Place. } Lisle Gray with renewed interest. 

But she had invited her neice to spend the; “If she has wealth,” she said, mentally, 
season with them, before Mrs. McChesney’s { “she is a far more desirable wife for Hugh, than 
invitation had been received; and she had been} Carrie, All the McChesneys, for generations, 
obliged to inform Mrs. McChesney, therefore, of } haye married handsome women.” 

this, and to bring Mrs. Gray with her. A day later she was alone with Carrie. Mrs. 

Lisle Gray was, indeed, a rival to be feared. } Hildreth was taking her siesta; Lisle writing 
She had that rare combination, blue-black eyes, } letters; and Hugh smoking his cigar. 


golden hair, and a brilliant bloom. She had, ** How beautiful your cousin is,” she remarked. 
also, » warm heart, that held all its stores of} ‘‘ Like a rare picture.” 
passion yet untouched; for she had been an old “Yes,’’ responded Carrie, with a sigh. «TI 


man’s darling; and though she had sorrowed for ; sometimes think I would give all the remainder 
her husband as for a friend and protector, it had } of my life, to be only for one year, as beautiful 
been no more, as she is.” 

Something new stirred in Hugh McChesney’s} ‘That is extrayagant language,” said Mrs. 
heart and pulses, when Lisle’s cool, fair hand} McChesney. “One eannot expect to have 
first touched his, Something that made him i everything. Some have beauty, some. mental 
restless, and afraid to look into her eyes; and, { gifts, some wealth, some position, few have all.” 
therefore, he was all to Carrie that Mrs. Hildreth} «But Lisle has,” responded Carrie. ‘She is 
could desire. { bright, and good, and beautiful; and her 

He turned Carrie’s music, at the piano, and; husband added wealth, when he died, She has 
listened attentively to her beautiful voice, which } seventy-five thousand: in her own right, free of 
was her one solitary charm. All a woman’s love } incumbrances. But donotmention it. She does 
and power of fecling, and repressed longings, i not like to have it known.” 
were in her voice, when she sang. And while Strive as he would, Hugh McChesney found 
Hugh McChesney leaned over her, at the piano, | himself unable to control his real emotions. He 
and listened, she was singing her heart away ; } was barely courteous to Lisle, and quite attentive 
hopelessly, she knew; but, alas! she could not} to Carrie. Yet Carrie was not deceived. 
hold it back. It was her doom to love him, and One night, she went to her room, and threw 
she knew it, from that hour, He was so kind to} herself on her bed, in a passion of tears. 
her for days; so thoughtful and attentive; and “Tt is no use, no use,’ she cried. “IIe loyes 
beth her and her mother’s heart leaped for joy, i her. But he is trying, to hide it—trying—oh, 

Only Mrs. McChesney saw thetruth. Onceshe { my God, he is trying to love me. Such a useless 
caught his eyes, as they rested on Lisle Gray. { effort for any man.” - 

She had never seen that look in his face before. While she wept there, Hugh McChesney was 

“Was your neice a wife, long, before she was | in the shrubbery, with Lisle Gray’s hands, for 
widow?” she asked, carelessly, of her friend that } the first time, clasped in his. Lisle’s face was 
night. lifted, wonderingly, as she listened io his im- 

“ Only a year.” } passioned words, 
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“*T am, perhaps, mad,’ he said) “I have no} keep pace with his mad thoughts; and then 
right to love you—only Ido. But I am tied—} come home, to toss the remainder of the night, in 
hand and foot—more helplessly, more horribly { wild dreams. 
bound than ever. man was before. And =o | “Ah, it was a wretched household, there at 
to have this come upon me. ‘This passion, so} McChesney Place. . At last, Mrs. McChesney 
mighty, that it takes hold of nerve, and soul, and} grew to believe that some madness had come 
brain, and will not let me rest, night or day. I ; upon her son, 
could almost kill myself, when I think of it. qT; + One night, they were all startled by the:sudden 
have no right to talk to you like this—to talk at} appearance of the old gardener. He was pale 
all—only that these few words save me from { and trembling, and could barely gasp out his 
instant insanity. Looking at you here, in sth errand, 
moonlight, I knew my brain would go mad, if I ‘Flossie is ill—dying,” he said, “and she 
did dot speak.’’ Then he turned away and dae asks for the young master—for Mr. Hugh. 
her. { Where is he?” 

Within, a woman, near the open window had} 3 Hugh was summoned, and hastened away with 
sat, and heard all. It was his mother. She} the old gardener, to the latter's little cottage, 
smiled, and said to herself:, “It is ‘time he } just outside the grounds. 
knew.” ; “How strange,” said Mrs. MeChesney, “and 

Outside, another woman had heard also; and } yet not strange. Iugh was always so kind to her 

ad crept off, in the shadows of the shrubbery, } when she was-a child. 1 have no doubt she feels 
like a wounded deer. that he can help her. Her childish faith in him 

Mrs. McChesney tapped on Hugh's door, but ; was so great.” 
no answer came, She entered. He was lying } But the night went by, and Mugh did not 
prone upon his face, on a couch, the picture of} return. Mrs. McChesney ¢ould’ not sleep, In 





despair. the gray dawn, Hugh came in, pale, haggard, 
“Tugh,” she said, tenderly. ‘I have a bit} looking years older. 

of news for you, which may surprise you. I} «Tow is Mossie?”” his mother asked. 

would far rather have Lisle Gray for my daughter, } “Dead,” he answered. © “And TI am going 


than Carrie Hildreth, Do not fear my dis-} away, for a few.days. Make my excuses to the 
pleasure.” guests. Imperative business calls me.” 
Tie turned and looked at her. ‘Two days'later, he came back. With him came 
«Then you must haye discovered that she, too, a woman, evidently a servant, and a child, a 
has money,” he said, with a touch of scorn in his } beautiful, laughing boy, a year and a-half old. 
voice. i Into the presence of his mother and the guests, 
“Well; yes, she has money,” answered the} he bade them come. 
mother, coolly, ‘cand you love her. She will be 3 “T have a confession to make before you all,’ 
an honor to ug_all, and keep up the reputation | he said. ‘I want you all to know me as I am, 
for good taste in female beauty, which the} a poor, weak, ‘miserable’ coward. You see this 
McChesneys haye always had. I hope you will} child, Well, it is mine, the child of my wife, 
not delay long, End Carrie’s suspense, and} who died two days ago. I married her secretly, 





muke Lisle happy.” four yeurs ago. I admired her pretty face; and 
“God help me,’’ he cried. was fond of her, as one is fond of a toy; and so 
“What do you mean ?”? T married her. But I dared not confess it to 


“Nothing! Only that I would bless the hand, »{my mother. When I repented of the step, I 
that would put a builet through my brain,” hej rushed away to Europe; and I never knew of 
said, and rushed out of the room. this child's existence, night before last, when 

For a week, Hugh looked like an insane man. i its mother lay dying: " Good God—to think of all 
He ate nothing, slept little, and was pale as ashe suffered for me, And I killed her. She 
corpse. heard my mad words to another woman, a week 

The ladies pitied him, and petted him; and} ago; and they killed her. She felt thet she was 
Lisle lost flesh and bloom. She loved him, with |i in the way of my happiness; and she lay down 
all her heart; and the mystery of his words and} and died, like,a wounded lamb, And when she 
behavior frightened her. knew she was to die, she told me of our child; 

At night, she sat by her window, and sears and asked me to care for it. And so I have 
the thud of his horse’s hoofs, as he rode off into} brought it hore, and you have heard the whole 
the darkness, alone. [e would ride half the! miserable story,’” 
night, till his weary horse could ‘not longer; ‘Take the child out of my sight,” cried Mrs, 
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McChesney, turning fiercely upon the serving-}go. Oh, if you will do ¢his for my child, will you 
‘woman. not stay for me?” 


“Mother!” cried Hugh. 5 She looked into his face, there, before them all, 

But she silenced him. } the child still upon her breast. 

“Do you think I will ever own it,.or let it bear ; ««] will come back, if you want me,” she said, 
our name?” she cried. ‘'The miserable, low- { smiling. But only on condition that your mother 
born child of a servant, Take it away, out of ; will welcome me and this helpless little one. 


my sight.” ‘ Otherwise, you must come to me.” 
The nurse turned to go. But a hand detained ; So Lisle went. Butin due time Mrs. McChesney 
her. ‘thought of the mortgage on McChesney Place, 


“ Give the child to me,” said a soft voice, and $ forgetting her wrath, and sent for Mrs. Gray and 
Lisle Gray reached out her arms, and the child {the child; and even Mrs. Hildreth, when she 
laughed and leaped into them. Syead the marriage notice, sighed a sigh of relief. 

“T am going away, to-morrow,” she said,;  “ For, thank fortune,” she said, “Lisle can’t 
turning, with dignity, to Mrs. McChesney, “IT Spoil any more of my plans.” 
will take the child with me.” i But as for Carrie, ah, well, she hid her hurt, 
“God bless you,” cried Hugh. ‘But do not $as proud women can. 
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‘WHY DOES JAMIE STAY SO LATE?” 


BY LOUISE S. UPHAM. 


‘Wir is my boy so late, to-night, And in this hushed and quiet hour, 
Where can he like to roam? ‘The candle still burns dim, 
‘The sheep and lambs are in the fold, The while he talks of hopes and joys, 
The kine have all come home; The future holds for him, 
The old kirk bell has rung for nine, 
‘The candlo now burns dim; T know the merry wedding-bells 
How can ho think the old folks like Will fill his heart with joy ; 
‘To wait 80 long for him! Dut they will steal from home its light, 
And take away my boy! 
Tlooked adown the meadow-path, I well remember one glad tio 
And up the woodland hill; When I could not say, Nay ; 
Listened for his echoing steps Another youth had wooed and won 
To pess tho ruined mill; My trusting heart away. 
He little knows, how long the hours 
Will seem, while he's away! I kissed and blessed my hopeful Ind, 
Old hearts have not so many joys, And ere I fell asleep, 
‘They can have one lad stray. The memories of his childhood years 
‘Wore treasured up to keep. 
‘Then, “ Jamie, Jamio,” T call aloud; ? “soon, other eyes than mine,” I said, 
A hand the gate flings wide, “or him, will watch and wait; 
And lo! a handsome, manly youth, My foolish heart ne'er needs to ask, 
Is standing at my side! ‘Why stays my boy so late!” 


THE WAILING OF THE WIND. 











* BY MARIF 8. LADD. 
Tar night eR ruddy hearth Upon the changeful blaze we bent, 
Wo numbered only four,— And in low voices spoke 
Yet, well content we gathered close, } Of mem'ries sweet and solemn that 
Nor wished our number more. ‘The storms deep wailing woke. 
Tho fitful blaze, with wayward light, It battled with a heavy hand, 
Lit up the ancient hall, A ‘And mado a noisy strife, 
‘And made four figures, still and dark, e Arousing us to graver thoughts, 
Dark shadows on the wall. And wiser plans of life. ; 
"Tho creaking doors, the rattling panes, But when the wind had hushed its yoice, 
‘The dashing wayes loud tone, And folded down its wings, 
Lent to the night a wild delight, We half forgot its many tones, 


Yet made us feel alone. ‘That moaned so many things, 
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CHAPTER XI. 


been a-lying all night long, ever since daybreak. 


THERE was great commotion around ‘The } The brothers and sisters haye been a-coming and 
Hollow,’ after that class-meeting. Before the } a-going, bringing things, and wanting to comfort 
sun had risen up half an hour, the next morning, / him, but he didn’t seem to know any of em, or 
some young members of the class had cleared ; hear a word they said; but lay there stark still, 


a path from the gate to the front door of the min 
ister’s house, as the first piece of work that pre- 
sented itself. After that was done, farmer Downs 
came: up with an immense load of hickory, on 
his huge ox-sled, on which his two boys were 
mounted, with axes in their hands. 

More even than this. The sweet home influence 
of the sex was exemplified that day with especial 
efficacy , for while the farmer and his boys were 
busy unloading the wood, John Patterson, the 
little shoemaker, came up, all in a glow of beney- 
olence, with a foot rule and tape measure in his 
pocket, ready to measure the minister for the 
boots promised by his wife. 

But good-hearted Mrs. Doolittle came through 


the house-yard, and met him before he could } 


open the gate, saying, 

“It’s of no use’ to come in. 
since daylight, and the minister haint seemed to 
notice me. It seems as if he never would come 
to. Oh, brother, what if that heavenly sermon 
was the last we shall eyer hear from him?” 

“Ts he so fur gone?’’ questioned the shoe- 
maker, in an awe-stricken way. ‘Has God’s 
judgment fell on us so heayy as that?” 

“Tt may be a judgment, and agin it may be 
the beginning of a revival, sich as the society 
hasn’t known since you and I jined it. That 
woman, it seems ier me, was beautiful and 
powerful enough to open the gates of heaven for 
all of us.” 

The shoemaker shook his head yery sadly. 

“Let's pray God that the minister aint called 
to go through first.” 

“Oh, brother, he is a’most there. It seems as 
though he never would come out of that arful fit. 
There he lies, now, on the bed that we took her 
away from, with both of his hands kind of folded 
over each other on his chist, looking up, with 
wide-open eyes, to the ceiling, as if he could see 
something, away back of the broken plaster, that 
no one else could make out. That’s the way he’s 





I’ve been here 


looking up and up, till it jist made one’s heart 
ache to see him. Once in a while his eyelids 
would sort of tremble, but that was only when 
our Lucy spoke to him, or touched his hands.’’ 

“That looks as if he could feel yit,” said the 
shoemaker, a little more hopefully. ‘ What duz 
the doctor say ?” 

“He says it’s the wust case of nervous prostra- 
tion that he ever came across. Jist a break 
; down of the hull system, that’s been strained and 
j strained, till it had to give way all to once.’’ 

“ But duz he think it likely that—that we’ve 
got to lose—” 

The poor shoemaker could not continues but 
H pulled at his woolen mufller, as if it choked him. 

Mrs. Doolittle understood this, and her face 
was clouded with sympathy, 

“He's doubtful, brother, I can see it in 
i face—that Doctor Gould is doubtful. He's been 
} here once this morning, and stayed till nigh on 
3 





his 


to midnight, after they brought the minister 
home from the school house.” 

“That looks anxious,’ said Patterson, more 
and more despondent. 

“Anxious! I should think he was; and as 
for that poor girl, in there, it’s jist heart-break- 
ing to see her lift that sweet, white face up to 

' hisen, and ask, with them soft eyes of hers, what 
she is afeared to speak out.” 

The shoemaker turned away his head. 

“Kin I do anything?’ he said, meekly. 
“There don’t seem to be much chance for his 
wanting the boots yet awhile; but I might bring 
in a pail of water, fill the tea-kettle, or some- 
thing.” 

Mrs. Doolittle smiled rather sadly, and shook 
her head. 

“‘That’s what half a dozen of the neighbors 
have been a saying to me this morning; but there 
aint many sich chores to do up here ; for nobody 
teches a mouthful, and it aint no use cooking, 
though plenty and plenty has been pparnent in, 
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without the help of that sear— There, I didn’t} ‘Our minister don’t want benefactresses ; but 
say the word, though it does come burning like } brethren and sisters, such as are waiting to come 
a hot coul on the tip of my tongue, whenever I } the minute he asks for ’em.”’ 

Sthink of that serche and pharasee in silks and } Mrs. Farnsworth rose, and her eyes flashed. 

* velvets, that’s nested herself down in the old H “7 will see Miss Hastings,’ she said. “If 
Wheeler mansion—oh, goodness me! ‘There she } her father is so ill, I must assure myself that he 
comes now, ‘like an army with banners.’ ”” wants nothing.” 

Patterson gave arather startled look up the} ‘I can testify that our minister has everything 
yoad, and saw Mrs. Farnsworth’s sleigh dashing { that any man can want, sick or well. There aint 
down the hard snow of the track, scattering ' a mite of reason that he should have to go out of 
flashes of silver from the richly mounted harness, } his own society for that. As for our lady, she’s 
and revealing billows of warm red that gleamed } with her father, and wouldn’t leave him a minute 
through the costly furs that surrounded her. } for the Queen of Sheba, if she stood here with her 
The lady had, no doubt, found her deep black } crown on, and a gold scepter in her hand.” 
wearisome, and kindled it up with gleams of rich “Who is this woman?” demanded Mrs, Farns- 
colors, as overchirged clouds break and reveal | worth, turning to little Patterson, who stood 
an underglow of crimson and gold. } shivering by. 

“Coming here, I reckon,” said Mrs. Doolittle, The shoemaker came close to her, and answered 
setting her lips firmly together—“ not as long as | in a timid, shaky voice: 
my name is Jerusha Doolittle! The doctor says “Don’t, marm, don’t aggrivate her. She's a 
he must’n’t be disturbed, and he aint going tobe.” | church member, and the salt of the earth, when 

Certainly Mrs. Farnsworth drove dircetly to- } she aint put out by conterdiction, Jist go away 


ward the minister's house, and drew up close | now, like the high-stepping, grand lady you be, 
by the gate, over which Mrs. Dovlittle leaned, j and hy the time you come again, she'll be all 
with her folded arms resting on it. right.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth threw back the furs, and} “Go away, while this creature stands barring 
made a movement to leave the sleigh. my passage,”’ cried the lady, stamping her pretty 

The class leader’s wife watched the movement } French boot- on the snow. ‘Open thé gate for 
with severé eyes; but stood immovable. The | me—push that virago aside, 4nd open the gate!” 
little shoemaker, comprehending the storm that} « But, marm, it ed be salt and battery afore 
was ready to breik, crept up to the side of the } the laws; besides, I couldn't think of doing it. 
sleigh, and said in the meekest possible voice : } She’s our class-leader’s wife.” 





i 
; 
} 
} 
} 
} 
{ 
} 
$ 


“Tt aint no use, marm. Doctor Gould won't ‘She's a grossly impertinent woman,” retorted 
let anybody see the minister. ‘He's clear broke } Mis. Farnsworth, looking troind in fierce help- 
down.” Hessness. Her horses were restive, und the 


“Not let anybody see him !”” repeated the lady, } coachman had more than he could do to keep them 
drawing back; “but I am Mrs. Farnsworth !’” quiet. It was impossible to call on him for 
« Jes go,” answered Patterson, creeping back } co-operation, and there was no one else in sight 
to his old place; “TI didn’t mean ter interferé.” }save the two boys, who had ceased chopping, 
Mrs. Doolittle looked at him seornfully, and } and were leaning on their axes, absorhed hy the 
her face flushed. } splendor of the equipage by the door. She gave 
“Please to stand aside, my good woman, and } them a signal. ‘The boys came forward, shyly, 
let me pass,” said my lady, stepping, with a / and casting doubtful glances at each other. Mrs. 
dainty Tittle leap, from her sleigh to the gate. Farnsworth put a hand into her jacket, as they 
Mrs. Doolittle still kept her arms folded on } came up, and drew forth a portemonnaie, which 
the gate. Her mouth was set like a vice, and a } she unelasped with hands shaking with anger. 
gleam of some feeling, that could not be mistaken } “ Make this person move. Open the gate, and 
for the meekness of a Christian spirit, shone in ; IT will give you this—and this!” she said, 
her light gray eyes, as they turned upon the} he boys looked from the two notes of fractional 
intruder. currency, fluttering in her hand, and at each 
‘The doctor’s orders are, no one whatsdm- other with sidelong glances. The temptation 
ever,” she said, with a curt emphas' was great; but the task—how was that to be 
«But they could not include me. accomplished ? 
“Jest that, and nothing else, marm. The Mrs. Doolittle still leaned against the gate, 
minister aint in no condition to see anybody.” ay looked down on the boys with a grim smile. 
i 








“But I am a relative. I come as a bene- “What are you a-going to do about it?” she 
factress.”” said. 





panne 
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of next week,” answered Tom, digging the heel 
of his boot deep down into the snow. 

“T s’pose we may as well go back to work. It 

don’ t'scem to be no use waiting,” responded Jake. 








The boys whispered together. 
“Tf you'd jist step a one side, we'd open the 
gate, and then you could come back and swing on i 
it, jist as much as you wanted ter,” said the} 
larger boy, in a half-frightened, half-coaxing “Oh, let’s hang around till she comes out,’’ 
way. ‘You might, now.” They did hang about the gate, but not long; 
Mrs. Doolittle leaned her ample chest against ; for in a few minutes the door opened, and Mrs, 
the gate, and laughed a little unpleasantly. ; Farnsworth came down the walk, less erect thar 
«You young Ishmnelites,”’ she said. { she had-appeared a few moments before, and 
Sam, who had been greedily eyeing the money H looking almost sad, 
till now, drew close to the matron, stole his; Well she might, for the scene she-had in- 
hand through the pickets of the gate, and pulled ; | truded upon was mournful enough to quench all 
at her gown, the angry fire of her temper when she went in. 
«Only jist think of it,’ he elasperedy eagerly. : A room, quiet as the graye; the bed, she had seen 
“There's enough to buy two sleds.’” once before, upon which a pale, stricken man was 
“Ts there ?”’ she said, with a little relenting, ‘ lying motionless, 1s some recumbent statue on a 
for it seemed hard for the really kind-hearted } tomb, and, sitting by his side, a slender girl, 
woman to stand between the lads and their good ; white and still, whose eyes, heavy with continued 
fortune. ‘But the doctor's orders are strict. ; pain, were scarcely lifted from her father’s face, 








T’ve told her so, over and over agin.” 

“There he comes, now,’ Jake called out in 
great excitement. |‘ T’ll run and ask him,”’ 

Away went the boy up the road, with his red 
comforter flying in the wind. The doctor 
checked his horse a moment, listened to a few 
breathless words, then droye on again, with Jake 
racing by his cutter. There was a little change } 
at the gate, when they reached it. Mrs. Doolittle | 
had forsaken her leaning position, and stood 
upright, with one hand on the latch, as if ready | 
to open it to him. 


but with a gleam of victory in her eyes. 
“Ts it by your orders that I have been rudely 
denied the privilege of seeing my sick relative ?”” 
» she questioned, turning upon the doctor. 
“Tt was my orders that no one should be ad- 
mitted,’ answered the doctor, with grave polite- 


ness. ‘Those nearest and dearest to him, most 
of all. The minister’s life depends on perfect 
rest.”’ 


“T told her so,’’ interposed Mrs. Doolittle, 
casting a superb glance on the lady. 

«Still, if you desire it very much, come with 
me. 
your presence will not disturb him.” 


When Mrs. Doolittle heard this, she turned } 














} when the enforced visitor came in. 


One moment the woman paused upon the 
threshold, subdued. Then, Doctor Gould, who 
stood in the room behind her, said, in a low voice: 

«You see, madam, how impossible it is that 
any patient should recognize even kindess.”’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth held her place 2 moment, 
then drew back. “The picture in there was, in- 
deed, too sadly real, even for her interference. 
She had come to take that young girl from her 
home, to adopt her at once, into a new world, in 


‘Mrs. Farnsworth had drawn | which the father would hold no part—in fact, to 
back from the contest, still flushed and angry, | 


break up the little housthold forever; but how 
could she intrude her proud benevolence upon a 
scene like that? She closed the door softly, and 
turned to the doctor: 

“I haye made a promise to care for my young 
relative ; to give her a home worthy of the family 
she springs from,’’ she said. ‘* Having been in- 
formed that she has been thrown back among 
associates, that I cannot for a moment tolerate, I 
came to expostulate with the father, and, if he 
persisted, to remove her to my own circle, at 


H once.” 


The doctor’s face flushed; and he regarded the 


Unless there has been some great change, } lady with a gravity that amounted almos: to 


sternness. 
“It would be as impossible to remove that young 


away from the gate, somewhat crestfallen, while } lady from her father's side now, as it would be to 
John Downs rushed forward, and pushed it wide { make him comprehend the benevolence of your 
open, casting a look, half-triumph and half-np-} purpose,” lie said. “If that is your object, 
peal, as Mrs. Farnsworth passed through, still; madam, it will be a long time before it can pos- 
holding the money in her hands. ; sib'y be carried into effect, unless, indeed, the 
“TI done it—I told the doctor just what was} death of my patient should leave her entirely an 
going on,’ said Jake, looking ruefully at his} orphan.” 
brother, ‘ yet I at: believe she means to give} Having delivered this answer, the young man 
us that, ere money.”” i bent his head gravely, and entered the sick room, 
‘Then our sleds ‘Il be knocked inter the middle ! closing the door after him. 
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The color mounted to Mrs. Farnsworth’s face, } When Miss Olivia ventured to observe that it 
for the rebuke in this young man’s voice stung / was a little ‘singular she had never heard of 
her. She reached forth her hand to turn the } objects so important to the family history before, 
latch, but threw it back again, and walked slowly ; the lady-mother shook her head with a deeply 
from the house. {wounded expression of countenance, and won- 

Jake saw her coming, and sprang forward to ‘dered that anyone could be surprised at her 
hold the gate open. Tom took off his cap, and ' silence, when an estate ceded to her forefathers 
stood reverently on one side, while the wind ‘by a Stewart king, was in the hands of a minor 
whistled through his ‘hair. . {branch of the family, in which all pride of birth 

This homage fell soothingly on the lady’s } had been extinguished, generation after genera- 
wounded. pride. She still held the currency { tion, till, so far as she could learn, the last 
crushed in the palm of her glove, and Tom’s po- H owners had allowed themselyes to be considered 
liteness reminded her of it. {as little more than common farmers. 

“You did not force the gate open as I ordered,” ; ‘Then, of course, the place can be in no con- 
she said, smoothing out the bills over the soft kid } dition to receive us,” urged Miss Olivia, with a 
of her gloves, as if rather reluctant to part with ; toss of the head, that never failed to disturb the 
them; ‘but good manners are not so common in / dignity of her lady-mother. “Of what possible 
this neighborhood, that I should fail to reward ) use could I he there ?” 
them. Here, take this, and remember, it is not {| The question really was a very pertinent one. 











to be spent carelessly.” } Just at this time the young lady could prove 
“Oh, no!” answered the boys, in a joyful | nothing but an incumberance, especially as the 
chorus. {agent who had negotiated the purchase of the 





house, had been ever since that time exploring 
CHAPTER XII. among the junk-shops and second-hand dealers 

Mrs. Fanxsworru did not drive directly home | of New York and Boston, in search of antiquities 
after leaving The Hollow ; but ordered her coach- | that would harmonize with the old building, and 
man to proceed to the country"town, some six or } certify to its ancient grandeur. 
eight miles distant, where a cross road intersected So, without the unseemly contest that usually 
one of the great iron. highways leading to the } arose when the wishes of mother and daughter 
New England metropolis. were at variance, Mrs. Farnsworth went down to 

Here she inquired at the post-office for letters, | her new purchase, only attended by her maid, 
and among them found a dainty missive from | resolved to arrange her country house without 
her daughter, whom she had left mistress of her | the questioning eyes of city servants, or the 
town house, in Boston. 3 criticism of her own daughter. 

This young lady, having a will of her own, } In this way it happened that Nathan Drum 
was not only opposed to the purchase of an old } became major domo of the Wheeler mansion, and 
homestead, that she had never heard of in her ’ his mother autocrat of the kitchen, while my lady 
life, until a flaming advertisement and a smooth- / arranged the artistic details of this new home. 
tongued land-agent had persuaded her mother to; —« Of course,” she said, in condescending confi- 
the purchase, but had absolutely refused to ; dence to her maid, ‘it will be expected that I 
undertake a mid-winter visit to the lonely place, ; should keep these honest retainers on the place. 
after it was announced as one of the family {That is always the way, when estates change 
possessions. ec inthe oldcountry. With a little teaching, 

After this purchase was proclaimed (much to. I dare say, they will become quite presentable, 
the astonishment of more persons than Olivia) : and I can trust them to take care of the place in 
the possession of this old family-seat became a | my absence.’”” 
subject of ardent gratulation to the mother. Indeed, the lady had found both these persons 
Nothing could be more touching than her thank- } of great use, when quick wits and strong hands 
fulness that the dear, old mansion had fallen s were needed in her service. After their Yankee 
back to the head of the family, even if it was by } fashion, they sometimes asked awkward questions. 
purchase. It had been the dream of her life, } Shocked the lady with homely remarks about 
she protested, to become the possessor of that fine } their former employers; but Nathan was quick 
old hall, and the ancient treasure of books, }to learn, and took deep interest in all that she 
pictures and furniture—heirlooms, every one of } told him about the ancient grandeur of her race ; 
them—attesting to the aristocracy of the family, {and what pleased her better, repeated it with 
long after that branch of the family had ceased } artistic variations to the few neighbors who still 
to understand the glory of it. ventured to call at the old house, and was 
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quaintly eloquent about it in the village and at the ; aristocracy of Great Britain belonged to her—I 
county town, whenever he got a chance to visit } wonder how Clara Cross came to bring that man 
those places. $ to our house; but she did, and with him an 
This explanation will prepare the reader for elderly person, more foreign-looking and wonder- 
Mrs. Farnsworth’s unbounded surprise, when she } ful handsome, who was introduced as Count Var. 
tore the crested envelope of her daughter's letter, ‘Lord Oram sat down near me, and was 
and read it, sitting there in the sleigh before thas perfectly charming. He spoke of Newport, and 
post-office, of course quite unconscious that a} said how often he had desired to be presented, 
dozen curious persons were regarding her from } } and how fortunate he was to find himself in my 
the sidewalks and opposite windows. Olivia? presence at last. I tried to answer him in my 
was not a prompt letter writer—at any rate, } old sparkling way; but though Clara Cross pre- 
with her mother. So, if that lady was surprised } tended not to be listening to the strange count, I 
by the letter itself, the length of it astonished } knew that she did not let-a word escape her, and 
her still more; 3 could not be entirely myself, which was just 
“My dearest mamma,” it said, ‘I dare say} what she intended, no doubt. 
you have been thinking me a selfish, naughty «Then the conversation turned, and I knew at 
creature, to leaye you alone in that dull, cold } once that Lord Oram had been reading the 
place so long, especially now that you have been: papers, for he spoke of Wheeleryille, and of 
obliged to take refuge in funerals and charity} your grand place there, as if the old rattle-trap 
work, as I see that you have by the socicty ; had been a palace, and T its heiress, 
papers, that are giving brilliant accounts of your? «Jt must be a charming place,’ he said, 
benevolence, your popularity, and the grandeur $ ‘something to remind him of his own country. 
of your new, old home. The idea! Singularly enough, a gentleman, who had come 
“JT did not know what a sensation it was} over in the same steamer with him from England, 
making till yesterday, when Mrs. Cross, ihe young ; lived somewhere near my mother's place, and in. 
widow who was spending her old husband’s{ sisted that he and his friénd, the count, should 
fortune so lavishly at Newport last summer, ony run down to him while the sleighing was at its 
in for a morning call. She has been here fre-} best, and, perhaps, they might have the pleasure 
quently since you left, and we haye become rather ; of paying their respects to madam.’ 
intimate, especially as she is sure to pick up all the } “Oh, mamma, you will understand how my 
swell strangers that pass through the city, and} heart beat, and my cheek burned, how sorry I 
occasionally brings one here, which is better- § was for that unkind refusal to explore the new 
natured than some girls I have known of; though, } estate with you—no girl was eyer more suddenly 
of course, she doesn’t do that till her own influ- ; smitten with repentance: but I did not allow 
ence is so thoroughly grounded, that she thinks § these feelings to overcome me. 
rivalry impossible. I should like to teach her as “Tam sure,’ I said, ‘that mamma will be 
lesson on this subject, for sometimes I think her ; delighted to receive you. Indeed, I am quite 
liberality with me is no compliment. Perhaps; ashamed of being away from her so long—she is 
she thinks I am not handsome enough to be dan- ; expecting me every day now.’ 
gerous. If so, why did she bleach her hair 50} “Clara gave me a swift. look, while the color 
near to the color of mine; which, thank goodness{ { came and went in her face. 
is natural, and pretends to no gold that don’t} 
belong to it? thought of leaving town,’ she said, with one of 
‘Well, mamma, yesterday, when I was sitting ¢ her sly sneers, ‘It must be terribly dull in the 
in my dear little room, with panels of blue and} } country, as you were observing the other day.’ 
silver, the very place I would have chosen for «Yes, indeed,’ I answered, in the sweetest 
company, who should come in but Mrs. Cross, } ¢ Ways ‘but that is the best possible reason why 
with both hands out—you know her way—and } mamma should not be left alone there.’ 
her lips held up for kisses, as if she quite forgot, : “+ Ah! exclaimed the widow, with a lift of 
in her love for me, two gentlemen who waited; the head that made my blood burn. 
near the door to be introduced. There was no «Besides, the sleighing down there is superb, 
real need of that, mamma; for I knew one of} and I really pine for a sight of the old place,’ I 
them already—that is, I had seen him at Newport, i continued. : 
where you longed to have him introduced, but; ‘Which you haye never seen!’ said the 
could not manage it—don’t you remember that} crafty thing. 
young English lord, Mrs. Shortlan got hold of, ; ‘I turned to his lordship, and didn’t pretend 
and guarded in her own set, as if the whole to hear. 


“<T was not aware—I did not know that you 
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‘©<Tt will quite seem like a week in Russia,’ 
said his lordship. 
upon the trip, and I shall look forward to it now, 
with enthusiasm.’ 

“Tle put a little emphasis on the word ‘now,’ 
that brought the color into my face, and made 
Clara Cross restless to go. She stood up ina way 
that compelled the gentlemen to rise also, and 
began to smooth her muff impatiently, while they 
lingered in taking leave. 

««We will not say farewell, but aw revoir, till 
we meet in the country,’ said the count, bending 
over my hand in his graceful, foreign way, which 
Lord Oram did not attempt to imitate. What 
Englishman ever could? 

“Then Clara led the way out, biting her lips, 
and carrying her head high enough. You may 
be sure, dear mamma, that some motive beside 
friendship brought her to our house that day. 
She is quite incapable of the magnanimity of an 
introduction like that purely for my benefit. T 
would give anything to know how it was brought 
about. Perhaps they desired it, and she could 
not refuse. The papers have been making quite 
a lioness of you these two weeks past, and that 
muy account for it. 

“Dear me, how easily the great wish of onc’s 
life may be brought about. All last summer we 
were toiling and managing to get a recognition 
from this Unglish nobleman, but found ourselves 
battled at every point. Tt was awfully provoking, 
and nearly broke my heart, while you were so 
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} great interest and some agitation. How was it 
possible to receive these gentlemen with proper 
} consideration. Well, the old house was tolerably 
well arranged, The bric-a-brac agent had 
performed his commission well, and Nathan 
Drum had followed her orders with great indus- 
try. Let the strangers come when they might, 
she was a woman of resources, and would be 
ready to receive them graciously, like some 
chatelaine of'the old world. 

Folding up her letter, Mrs. Farnsworth drove, 
with heightened color, and some access of dignity, 
to the telegraph station, and, wrote these words 
on a slip of paper, which were duly forwarded : 

“Double lock the plate chest, and forward it 
by express, also the old Dresden China set, well 
packed. Order the dresses, and come down with 
the servants, leaving only old Peters in charge. 

C.F? 








CHAPTER XIII. 

Turre had been a great noise of hammering 
and of furniture dragged in and out of place, at 
the old Wheeler mansion, during three whole 
days. After that letter came down from Miss 
Olivia at Boston, all the available force of the 
household had been brought in requisition, 
indeed, the emergency was so great, that my 
lady’s maid was seen mousing about with a 
broom in one hand, and dust pan in the other, 

i enquiring what she should do next of every one 
knotted a 


}she met. Even Mrs. Farnsworth 


cross. Now, when we had given up ;yying, this } scarlet silk handkerchief artistically around her 
self-same nobleman almost drops at my fect, with } head, and applied to mother Drum for an apron. 
Clara Cross looking on, mad enough to bite a} The old woman, deeming no common garment of 
tenpenny nail in two, when she sees to what her } the kind worthy of acceptance, went to an old 
visit is leading. Only think, a long week in} linen chest, that still held portions of her first 
our own house, with two titled men coming and } marriage outfit, or “setting out”? as she called 
going. Sleigh rideshymoonlight. Dear mamma, | it, and took therefrom a “ linsy woolsey apron,” 
Lhope you have got one of those pretty cutters } carded, woven, and spun by her own fingers, 
that only hold two, with a fast horse. Dinners, } when she was a girl, which certainly was as 
music, and a waltz around the room now and} much of an antique as anything in that house, if 
then. Really, don’t it seem providential ? my lady had only understood the mechanism of 
“‘T shall certainly come the'moment you give ; it. She did not, however, but tied the snered 
me permission, Had I better send down the} garment about her waist with a degree of in- 
seryants; and how about the silver? There {difference that brought the blood into that 
must be no lack of style among your antiquities. } wrinkled face, and sent the old woman back to 
I have just been upstairs, and examined my } her kitchen in a fit of sharp resentment. 
wardrobes, Some of my dresses are fresh At last everything was in picturesque readiness, 
enough; but I will order one or two, unless your ; Mrs. Farnsworth, impatient for the arrival of her 
answer forbids it. city household, hail driven over to the station, 
“Oh, you darling mamma, do write to me at ; hoping that some portion of it might arrive by 
once. Tell me what to bring, and how to come. {the next train, Nathan Drum, ilrus left in 
I do hope you have got things in order, and that | charge, had rolled back logs into the throats of 
you will be awful glad to see your own those old-fashioned fire-places, heaped wood upon 
Onrvia.” the tall cross and irons, and sent more than one 
Mrs. Varnsworth read this long letter with } great flame carousing up the stone chimnies, till 
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the smoke that billowed and curled from them 
seemed to warm the whole neighborhood. 

“Now, mar, you jist step in here and see how 
we've fixed things up. You won’t but jist know 
the ont-room, with all them things in it,’ said 
Nathan, looking in at the kitchen door, where 
his mother was at work, 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” replied the old woman, 
testily.  ‘*I don’t seem ter know myself in this 
house. It don’t appear like hum no longer, Nat, 
and never will agin, I calculate.” 

“Oh, well, now, what’s the use—come in and 
take alook at the out-room, it’s worth seeing, I 
Kin tell you.’ 3 

Mrs. Drum took off her apron, and followed 
her son across the hall, and into a long, low- 
ceiled room, whose windows, crowded with small 
six-by-ten panes of glass, took a greenish hue 
from the huge white pine that overshadowed 
them. 
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{ Goodness gracious, who's that?’ exclaimed 
| the old woman, unconsciously setting her cap for 
jcompany; for Nat was interrupted by a loud, 
(petits knock at the front door, and was almost 
as much startled as his mother, 

“Its some of the city quality,’ he*said, 
‘nobody in these parts ever knocks like that.” 

‘Just let me git back in the kitchen afore you 

{let ’em in,” pleaded the old woman, retreating 
§ to her quarters, While Nathan demurely opened 
the upper leaf of the door. 

There, waiting in the stoop, stood two men, 

ee justified, by their appearance, the opinion 
Nat had given of them to his mother only a 
} moment before. 

“Ts this the residence of Mrs. Farnsworth,”’ 
enquired the youngest of the two, permitting no 
portion of the surprise that quaint head, peering 
over the closed half of the door, occasioned him. 

“Yes, Mis. Farnsworth lives here, I reckon 


“Jist look at that!” exclaimed Nathan, peus- ? that’s what you want to know about,” answered 
ing by the door, and stretching his hand toward i Nat, ‘‘ but she ain’t ter hum, just now.” 
a large block of tapestry, old, faded, and stained ; The two strangers looked at each other evidently 
in many places, that half-covered the opposite : with some embarrassment, and were about to turn 
wall, ‘Look at that feller with the trainer’s cap j away, when Nathan swung back the door, saying: 


on his head, and them cast iron gloves on his } 
hands, a-prancing through them woods ter meet } 
tother feller with his sword out, and them slats } 
across his cap, as if he was a-looking through the } 
bars of a gridiron. Don't that look like going to ; 
war in arnest ?”” } 

Mrs. Drum lifted one hand to her forehead, } 
thus giving double force to the shade of her cap- / 
border, while she examined that wonderful } 
artistic curiosity. At last she turned with a ; 
sorely puzzled look to her son: ; 

“But, Nat, aint them high-steppin’ sogers } 
taller than the trees ?”* i 

Nat raised one hand to his head, and sifted a { 
lock of sandy hair through ‘his fingers. Then } 
his face cleared, and he turned a patronizing } 
glance on the doubting old woman: 

“That's ‘cause the sogers in old times grew } 
faster ‘en the trees, don’t you see? Them are i 
the men we hear about, that keep on gitting 
greater and greater, arter they're dead and gone. { 
Tt aint to be expected that sich fellers ’ill keep 
leyeled down to scrub nak and hoop-poles’” 

“Mebly not,” observed the old woman. ‘Only 
if them sogers was to git a little madder, they'd be 
tramping right over the tops of the trees to git at 
one another with them swords. It seems ter me 
that things ought ter grow more permiscous.” 

“That’s ’cause you aint used ter antikertees, 
mar. Now jist turn yer eyes away, and look 
round on them tables and chists of drawers, and 


that are clock in the corner, and—and—” 
Vor, LXXIX.—22, 





“She'll be hum afore long, I reckon, so if 
you've a mind ter step in and get warmed up, 
there ain’t no objection ter it.”’ 

The younger gentleman entered the hall, look- 
ing somewhat amused; but the taller and older 
man bent his head with the unconscious grace, 
which becomes second nature to a thoroughly 
well-bred man, as />; assed beneath that strange 
roof. 

“You'll find a fust-rate fire in the out-room, if 
you feel a-cold,” said Nathan, pointing to a door, 
quite ignorant that it was his place to open it. 

“Oh, we find this pleasant enough,’ answered 
the young man, throwing open his overcoat, and 
moving up the hall, evidently interested by what 
he saw there. 

“Oh, well, if you'd a-ruther git acquainted 
with the annsisters, it don’t make no odds ter me, 
and they never make any objections, just help 
yourselves ter chairs, and sit down as long as you 
want to.” 

The gentlemen sat down, and as the old poten- 
tates of the hall hung directly before them, 
became at once deeply interested. 

“Old pictures, I fancy,” said the young man, 
casting a glance at his companion. « They really 
do inake one feel'at home. I have not seen any- 
thing like them since our visit to Holy Rood.’’ 

A faint smile was all the answer given to this 
compliment or criticism, Nathan did not know 
which it was; but gave the first idea an eager 
acceptance. 
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«No, sur,” he said, quite at home in this de-} ever lived, king or beggar, and you may jist be- 
partment. “These old gentlemen ain't picters, } lieve she kept her oath. That's how she got to be 
but Velleskers every one of ’em, besides the slim} an ansesteress amongst the heads of the Whecler 
lady, she’s a Wheeler, took when that great King} family, and hung up there.” 
of England, that had his head chopped off, was “And she was taken by Sir Peter Leley ?” 
so destl in love with her, that his par sent him } questioned the young man. 
off ter Spain, jest ter get him off from the jdea.} ‘No, sur; she never was took by anybody 
It wasn’t of no use, but jest sot his face agin all | living, for she had sworn agin it;, but lived jist 
foreign ladies like flint; for he considered one of} as she hangs there, a pattern and a monument— 
the Wheeler wimmen jest as good as any dorter of} but you seem to be kind of shivery. Hadn't 
the King of Spain, and wouldn't give in nohow.”’ } you better step inter the out-room, there’s more 

“Very likely,” observed the young visitor, } of ‘em in there?” 
when Nathan paused to take breath. ‘Our first} “Then let us go in by all means,” said the 
Charles was celebrated for his obstinacy. It cost | young man, whose visible tremor certainly had not 
him first his crown, and then his head. No} arisen from cold. “Ts this the way, my man?” 
wonder he was faithful to a lady like that.” The next moment our two strangers stood face 

“That ain’t all,’ continued Nathan, uncon-} to face with the tapestried warriors, and in the 
scious of the smile that quivered around the} beams of a glorious fire, that filled the whole 
handsome mouth of his visitor. ‘‘Afore he} room with mellow light, and quivered over the 
would give in to his par so much a& ter go to! small window panes like a halo of gold. Two 
Spain, and have a good look at the king’s } antique chairs, elaborately carved, stood upon the 
dorters, he sot his foot down that he wouldn't } ample hearth. 
stir a single inch without all the men of her} “This is indeed pleasant,” said the foreign 
relation should go along, and that is how they } gentleman, who had a soft. hesitation in his 
come ter be Velleskers, and hung up there; for! speech, which, to a practiced eir, betrayed that 
the King of Spain, seeing as he wouldn't take | he was not native to our tongue. 
the least of.a notion to any of his dorters, wanted } «Yes; something like comfort,’ answered the 
to keep something ter remember him by, but ; other, throwing himself into the vacant chair ; 
couldn’t git him ter set for a Velleskers, without ; ‘but as the mistress of the mansion seems long 
all the Wheelers sot too, which they did, and ; in coming, had we not better Jeave cards, and 
made heirlooms for the hull family. Not that } begone?’’ 
there was any weavers among the Wheelers, but{ ‘Don’t be in a hurry,” interposed Nathan, 
they sot everything by the heirlooms, and that’s} who had hospitably remained in the room, and 
how them Velleskers came to be here.” } now drew another chair towards the fire, upon 

“Very interesting, indeed,” said the tall ne! which he seated himself, yery still and upright. 
tleman, with serene gravity; ‘but the lady?” $ «May as well enjoy yourselves.” 

“You're speaking of her,’’ replied Nathan, ; The elder gentleman smiled, the other laughed, 
now launched heart and soul into the family $ at which a hospitable smile beamed on Nathan’s 
history. “Why, she jist held wp her head high ; face. 
as you please, till after the old king got wrathy, «Wouldn't mind a good, hot pitcher of filip, 
and made his son knuckle down and marry aj now. I shouldn't wonder,”’ he said, animated by 
French gurl, that wasn’t no more to be likened : the thought, ‘‘there’s an old woman in yonder, 
to her than chalk’s like cheese. Then she took ; that can’t be beat in making it.” 
her bible oath never to marry the best man that » [ro BE conTINUED.] 





nn 


DAY LPiy: 





BY MAUD MEREDITH. 





Came close to me, my dainty bud of snow, 
By spotless lily flower; 
heavy perfume drug each vagrant sense, 
Make perfect one bright hour, 


Hide mo within, oh, white, oh, pure, oh, dear, 
Your golden-hearted chalice ; 

Give me of peace and rest, my sweet, one hour, 
One hour, forgetting malice. 


Your radiant glad content; Some rift my clouds to sever; 
Fling off these rays of real days and nights, Porhaps I asked too much, but thou, my only, 


5 
0, give mo, lily, of your joyous life, | 0, lily, can yon not be shield and pall. 
Clothe me with sentiment. Love me, my sweet, forever 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1.—We give, here, a pretty costume for ; of Silesia if preferred, the front is arranged in 
house or street; stylish, from its extreme sim-} regular folds half way, and the back is a good 
plicity. The material is cashmere, of the color } deal looped and puffed. All short costumes will 
known as coachman’s drab; this, or any of the ; be wider in the skirt, and more puffed than they 
lighter shades of gray, chocolate, or beige, will } have been; the extra fullness being put into the 





| 
| 









































"No.2 





: 

; 

; 

i 

; 

; 

; 

3 

| 
be much worn this season. The plain, BE The fronts and sides will still preserve 
skirt bas, first, two very narrow knife-plaitings, } the clinging effect. The picket, which is smilar 
two by two und a-half inches deep—overlapping } to the Norfolk jackets, only longer in the skirt— 
each other, above these, another knife-plaiting, i is made with three deep plaits—turning back— 
six inches deep, completes the trimming for the } on the fronts, beginning from the shoulder, same 
underskirt. The tunic is arranged upon this ; is repeated for the back of the jacket, observing 
foundation skirt, the upper part of which may be ¢ to arrange the plaits to meet in the Baas touch- 
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316 EVERY-DAY DRESSE 


ing at the waist. These plaits must all be laid : 
deep enough to make fullness sufficient for the 
skirt of the jacket, otherwise the garment will? 
hoop over the hips. Make on a tight-fitting | 
{ 
2 
} 
’ 
} 


i 


; 
} 
t 





Silesia lining—tacking the pluits on the waist 
part in position—those in the skirt are left loose. } 
A belt of the material is worn with this jacket. 
Some are worn two inches wide, some three 
inches. It is almost needless to say this style of} 
waist is only suitable for slight figures. No 
trimming, except buttons, is required. The edge 
of the tunic is simply hemmed, and several rows 
of stitching put in above the hem. The edges of} 
the. jacket and sleeves are finished in the same} 
way! Ten yards of cashmere will be required. $ 
No. 2—Is a walking costume for a young lady, { 
the. material of which is summer camel's hair} 
cloth, light twilled flannel, de laine, de beige, | 
albatross cloth, or any of the endless variety of } 


‘from the bottom. 


Sor velvet. 


8S; GARMENTS, 


ETC. 


spring fabrics, may be used for this style of 
dress, The skirt, has, first a narrow knife-plaiting 
two and a-half inches deep. Over this, a side 
plaiting, or more properly a kilt-plaiting, a-half 
yard deep, on to which a puff is laid, six inches 
This puff is gathered with a 
cord in the edge. The polonaise is a revival of 
the old fashioned Redingote—cut with loose 
fronts and a tight-fitting back—belted in at the 
waist to fit the figure. This garment is double- 
breasted, and finished with a rolling collar of silk 
The belt, cuffs, loops, and ends, 
forming the garniture of the polonaise, are all 
made of silver silk or velvet, to match, or else of 
a contrasting color, or darker shade of the same 
color. From the illustration may be seen about 
how far in front to leave the garment open. The 
edges are simply piped with the silk. The full- 





ness in the back is arranged in irregular pouffs. 
A similar bow of loops and ends is placed at the 
back, just below the waist line. The bows may 
be made of ribbon, if preferred. Ten to twelve 
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yards of double width material “vill be required. ; it males the panier, and bring it down to within 
For collar, cuffs, and belt, three-quarters of a} six inches of the bottom of the skirt, then 
yard of silk or velvet. One yard extra for loops , arrange the folds—with pins—afterwards tuck 
and ends, or four yards of ribbon. Two dozen i them, turn or twist the goods and carry it up to 
buttons. Fancy buttons are most fashionable. / the opposite side. A pointed end is added from 

No. 8.—For a young girl of thirteen to four- } ; the middle of the back to the left side, and edged 
with crinkled fringe. This same fringe edges 
the paniers at the back. The Capuchin heod 
is lined with silk of a contrasting color. The 
flaps, which turn over, are lined with the material 
of the dress, finished by two rows of machine 
stitching. The rolling collar is finished in the 
same way, also the cuffs. Ten to twelve yards of 
double width material, one-half yard silk or satin 
to line the hood. Three or three and a-half 
yards of fringe. 

No. 4—Is an evening toilette of silk or fine 











No. 5—rront. 


teen years, we give the back view of one of the / 
polonaise costumes, with hood and turned-down } i 


collar. Our model calls fora pin-striped camel's | 
hair. The skirt is kilt-plaited, on to a deep yoke 5 


of muslin. ‘The polonaise is quite shart in front, ; 








cashmere embroidered. Our model is of cream 
or ivory, or a very light shade of yellowish gray, 
ealled mastic. The embroidery is done in Ken- 
sington stitch, in a design of wild roses, buds, 
and leaves. Many young ladies, who are pro- 
ficient in this kind of embroidery, work their 
} own dresses, and some paint. them. “The painting, 

though, can only be done on silk, while the em- 

broidery looks equally well upon either silk or 

cashmere. This is a yery effective model for 

showing off the embroidery to advantage. Of 

course the basque, sleeyes, overdress, and bands 
; for the underskirt must all he embroidered before 
and looped very high at the sides. The back is ; thedressismadeup, The underskirt, which has 
arranged by taking one breadth of the material, | only a short train, is gathered and puffed on the 
say two yards long, and begin under the panier ; front, as may be seen, the two bands of: embroidery 
at the back. Plait one end in long plaits, fasten | separating the upper two puffs. The edge of the 
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ETC. 





tunic has a box-plaiting set on the edge. The 
waist may be made a pointed basque back and 
front, or the back and skirt of the tunie are often ; 
times all cut in one, elbow sleeves and surplice 
front, cut V shape, and filled in with lace. 

No. 5—Is a blouse costume for a little girl of } collar, as 
six toeight years. The skirt is laid in hox-plaits, § and soiled. 
and sewn on to a petticoat body. One row of 
stitching above the hem. The blouse is cut like 
2 loose sacque, and then gathered by five rows of 
gaging at the waist. A wide sash ribbon is 
slipped under this, and ties at the left side in 
front. We give the front and back view, so it 


with Russian lace. 








years, made of baby blue cashmere, and trimmed 
The fronts are cut princess, 
and the back is plaited. The lace is laid on to 
turn up on the edge of the skirt, and many prefer 
it arranged in the same way on the cape and 
it is not so liable to become crushed 


No. 8—Is a child’s round collar, made of em- 
broidery, or of Torchon or guipure lace. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. = 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 


Princess Dress: Plain, . 
Polonaise, . 
‘Trimmed Skirts, 


Watteau Wrapper, .. 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 





{ Overskirts, 
‘Talmas and Dolmans, 


: 
} Waterproofs and 
{ Uistars, s 

may easily be arranged from the illustration. } 

Pockets, cuffs, and the deep collar, also the edge ; Dresses: Plain, 


5 * *: e } Comt ition Suits, a 
of the blouse are piped with silk or bound with | Qnanwt overs - 2 








braid, as preferred. TE Fon, : 
No. 6—Is an out-door costume for a girl of six ; gases 

years. It is made of dark blue sateen, trimmed riots, 

with white embroidery, or Russian lace. The Parts.) 1 1. 0 t 

embroidery or lace is laid on to simulate a paletot Vistas, Mees tats 





with pockets, 
with the same. 
No. 7—Is 2 manteau eostume for a baby of two 


Large collar and cuffs trimmed } 4, sending orders for 


«with drapery and trimming, 
Cdmbination Walking Suits, 





“with vests or sicirts 


Girenlars, + 


of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will he put together and plainly marked, 
Patterns designed to order. 


















CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 






Pasquesand Coats, 
5| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 
‘o5| Wrappers, 2 oe ee 
95| Waterproofs, Circulars 
'35| and Ulster, . 


PATTERNS. 


2h 
20) 
20) 
BO 


Patterns, please send the number 


2 
50 
30 


Wrappers. . 
Gents’ Shirts, 
«* “Wrappers, 





and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
thing. definite, and also whether for Indy or child. Address, 
‘Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


CORSAGE PELERINE: 





WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY 


H. MAY. 





We give, for our Suppremenr, this month, the; 
pattern of a corsage pelerine, of which an en- 





graying appears also. The pelerine consistsgof } 
I —Hatr or Froxz. 
Ii —Hatr or Phastron. 
111 —Haxr or Back. ' 
TV.—iiatr or Stpz Back. 


V.—tTue Uprer anp Unper Part or Sirzve, 
With Curr Arracuen. 





Carvcury Hoop, which consists of three pieces: 
I.—Hatr or Hoop. 
II —Hatr or Unver Reyer. 
TII.—Ha.r or Urrer Rever. 
The letters and notches show how all the 
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pieces are joined. The plastron is cut without} of the plastron, and joining the back from I to K. 
any seam in the fronti; but there is a dart put in) The upper rever of the hood is made of the plaid, 
to fit the figure. This plastron is finished with { and a deep collar, either plaited or plain, is worn 
button holes on both sides. The buttons are set) over the hood. The skirt of this costume has 
upon the front on the dotted line, about one inch ; two tiny knife-plaited ruffles on the edge, above 





from the edge. ‘The dotted lines also show } 
where to place the darts. The dotted lines at} 
the back of the skirt of the jacket, show where a ; 
hollow plait is laid. Our model is made of} 
plain and plaid goods, and the front skirt of the} 
pelerine is laid in side plaits, and added to the} 
part given, beginning at the point 6, at the end; 


which is a deep side-plaiting of the plaid 
material. The over-dress is edged with a knife- 
plaiting of the plaid, headed by a narrow band 
of the same. 

As we give the front and back view, the man- 
ner of looping and arranging the draping can 
easily be followed. 





CLASSICAL DESIGNS FOR 


OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed in § 
color, two designs of classical figures, to be ; 
worked in outline embroidery on tapestry canvas. } 
Tapestry painting, on a large scale, requires appli- ; 
ances and preparations which are not within 


H 
3 
; 

reach of everybody. But its combination with } i 
2 


the now so popular outline embroidery is of easy } 
execution, of excellent effect, and can be applied § 
to many purposes of decorative needlework. : 
Classical designs look especially well, but the‘ 
outline drawings of children in fancy dresses, ? 
which we have published in former numbers, § 
may be likewsse used for ornamenting ovals, 
circles, squares, and oblong stripes of tepestryss 
canvas, and afterwards inserted wherever a dec-? A 
oratiye medallion, plaque, or border, is required. A 
On large and small screens medallions of this! 


> 


would look especially well, and might be placed ; 


embroidery on tapestry canvas, The materials 
required are tapestry canvas and a few liquid 
colors specially prepared for tapestry painting, 
and suitable brushes fo lay on the chosen color 
of the ground. Black or colored silks, threaded 
in a strong well-tempered needle, are used for 
the outline work. 

First the outlines of the figure or figures are 
traced on the tapestry canvas with pencil, and 
then the colored ground painted in. Great care 
must be taken not to over-paint the outlines. 
After allowing the color to dry thoroughly, the 
subject is finished in silk outline work, which we, 
need not describe, and suitable border stitched 
around the oval or whatever the shape may be. 
Of course the color of the ground is optional, and 
ought to be in keeping with the surroundings on 
which the finished work is placed. 


within painted scrollwork and corresponding $ The figures we give are copied from antique 
devices on the corners of the screen leaf. Door, } statues and bronzes. Other figures may be 
furniture, and wall panels furnish other suitable ; copied from Flaxman’s outlines or from the re- 
placements for squares and medallions in outline * production of Canova’s work in the same style. 


LAMP 





MAT, 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a new and 
pretty design for a circular lamp mat, to be made 
of pale fawn-colored cloth, measuring eleven 
inches wide, and cut round the edge in large and 
small vandykes, which are embroidered with 
colored silks. In the centre of ench vandyke, a 
small diamond is) cut out, and filled alternately 
with brown and blue satin. The satin diamonds 
are yrorked in cross-stitch, and then filled up 
with glass beads. 


Outside the diamonds, thus worked in, are 
chain-stitching of pink and blue silk. There are 
also lines of blue filoselle sewn on with pink 
silk, and the point russe and chain-stitches are 
worked with red and brown silk. Between the 
yandykes are balls of pink and olive wool. The 
circular lines around the border are done in 
chain-stitch in blue and red silk. Line the mat 
as far as the border with cardboard covered with 
Canton flannel. 


BICYCLE CAP, IN CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: One ounce single German wool, and { work the loop next to join throughout.—Seyenth 
a small-sized bone crochet.—First row. Make ! row. Sixty-four treble, two stitches between the 
achain of five, join into a circle—Second row } inerease.—Eighth row. Eightieth treble, three 
Double crochet, two stitches into each loop.— ; stitches between the inerease—Ninth row. 
Third row. ‘Two treble in each loop, making! Ninety-six treble, four stitches between the 
twenty-two rounds.—Fourth row. Double cro-} increase.—Tenth row. One hundred and twelve 
treble, five stitches between the increase,— 
Eleyenth row. One hundred and twenty treble, 
six stitches; then increase, miss: thirteen, then 
increase, miss thirteen, and so on. This round 
completes the crown of the cap. Finish the ends 
of each row by drawing the loop on the needle 
through the loop of the first treble. his loop 
must be drawn the same height as the treble. 
For the band round the fead: Twelfth row 
One hundred and twenty double crochet: then 
chet, taking the loop nearest to you.—Fifth row. | twelve rounds of double crochet, taking the 
Thirty-second treble, increase by working two stitch through both loops of the chain. Another 
treble in every alternate loop. In this round the {round of double crochet finishes the depth of 


loop at the back of the preceding row is worked, } headband. On the chain above this last round 
in order to mark the two loops of double crochet } work a row of DC., also round the'crown. ‘These 
in the fourth round.—Sixth row. ‘Two treble in} last two rows form a pretty finish to the cap, 


every alternate stitch, making forty-eighth round, } which must be lined with sarcenet. 








BABY SB Ow. 








BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, will be found our; color. After the embroidery is done, line the 
engraving of a baby’s boot, of which, as will be} pieces with Canton flannel, and bind all round 
seen, we give the half of the upper part. The } with a narrow silk braid. In putting. them 
sole is to be added afterwards. The boot is made } together, over-seam them neatly by the edges, 
of merino, or fine flannel, and the design is done } Work eyelets in the front of the boot, and tie 
in braiding and embroidery. The scroll is done | with narrow ribbon to match the embroidery, 
in braid, either the flat or star braid, of white, } Pale blue or pink merino may be used instead of 
or very light pink or blue silk. The flowers, ' white for the foundation, if preferred; but white 
leaves, and stem are done in silks of the same} will bear use and washing the best. 











EMBROIDERY FOR WINDOW CURTAINS, Ero. 


BY MRB. JANE WEAVER. 








This beautiful design, which we give in the j antimaccassars, in that case the edge must be 
front of the number, may be worked with crewels : repeated, which is shown only on one side of the 
on a foundation of thin muslin. It will forma j design. Heavy curtains may be worked on Java 
very pretty and uncommon border for net or ,eanvas, then the design can be followed by 
Swiss muslin window curtains. The design may ‘counting the threads. Pale pink, pale blue and 
be traced: on transparent tracing linen, and } two shades of olive make a pretty combination of 
placed under the muslin. It will also serve for color for this design. Individual taste in the 
a pretty stripe between others of guipure for ’ arrangement is the only thing to be consulted. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


‘A Fonpxzss For Fiction has characterized most of the 
greatest minds in history. Their mighty intellects found a 
relaxation from the cares of life in perusing romances and 
novels. No one read more novels than the first Napoleon. 
He was difficult to please, and used to toss volume after | 
volume out of his carriage window, till the road from 

Madrid to Moscow was strewn with fugitive fragments of 

light French literature. Ho liked stories that were full of 

action, not the dull character stndies that some critics are 

now trying to make fashionable. It was adventure that he | 

cared for. And it was the adventures that amused Macaulay, ' 
even in the silly story whore he noted that the heroine { 
fainted some twenty-nine times in the course of her pas- | 
sionate experience. Thackeray, too, who was not prodigal 
in incident, reveled in Dumas’ tales, which are full of in- 
yention, The truth is, events and adventures are essential 
to the keeping up of any prolonged and popular interest in 
fiction. Scott understood this, and hence his success. Jane 
Austen has never had a superior in analyzing character: 
but her stories Jacked engrossing incident; and she has, 
therefore, never had anything like the readers that Scott, 
Dumas, and others haye had. Life, in many respects, is 50 
dry and hard, that it is a relief to escape, for awhile, into | 
regions of romance. ‘That there are wooden-headed people 
who do not see this, and who say that it isa waste of time 
to read novels, does not prove this to be untrue, but only 
proves that they have no imagination, poor souls! As well 
inight one say it is a waste of time to walk in the sunshine; 
for what sunshine is to the physical nature, fiction is to the } 
intellectual one. A really healthily developed mind craves 
for fiction, under certain circumstances; and that craving 
ought to be gratified. Of course, we do not defend immoral * 
fiction, but, because some novels are bad, that is no reason i 
we should not read good ones. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. { 


‘A Conrespoxpent of one of the Cincirnati journals, writ- 
ing from New-York city, says that the higher you go in the 
social scale, there, the less beauty you find. He thinks the 
shop girls are prettier than the Fifth Avenue girls. “There 
is a theory,” he adds, “that the product of several genera- 
tions of high culture is a palpably superior article of woman, 
with small hands and feet, arched insteps, sensitive nostrils 
and other points supposed to indicate physical and mental ' 
refinement, Observation proves that the truth is no such 
thing.” ‘The real fact is that long continued luxury and in- 
dolence destroy both health and beauty; and that the very 
rich, as a class, aro not especially cultured, either in mind or ; 
body: on the contrary, they too often show, in figure and } 
face, the results of the selfish lives of themselves and their } 
ancestors, 





New Coxternvtoas, who sond articles, must keep copies, if ; 
they wish them preserved. We are not responsible for any } 
manuscripts forwarded to us, and cannot even undertake to } 
be responsible for their safe return. 

Wr Have No Acrnts for whom we are responsible. 
Either remit direct to us; join a club; or subscribe through { 
come local news agent, ‘Trust no stranger. 


Is Our Next Nesper, we > shall begin the novelet, “Held | 
For Ransom,” by Sidney Trevor. It is very powerfully | 
written. 
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GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN.—A leading daily journal 
takes exception, and very properly, to the use of the word 
“gentlewomen” in this country, calliug it “a snobbish im- 
portation, belonging to an aristocratic society not natural to 
us.” It says: “In England it has a very definite meaning, 
where a gentlewoman is a woman born of the gentry, or 
married into a family of the gentry, so called; and it is 
applied to none other. It is decidely more restricted in its 
signification than the term gentleman, except when that is 
used in legal documents. Gentleman has become, in this 
country certainly, a general term, and every man who wears 
good clothes is prima facie a gentleman. Whether a man 
has the qualities which distinguish the ideal gentleman is 
another question, and only those who know him intimately 
are capable of deciding it. And the general feminine term 
which corresponds to gentleman is lady with us. It means 
little or nothing definite, like the masculine term. It can 
be used very indiscriminately, and no one is deceived. 
Gentlewoman, however, has a narrower signification, and it 
does not belong in a republican democracy. Neither, for 
that matter, should the terms gentleman and lady be used 
here as freely as they are now. Plain man and woman are 
better, and if the individuals to whom they are applied have 
distinguishing qualities they can be indicated. If people do 
not like the term lady, they do not better things at all by 
talking of a gentlewoman. They only resort to an affecta- 
tion, and introduce a term foreign to our society.” 

Tient-Lactna Is Nor, in spite of all that is said, a vice of 
American women. Most of the savage philippics, which we 
read about it, are copied from English journals, for the prac- 
tice is much more frequent in England than here. A 
Londoner's idea of a handsome figure, in fact, is dispropor- 
tionately broad shoulders, and a disproportionately small 
waist. This is the peculiarity of Mrs. Langtry, and much of 
it, if not in her case, at least in others, is brought about by 
tight-lacing. In justice to American men, as well as women, 
it must be said that they have too fine a sense of symmetry, 
to admire figures eo out of proportion. 


‘Tux Have Sow Stonwts, all over the country, during the 





‘past winter, prevented many persons, we are told, from 


going about to get up clubs for “Peterson.” Letters, speak- 
ing of this, come to us every day. Now is a good time, there- 
fore, to remedy this evil. The spring has begun, plensant 
weather has set in, the roads once more are passable: go out, 
therefore, among your neighbors, and raise a club, or add 
to the one yon already have. Our subscription list has been 


} greatly-increased, this year, and but for the tempestuous 


winter, would have been still more largely increased. Tt is 
not too late, however, to subscribe. Go to work at once. 

Restwine Trs Varer—A lady, sends us two dollars, for 
1881, and says: “I failed to take your magazine, last year, 
and realize, now, its great value, I would not be without it 
for any price.” Plenty of such letters come to hand, Many 
complain of having been “taken in,” to use their own phrase, 
by cheap, flashy monthlies, that are “dear at any price,” as 
one of the letters says. 

For Two Domzars AND A-Harr, we will send a copy of 
“Peterson” for one year, and either “Gran'father Tells of 


} Yorktown, or the Illustrated Album. 


er a 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


SA ee ene ee ee 
Ovr Prasrums For Tins Year, for getting up clubs, are § 
unusually fine, The first is from an original picture, by ? 
that distinguished Amorican artist, Edward L. Henry. It | 
is particularly appropriate, considering that 1881 is the | 
Yorktown Centennial Year. The engraving is in line and | 
stipple, in tho highest style of art, by Illman & Brothers, o 
the sizoof 24 inches by 20, and is entitled, “Gran'raruen | 
Tris Or Yorktown.” It represents a veteran of '76, in { 
his old ago, with his little grand-daughter between his | 
kneos, rehearsing the story of the surrender of Cornwallis. 
In addition to this superb engraving, there will be given, 
for the larger clubs, a handsomely bound and TuuvsrraTep 
Aunum, in which friends, or acquaintances can write their 
autographs, or inscribe verses, Or the Album will be sent, 
instead of the engraving, if preferred. See Prospectus. 

For many clubs, as will be seen in the same place, an 
extra copy of the magazine will be sent to the getter up of 
the club. For others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the 
ongraving, or Album: and for some, all three. 

Noto is the time to get up clubs for 1881, The new subscri- 
ers have already greatly excceded those of last year, Every: 
Dody is asking for *Poterson’s.” Send for a specimen to 
show. ; 











Morrors ror Carp Boarp.—We have rocelved such very 
froquent requests for designs for “ Mottoes for Card Board,” 
that we givo several, in the front of the number, as an EXTRA { 
ratrern. Some eighteen months ago, we gave a sheet, simi- } 
lar to this, but the mottoes were different, with the exception i 
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Apprtioxs May Bz Mave to clubs for “Peterson” at the 
Price paid by the rest of the club. It is never too late to 
make additions, as back numbers, from January, can always 
Le supplied. Nor is it ever too late to get up clubs. Clubs may 
begin with any number, but all clubs will be entered as be- 
inning with January, aud Lack numbers seut, unless other- 
wise directed. All the members of a club, however, must 
begin with the samo number. The new subscribers to 
“ Peterson” for 1881 have already greatly exceeded those of 
last year. Everybody is taking this magazine; never was it 
S0 popular, Send for a specimen, and get up a club. 











PrANo-nAcKS give a wide scope for peacock's feather appli- 
cation, Choice tail feathers may be laid on in flat sheaves, 
crossed and tied with a handsome bow of very wide ribbon, 
and a border of eyes being cut all round the edgo of the 
back. Black plush or satin cloth make a handsome founda 
tion for this device, Groups of three interlaced rings of oye- 
feathers, laid on flat, look well with a border of fronds round 
tho edge of back, 


Wuen Sunscriners Ciancr their residence, and wish the 
address of their magazine altered, they will pleaso notify us, 
hot only of the post office address to which they movo, but 
also of the post-office address which they are leaving, 


ete a ana 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Minor Arts, Porcelain Painting, Wood-Carving, Stencil- 


ofoue, These mottoes can be worked of any size, if only { Hs Modelling, Mosaic Work, eto. By Charles J. Leland, 
you got card board with holes wide enough apart. On the | 1%: 12mo. London: Macmillan & Co—The author of this 


tamo sheot is a design for a Napkin Ring, which may be $ little volume is known, both here and in Enropo, a8 a man 
disofl 4 natys ak JE a'coally worked. of the most varied accomplishments, No ono knows more 


H of the gipsios and their customs, no one is 80 deep in 
§ Rommany lore. His “ Hans Breitmann” ballads have addod 

We Insert Apvenrisemests, in a fow extra pages at the } "New character to American humor, and have done for the 
end of each number, because it is a great convenience, espo- ) Ponnsylvania Dutchman, what Lowell has dono, in his Hosea 
clully to porsons living in remote rural districts, to know | Bigelow, for the Massachusetts Yankes. In the midst of 
whore to buy articles they want, and get them by mail, But | his other pursuits, Mr, Leland has found timo to prepare 
‘Wo assumo no farther responsibility. We give the advertiser | thls work, which, in its way, is the best we have ever seen, 
chance to speak of hia wares, but the public must deter: { The treatise is not merely intended, however, for the amuse. 


mino for itself whether he over-states his case, or not. i ment of idlers. It has a more serious purpose. It secks to 
teach, in a practical manner, the processes of soveral minor 


decorative arts, which may prove sources of profit or culture, 
Aur Oy Our Reanens, we think, will be interested in the | The author writes, from practical knowledge, of wood- 
article, by Miss Mackintosh, on the genius and personal his- carving, boiled leather-work, mosaic laying, moulding, and 
tory of George Eliot. We would, ourselves, have gono ; other hand-made work, as distinguished from machine-work, 
furthor, however, than our contributor, and said that the { Very properly, too, he urges the claims of tho former as 
“Mill On Tho Floss” was the-best novel, and Maggie Tulliver | against the latter, not only as having more of true art, but as 
tho best female character, in the whole series of novels. opening up new avenues for skilled labor. “T yenture to 
assert,” says Mr. Leland, “that, with the instructions given 

in this work, and a little knowledge of the simplest elements 

{ of drawing, the majority of pupils would, in a few weeks or 
; months, attain a practical mastery of all which it treats,” 
‘This is not an exaggerated estimato: it is, if anything, too 


Is Ovn Panis Lerree, this month, there are descriptions 
of some of tho more costly dresses worn abroad, Very few 
Jadies can afford such costumes, but nearly every Indy like: 
to hear about them occasionally; and for that po we modest. We cordially recommend the book. 
give them now, and shall, every now and then, give others, | Queenic's. Whin:’ “By Rost.) Carty. 1 gol: 19m0; 

{ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The author of this new 

Back Nempzns of this magazine can always be had of the | novel is already favorably known to the reading public, her 
principal news agents, or of the publisher. When the local } stories of “ Nellie’s Memories,” and “ Wooed and Married,” 
agent is unable to supply you, write to us, remitting the | being fictions of very considerable merit, We think her 
price, and we will forward the number, by mail, postage , Dresent work, however, better than any of its predecessors, 
free, { It is an English story, domestic in its character, just the ono 
to be read in a quiet family circle, or at the fireside. Like ' 

“An Insane Asrics.” A gentleman writes to us that a | all tho publications of this house, it is printed in distinct 
number of “Poterson” had miscarried, and adds “it is 69 } type, and on excellent paper, 
mnissed, at my home, that doctors’ bills, or an insane asylum, } —Asplodel, By Mise II. E, Braddon, Lol: 4to. Now York: 
are inovitable for my wife, if you don’t send the number Harper & Brothers—Miss Braddon always gives interest to 
soon," her stories, though sometimes she verges on the molo- 
dramatic. No one looks, from her, for euch work as George 

Anwavs Rrarawen a kind act done to you, If there fs | Eliot did. Dut in her line, she has no superfor, and 
any selfishness, meaner than another, it is ingratitude { “ Asphodel ” is quite above the average of her fictions. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 

Premrom Eyoravines ror Fiery Cents.—Many requests ; 
have been made to us that we should sell copies of our | 
premium engravings. We, therefore, offer, fo subscribers lo H 
this magazine, bul lo no offers, to send either of the following { 
for fifty cents: 

‘Tre Surrexpen or CORNWALLIS, « 











«  (QTin. by 20) § t 








Wasitinatoy’s ‘Avrev To His Gexrrars, (e7 © 20) 5 
BUNTAN ON/TarAtesci Uti Hee teil. 6 37. GT) €20)8 
Bunyan mw Jam. . + piney fet (ZT BIO) 
Wasniwaron’sifrher Ivranvrew wir His Wire,(24 “ * 20) | 
Tun Stan or Berntsumy, . - . . . - - GE “ 16); 
“Our Farner Wito Ant in Heay Sm SRL) 
Wasniaros at Trenton, . . . . + + + (AS * 16); 
Besste's Biemu-Day, . 2. - + + + + + GE“ “16)) 
Curis Waprina over Junvsatem,. . . . (24 © 16) { 
al CSCC ee CR OS 
Cunistaas Monninao, . . . . + - + + + (AS “ 20) 5 
Gran'rarier Teits or Yoretowx,. . . (4% “ 20); 
Wasurnoton at Vatney Fonor,. . . - - @7“ % 20)¢ 
Mie ANGers or Cunisraas,. . . . + + + (16 “S * 20) 6 
Tur Paranur or Tue Lins, . . - - - + 0“ “ 16) 


Always say, when remitting, which plate is desired. } 
‘Address, Charles J. Peterson, No. G06 Chestnut Street, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; 

Kirowen Ecoxouy Acars.—Later tests made by the gov- } 
ernment ‘chemist. The analytical chemist for the Indian ( 
Department of the Government, Mr. Edward G. Love, has 
mado further analyses of baking powders, and this time of | 
samples both of which were purchased by Dr. Love himself ; 
in open market, 

Asearbonic acid gas is the bread leavening power genera- | 
ted by the admixture of cream of tartar and bicarbonate of | 
soda, the following, copied from Dr. Love's certificate of an 
alysis of the comparative yields of this gas by the powders 
examined, is of interest: 





Available carbonic 
cubic inches 





Name of the Baking Powder. 
“Cleveland's Superior”... 6. se 
Mire cal PAING Sent sieat etrcerceiikl aieghes Mi 2 
‘The sample of Cleveland's Baking Powder previously 
anilyzed, with result shown in the original article on 
- “Kitchen Economy,” was furnished to Dr. Love by the | 
Royal Baking Powder Company. 
‘Messns, Manowar & Sarr’s New orjcan (see advertisement | 
‘on page 352) will be found by examination to be well worthy 
the attention of our readers, 





} 
; 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


[Mepican Borany—Or tr Ganpes, Fieup AND Fonest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, Mf. D. 
No. IV.—Catyer on Caturst—Nerera CATARIA. 
[Supposed to be named after a town in Ttaly.] 
Aporennial plant with a quadrangular stem, two to three fect 
high, branching, somewhat hoary; leaves, opposite, oblong- 
cordate, crennte-serrato, petiolate. Racemes of flowers, pani- 
enlate; corolla, bilabiate, ochrolencous with a reddish tingo 
and purple dots. Calyx, fifteen-nerved and five-toothed. 


it is common on onr farms. The plant has strong, peculiar 
odor, which scems to, be attractive to the domestic cat. Dr 
Murs, 1 French botanist, says of this plant in his native 
tongue:—Le ‘gout des Chats pour cette plante est tres- 
xemarquable ; ils la mordent, larrachent, et se roulent, dessus. 
avec transport. Il est cependant singulier qu’ils ne s’atta- 











OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ 


Found in fields, gardens, waste places, fence-rows—in ss 


PE See 








}-avent qu’ cette que Yon plante, et nullement A celle qui n’a 
| point 6té deplacée. De 1A le proverbe Anglais, (hence the 
English proverb) — 
“If you set it, the cats will eat it; 
If you sow it, the cat won't know it.” 

It is held in doubt, however, whether our American cats 
have yet learned to make this nice distinction, and many 
seemingly have not even acquired “le gout pour cette plaute” 
(the taste for this plant.) 

Catnep, iu ye olden time, was a highly popular domestic 
medicine with our good old mothers who practiced with, and 
had great faith in, simples, or herb leas. And it may be yet & 
question whether the old fashion is not better than the new 
—whether or no, too much medicine is given to the infantile 
race, 

Catnep has a pungent aromatic, bitterish taste; and is 
much used by old-fashioned nurses in the country, especially 
for flatulent colic 1m infants ‘during the month.’ What a 
life struggle, in behalf of these little helpless beings, the 
writer has bad with this class of mothers and nurses; with 
the former to be rational and sensible in nursing regularly, 
and with the laiter against slufing their tender charge with 
catnep, soot aud other feas, But above all abominations and 
abominable mixtures is that of molasses and water given at 
birth. “Why do you give the infant this,” said the writer, 





} on one oceasion to an old nurse; and the reply innocently 


was: “Why, bless me, to purge off the economy, you know !" 
She meant jeconinm, a black tarry substance in every infant's 
bowels, for which purpose the first milk of the mother is all 
{ sufficient. These primitive ideas, however, are passing 
away, and if the mother is unable to provide for it at once, it 
 §s allowed (or should be allowed) to sleep for the first fow 
} hours with or without a few teaspoonfuls of thin cream and 
water with a pinch of sugar, and even this should not be re- 
| peated oftener than two or three hours, 

It is used in strong infusion, as other mints, pennyroyal, 
etc., when one wants to stimulate and warm up the system, 
in cases of colds, obstructions, etc. 

The leaves chewed and held in contact with an aching 
tooth for a few minutes will sometimes relieve the pain, 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


top-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Mana.enean, Mai All communica- 
} tions are to be headed: “Fon Perens All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzgles, which 
should be accompanied by the answe 











No. 101—Cianapr. 
A girl went into a crowded room, 
And my Jirst she held in her hand. 
She spoke to my second, who stood close by, 
‘And then to a lady grand. 
Then she said, “I found it here, in the hall, 
And its owner T cannot seo!” 
When my whole stepped forward and quickly said, 
“Ttismine! It belongs to me!” 
Marlboro, Muss. Berns 


No. 102—Grograrmicar, Drom-Lerren Puzeen. 
The omitted letters, properly arranged, form « country. 


M—R-C-O —-Acountry. 
o—E— ‘A European river. 
P—r— Acountry. 


Boston, Mass. Dense U, CAYENNE. 


‘No. 103.—Dovare Diamonn. 


Across:—1, A numeral. 2 A serpent, 3. With reserva 
4, An animal. 5, A consonant. 





FLORICULTURE.—OUR NEW 


Down :—1. A letter from France, 
True, 4, High. 5. A consonant, 





2. A nickname. 3. 
Twit, 


No. 104.—Cnoss-Worp Exroma. 

My first is in Effie, but not in May 

‘My second is in sickle, but not in hay. 

My third is in Robert, but not in John. 

My fourth is in read, but not in con. 

You'll find if you place the right letters together 

My whole is a protection against the cold weather. 
Cottonville, Towa. Cos Fiexp, 


No, 105.—Itppen States AND TERRITORIES. 
Emma, I never saw your friend. 
The artist, Basil Lins, is going to Italy. 
3, Has that gentleman from Baltimore gone. 
4, Miss Lida, how are you advancing with your studies? 
Crawfordscille, Ind. ANNA Snyper. 


1, 
2. 


Answers Next Month, 


Answers To Pozzirs iy THE Marcy Numser. 


No, 97. 
GAELIC 
TRACED 
NITRIC 
DIESIS 
CAMMAS 
LEADER 


No. 98. 
Pen, Man, Ship. Penmanship. 








H 
E 
L 
it 
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No. 100. 
1. Longfellow, 2 Cowper. 3. Whittier, 4. Dickens, 
6. Hemans. 
FLORICULTURE, 


Wixpow Ganpens.—In the cultivation of plants outside 
the window, boxes should invariably be employed, apart 


from all considerations as to their appearance, because of the { 


protection they afford the roots from extremes of tempera- 
ture. 
protection, as is frequently done, it is a matter of extreme 
difficulty to maintain the plants in a healthy state, for not 
only are the roots subjected to an injuriously high tempera- 
ture during periods of bright weather by the action of the 
sun upon the outside of the pots, but the moisture is so 
quickly evaporated from the soil forming the sides of the 
hall that it is practically impossible to prevent their suffering 
more or less from drought. The least tronblesome, and as a 
rule the most satisfactory way of embellishing windows is to 
grow the plants entirely in the boxes, but if it is so desired 
they may be grown in pots, and be then plunged within the 
boxes in cocoa-nut refuse. 
able labor, but it has the creat advantage of affording facili- 
ties for changes to be made when thought desirable, and in 








When the pots are placed upon the sill without any { 


This latter plan entails consider- ( 


COOK-BOOK. 325 


{ some instances this would more than counterbalance the ad- 
{ ditional labor entailed. The form of the boxes, and the 
{ material of which they are made, must in a great measure 


Le determined by the style of architecture of the house, and 
{instante andanbaisibethe occupier. For cottage and small 





$ villas, boxes of rustic wood and of deal, with a neat moulds 
§ ing along the bottom and upper edge, and painted dark 
} green, brown, or chocolate, are the most suitable, whilst for 
{ more pretentious structures, boxes faced with tile are prefer- 
(able. In theselection of tile boxcs, those rather quiet in 
‘ coloring should have the preference, as they show off the 
} flowers and foliage with which they are furnished to much 
§ greater advantage than those of which the tiles are very 
$ brightly colored. In all cases they must fit the windows 
nicely, and they must be of sufficient width und Lreadth to 
hold a goodly quantity of soil, or the plants will not be 
much better off than they would bein pots. ‘They ought, asa 
{ rule, to be not less than nine inches in width and depth, and 

if they project a few inches beyond the sill it will not be a 
matter of much consequence, as their appearance Will not be 
at all objectionable, and they can be held securely with neat 
brackets, one at euch end. 


Waar Frowers Witt Grow In Tur Suapz?—The question 
is put every spring by scores of city people, whose little 
patch which they wish to devote to flowers is 60 walled up 
hy neighboring houses, that the direct rays of the sun never 
touch it. But few plants will develop their flowers there, 
and none will do it as well as if it were lighted np by sin- 
; shine a part of the day. Fuchsias, pansies, forget-me-nots, 

violets, lobelias, lilies of the valley, phloxes, and other herb- 
4 sceoits lists hose ‘ative’ habitat de any srobl willl 

Dest, but even these languish if denied all direct sunlight, 
$ orho best effect in stich’kitaations ts produced Uy oFtiaméntal 
$ Jeaved plants, the beauty of which is not dependent upon 
{their flowers. Among these may be ranked the gold and 
silver variegated leaved geraniums, achryanthus, alternan- 
theras, begonias, caladiums, centaureas, coleuses, ete., which, 
if planted so as to bring the various shades in contrast, pro- 
duce a pleasing effect, which continues during the entire 
summer months, and is not surpassed by any display of 
flowers. i 


| 











OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Kay Every Receipt in tris Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
FISH. 

Salt Fish with Parsnips—Salt fish must always be well 
} soaked in plenty of cold water the whole of the night before 
it is required for the following day’s dinner. The salt fish 
must be put on to boil in plenty of cold water, without any 
salt, and, when thoroughly done, should be well-drained free 
: from any water, and placed on a dish with plenty of well- 
} boiled parsnips. Some sence may be poured over the fish, 
hich is to be made as follows: Mix two ounces of butter 
} with three ounces of floar, pepper and salt, a small glassful 
of vinegar, and a good half-pint of water. Stir this on the fire 
till it boils, A few hard-boiled eggs, chopped up and mixed 
in this sar would render the dish more acceptable. 


Codfish Cakes-—Soak three pounds of salt codfish in cold 
water till it comes to a boil: pour off the water; if too salt 
for the taste, add fresh cold water; don't let it boil; when 
soaked sufficiently remove all the bones and skin and chop 
fine, boil eight white potatoes till done, drain off the water, 
{ mash very fine, add one half-cupful of milk, quarter-pound 
{ of butter, heat well with a spoon and add to the fish, mixing 
y, using more potatoes than fish; roll with the 

into small round cakes an inch thick, and fry-a rich 
} brown in boiling lard. 






































326 FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
MEATS. ASavory Dish—Melt a quarter-pound good cheese in the 


Beefsteak Smothered in Onions—Take a juicy beefsteak two | 
inches thick; broil it nicely; then have ready six onions, | 
sliced and fried in butter; be careful not to let them burn; 
fry them a light brown, When the steak is done, and ready { 
to serve, put several lumps of butter upon it, and pour two | 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water over it; then pour on the 
hot onions, and serve immediately. The onions should be / 
allowed to lie in salt-and-Water for an hour, and then wiped © 
dry before putting them in the butter to fry. 

Meat Pie—Season mutton chops (those from the neck are 
best) pretty highly with pepper and salt, and place them in | 
a dish in layers, with plenty of sliced apples, sweetened, and , 
chopped onions; cover with a good suct crust, and bake. | 
When done, pour out all the gravy at the side, take off the 
fat, and add a spoonful of mushroom ketchup, then return it 
to the pie. The apples may be omitted or uot according to 
taste. ; 

Hashed Forl—Take the meat from a cold fowl and cut it 
iu small pieces. Put half-a-pint of well flavored stock into a 
stewpan, add a little salt, pepper, and mutmog, and thicken | 
with some flour and butter; let it boil, then put in the | 
pieces of fowl to warm; after warming sufficiently, serve | 
with some poached eggs laid on the hash, with a sprig of | 
parsley in the centre, and garnish round the plate with 
pieces of fried bread. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Appie Trifle (A supper dish.) —Ten good-size apples, the rind * 

f half a lemon, six ounces of pounded sugar, half a pint of ? 

ilk, half a pint of cream, whipped, two eggs. Peel, core, | 
and cut the apples into thin slices, and put them into a 
saucepan with two tablespoonfuls of water, the sugar, and 
minced lemon-rind. Boil all together until quite tender, ' 
aud pulp the apples through a sieve; if they should not be 
quite sweet enongh, add a little more sugar, and put them at | 
the bottom of the dish to forma thick layer. Stir together | 
the milk, cream, and eggs, with a little sugar, over the fire, } 
and let the mixture thicken, but do not allow it to reach the 
boiling point. When thick, take it off the fire; let it cool a 
little, then pour it oyer the apples. Whip some cream with 
sugar, lemon-juice, étc., the sue as for other trifles; heap it 
high over the custard, and the dish is ready for table. It 
may be garnished, as fancy dictates, with strips of bright 
apple jelly, slices of citron, etc. 

Salad Dressing. —One teaspoonful of made mustard, one tea- | 
spoonful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of sulad oil, a table- | 
spoonful of milk, two of vinegar, cayenne pepper and salt to | 
taste. Put the mustard into a salad bow] with the sugar, H 
and add the oil drop by drop, carefully stirring and mi: 
all the ingredients well together. Proceed in this manner / 
with the milk and vinegar, which must be added very gradu- § 
ally or the sauce will cntdle: then put in the seasoning of : 
cayenne and salt. It ought to have a creamy appearance, 5 
and when mixing, the ingredients cannot be added too; 
gradually, or stirred too much. i 
* Gream Cheese —Mix a pint of warm new milk with a quart > 
of fresh cream, a lump or two of sugar, a spoonful of rennet; § 
Place it near the fire until the curd comes; make a shape of 
straw or rushes something like a flat brick; sew the rushes 
or straw together, make the top and bottom in the same } 
way, but they must be loose; put the curd into the shape on | 
the loose bottom, and cover with the top; take it out the ‘ 
next dey, and tn it every day until rine. A cne-pound = 
weight will be enfficient to place on this cheese. H 

Cold Tongue on Toast—Take cold smoked tongue or ham; 
mince or grate fine, mix {t with the beaten yolks of egg and | 
cream or milk, with a dash of cayenne pepper; prepare thin, © 
small, square pieces of buttered toast; place on a heated © 
platter, putting a spoonful of the meat on each piece; cover ; 
with dish-cover, and send to table hot; for breakfast or ; 
lunch, H 



















{ Bake in a hot oven a light brown. 





} banish them entire 


{ silk; 





oven. When sufliciently melted, add one egg and a wine- 
{ glass of milk. Beat together till it resembles a custard. 
TOILET AND SANITARY. 

Scalds and Burns.—These should be secluded as much as 
can be from the air. When the injury is severe, olive oil 
mixed into a tliick cream with finely-powdered slacked lime, 
whiting, or flour should be laid thickly over the place 
affected. Where the injury is slight prick the blisters in 


+ two places, absorb as much as possible of the water with a 
} soft cloth, and wash with tepid water. The burn should 


then be well floured from an ordinary dredger and wrapped 
up in soft cloths, Great care should be taken not to break 
the blister, but only to prick it, otherwise the air will get to 
the tender part, and posably give rise to a painful sore. 
‘The flour should not be removed until the wound is nearly 
healed, except guthering sets in, when it should be washed 
off with warm water and linseed or bread poultices applied in 
its place. Ifthe pain be very great, relief may be obtained 
by plunging the part affected into cold water without re- 
moving the bandages. 

Cure for Freclles—Wash in fresh buttermilk every morn- 
ing, and rinse the face in tepid water; then use a soft towel. 


‘Freckles may also be removed by applying to the face a 


solution of nitre and water. Another good wash for freckles 
is made by dissolving three grains of borax in five drachms 
‘ each of rose-water and orangelower water. There are 
many remedies for freckles, but there is none that will 





To Remove Snuburn.—A little lemon-juice put into a cup of — 


} milk, and then the face washed with the milk, is a conplete 
{ remedy for sunburn, We would not advise its being applied 


too frequently, as all things are more or Jess hurtful to 


| the skin when applied too offen. 
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Fig. .—Warkine-Dress or Yertowist CasumErr. Tho 
short is trimmed with a narrow ruffle around the bot 


tom. ‘The front of the skirt is laid in plaited draperies 
across, and fastened under the back width, which is very 


| simply draped. The bows-are of the material of the dress, 


and lined with blue ribbon. Long, plain coat basque, 
‘Tuscan straw bonnet, trimmed with blue ragged ribbons. 
Fic. u.—Watkine-Dress or Faws-Coronep Buntixe. 





} Deep side plaited flounces around the bottom. The side _ 


trimmings consist of four pointed pieces, trimmed with plaid 
f draped below the bodice, tied at the back. 
Cuirass waist, with full shirred front, the sime kind of 





| trimming down the front of the skirt, bag sleeves and deep 


collar, trimmed with plaid silk. White chip bonnet lined 
with yellow, and trimmed with white feathers and red roses. 

Fic. u1.—Cuinn’s Daess of blue foulard, The ruffle and 
bodice are laid in kilt-plaits, except the front, which is gath- 
‘ered across. 

Fig. 1¥.—WAtxinc-Dress GF DARK-Greex Camet’s Harn. 
The bottom isinlarge side plaits. The princess overdress is 
gathered crosswise in front, and draped slightly in the back, 
‘and ornamented with gilt buttons. Round cape with 
pointed hood. Black straw bonnet trimmed with blue and 
white plaid ribbon. 

Fie. y.—Canniage-Darss oF Steen anv Brvr Sink, The 
train is rather long, the skirt elaborately plaited, and fastened 
! with bows lined with straw-colored silk. Mantle made of 
an India shawl, large, black straw bat, trimmed with mavy 
plumes, 

Fig. y.—Watkixe-Dress or Faws-Coronrp Fouatn. 
The bottom of skirt has a narrow plaited ruffle, beneath 
which is another ruffle of red satin; a narrow fringe. with a 
gimp heading is placed above the ruffles. Gimp trimmings 





UEC O TTY 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 





ornament the rest of the dress, The coat basque is tight- } i 
fitting, and has a long hood lined with red satin. Bonnet of 

fawn-colored coarse straw, trimmed with a ted plaid satin | 
bow and a gay bird. { 


Fic. vit.—WAtKrxe-Dress or LiguT-Brows Camet’s | 
Fat, with a chestnut brown broché coat, and trimmings 
of the same on the skirt. The petticoat, vest and tunic are 
of the camel's hair. Light brown straw hat, trimmed with } 
pink roses, Tho parasol is of brown silk, with an edging of | 
the broché. ' 


Fic. vit.—Wakixe-Dness or Frexcn Fourarp, with a | 
double skirt, draped at the back, both skirts are edged with / 
needle-work embroidery in the colors of the figured foulard; | 
flounce of foulard on a plain underskirt; cloak mantle of } 
beige-colored camel's hair; the skirt is kilt-plaited at the | 
Panis itiierd ArWinrmboles tinder the large cape; the whole | 
is trimmed with a rich braid, Small white straw hat } 


trimmed with a plaid silk handkerchief and two wings. 


Fig. 1x.—Fnoxt ANp Back oF an Iv-Door Dress for « 
young lady. The underskirt is of plain dark blue de laiue, 
Kilt-pluited. The oyerdress is of a soft woolen plaid in blue | 
aud gray, and the short round tunic terminates with a 
drapery at the back. Bodice with a coat-tail basque at the 
back; but it is round in front, and worn with a belt. Large 
square collar, forming a fichu on the heart-shaped bodice, 
bordered with lace, as are the deep cuffs. ‘This costume 
would,be very pretty in percale, or in two colors of bunting. 
--Dress oF BLAck VELVETEEN UNDER WHITE 
velveteen skirt has a plain train; but is 
laid in box-plaits in front, and the peasant cuirass waist, 
pointed back and front, is of the velveteen. ‘The white over- | 
dress is made of a crépe shawl, slightly embroidered, and | 
with the fringe retained. ‘There are several rows of shirring | 
around the neck. Black velvet ribbon at the neck and | 
wrists. Crimson row in the bodice. 















Fig.ixt—Hovsk-Dress yor a Yousa Lapy. Skirt and 
waist of dove-colored silk. ‘The skirt has one broad box- | 
plait in front with smaller kilt-plaits at the side. The waist : 
has a long point in front with a smali coat basque at the 
back, The tunic and fichu are of white and gold Algerine } 
striped material. ‘The skirt is looped up at the back, aud } 
caught together in front with cord and tassels of the color | 
of the tunic, 

Fic. xu—Ovror-Door Dress or Pare Ixwra Focranp. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with three knife-plaited 


ruffles. ‘The upper one being only slightly gathered in 
front, and down the front, aud at the back with n rufle of } 
the foulard. A rufile also commences at the knee in front 
on one side, and joins the back drapery; long loops and 
ends of ribbon also ornament the rufiles. Black sillc jacket 
trimmed with black lace, Kern straw hat, trimmed with 
narrow yelyet ribbon; put on in diamond style. Black xib- } 
bon and daisies and a yellow rose, 

Fro. x11t.—Ovt-or-Door Dress or Cuestxvr-Browx Lima. } 
‘The back confined by knottings of the material. ‘The front } 
kilted and headed by a draped scarf tunic, which is folded to | 
form horizontal lines. Coat basque of écru cashmere slashed | 
to admit plaits of dark brown satin at the back. Cream } 
colored cloth may also be used for the jacket. Brown chip ; 
bonnet with a wreath of buttercups. 

Fig. x1v—Boxser or Yettow Tuscan Srraw, trimmed } 
with a wreath of pink roses. 

Fic, xv.—Har or Brack Straw, trimmed with white rib- ' 
bon and large bunches of red cherries. H 

Fic. xv.—Doxnat or Brows Srnavy, trimmed with soft, 
light, yellow silk, and large yellow roses. $ 

Fio, xvi.—Lirree Grew's Har or Wrrre Srraw, trimmed 
with loops of light blue and white satin. Two rows of light | 
blue velvet are placed on the brim of the bat. 
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Gexerat Remarxs—The counters of all our shops are 
laden with new spring goods, and yet there is nothing that 
can be called quite new in either material, or way of making 
dresses. Short costumes for the street are the rule, and 
Jonger ones for the house. Very plain aud very much 
trimmed dresses are equally fashionable, ruches, lace fringe, 
bead trimmings, draperies, embroideries, flounces, rufiles, 
puils, are all worn us taste may dictate. The cvat bodice is 
worn equally with the round Lasque, and the open, trimmed 
neck, with the high close one. For the street, the sleeyes 
are worn long enough to meet the glove; but in the louse, 
the elbow sleeve, or the sleeve just a little longer, is 
preferred. 

Coats, or coat bodices of a different color from tho dress, 
} are also popular, and this enables a lady to make a change 
in her toilette, by using the same bodice with different skirts, 
While dresses continue flat and close clinging in front, they 
are fuller behind, and most fashionable ladics add a rufiled 
tonoure to the back of the dress to get the required fullness, 
Theso tonoures at present consist of a long narrow piece, five 
inches wide at the top, and widening to nine inches at the 
bottom, with a series of small flounces, Some are made of 
crinoline, with whalebone put in casings. It is possible that 
this small afiair may only be the precursor of the large hoop 
that deformed the human figure eighteen or twenty. years 
ago. Black is always fashionable, for it is always so service: 
able, and always so becoming; but many more light dresses 
are worn on the streets than used to be the case, The new 
goods come usually for combination dresses, that plain goods 
come with figured ones, to conbihe in the same costume, 
Sateen, Latiste, organdies, percales, and Scotch ginghams 
are old favorites with new faces, for the summer wear, while 
all the soft camel's hairs, buntings, nun’s veiling, are aguin 
on the counter, in softer textures than of old, and of the 
loveliest shades of all colors. White is equally fashionable 


5 with black, and nothing can be prettier for a young gitl or 


woman, than an inexpensive dress of white nun’s yelling or 
French bunting, trimmed with some of the many new bows, 

Mantii1as will, to some extent, replace jackets for the 
$ later spring and sumuner, as they are much cooler than the 
jacket or sacque, but cither is equally fashionable. Lace, 
fringe, and bead trimming are all used on these mantillas, 

Bornets and Haws have undergone but little change in 
shape; whatever isthe most becoming in either, is considered 
in the best taste. Flowers and fruits are profusely used on 
{ sume, and but a single flower with ribbon on others, 





OUR PARIS LETTER, 
Rive Nevve pes Perrrs, 

There promises to be but little modification in the shapes 
of bonnets this seasou. As was the case last winter, they 
vibrate between the large scoop shape and the close capote, 
the latter promising to be the most popular. Black laca 
Donnets are revived this season for elderly ladies, They aro 
of the capote shape, the crown being covered with flat 
gathered rfiles of the lace, and the strings heing formed of 
net, edged with lace. A yery pretty one, just prepared fora 
Parisian duchess, has the front—which is of the dindem 
shape—covered with steel passementerie, a band of the same 
crossing the back. A tuft of small pale-blue ostrich tips is 
placed at the left hand side of the bonnet, towards the rim. 
Spanish lace is also. a good deal used. A handsome bonnet is 
composed of a scarf of this lace, held down at one side with 
a large cluster of scarlet roses. ‘The long ends of the scarf 
form the bonnet-strings, and are caught together in a 
graceful loop on the wearer’s breast, with a second and 
smaller knct of roses, Gilt straws and fancy braids are u 


§ good deal used. The former aro shown in dead gold, and 
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are trimmed with dark gartiet satin or velvet, slightly inter- { the waist and separate from the undler-skirt, as heretofore, 
mixed with old-gold satin. A pretty fringe for these i but opening in front at the waist, and sloping backward, 
bonnets fs formed of gilt crescent-shaped spangles, asingle | being laid in three flat folds at either side, half-way down 
row of which borders the brim and the back of the bonnet. } the skirt. 
Leghorn straws are a good deal nsed for the larger styles of | Plush is a great deal worn for spring wraps and spring 
Donnets; they aro usnally trimmed with ostrich plumes. } costumes, but would be, I think, too warm for onr climate. 
‘The strings are wide, soft scones of tulle, of a hue to match | Among the new colors of the season is shown a yery lovely 
the plumes, and are caught together under the wearer's | pale yellow, called sunbeam color, It is at once delicate and 
throat with a small kuot of flowers. One very elegant | brilliant, There is also a new tint called ice-color, which is 
bonnet in this style had feathers of a pale yellow, exactly } a very pale gray with a bluish shimmer in it. The Grévy 
matching the straw in tint, as did also the wide scarf—{ green, so named in compliment to the President’ of the 
strings of soft net, which were held together by a cluster of } French Republic, is a brilliant apple-green, which blends 
ted-roses. ‘The inside of the scoop-shaped brim was lined } well with darker shades of the enms color. 
with Diack velvet. Fancy braids, trimmed with flowers, and {There is nothing new to chronicle in regard to the minor 
much resembling the old-fashioned gimps of long years / items of a lady's toilette, gloves, stockings, and slippers re- 
past, are also worn. { maining in statu quo. There will be an effort made to re- 
If any lady possesses a long, plain, untrimmed skirt of") introduce lace polonaises during the coming summer, a3 
velvet, she has a treasure. For fashion has set a seal of } they were at once so dressy and so uscful. They will be 
renewed approval on such articles of apparel. A Louis XV. { made of the worsted guipure, that lace being the only one 
coat and a scarf-drapery of wattean brocade make the velvet ; that will stand constant wear, and will be profusely trimmed 
skirt an adjunct of full dress, while a corsage and Iooped } } with jet passementerie and bows of ribbon. White muslin 
over-skirt of cashmere convert it into a quiet house-dress. H dresses, trimmed with Valenciennes, are also coming again 
The daughter of one of the American Ministers to Europe } into fashion. Lucy H. Hooper. 
recently appeared in a toilette composed of a skirt of dark 
blue velvet, over which was worn a Louis XV. coat and 
searf-drapery of cream-grounded brocade, the pattern of 
which was small flowers in their natural hues. A black 
yelvet skirt has been worn with a cuirass waist and draped} Fig. .—Boy's Suir or Grey Czorn, striped with a darker 
overskirt of black cashmere, the waist being trimmed / shade of grey. The jacket, trousers, and vest are all of the 
around the basque in front with a wide band of velvet, ‘ same material, and the vest is fastened with large bone 
sloping to a pointat the sides. The over-skirt is looped at} buttons. Grey felt hat; stockings of dark blue and grey 
one side in a series of flat folds very high, and is fastened | plaid. 
with a silk cord, tied in a bow, and with long ends finished ; Fic. 11—Gini’s Dress or Dr Bficr. The plaited skirt is 
with tassels, With the same skirt came a Louis XV. coat ; trimmed with three rows of brown braid. The coat basque 
and scarf-drapery of pale blue-grounded watteau brocade, for ‘ which is open in front and has the skirt turned back, has 
dinner wear, j the lappels, cuffs, ete. trimmed with the braid. A loose 
Dresses of black cashmere are now rendered exceedingly ‘ yest is formed of puffings, of light and béige colored silk, 
stylish by trimmings of Indian shawl patterned materials, { Béige colored straw hat with long loops of brown satin 
or of Oriental silits, red being the predominating hue in } ribbon. 
Doth instances. A very handsome dress, worn by the wife} Fig, u1—Lrrree Ginu’s Dress or Nangry Buve Linen 
of a noted American diplomat as a visiting toilette, is of | ap Torcnon Lace, Two skirt plaitings are added under a 
black cashmere, trimmed with strips of French cashmere / Knotted scarf to a jacket trimmed with Torchon Jace, and 
shawling, the prevailing hues of which are scarlet and } opened ona gathered front. ‘Tuscan hat with a rolled brim 
white. Another very elegant dress of the same description } covered by closely gathered muslin; yellow tip. 
in black India cashmere, is trimmed with red-grounded 
Oriental silt, interwoven with gold. The looped train is 
caught up with wide bows of the sillk, and the came material 
forms the sleeve-enffs, and borders the cuirass waist. A 
wills, Equara ides of the sill falls apron-wise, and with very OD ONIN OEE A SEEN, S 
little fullness over the front of theskirt. It is impossible by }  A/ter many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
any mere description fo give any idea of how rich and} ¢ Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and benefit. 
tasteful these dresses look, ‘The dead black of the cashmere { Everything is purchased, with taste and discretion, by an experi- 
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sets off the brilliant hues of the trimming to the utmost 
advantage. ; 
For evening dress, satins brocaded with silver are shown } 
as the latest novelty, and very exquisite these new materials | 
are, both in color and design, the latter being of small size, 
as befits such very showy materials. On a ground of pate 
pink satin is a pattern of tiny lilies of the valley in silver. | 
Silver snow-balls (the flower I mean) are showered over a 
white satin ground, and a set star-shaped pattern adorns a | 
groundwork of pale blue satin. ‘These lovely materials are 
as costly as they are Deautifal. Even on this side of the, 
water they come to $15 a yard. They are used only for low | 
corsage and the train of a ball-dress, the front of the skirt | 
beinig composed of plain satin, either fulled into drapery, or | 
jaid in flat, perpendicular folds. ‘The corsage may also be of 
plain satin, at the option of the wearer, but the dress so made 
is much less rich. Fringes and passementerie of looking- | 
glass beads are used to trim these superb materials, and the | 
dress, when made up, usually costs from $250 to S400. ° 
Trains are now often put on, not starting from the back of 
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taining full parti 
| them, Address all conimunications to 


* enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the Uist includes Ladies’, Geutle- 
men’s, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, Infants’ Ward- 
robes, Christmas Presents, Birthday Presents, ete. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloaks, sacques, ulsters, and amdericear, 
by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
giving general directions as to material and color, will be promplly 
attended to. 

The advantages gained by our subscribers sending their orders 
| to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large 
uuuniber who have been served since it has been established, in the 
saving of money, time, and trouble, 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars, con- 
iculars, will be sent free to any one rriting for 





MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0, Bor 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ba~Tn remitting, get a Post-Ofice order, or a draft on Phila- 
aelphia, or New York; if these cannot be had, hen register your 
letter. 
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[See From Warwick to Cow 


WARWICK CASTLE FROM THE AVON. 
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OUT-OF-DOOR DRESS. HOUSE DRESS. 
































NEW STYLE WALKING DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 
























































SPRING STYLES FOR WALKING DRESSES, 
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NEWEST STYLES FOR HOUSE DRESSES. 

















SOFA CUSHION, WITH DETAIL OF PATTERN, FULI SIZE. 




















THE LATEST STYLES FOR FASHIONABLE PARASOLS AND FANS. 











GRAFULLA’S FAVORITE WALTZ. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER &®S8ON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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GRAFULLA’S FAVORITE WALTZ. 
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FROM WARWICK TO COVENTRY. 


BY HENRY J. VERNON. 




























































































places, At Warwick, travelers 
usually content themselves, 
with visiting the castle, and 
perhaps the church of St. 
Mary’s, and so miss making 
acquaintance with a very 
charming old-world borough. 
The little, sleepy place is like 
a bit out of the middle ages. 
Timber houses are frequent, 
and queer gables everywhere. 
In Leicester hospitil one sees 
an almost unaltered building 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
This is a retreat for decayed 
veterans, which was founded 
by Robert Dudley, the favorite 
of the yirgin monarch. Such. 
eleemosanary foundations are 
frequent in England, most of 
them centuries old. There 
is. one, near Winchester, es- 
St aes =|; tablished five hundred years ago, that still gives 
GAS N London, at a dinner-party, it was once | bread and beer, to any wayfarer that asks for 
proposed that each guest should write, on ; them. At Leicester hospital are twelve brethren, 
a slip of paper, the name of what he thought the ‘ each receiving an annual stipend of about four 
prettiest road in England. When the ballots hundred dollars, with @ room to himself, and 
were collected, it was found that some read, | food supplied from a common kitchen. The 
‘from Coventry to Warwick,” and some ‘from { chapel, belonging to the. endayamtent, 38 built 
Warwick to Coventry,’ but that there were no i partly across the street, and there is a promenade 
others. Everybody had selected the same road. ; at the top, with a flight of steps leading up to it, 
The rural highways of England are unques- ; all very odd and quaint. The hospital itself is 
tionably the loveliest in the world. Howitt in } on the right of the chapel. It is a white-gabled 
the lnst generation, and Jennings and others inj edifice, with many and fine carvings. The 
this, have familiarized readers with them. The ; galleries and carved stairs, in the quadrangle 
blooming hedge-rows, the spreading elms, the } within, are marvels of beauty. “We were invited 
vine-trellised cottages, the peeps at stately man-} into the room of one of the brethren. Nothing 
sions halfhidden in ancestral parks, and the } could be neater than the apartment. The quiet 
historical and poetical associations that make {and seclusion were perfect. No bustle of traffic 
almost every mile eloquent, leaye these country } from the outside world was heard: only the 
roads without @ parallel. ' twitter of swallows, and the drowsy murmur of 
Both Warwick and Coventry are curious old tleaves. It was just the retreat for old age. 
(853) 
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wild boar, a green dragon, and an enormous dun- 
cow. ‘This “ere,” says the old crone who 
shows the lodge, ‘‘is the punch-bowl of Guy of 
Warwick, and it *olds—’” And then she goes 
on, in a high, sing-song voice, with her tale of 
Guy’s prowess, and ends with, ‘‘ When an ’eir of 
Warwick comes of hage, the pot is filled with 
punch for the retainers to drink.” Of course, 
we gave her the usual shilling, and affected the 
usual astonishment, but went away, laughing in 
our sleeves, for all that. 

In the Beauchamp chapel, atiached to St. 
Mary’s church, in the borough, are some cele- 
brated monuments, noble specimens of fifteenth 
century sculpiure. The great ‘king-maker,” 

{who set up and threw down monarchs at his 
3 pleasure, lies here. One of the best of Bulwer’s 
} historical romances, ‘The Last Of The Barons,” 
has this puissant nobleman for its hero. He 
3 had married the heiress of the Beauchamps, who 

Warwick castle is one of the most picturesque $had inherited Warwick castle; and for awhile his 
in England, and one of the few real, medieval } great possessions, and his military skill, made 
ones, that is still inhabited. The best view of it; him invincible. But he was anything rather 
is to be had from the opposite side of the Avon, {than the ideal knight of chivalry. He was 
whence it is seen, rising steeply, from amid luxu- } crafty and treacherous, cruel and relentless; 

rious foliage. On a still, dreamy afternoon, such } and it was well for the world, that he fell on 
as when we first’ saw it, when not a leaf stirred } that bloody field of Barnet, carrying down, with 
even on the topmost twigs, and when the gray } him, feudalism forever. 
walls and towers were reflected in the smooth; It was a 
waters as ina mirror, it seemed the yery realiza- / pleasant mor- 
tion of “faery and old romance.’ In the front } ning in July, 
of the number, an engraving is given of Warwick ; when we left 
Castle, from the point of view we have described. ; Warwick for 
At the entrance lodge, is a huge iron kettle, } Coventry. The 
shown to visitors as “Guy’s porridge pot.’” Guy } air wassoft; a 
is the legendary first earl of Warwick, supposed } few, thin fleeey 
to have lived about the close of the ninth century. } clouds were in 
He is said to have been nine feet high, and to} the sky; and 
have slain, at different times, a Saracen, a huge { fa light breeze 
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AVENUE TO GUY'S CLIFF. 
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buried, as was Lowell’s 
poet, where the daisies 
could grow oyer him. 
“ Poet, lonely is thy bed, 
And the turf is overhead, 
Green earth is thy cover. 
Now thou slumb'rest full of 
peace, 
‘Neath the murmur of green 
trees, 
And the warm hum of the bees, 
In the drowsy clover.” 


_ Soon after we had left 
Guy’s Cliff, we came to 
Blacklow Hill, where, in 
a field to the left of the 
road, Piers Gayesten, the 
favorite of Edward IL., 
was beheaded, by the 
jealous nobles, after he 
had surrendered on the 
promise of his life. The 
little knoll, on which he 
knelt at the rude block, 
slept quietly in the sun- 
shine. How different 
the scene was, from that, 
on the wild morning, 
nearly six centuries ago, 
when he was dragged 


just stirred the foliage. Over everything hung {here to die. We have always thought that 


that silvery haze, which is peculiar to England, 
and which no artist has caught and reproduced 
so faithfully as Constable. All the way, the 
road was shaded by lordly chestnuts, noble oaks, 
stately planes, and venerable elms. Our first 
stopping place was Guy’s Cliff, where the giant, 
in his declining years, is said to have lived, a 
hermit. The mansion is approached through an 
avenue of grand old trees, that throw their black 
shadows on a turf as soft and thick as velvet. 
“Tt is like the entrance fo the castle of the 
Sleeping Beauty,’ we said, as we looked in. 
The best view of the house, however, is from the 
rear, where it is seen rising like Warwick castle, { 
perpendicularly from the cliff. The Ayon, at | English history 
this point, spreads out, into a miniature lake } has hardly been 
sparkling with water-lilies, and the mansion is i quite fair to Gav- 
beheld, across this romantic bit of water, beet-}eston. He was 
ling high above the precipice. This is the same } one of the most 
Avon, remember, that comes, after a few miles, ‘ elegant cavaliers 
to Stratford, and lingers, for awhile there, } of his time, and 
lovingly, under the shadow of the grey old } skilled, too, in all 
church where Shakespeare hes. We wonder, if, ; its knightly exer- 
in the calm, deep sleep he prayed for, he eyer }cises. Once, at 
hears it, as it whispers among the long reeds, at » a famous tourna! 
night, or sings softly to the summer stars! We } ment, he discom- 
have always thought it a pity that Shakespeare, / fited, one after 
who was so fond of woods and fields, was not } the other, every 
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ian and t the quests andl 1 their retainers reamed 
the sixteen hogsheads of wine daily, the forty 
hogsheads of beer, and the ten oxen, on which 
} the garrulous chroniclers, in their black-letter 
+ tomes, so loye to dilate. There rose, before us, 
3 as in a vision, the gay cavalcade that welcomed 
‘ the Queen; the brilliant dresses of the courtiers ; 
the great banquet; the princely port of the host ; 
¢ the maiden monarch herself, yacillating between 
} her fancy for her favorite and the fear of her 
$ people. Then we saw pretty, wronged Amy 
) Robsart steal in, and wait her opportunity to 
* throw herself at the feet of Elizabeth ; the start 
{ of the haughty, insulted princess ; Dudley cower- 
ng before her; and all the rest of the tragedy. 
The way onward from Kenilworth to Coventry, 
> led between avenues of trees, even more magnifi- 
‘cent than those we had passed before. The 
elms of this part of Warwickshire especially are 
unrivalled. And what adds greatly to the fas- 
» cination of the journey, is that you are reminded, 
Sat every step, of Shakespeare. This is his 
) native county, and its woods and fields are the 
* same, to-day, as when he walked amid them, 
3 three hundred years ago. Yonder, surely, is 
=the yery bank, where the wild thyme grew. 
s ————— 5 There, in that warm, sheltered nook, blew the 
OU CUSE SLA COV BITES 3 early violets, daring ‘“‘the winds of March with 
antagonist that offered. Perhaps the brutal, un- } beauty,’’ before even ‘‘ the swallows came.” Off 
lettered barons had not forgotten this, when they ; to the right, is a wood so dense, so wild, that it 
murdered him. {might be Arden itself. Nay, is not that the 
As we went on, great:fields of corn, on either { 
side, as far as the eye could see, were undulating ‘ 
in the breeze. We recalled the old Greek legend, : 
and wondered if the swift-footed goddess, Camille, ‘ 
was skimming, invisible, across them. Directly © 
after, we passed the picturesque village of Leek 
Wootton, literally buried in roses.“ And so,’’ as 
Pepys would have said, “ to Kenilworth.” Ny 
The yast, crumbling pile brought, vividly, ° 
before us, Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, and ayy 
Robsart. What though dry antiquaries tell us? 
that the latter, as Scott has depicted her, is but } 
a fiction of the brain? Are not such creations, } 
after all, more life-like than most of the real { 
personages of the Past? What mighty potentates, ; 
what beauteous queens, what heroines of history, : 
do we know, as we know Lear, and Lady Macbeth, ¢ 
and Cordelia, and Imogen, ay! even poor Amy § 
Robsart ? ‘ 
As we entered the court-yard of. Kenilworth, : 
and looked up at the ruins of the banqueting; 
hall, with its exquisite, lancet-shaped shat, : 
we were full of these thoughts, We were back, ; 
in imagination, in the ‘“merrie days” of old 
England. We were spectators, as it were, of the 
jovial times, when Dudley kept ‘high state” ¢ 
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gnarled old oak, by the brawling brook, where } proudest earl. They were high-spirited and in- 
the poor stag came to die? Are not those his { dependent, too, those townsmen of the middle 
antlers, glancing down the glade? ages, notwithstanding a yery) ciirrent opinion 
Everyone knows of Coventry, through the; that the great nobles cowed them. It was a 
legend of Lady Godiva. A. hideous effigy of} Mayor of this very Coventry, that arrested 
“Peeping Tom’? greeted us, as we went down } “Prince Hal,” for disorderly conduct, and com- 
the principal street: ‘so hideous that we liad aE mitted him to jail.” The vast room of St. Mary’s 
a mind to turn back. But the picttiresque old | Hall is’ not unlike the similar apartment at 
edifices, in which the town ‘is especially rich, ; Haddon, only it is more spacious, and in every 
tempted ts on. Quaint, old-world’ ‘hospitals, ; way superior; and you cannot look at it, without 
} thinking of the mighty feastings it lias witnessed ; 
the boar’s head, the spiced cup, the vast joints, 
} the roasted peacocks, the jest, thelaugh, and the 
; minstrels “ harping” in the giillery above. 
i Bablake’s hospital is an equally curious old 
; 





























affair, founded in the latter part of the reign of 
Henry VII. It is an excellent specimen of the 
civic architecture of that century as St. Mary's 
Hall is of a century earlier. Ford’s: hospital “is 
another 6f these ancient foundations, that meet 
} you everywhere, as we have said, in England, 
} and proye that Christian charity and the sense of 
2 common brotherhood prevailed, five hundred 

i | years ago, quite ds much, perhaps, as now, in 
this boasted nineteenth century. 3 
We left ‘the town, by an ancient gateway, 
under which, centurie’ before, many a cavaleadé 
of gay courtiers and mailed knights must have 
yidden! As we drove back to Warwick, the 
cool summer evening set in, bringing with it the 
long twilight. It was chilly enongh’ for a thin 
overcoat, as it generally is, at this hour, in 
CLE GATEWAYS CACORE TE England, ‘even in July: The stars began to 

churches, and ruins of monastic buildings, met ; twinkle overhead, long before we reached our 
useverywhere. We stopped first at St. Michael’s, destination. In the-half-light everything seemed 
famous for its beautiful spire, three hundred and ; unreal. The air was slightly damp, bringing out 
three feet high, one of the most exquisite in the } the perfume of the roses, that clustered. thickly 
kingdom, and one of the loftiest. The edifice {on every coitage that we passed. The lights in 
jtself is principally of fifteenth century Gothic, | the villages were already out, and the whole 
and is spacious enough for a cathedral, at least | landseape slept, in profound quiet. ‘The lines of 





for one of the second class. Sir Galahad enme up to us: 
* Opposite to it is St. Mary’s Hall, which ‘When on my goodly charger borne, 
Through dreaming towns I go.” 


remains, in the reign of Victoria, much as it} 
was in that of Henry of Agincourt; and proves | And thus we came back to Warwick, and 
that the sturdy burgesses of that day entertained, “thence, towards ten o'clock, to Leamington ; and 
officially, with as much state and splendor as the H thus ended our day From Warwick To Coventry, 








«MAY IS HERE.”’ 


Children, fly to field and grove, 
All the flow'rs are wild with mrth; 
Youths, it is the time when love 


‘Wryrer cold isdead and laid 
Tn his grave boneath the yew; 
March and April, boy’and maid, 


Sleep beneath the mournful dew } Makes a'garden of the earth: 
Oh! farewell—for May is here, Maids, be kind—for May is here, 
May, the darling of the year. May, the darling of the year. 


Vor. LXXIX.—25. 


THE ARCHERY QUEEN’S GLOVES. 





BY MRS. M. 


SHEFPEY PETERS. 





‘Trere was to be a test, round of the Maysville } port for you to decide then,’”’ he said, firing a 
Archery Club. , To make the occasion more enjoy- | random shaft. 


able for her cousin, Mr. Harley Paige, who was 
on a yisit to her from the city, Miss Somers was 
giving, in the woodland adjacent to the village, 
a kind of garden féte, with music, dancing, re- 
freshmenis, and all the pleasant accessories of 
such an entertainment. 

Of the blithe spirits gathered at the fée, none 
were blither than the young hostess. It was 
openly said, too, that she would win the prize, 
when the time came to shoot for it; but in the 
meanwhile, she was unwearied in her efforts to 
please her guests; and Harley Paige was inde- 
fatigable in assisting her. 





It went straight to the mark, eyidenily, for his 


| beautiful cousin colored deeply ; but her natural 


coquetry came to her aid, and, as her companions 
were all gone, she asked quickly : 

“Why? Have you a riddle of life to pro- 
pound to me?” 

A heavy frown contracted his brows for.one 
second, then moving closer to her, he said, sig- 
nificantly : 

“It may be the riddle of more lives than one, 
though I be no Sphinx, and you no A®dipus, 
sweet cousin.” 

She had never seen just such an expression in 


“ He isa perfect model of the chivalric cousin,” } his eyes before, and somehow she resented it. 


said Madge, to a group of her friends, a moment 
after Paige had departed to execute one of her 
commissions, 


“Not aspiring to be an Audipus, I may decline, 
either to hear or answer riddles,’ she said. 
‘* Anyhow I shall haye no interest in anything, 


‘Tt is at least easy to see,” said Miss Trevor, } until I have won this archery prize.” 


«that he hies to do your bidding, with the swift- : 


ness of an Ariel.”” 


‘© Machiavellian Ariel,’ said Marian Stod-} 


dard, who was thinking of her cousin, Walter 
Lyndon, and did not wish to see him supplanted 
in Madge’s regards. 


‘But, when you have won it, will you be in 
a frame of mind to answer a question, which will 
be no riddle, but will only require a simple 
“yes,” or ‘no’?” 

Madge could but understand the significance of 


; his manner, but she caught at a device for evading 


No more was said on the subject, as, at that} his intention. 


moment, Harley Paige returned, and with him 
Walter Lyndon. They came to prefer 2 request, 
that the archery should not be longer delayed. 

“Very well,” said Madge. ‘‘ Cousin Harley, 
will you speak to the musicians, and tell them to 
stop; and will you,” looking at Lyndon, and 
slightly lowering her own yoice to an echo of his 
tender tone, ‘will you attend to having the 
ground marked off, and see that everything is in 
place there? Marian, will not you, Miss Trevor, 
and the rest, hunt up those stray couples, in the 
grove? I will see the croquet players, and have 
them suspend their games awhile, in order to see 
what proficients practice may make in the art of 
drawing bows.” 

“Bows—or beaux, fair cousin?” called back 
Harley Paige, as he and Lyndon went in different 
directions to do her bidding. 

_ ‘I will not be ready to decide upon that ques- 
tion until after our archery meeting,” she an- 
swered him, laughingly. He stopped, and half- 
turned back. " 


“Perhaps there may be questions of graver im-{ they walked on, h 


(858) 





“Tf I lose, if you hit the ‘gold,’ I will engage 
to answer any question you may choose to ask.’” 

But at the same time she smiled wickedly, 
knowing that she shot better than he did. 

Hesitating but a second, he answered, grayely: 

«Very well. Only you know, that as the 
challenged party, the ‘code of honor’ grants to 
me the choice of weapons, target, etc. On these 
conditions I am willing to risk such a trial of 
skill with you.” 

“T accept the conditions,”’ she replied quickly, 
seeing Lyndon returning toward them, ‘ of course, 
I reserving to myself the right to answer your 
question, ‘yea’ or ‘nay,’ as it suits me best.” 

He bowed, but a dangerous fiame kindled in his 
eyes, as she turned to greet’ Lyndon, who had 
come back to tell her the Archery club had all 
pssembled. 

Madge moved off with Lyndon, and Paige fell 
back, joining one of. the other girls. “Now,” 
said Lyndon to himself, “is my time ;” for he 
was tormented with jealousy of Paige; and as 
‘old her of his loye, a love 
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which had grown with his growth and strength- 
ened with his strength, he said. And indeed, in 
telling it, he was but giving voice to what, up to 
to-day, he had supposed had long been understood 
between them. Madge was coquettish enough, 
however, to keep him in suspense for a while. 

“Tf,” she said, drawing off the dainty, em- 
broidered glove from her left hand, and tossing 
it toward him, “if I hit the ‘gold,’ or make the 
best score, Iwill give you the mate to this, and 
you may regard it as ‘my hand with my heart 
in it.’ Will that do?” 

«You cruel Miranda,” he said, reproachfully. 
“Surely, Ferdinand was never so tormented.” 

The ‘cruel Miranda’ started forward with an 
exclamation of distress. They had paused by a 
spring, that lay in their way, but her glove, that 
she had given to Lyndon, had slipped down the 
rock toward the spring. Lyndon sprang forward 
to catch it, when, lo! his watch dropped from its 
chain, and fell with a crash upon the stones. 

“ Ah! how sorry I am,”’ said Madge, looking 
bewitchingly penitent. ‘I fear your beautiful 
watch is quite broken to pieces.’” 

‘No, I hope not,”” he answered, gathering up 
the dilapidated time-piece. “It is principally 
the crystal, I think, though the hinge is loosened 
too. But, Madge, dear,” he went on, glancing 
up at her, and speaking in their old way of 
wheedling, ‘if you really are awfully sorry, you 
can pay me back for this as well as for all the 
other mischief you have wrought for me. Give 
me the mate to your glove now—mateless, a glove 
is of no use to any one, or for any thing.” 

“Yes, it is,” answered the wilful girl. “There 
is no use for this one, now. Give me the watch 
and glove, and I will show you.” 

Without a word, he obeyed. Deftly removing 
the fragments of the erystal from its dial-plate, 
she dropped the watch into the glove, securely 
tied the tassels aboutits wrist, and then smilingly 
handed the improvised watch fob back. 

“There, you see, you have watch, hinges, and 
everything, safe until a jeweler can see if the 
mechanism be quitespoiled. Put itin that upper 
side pocket to keep it safely.” 

«<Safe enough it will be,” he answered, obeying 
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But Harley Paige, though apparently engrossed 
by Miss Trevor, had been noticing the couple, 
and quite understood the new light in Madge's 
eyes, and the half-triumphant look of Lyndon. 

«There is a new understanding between them,” 
he hissed through his clenched teeth. Then, as 
they came up, he caught a gleam of yellow light 
just aboye Lyndon’s breast pocket. He glanced 
suspiciously from it to the long, buttoned glove 
that Miss Somers had, on her vight hand. The 
yellow light was from a gilt button exactly identi- 
eal with the eight that shone on his cousin’s glove! 

A hearty round of applause greeted Miss 
Somers’ first effort with the bow, for she made 
a close shave of the ‘bull’s eye.” Her cousin 
was the first to congratulate her, 

“T shall never be able to cope with you at 
archery, Madge,”’ he said, smiling. “But I do 
not give up hope; for I have the choice of weap- 
ons, you know. I have, too, selected a target, 
which I know will steady and nerve my arm.” 

“Ah?” she asked, interested. “ What have 
you chosen for a target, then?” 

He glanced at the glove she was twirling. 

“Do you think I. might be able,” he asked, 
‘to shoot that top button from your glove, if set 
up in your ‘ garland,’ over there ?”” 

She shook her head. ‘T think not,” she said. 

“Nevertheless I choose your glove, as my tar- 
get, at that distance.” 

“But—but,” she stammered, slightly embar- 
rassed. ‘I do not care to have my pretty glove 
ruined so. Why not choose some other mark ?”” 

He laughed a little oddly. 

“T chose that, because you gave me the privi- 
lege of choosing ; but T would be quite as con- 
tent with the mate of that one. Where is the 
left hand glove? I would prefer it.” 

“My other glove?” asked Madge, coloring 
still more deeply. “Oh, I lost it, somewhere.”? 

“Ah!” he said, speaking with an affectation 
of indifference, ‘*Somewhere about the spring, 
doubtless. Well, this one will have to do; and 
as its fellow is lost, the loss of a button from a 
mateless glove can make no difference to you.” 

Still smiling, he turned away, as other archers 
came to claim Miss Somers’ attention, After 


her directions, and slipping the glove and watch ; that, she drew her bow in desperate earnest, 
inside his breast pocket, “and close to my heart } anxious, if possible, to distance her cousin. 


too, Madge. But it is very lonely. Give me its 
mate, dear, will you not?” 

Miss Somers shook her head, but how she 
miglt have withstood his persistent pleading, 
none can say; for, at that moment, came a shout 
from the archery ground. ‘They are calling us,” 
eried Madge, and hurried on, and Lyndon was 
fain to follow. 7 


She did distance every competitor, not onty 
winning the title of Archery Queen, but gaining 
the silver-shafted arrow, which was chief prize. 

Her cousin was the one selected to make the 
presentation speech. Having gracefully acquitted 
himself of that duty, he begged the indulgence 
of the Club, while he should accept the challenge 
of their Queen to a trial of skill, with weapons 
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chosen by himself. In the ae of the “ gold,” } The Archery ance was a little pale and trem- 
in the center of their “ garland,” he would set ; { ulous, but she tried to smile gayly, as she in- 
up, he said, Miss Somers’ glove; and with a / | spected the glove,, that was now brought to her. 
pistol shot, fired from the utmost bounds of the } ‘But, cousin,” she objected, thrusting her 
archery ground, he hoped to rob it of one of its | finger through a hole inthe palm, ‘‘ you, have not 
tiny buttons. In this way, he added, he might | kept your agreement. Here is my, glove pierced 
proye to her Majesty, that his aim was not always } quite through.” 

as false as in the contest just passed. «My aim was at the button, as you will see,” 

«« My fair cousin, the glove, if you please,”’ he } said her cousin, coolly. 
said, stepping down from the platform. i Lyndon bit his lip. ‘I fear Iam the guilty 











She hesitated an instant. Her glance wan-{ one,’’ he said. 
dered to Lyndon, 2 few yards distant; but the A tender light flashed into her eyes, and her 
latter's face was partly turned from her, and ap- ; cheeks grew rosy, as. she turned to him, 
peared cold and stern. Madge rebelled at once, } «Then it does not so much matter,” she said, 
ut appeared premature as well as unjust } ‘for the glove was to be yours, you know.” 
ent of her. She laughed, lightly, there-; Harley Paige made one stride toward them. 






fore, tossing the glove to Paige. ‘«T heard no such agreement,’’ he said, fiercely. 
« Only,” she said, ‘you are to flatten the but- Miss Somers faced him, mockingly. 
ton; but not to make a hole in the kid.” i « Cousin Harley,” she said, in her most duleet 


He bowed, but moved away, without a word. } tones, ‘does it invariably require three, or more, 
When he had pinned the glove to the center of ; H to enter into an agreement, which can only con- 
the “gold,” with the gilt button in full view, he } } cern tywo 2” 





took his case of pistols from the servant, whom} ‘+ But,” he answered, hardly able to master the 
he had sent to the village for them. } tempest of passion rising within him, ‘my un- 

“Here are the pistols—you can take your ; derstanding was that the glove was to be mine.” 
choice,’ he said to Miss Somers. } “For a target, yes! To be retained: as 1, me- 


“ But I do not want either of them,” she said, ; mento, no! Of what service could, a mateless 
indignantly. ‘I have an utter horror of the { glove be to any one, cousin mine?” 
cold, treacherous thing, you know.”’ « Ah!” he said, recovering his cool self-posses- 

He smiled, showing his white teeth. sion, ‘‘your champion has then found the left 

“ But, fair cousin, if you do not fire one round } hand glove, which you lost at the spring? Ney- 
with me, how are the judges to decide whether } ertheless, I still assert my claim to this.” 

I win, or you lose, in the contest?” “A claim which I shall deny,” said Walter 

«That is a problem I leave for the judges’ wise } Lyndon, quietly reaching forward to take the 
heads to decide. At all events I'll never touch } mutilated glove from Madge. 
those pistols,” she answered. As she yielded the disputed trophy into his 

«Then you must appoint your proxy,” he said. ; hand, she cast a half shy look #t him, and one 

The Archery Queen looked around upon her } wholly deprecating toward her cousin. The latter 
circle of subjects, who were crowding about her, } lifted his hat, turning away withont a word. 
many of them evidently eager to be selected for Madge heaved a sigh of relief. Her cousin 
the honor proposed. Lyndon was on the outer } had decided then to accept her fiat. The few rev- 
edge of the circle, and was the only one who } elers, lingering still on the archery ground, were 

~ seemed indifferent. not a little surprised by the peculiar turn the 

«Mr. Lyndon,” called her clear voice, ‘you ; affair was taking They could not understand, 
made the second best score in our contest—will ; indeed, Mr. Harley Paige’s quiet acceptance of 
you now uphold the prowess of your leader?” j his cousin’s decision against himself, and in fayor 

He came forward immediately, and, with a \ of his rival. One or two, possibly, had a sus- 
single glance at her, accepted the pistol. } picion that the iciness of his manner belied the 

Harley Paige bowed to them both, and led the { red-hot anger seething in his heart. Of all this, 
way to the stand. Somehow Madge Somers felt | | Lyndon, probably, had a clearer insight than any 
awfully, to see those two pitted against each | ; other. But he forgot everything else, when, at 
other, with deadly weapons in their hands. She i last, he and’ Madge found it possible to slip away 
held back, shutting her cars. i together. 

There was another shout of applause, like that i The happy pair only retarned from their wood- 
which had greeted her own triumph. Going for- { land stroll, when warned by muttering thunders 
ward, she found that Harley Paige had won. } that a storm was threatening. Reaching the pa- 
His bullet had sped straight to the * gold.” } Vilion, they found the dancers, croquet players, 
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all the party indeed, intent upon a hasty retreat ; and flint ation is my rarttiaedl wife. 

to the village. Some of the chaperones had j stand by me, Somers?” 

already departed, and others were crowding into i “To the bitter end, Lyndon. Yet, I beg you 

phaetons and carriages, anxious to be gone. / to let us compromise this matter if possible. If 

Lyndon soon found the Somers’ coachman, and, ; not for your sake, for the sake of Madge. 

as the carriage was a large, covered one, several } ‘There was no time for further expostulation, as 

of Miss Somers’ lady guests deserted the less H Col. Hanson’ was ‘already within hearing. He 

secure landeaus, buggies, and other open con-?} advanced quickly toward them, and, with a 

veyances, to crowd in with their young hostess, | grave bow, handed a note to Lyndon. 

who made room for as many as could enter. {Walter opened, and read it, hurriedly, a flush 
“We will take you in, too, if you want to { of anger rising to his cheek. Crushing the paper 

come,” she said, with a bright smile, to Lyndon. vin his hand, he passed it on to Somers, saying, 
« Thanks,” he gayly answered. “If I had to ; ‘ haughtily, to Col. Hanson: 

die just now, it would be a happy fate to expire, i * Please tell your friend that my answer to his 

surrounded by so much sweetness.” } proposition is an unequivocal one: I decline to 
There were smiles and bows, and farewell ’ surrender the glove.”” 

wavings; then a fading nebulie of bright faces ; ; “T hope,” said Col. Hanson, “that you will 








But you will 








and Will*Somers, linking his arm in Lyndon’s, ; reconsider this determination, My friend is 
drew him back from the pavilion, } much in earnest. If your answer is final—” 

At the far end, Harley Paige and Col. Hanson i “1 do not usually change my decision, without 
were talking, earnestly, together. freasons, and, as it stands, I certainly decline 


“ Walter,” asked Will, when they were beyond } to surrender the glove, and that decision you 
hearing, ‘‘what is this romantic foolishness, } may convey to your friend as final.”’ 

between you and Madge, whicly has brought } Col. Hanson gravely lifted his hat. 

Harley and yourself to daggers’ points ?”’ “Then, acting for Mr. Harley Paige,” he said, 
Lyndon looked amazed, then indignant. “TI must beg, Mr. Lyndon, that you will, at once, 
“T do not understand,” he said, coldly. } fix a time and place for the settlement of this dis- 

«There is no! romantic foolishness, between your } puted matter. 

sister and myself, unless you think her promise, i “T am ready to allow Mr. Paige whatever 

given me, to-day, to become my wife, is that.” satisfaction he thinks himself entitled to,” re- 
Will’s eyes glistened, and he clasped his } turned Lyndon. “Nor can I think of a more 


friend’s hand, enthusiastically. i convenient season than now, or a more suitable 
“God bless you and Madge both, Walter. I | place than htre. However, for more definite 
did not know of this.” j arrangements, Trefer you to my friend, Mr, 


“Neither,” said Lyndon, with a smile, “have } Somers, who will confer with you.” 

1 known of it, for more than two or three hours, ; The conference followed, without farther debate ; 
Nor would I have told you of it, yet, but for your ; j pistols were the weapons agreed upon; and the 
question. But what do you mean about atrouble } } place of meeting was to be the archery clearing 
between Paige and myself? I know of none, } in the woodland. The meeting itself was to take 
unless, indeed, he intends to dispute my claim to ; place, as soon as the féte ground was cleared of 
the glove, which Madge gave me, this afternoon.” } stragglers. 

“That is just it,” said Walter, excitedly. ‘I — «But, I tell you, it’s my opinion, Col. Hanson,” 
heard him tell: Col. Hanson you must surrender } said impetuous Will, his heart shrinking with 
it, or answer for the consequences.” : fear for his friend, “that it will be nothing lees 

“T shall not relinquish the glove,” said Lyndon.’? than « cold-blooded murder, for Harley is a dead 

«For heaven’s sake, Walter, do not say so,” H shot, while Walter is quite unskilled.”’ 
pleaded Will, eagerly. “Give the miserable, { ‘TI certainly never saw a finer shot than that 
tattered thing, if Harley wants it. | It is nothing. / of Mr. Paige’s, this afternoon,” said the colonel, 
Madge can give you a score of better ones. ; “nor a worse one than Mr. Lyndon’s; and it 
Think of her, Walter.” } would be better if the latter would reconsider—” 

“do think of her, Will. It is because I think | Young Somers made a gesture of fierce impa- 
of her, that I refuse to relinquish her glove. } tience. ‘Walter is not one to reconsider, in such 
You" do not know the circumstances of the gift, ; a matter; and, for my part, I can not see why 
Somers. Nor have I time to explain; for there ' Harley, or any man, should wish to fight for a 
comes Gol. Hanson, to meet us; and he is the © glove, when it is that of another’s affianced wife. 
bearer of a note, I see. I will not give up the ; Lyndon and my sister haye become betrothed, 
glove. It is enough for me that it is Madge’s, ; since that matter of the glove came off.” 
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Col. Hanson started, looking surprised. hand into Walter's side pocket, and drew forth 
ig surp Pp 
“Tf that is so,”’ he said, “ the face of affairs is | the gray glove. 
altered. If you will kindly permit me to com-{ It had now another hole through its dainty 
municate this to Mr. Paige, we may yet compro-} embroidery, and the long tassels, and the fingers 
mise this unfortunate affai { were stained with blood, He dashed it at his 
* Twill tell Harley myself,” said Will, quickly. ' cousin. It fell across Harley’s extended hand. 
“He is surely not the man to persist in such a} But with a bitter imprecation, the latter shook it 
claim, under the circumstances, unless he has | off. It struck the ground, with a dull litile thud. 
simply set his heart on Lyndon’s destruction.” { But on Paige’s hand was a splotch of blood. 
But when he had remonstrated with his cousin, } Will saw it. 
concluding with the announcement of his sister's; | ‘* Ha!’ he cried, excitedly, “may you know, 
betrothal to her old playmate, ihe handsome face } Harley, what it is to have Walter's blood, on 
of Harley Paige BreN cold and gray as flint. } your soul, as it is on your hand. May that stain 
“T can not see,”’ he said, with a slight, satirical | haunt you, as Duncan's blood haunted Macbeth. 
sinile, ‘‘ how that ccamatenes can possibly affect | ; May it give you no repose, day or night; till it 
the point at issue between us.’ call down God's vengeance upon you.’ 
“Tf you kill Lyndon, it is my opinion you will | Meanwhile, Col. Hanson had been carefully 
be guilty of a cold-blooded murder,” said Will, | examining Lyndon’s wound. . 
hotly. “He is not dead, at least,’ he said, looking 
“JT believe I haye not asked for your opinion,” | up, at this moment. “The aim was only too 
veturned the other, coolly. ‘Col. Hanson,” he} sure. But something has diverted the ball, 
added, glancing up at the sombre sky, overhead, i causing it to range below the heart. Ah! here 
“don’t you think it advisable to hurry up this | is the explanation,’ running his hand into the 
little affair? The storm is’ imminent, and the | pocket, from which Will Somers had drawn his 
grounds co dpsprtedey” : { sister's glove, and pulling out byndlonis watch, 
“Yes,” returned his alternate, ‘there is no! wrapped in the other glove, the one which Madge 
one here, now, beside ourselyes, and my servant / had given him at the spring. 
with the drag-team. We are quite ready, when Col. Hanson, as he spoke, had passed the 
Mr. Somers and his friend are.” { package to Will, and for a monient there was a 
«We are at your service,” returned Will. significant silenee between the two. 
The paces were measured off, and. the md Paige, who had turned away, with a muttered 
principals stepped into position. The expression } curse, at Will’s words, now came up. 
of Paige’s face was cold, determined, cruel. «What is it?” he asked, speaking huskily. 
Lyndon’s was resolute, but showed no defiance, Will Somers showed him the battered edge of 
There were a few short directions given. Then the watch, and its torn wrapping. 
the fatal command rang forth, in Col. Hanson’s **Madge’s poor little gloves have been the 
deep tones. cause of an immense deal of mischief, Harley,” 
‘« One—two—three—Fire !” he said. * But, I trust in God, they haye been 
A single sharp report followed, rounded off by ; the means of saving Lyndon’s life, after all.” 
@ distant roar of thunder. At the same instant, Again, with a muttered curse, his cousin 
young Somers uttered a quick exclamation, and | turned on his heel, and strode off,’ only, this 
sprang forward. Lyndon had staggered a pace { ‘time, he stooped and picked up the other glove, 
or two, and now fell heavily to the ground. ; carrying it with him to a tree, some distance 
Harley Paige still stood erect, his discharged away, where he sat down, laying the trophy, so. 
pistol lowered to his side. Col. Hanson also’ fatally won, across his knee. 
hurried to the aid of the wounded man. But | Col. Hanson, who had some surgical skill, 
Will had already lifted him in his arms. { busied himself, meantime, putting a compress on 
“ He is dead,” he said, with a quick shudder. ‘ Lyndon’s wound, and yery soon he announced to 
*¢See, the ball went in here, and must have gone } Will, that he thought Lyndon might be moved. 
directly through his heart. Harley,” he eried,; ‘‘ My drag-team and servant are at your ser- 
lifting his anguished face to his cousin, who now } vice,’”’ he said, courteously. ‘I must remain, to 
came forward, ‘1 hope you are satisfied. You | return with Mr. Harley Paige, when he is nendy; 
have murdered Lyndon, and broken my sister’s; to go back to Maysyille.”* 
heart. Are you content?” Accepting his offer gladly, Somers and he, 
“Tf T had the glove I might, be,” answered his ; with the groom’s assistance, soon had the wounded 
cousin. man lifted into the drag. There, supported by 
With a sudden, angry impulse, Will thrust fe Will, he was driven slowly, to the village. 
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Col. Hanson watched them disappear, and With such terrific force did the storm rage, 
then reported himself at once to his principal. } that, for two hours or more, the duel was kept a 
But Paige angrily refused his company. profound secret. Then the officers of the law 

“T shall not go back to the village, until the } got scent of the affair. Paige was arrested, 
officers come to take me thither,’ he ‘said, } without difficulty, for he had not moved from the 
harshly. ‘They will, doubtless, swarm, like } place where Col. Hanson had left him. 
vultures, in the next hour/or two. Meanwhile, I He wis sitting at the root of the giant oak, his 
would prefer to be left to myself.” head thrown back against its trunk. One of his 

In vain the colonel sought to change his res- }hands rested on ‘the little, blood-stained glove, 
olution. lying across his knee. His upturned face was 

“Tt will,” he said, “make against you, in the | white and rigid, but wore still an expression of 
trial.” But Paige was not to be influenced, and ; sullen anger, or baffled malice. 

Col. Hanson, at last, turned from him, and} From the top to the bottom of the oak tree, ran 
mounting Lyndon’s horse, rode briskly in pursuit ; a gaping, jagged seam. The lightning, in cutting 
of the drag. Secretly, he hoped, too, that Paige } its channel, had taken Harley Paige in its course, 
might take advantage of his absence, and make | So Walter Lyndon’s would-be murderer had been 
his escape. By way of precaution, however, he j already brought to justice. From the bar of 
was careful to carry away the brace of pistols. } Supreme Judgment, he could not be remanded 

He had searcely overtaken the drag, when fhe to any petty, Earthly Tribunal. 
storm, brooding so long, broke upon them with ; But Lyndon did not die, and when they told 
terrific violence. Fortunately, they were in oy Manes how her gloves had wrought so much 
close neighborhood to the village, and Lyndon } mischief, they told her, too, the better mission 
was soon safély housed; and the most skilfal ‘ they had accomplished, in saving the life of her 
surgeon in Maysville promptly in attendance. Hover. 
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Born of an hour's deep woe, Fragrant as hidden blooms; 
‘Watered with bitter tears; Thrilling as shaking storms; 

White with a pain’s white snow, Dreamful, as in our dreams 
Pure with the patience of years, Walk silent, formless forms, 


Sweet with the roses of love 
‘That never drew breath in the light; 
Grand with the mute heart-break 
. Ofa breaking heart in the night, 


Tondor with lingering smiles; 
Solemn with breathless sobs ; 

Deep as the ocean, and calm 
‘As the sea’s great heart in its throbs. 





Mystic as thoughts of God; 
Rapturons as a kiss 

From lips that are not our own, 
Ina sad love's parting Dliss, 


Born of sorrow and pain, 
Born of a life gotie wrong: 

A sweet, heart-breaking strain— ” 
‘This is the post's song. 





APART. 





RY MARY M. BOWEN. 


‘Any, me! the graves that will not fold 
Thett gen'rons mantles o'er the dead, 
But with remorseless fingers hold 
‘The frames whence being long hath: fled. 


Yet still, with steps that faltering go, 

Our ways among them we must take, 
Hnply, if tears that scalding flow, 

‘May bathe the weary hearts that break. 


How hard to watch the changeful eyes, 
Through years of solitary pain, 





With love, that lifts her ceaseless cries; 
‘To-wait and pray—and watch in vain! 


To touch the hands, nor feel a thrill 
Of answer through the pulses steal; 

To know dumb Silence watches still 
‘The bosom that will not unseal. 


0, God! in other plans than these 
Shall sovereign hands the shadows bend, 
And souls that holy morning frees, 
Find recognition in the end? 


BEHIND THE SCENES. 





BY HARTINGE) AYRAULT. 





Oursrpn the cireus, indeed forming part of it, { “Yes, yes,’ answered. one of the women 
was the traveling wagon of thecarayan. On its } | standing by the door.‘ Your ‘Tim’ll be through 
low ‘shelf, called the bed, lay a poor woman, }in three minutes now. He's only two more 
mortally hurt. by an accident in the ring. . She ? poinis to make.” 
had, lain, in her agony, since the: night before, { <A fainter peal of laughter told that the“ points” 
partly overlooked, in) the bustle of, a thriving ; were made, and then Tim, the clown, hurried in. 
business, or partly from the inconvenience of} ‘How is Liz now?’ he asked, in a voice 
getting a:doctor in those country parts. Two or } whose anxiety contrasted strangely with his 
three of the other female performers were about i tawdry dress and paint-daubed face. 
her, trying in their small way to alleviate her} ‘‘ I am better, Tim,” she answered, siriving in 
increasing. suffering, and helping her to bear it ) vain to be cheerful. ‘Can't you come and stay 
patiently by their ready sympathy. j with me a few minutes 2” 

By the dim, flaring kerosene light which hung | ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘it ain’t my turn for some 
from the roof, one would have judged her both } time yet,” as he drew a box and sat down by the 
young and pretty, though her cork-grimed eye- } bed, taking his wife's hand between his own. 
brows, cracked lips, and half-rouged cheeks } «Don’t despond, Liz,’ he murmured, sofily, 

effaced any freshness of youth, while it told that } bending, over and kissing her, “the doctor'll be 
she too had appeared before the public for its { here right away.” 
amusement. It was, in fact, during one of her} ‘Never mind him, Tim, dear,” she answered. 
daring bare-backéd feats of the evening before, } ‘I feel better, but something tells me that I’ll 
that through a sudden and careless movement of } never put on the togs any more.” 
one of the audience, her horse swerved, andi} «| + Oh) Liz!” 
instead of lighting on his back, she had been 3 «Listen to me, Tim, for I hayen’t much longer 
brought heavily to the ground. None’ noticed } to stay, and“you mustn’t set your heart on my 
the accident, save the experienced ring-master, { getting well. I am ready to go, and there ain't 
who, seeing she could scarcely stand, had handed } nothing bothers me but just that. one thing—” 
her out, courtesying and kissing her hand in the } «Oh, yes, I know,” said the man, half-angrily, 
usual style, amid’ rapturous applause. But, {as if wishing to avoid the subject. “Don’t 
once behind the curtain, she‘iad dropped down } bother over that now, Liz,” he added, more 
in a swoon, and had been carried to the wagon, } } gently, “i's, all right.” 
where she now lay. “No, Tim, it’s’ not all right so long as you 

One of her companions was smoothing back } don’t believe mé, and I must ‘bother’ ‘over it 
the tangled hair, removing some of the tinsel } because I think Iam dying, dear, and I want 
that still adhered to it, and trying to bind up its § you to think of me when I am gone as I truly 

heavy tresses by braiding them. tam, Tim. That man, with the foreign’ name,’ 
«Bear up, Liz,” shewhispered. ‘We've heard | she contintied} growing more earnest as she went 
of a doctor, and Jakey has gone on the old gray to} on, “that fellow that followed me about, when 
fetch him. He'll be here pretty soon now.’ } we were out West, and that you said you thought 
«‘ Ah,” moaned the dying girl, “it’s ean late, j there was something between us, there never 
Fan, I shan’t never go round any more.’ was.’ 
“Don’t talk that way, dearie,’* “urged her ; The man made no answer. 
companion, ‘the doctor’ll fix you up all right, i “Tim, you can’t think I'd lie to you now.” 
and you'll be in your old place among us before } ‘“No, Liz, nor any other time,’’ he hesitated. 
the week's out.’’ { “Where's Fan?’ interrupted the girl. 
Just at this’ moment, a roar of such liughter, { {© What do you want, Lizzie?” said the woman 
as is only heard at a village circus, fresh and } called for, coming forward. 
genuine, shook the sides of the wagon. } ‘Fan, I want you tofetch Lily tome. I know 

“Oh, Tim will be here soon now, won’t he?” | she’s asleep, poor darling, but I must haye her 
asked the poor girl, 'a faint smile hovering over { in my arms @ minute: You'll fetch her, at once, 
her ashen face. twon’t you?” 
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The woman appealed to, went! outside the {~ “We didn’t know where to find no doctor,” 
ywagon a moment, but returned presently with a} answered one of the women in attendance; 
chubby child of some two years, asleep. “and—” 
The clown stretched up his hands, and took } ; * Doctor,”® interrupted the patient, ‘‘ how long 
the sleeping ‘child, while its bearer, hastily put-{ can I live?” 
ting her gauzy professional dress to rights, lett} Oh! I hope you'll live many years yet,” 
for her turn in the ring. uy cheerily said that functionary. 
“Now, Tim, raise me a little,’/ pleaded the; ‘No, doctor, I feel I am going fast—” 
suffering girl. “Oh, nonsense, you'll soon’ get over this,” 
“Phere, never mind,’’ said he, ‘itll pain:you ‘ said he, striving to raise her depressed spirits, 
so. And don’t worry, dear.” | and talking encouragingly to her, while he did 
«Oh, Tim, do please just raise me a little. I) what.he could to soothe her pain. 
wish you would, dear. I don’t care: about the{ Presently the clown came up to the group of 
women outside the door, the doctor having turned 











pain, and I must speak what's on my mind.’”” 
He did it at last, after some trouble, and some } all of them except ‘“ Fan,” out of the wagon. 
suppressed groans. “Weill,” he asked, eagerly, ‘what does the 
« Tim,” she said, looking hungrily in his face, ; doctor say 2” 
as though her life depended on his answer, and «He says she'll be all right, soon,” answered 
laying both hands. on ‘her little child’s sleeping } one of the women. 
head. «Tim, you know I was a good and pure; |The clown left-at this; and soon his voice was 
girl, when you married me?” heard, shouting some old witticism in the ring, 
“Yes, that you was, Liz."’ as though his heart were light and: careless, 
«Well, dear, ‘hear me swear, that ‘as I was } instead of weighted with grief. Back he came, 
good and pure then, as I believe myself to be a in wfew minutes, out of breath, and panting with 
dying woman now, I tell: you, as:I did) at the { the last somersault. Pushiag cautiously at the 
time, that there never was anything between » wagon door, he partially opened it, and entered, 
that fellow and:me. You didn’t believe me when } his face looking joyous as the wail of a new-born 
I told you so then, though you never said so, and } babe greeted his ear. 
you hardly believe now,” she went on, in ago- «What is it, a boy ?” 
nized energy—‘ but I swear it by our child’s{ “Yes,” said Pan. 
life. Do-yow believe me?’ {He did not hear the answer though; for there, 
“Yes, yes, I do, I do!” cried the man, as | stxfetched out, stiff in death, loy the mother. The 
though some spell over him had broken. | I do, {accident and its consequences had proved: too 
Liz. Oh, ‘Liz, forgive, forgive me. | What» a: fool {much for the poor! girl. Her hollow eyes were 
I’ve been, what 2 coward to do you such wrong.” 5 sunken and glazed, and made unnaturally bright 
The girl raised herself with terrible effort, and! by the traces of rouge on the cheeks beneath 
cast her arms around his neck. Kissing his! them, stared into space; her whole body was 
paint-begrimed face, over which the great tears; rigid; her jaw fallen. She, with whom he hoped 
were coursing, she said, “I can die happy now, / to share his whole life, his joys and his cares, 
Tim. LIknew you'd do mejjustice, some day.” H now that the only difference they had ever had 
“Oh, wife, don’t die,” sobbed the man, while } was removed, was gone forever. 
they kissed and clung to each other, “ don’t; | With’ piercing ery, the mam fell by her hed. 
leaye me, but live to forgive me.” ; He was stunned!» A strange pair they looked— 
The woman only drew his head to her, and} he in the paint and)gew gaws of his calling—she, 
kissed him long and passionately, smoothing the ; still wearing its traces—dead, 
while her child's sleeping face. «Bear up, Tim,’ said Fan, approaching, with 
«‘Qlown’s wanted,”’ was shouted at the door. the child, ‘it’s a boy, my Ey and poor Liz 
The man started to his feet, dazed; but his | said it was to be called after you.” 
wife, reminding him thit h¢ wanted ‘touching;  « Dead, dead,” he wailed, not seeming to hear 
up,’ painted out the traces of tears on his cheeks, ‘the woman, but grovelling on the floor by the 
by broad streaks of red and white. ' bed, and taking one of the inert hands between 
As the clown went out, the doctor came in. | hjs, and kissing it gently as though he feared to 
The latter was a short, stout, jovial-looking{ waken her. ‘Dead, dead!’ he cried, laying 
man, with a brisk manner, which at once secured } his face close to hers, and kissing the rigid lips 
obedience, j with frantic eagerness. 
“Why didn’t you send for me, before,’ he; ‘Dead, dead, dead,’ still came between his 
asked, as he examined the sleeping woman. } choking sobs, and he put the little girl away, whom 
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the women moving to and fro in offices about the Here another, and a louder ery of “clown,” 

new-born babe, had brought to her father, hoping, | reached them. 

thereby, to recall him to himself. “There, you hear that, and that’s in face of 
«There, there, Tim, don’t go on so,” said one | the ‘ Corsican Brothers,’ who are tearing around 

of them, trying to raise the man. But she spoke | the ring now, till the piebald wont he able to 

to deaf enrs, for he only wailed, ‘Dead, dead,’’ | move for a week to come. It’s no go, you'll have 

while the heaving chest and bursting heart found ; to come.’’ 

relief in tears, “T can’t do it, boss—I’ll be no use, if I do.” 
A noise outside now attracted them to the door, } “Oh, you'll get through, all right’; beside you 
“Here's a put up job,’’ said a harsh, loud } must, or I'll have to throw up the agreement; 

Voice, ‘there never was a boss worse treated ;and you know you're overdrawn, three weeks, 

than Iam. Here’s Giles, drunk as a beast, that } jalready.”” 

he is, so he can’t go through his part, and Tim ; The man evidently wavered, in face of this 





sulking because his woman’s sick.” { threat. 
«She is dead, boss,” said one of the motel «Come, now,”’ pursued the other, seeing his 
quietly. j advantage, “take a pull at this, to put some 


“Dead! the deuce she is! Well, I do call heart in you, and come on, if only for five 
that too bad,” as though his loss were caused by | minutes.” 
her neglect. ‘* Here we're only just started the; Taking the proffered flask, the lived drank 
show in these parts; and her riding has just } deeply. 
crammed the tent full—there aint standing room. “You'll come, wont you?” 
Dead !’’ he said again, “it'sashame. What's to “Yes, I'll come.” 
be done?” So, all tenr-stained and ‘besmeared, | not 
Here he was obliged to leave, for an uproar in ' daring to turn back to where his wife’s dead face 
the circus, above which the ery of ‘clown, } would meet his gaze; the wretched man left the 
clown!"” was audible, required his presence. ER 








Presently he returned. ‘ Where’s Tim?” he Bursting into the ring, with a succession of 
said. am leap followed leap with a reckless 
“Tim,” said Fan, touching his shoulder, ; daring that nothing could equal, and that brought 
‘there's the boss wants you.” } round after round of applause. Never had the 
“Who wants me?’ asked the man. clown been more agile, never more witty. 
“Here, Tim, J want you,” said a yoice, at the} — At last, it ended. With plaudits still sounding 
door. in his ears, the sad jester left the ring, and 
Fan passed her arm around mgs stricken man, ; returned to the wagon and, alas! to what? 
and led him to the door. Crouching in his old position, close to the 


$ 


‘See here, Tim,” said the boss, persuasively, } body, with her hand locked between! his, and 
‘“here’s Giles drunk as a pig, and can’t go on, } his haggard eyes fixed on her face, he heard—at 
and the crowd yelling fairly for you. Can't you | the conclusion of the’ juggler’s: feats—a noise of 


go?” } clapping hands. Then a lull, and then a ‘still 
The clown iets) to his dead wife's body. } Touder thunder of xpplauding and stamping feet, 
“No, I can’t go,” he answered, sullenly. ; above which lond calls were audible. 


“Tm sorry, Tim; but I can’t let you off. Fve ; “* What's that?” he asked. 
5 


tried ‘Jack the Giant Killer’and the ‘Red Ingin’} —“ They’re calling for her,” answered Fan, 
but there’s nothing’ll do but you.” gently, pointing to the rigid form on the bed. 
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‘The heayens are bright as far as eye can reach; 
But on the heart falls queer autumnal blight: 
‘The flower of Hope lets full her petals bright, 

Which sadly utter more than human speech ; 

Wan grief clings tothe heart, as.if a leech, 

And drinks thecrimson drops in sheer delight. 
Our central sun has sunk in utter night, 


And all the wisdom, priests and sages teach, 
Somehow now fails to school a nation’s breast, 
To brook 0 Keen a loss resignedly. 
Yet as one light is quenched, no more to burn, 
Another shines within the heavenly crest; 
But, when shall ever rise, o'er land and sea, 
The star to which our eyes as gladly turn. 
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CHAPTER I. 

“Pernaps I did stare, rather,’”’ he said, ‘but, 
my dear fellow, your sister is so lovely—if you 
will let me say it here, between ourselves.” 

“She is rather nice—the little thing ; though 
I don’t quite fancy her style.” This was said 
with all the insufferable ‘conceit of the English 
brother, added to the English swell. 

“Rather nice! Ilike that!’ Withirony. | 

«One's sister, you know, is rarely the ideal ; 
beauty,” said the other. ‘Now the Roman | 
type, with the Neapolitan slenderness—the clear } 
brown skin, with a bloom shining through, and } 


} At all events, no Sicilian brigand would dare to 
touch an Englishman, and Malta so near,” 

} “Ah! well, I suppose so,” said the American, 

‘politely. “ But we must go-below, if we mean to 

‘be up in time for the morning view of the famous 

‘ coast.’’ So the two fellow voyagers shook hands, 

(and separated for a few hour's sleep. 

When Kenneth Sherwood came again on deck, 
asoft, English voice addressed him. 

“ Good-morning,” it said, “TE am looking to 
see if the sharks bear you any ill-will, for having 
cheated them of me, their expected supper?” 

He turned quickly, his black eyes delightedly 


melting black eyes, whose long silky lashes soften ; encountering the speaker's laughing blue ones, as 


their fire—” 
«Excuse me, my dear Treherne, but all that is { 


$ he held out his hand to meet hers, 
“They are awfully savage, Miss Treherne. But 


because of your own Vikinger coloring—red, ; there are things as savage. Your brother tells me 
white and blue, with the yellow curls. You | you are going inté the mountains. Isitso? Will 
must make awful havee with these brown, Latin ; even the gis of England-protect you from the 
beauties. Now I am of their own tint, and they ; tender mercies of Capo Leone, Randazzo, Zuto 


will none of me.”? 
«They think you ought to be a red-skin, } 
doubtless, in war-paint and scalp-locks, being } 
American. Now I know better. 
my sister out of the sea has changed all my { 
opinions about you Yankees. I only knew them 
before, from the stage type; now I see how 
mistaken I was.” 
The steamer had left Naples behind, and was 
making its noisy way across the moonlit bay, the { 
fires of Stromboli scarcely visible, amid the } 


{ and company ?”” 
“Oh! but it would be delightful,” she an- 
swered, gaily, ‘‘to meet real brigands. Don’t 


Your fishing | you think so? Actual Fra Diavolo, you know.’ 


“Seriously,” said the other, gravely. “T 
hope you won't try the mountain roads—at least, 
without an escort.” 

“The troops shall be called ont for your 
especial protection, Mr. Sherwood—never fear,” 
said the young lady, mockingly. But before her 
companion could reply to this retort, her brother 


distant outlines of tna, which loomed up, a i joined them, creating a diversion. 


faintsilver curve, against the dark blue of the sky. } 

“At any rate, Treherne,”’ said the American, ; 
J shall bless your sister’s insecure footing, if | 
her health does not suffer, She was hardly a 
minute in the water.” 

“Clumsy child! I can't think how she could } 
have slipped, and I am sure it is awfully kind of } 
you to takea ducking, with such good humor. Are H 
you long for Sicily ?”” i 

“Only afew weeks. And you?” 

“Tye been asked to look after the vineyards, 
you see. My mother was a Miss Wodehouse, } 
and our interests are involved. There has been } 
some trickery, we think, and I’m come to.take a 
Spy upon our manager.”’ 

‘You'll not venture into the mountains?” 

“What! are you going to ery wolf, too? Ij 
thought you Americans were afraid of nothing. ¢ 


The entrance into the harbor of Palermo, with 
its wonderful tints of sea and sky, now absorbed 
them; and soon the custom-house officers ap- 
peared and clutched at their baggage, Every 
traveller knows what that means. At last they 
were free to go to the Trinacria, where rooms 
had been secured for the Trehernes by telegraph. 
The American had letters to an old Palermitan 
family, whose rambling palace filled one side of 
® block, on the via Macqueda, near the Quatro 
Cantones. - Sicily is not the only country, where 
poyerty is concealed as a crime. A Neapolitan 
relation of the Marquis Rucellai had made all 
arrangements for young Sherwood, so that he 
should seem to be treated as a guest, while he 
was allowed to pay liberally for his hospitable 
reception. Accordingly, the young Conte Rucellai 
was on the dock, when Sherwood landed, and 
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escorted him to the ancestral hall, devoured, all} Sherwood went to drive later with the Tre- 
the time, with a desire to ask about the beautiful hernes, out on the road to Monreale, from 
blonde Signorina Inglesi, whom he had remarked ° whence you can see the villas of the Conca d’Oro 
on the steamer, in Sherwood's company, but too Sneaking in the moonlight; and exhausted him- 
well-bred to ask, as yet, about her. ) self in superlative description of the Contessina 
They soon reached the palace. ‘There were, in } Gelsominé, 
all, three floors and six courts, with something > At first, Miss Treherne laughed at his extrava- 
like four hundved rooms; but the Marchese / ganee, and quizzed him about his: susceptibility ; 
inhabited a high second floor, in one corner of ‘but in proportion as her brother became ani- 
his ancestral home; the rest of the huge edifice / mated and interested, the young lady scemed to 
being parceled out in apartments, and let to his : lose her vivacity, 
less impecunious neighbors. i “So sweet and entertaining of you, Mr. Sher- 
They entered a bare room, whose only furniture ; wood,’? she said, languidly.. ‘*Quite makes one 
was spindle-legged, though richly gilded chairs ’ forget sea and mountains, Tell us more.”? 
and sofas. Cemented floors, mouldy mirrors, i “A thousand pardons, Miss Violet. I forgot 
smoky paintings—all contributed to make a ‘that one lady doesn’t take much interest in the 
gloomy interior. But when the Conte’s father, } beauty of another—” 
tall and Moorish looking, with venerable white { “ But her hands and feet are probibly long and 
hair, appeared, the chill of the rooms was made )thin--shaped like a bit of shingle,” broke in 
up by the graceful courtesy of the old noble. \‘Treherne, in a meditative tone. ‘Tall women 
“The Giuistrello does not know the stupendous } rarely have pretty hands and feet.” 
fayor he does me, in giving me the honor of re-; «if Signorina Rucellai’s fect correspond to her 
ceiving the gentillissimo Signore,” said the prince, ' dainty ands, they are models. of aristocratic 
after a half-hour’s conversation, ‘ My son will ! beauty : slender, and tapering, and white.” 
share with me the felicity—and—and, contrary { 
to our expectation—will the most. amiable Sig- 
norino permit me to say, contrary to our national! ‘Tw days fled, on enchanted wings, at least: to 
habitudes—I shall also share that pleasure, with | tWorpersons in our trio, One evening, after 
my daughter, unexpectedly returned from her | strolling in the English garden from sunset to 
convent, by the development. of a contagious - moonrise, Sherwood reluctantly left Miss Treherne 
malady, among the damosels in tutelage there.’ ; and her brother, at their hotel, and went home, 
At table Sherwood met this daughter, barely } Entering the palazzo, what was his dismay to 
sixteen years old, and shy with the modest seli- ; find the garden gate ajar. Had he failed to close 
depreciation of healthy youth, She was a new Lit, securely, on going out? 








CHAPTER IT. 


revelation fo our hero. She was tall and pale, } 


with the ivory pallor, which, in Ttaly at least, 


Suddenly came to him, through the darkness, 
}the beautiful. Italian girl herself, her face 


does not mean delicacy of health. Two splendid ; blanched to the lips, and her eyes quite blazing. 
thick braids of night-black hair fell behind the | “0 signore forestiero!? she said, “the father 
column of her neck; and the coral tint of her { has had such terrible news, we know not what to 
lips seemed to light up the depths of her great do. But he can do nothing, I. fear, nothing, 
dreamy eyes when she spoke. Sherwood was j nothing!” | And she turned, and led the way 
conscious of wishing that Treherne, could see } back, Sherwood following. 
this wonderfully lovely girl. } They passed by a verandah, and entered the 
No one seemed to expect her to join in. the Sola man’s sleeping-room—such i bare desert of a 
conversation, and she took her dinner in silence. ‘ sleeping-room—and found him pacing up and 
The brother vouchsafed the information that the } down, wringing his thin, ineffectual hands. 
next evening—or rather night—would be a,festa, } Sherwood went to the old man, and put an arm 
even for the nobles; for at midnight began the H about his thin shoulders, leading him toa seat 
© corsa, or promenade in open carriages, in which ‘upon the poor bed; and then, still keeping his 
every one in Sicilian society is expected, to, join. ' arm affectionally around. him, asked the trouble: 
Gelsominé’s ‘eyes hegan to danee, as her, father. ‘Tf you will try and believe me a true friend,” 
told of the new costumes made for this yearly. the said, earnestly. ‘I may be of service to you. 
festa, the illumination of the Villa Giulia, the H Dispose of me, I beg.” 
caxaliers on their horses, the ladies in open} “Iteis the majia, whispered the girl, while 
carriages, and all the gayety which the Santa | the old man rocked helplessly to an fro, clinging 
Rosalie means to Palermitans, rich and, poor, }absently to Sherwood’s hand. | “They have 
great and small, ‘written, and if we do not send them twenty 
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thousand Jiré, before the end of two weeks, they } young Treherne’s surveillance of the Palermitan 
will take away my father, or brother, and keep } branch of their house; and he resolved to pursue 
him till every soldo is paid, or kill him in case of i his investigations as far as some vineydrds and 




















failure.” presses, which formed:a little village, just behind 
“But how? If you know, beforehand, surely } one of the mountains, whose shining summits 
the police can protect you,’’ said Sherwood. made a crown of pearls above the velvet-robed 


“How little the signore knows,’’ said the old | plains: near ‘Trapans. He laughed at the idea of 
man. ‘ They asked money of me onee, and when | danger in the expedition. Butiso earnest was 
I refused, they took my son—my brave Iamilearé. | Sherwood’s pleading, that he consented to leave 
I did not belicye them, and sent the police. ‘The } his sister at the hotel, with her maid, during his 
police brought me back my poor boy’s body; cold } absence. The three dined! together, the evening 
and dead!’ And he made no effort to.conceal | before he wastostart. Treherne made his adieux, 
his tears, in which the beautiful Gelsominé joined. | before going. to bed, as he was to leave at dawn, 

“But signore, the ransom? . Tt is not much. in the diligence. 

Tf they do go so far as to take your son, we must “T jhope you Will reniember, Miss Treherne, 
find the sum, in someway.” jee you are left in my care,’’ ‘said Sherwood, 

«Ah, signore forestiero, it is nearly impossible. t chafing, ‘and memebiied yow are to treat me in 
If I must send this money, I must take the whole } jal respects a8.a brother.’ 
portion of my beloved daughter. | ‘Then she can i “General of the illustrious rear guard, TD shall 
never marry, and must enter a,conyvent.; I haye } ' seek safety-in your vicinity, in case of danger,’’ 
saved and spared to get the sum together, ; } she answered, with a mock courtesy. 
knowing that it would bring about the happiness ; —“ Do you really mean, that you think I am 
ofmy darling; and now it must go.” afraid?” he asked, flushing. 

“Let us at least hope,’ said Sherwood, to}; ‘* Perhaps you might defend the lovely ates 
whom this dreadful story seemed almost incredi- ; sina ata pineh,’’ she answered, teasingly. 
ble. “We will be wary. Your brigands'shall } ‘I will get Capo Leone to steal you,” he 
steal no one. The palace is certainly secure.”’ _} threatened, in retort, as he took leave. 

“Oh, signore, we must indeed try; but J have } As he passed the Madonna church, on his: way 
no, hope. No, ;palace, is secure. Our olilest homeward, a carriage dashed by, the three 
servants haye sons,, brothers, fathers in the } horses. galloping, under a furious lashing. 
camarilla;. and people disappear, in broad day, | Sherwood imagined, for a moment, re heard 2 
when they are wanted by the majia.”” hery for help. “No, it is the constant ‘talk of 

>“ Haye the police,no authority ?”’ such things, which has put the idea into my 

“Kind friend, so many of them are also } head,’ he said to himself; and lounged awhile 
leagued with the brigands. ‘Two days since, I } in the English garden to smoke his cigar, before 
went to visit an old-friend, and found his palazzo } i going.on to the palace; and to think over the 
inatumult. The celebrated Capo Leone had just } evening’s conversation. He had noticed, before, 
gone up to the floor above him, to visit Rufi, the }aitiny bit of sharpness, in Miss Treherne’s late 
most famous advocate in the Sicilian courts, who } talkiof the Contessina Rucclai, Might he, dared 
owns go many farms and vineyards. He would } he, interpret this sign, favorably? Had she not 
have: no- harvest, if he did not make interest } blushed yesterday, when he kissed her hand, and 
with the brigands. The daily paper has always ; not withdrawn it cither? She was no grand, 
three columns of robberies of sheep, cattle, and i } Stately ‘beauty, Violet Treherne, but, oh, what a 
grain, but never one from Rufi’s farms, meet sweet, womanly face was hers. Just the face to 
the head brigand comes thus at midday to seck | greet a man at his own fireside. How much 
his price; and the police are wilfully blind.” } better such a face was than beauty. With’ these 

«A singular country, marchesé.”” | thoughts, warm at his heart, he'touched his lips 

“What would you? The government is afar } to the-hand, which had last held hers, and went 





at Rome, and the mafia rules here.” {along the via Toledo to the corner nearest his 
« Courage,” urges the American, almost unable { quarters, with a light heart, 
to credit such anarchy. As he turned into the court-yard, someone ran 


The days went: by, and a close watch was kept } against him, and then’ staggered back to the 
in the palazzo Rucellai. ‘The Trehernes could not } wall, grying out. It was the old Marquis’ voice. 
believe the wild story, and were.inclined to chaff ; But the aged noble was gone, the next. instant. 
Sherwood, about his fears. He had ran off, down the moonlighted street, 

Meantime, certain rather curious cooking of} waving his arms and moaning.’ Sherwood has- 
accounts had come to light, in the course of; tened after him, shocked. 
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He soon overtook the poor old gentleman.} ‘ Whatis better fora woman than a convent?” 
“What is it?’ he asked, holding him fast.; ‘You think she would be sent back—and 
“What has happened ?”” ; harmless ?”” 

“She! She!’ cried the other. ‘ My lamb ofS «I'll engage to produce her, in ten hours after 
God! My little, tender girl! She—in the hands | the ransom is paid,’ said the young man, hastily 
of her brother’s murderers! Oh, Holy Virgin, | —then frowning at his own careless speech, he 
listen! St. Joseph plead for a poor old man!” ' added—« of course she would be sent back at 

Sherwood’s blood froze in his veins. Alas! } once. Every Sicilian knows that.” 
there was reason enough for the wretched man’s}. The day that followed was a confused and 
eraze. That beautiful girl among those ruffians. } anxious one. With Treherne away, his sister 
No wonder Rucellai’s brain had given way. could hardly decide to go out; but Sherwood 

‘« Bimbita mia, oh, where are you ?”’ he sobbed. } finally persuaded her; a brisk drive by the sea 
“Come back to your grieving father. Saints and } refreshed them both. 








angels help her! Deliver her from those mur- The sick man’s babblings greeted their return. 
derers of her brother! Oh, Dio mio! I lear } Miss Treherne had gone to see him, and he was 
her ery out for help, and I stop here !” ; seized with the strange whim that she was his 


He, would have fallen, but for the help of; daughter. It was pitiful to see his tears of joy, 
Sherwood, and that of the landlord of the } and his evident content in Violet’s society. The 
Trinacria, who chanced to be passing. soothing touch of her hand, on his white head, 

“Why, it is the Signore Marchesé, the Ru- ; calmed him like magic. 
cellai,” said that last. ‘ Ah! if only the son is Next morning, as Miss Treherne came into the 
at home. ._Isaw the servant, old Cecchina, get into | breakfast-room, she saw many curious glances 
a carriage, which departed with flying horses. I } turned on her, and noticed that Sherwood hastily 
fear me the contessina was already within; but } put his newspaper out of sight. He rose, and 
it was not my place to know. A Sicilian closes } came to meet her, giving her his arm to the table. 
his ears, and looks heavenward, when he hears ‘* Have you news from Reginald?” she asked. 
any sort of noise; and I think I heard a pistol- “No. There wouldn’t be time yet, I fancy,” 
shot; but I saw nothing;” and the landlord } he stammered. 
crossed himself religiously. She gave a quick glance about. She saw the 

“What are we to do then ?”’ asked Sherwood, j pitiful looks of the strangers near her. 
aghast. ‘There was only the old Sr ominicaarvaniths “Quick!” she said, turning from the table. 
and you saw her abducted ?”” «Come to my room. Tell me—what is it?” 

Abducted easily, if the signore will. It was} The small hands clasped themselves over his 
her grandson, Cecco Amorini, who was on the j arm, with a caressing hold. She lifted her great 
coach-box.”’ blue eyes, swimming in tears. 

« We must take the poor old gentleman to the; They had reached the private parlor of the 
hotel, then,” said Sherwood, decidedly. Trehernes. 

“Most certainly, since the nobil Signore is} Will yon tell me?’ she said, her lips 
willing to be responsible for the cost;’”’ the host } quivering, her voice like a sob. 


answered, shrewdly, though humbly. “All is well, at present, with your brother,” 
‘Naturally, Iam responsible,’ and he added, } he replied, taking her two small hands in his. 
to himself, ‘you old ghoul !’”” i “But he is—” 
With much difficulty they coaxed the Rucellai Her voice failed her. She still gazed up, 


within the hotel, where he was put to bed, anda j beseechingly, into Kenneth Sherwood’s face. 

doctor summoned. As soon as a sleeping potion “Courage! He has been taken by the brigands, 
had taken effect, Sherwood went to the palace. and is held for ransom; but the ransom will be 

Young Rucellai seemed to have just entered; ; quickly sent.” 

but. in some mysterious way he was aware of his 5 «Oh, Regy! Regy!’ she moaned, and her 
sister’s abduction, and was evidently vexed that {head fell against Sherwood’s shoulder. ' The 
Sherwood had taken the father to the hotel. He } young man scarcely breathed, he was so afraid 
did not show any special alarm about his sister, i she would remember herself, and be embarrassed 
either. He gnawed at his moustache, while his } by this unconscious action, which sent such a 





eyes flashed in ill-concealed rage. “ thrill to his heart. “Oh, Regy, my darling 
““My father had best pay the ransom,” he } brother!” she continued. ‘He quarrelled with 
said, grufily. jthe manager here, and they may not send the 


“But your sister's future? You would not } ransom; and the time will be too short to get it 
ruin that ?” } out from home !”? 
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“No; do believe me; you are mistaken,”’ 
urged Sherwood. ‘We shall soon hear from 
him. At present we have only news of the 
capture. When the ransom is named, I will 
telegraph to England, ansl we can haye an answer 
within the twenty-four hours. Miss Treherne— 
Violet, darling, he is as safe as. you are. Could 
T look you in the face, if it were otherwise ?”’ 

‘The paleness of terror in her sweet fuce slowly 


yielded to «)deep flush, as love and hope, hand } 


in hand, entered in at the portals of her heart, 
and she turned her face away from her loyer's 
adoring gaze. 

He possessed himself of her hand, and whispered 
“\ thousand pardons!’ She did not.withdraw 
it; and after renewed assurances of her brother's 
safety, he left her, vowing to make those assur- 
ances good, evén at the expense of his life. 





CHAPTER III. 

Tue rocky defiles, behind Caltanisetta, were 
touched by the last rays of sunlight; and the 
western sky, from glowing like a furnace, began 
to cool into pale green, rose, and violet. 

A ruined Saracenic tower, which overlooked 
the sea, was still gleaming goldenly; but the 
cool wind of evening had come, and soon the wide 
plains, beyond these cliffs, would be deep in 
shadow. 

The yellow-greenish, sunset sea cooled too, and 
its molten-laya tints became a deep purple, over 
which the white gulls circled madly. | Soon, 
amidst the afterglow, the stars came out, one by 
one. 

Along a rude road, back of the cliffs, crept a 
string of country carts, drawn by oxen. Their 
wheels were made of a disc of wood, such as one 
sees in ancient pictures. They were the same 
kind of carts, unaltered, that the ancient Greeks 
had used, in Sicily, three thousand years before. 

A peasant, clad in sheep-skin, walked by each 
cart. Each peasant was armed, not only with a 
gun, but with pistols and knife. These latter, 
stuck in red woolen sashes, gave an unusually’ 
warlike appearance to the carayan. 

The night was clear and starlight. But there 
was no moon.) That Juminary would not rise 
before two in the morning. Suddenly, at the 
bottom of a dark, rocky defile, a singular call, 
like that of the little horned owl, brought all the 
carts to a standstill. This ery, after a few 


} Their leader was a powerful, wiry, gray-eyed 
man, who looked sufficiently picturesque, with a 
| scarlet Catalan blanket tied about him, his legs 
; in gaiters, and a broad brimmed straw hat, worn 
} very much aside on his black curly hair, which 
seemed as if it had never known scissors. 

“To work, the cattle are tired’ he said, 
{ laconically, and at once bags, casks, and’ bales, 
were tumbled from the carts. 

Before a-half hour, they were all empty but 
| one, which had a sort of tilt for covers The con- 
tents of the carts were swung up, over the rocks, 
out of sight, by the aid of ropes, which descended 
from the darkness above. It was all done 
hastily, and nearly in silence. 

‘You will take carts and oxen back,” said the 
leader now. 

“ But the—these two?” 

“Into the basket—one at a time, and take 
care !”’ 4 

“Ma, Capo, we are afraid that the—the 
raggazina is ill,’”’ said a man. 

 Vedremo,” responded the chief: As he spoke, 
he took a gourd, from the strap where it was 
> suspended at his back, and approached the cart. 
A man brought a lantern.’ The leader lifted 
} the canvas curtain, The light shone in upon the 
‘forms of a man and woman, They Jay, bound 
hand and foot, with gags in their mouths. he 
man’s gag though was of leather, but that of the 
; woman was a silk handkerchief. 

} “Who has done this?” growled the leader. 








5 





“Tt was necessary, chief. They both have the 
} courage of the devil. They cried out, each time 
i they saw a soldier. Luckily, the first ones we 
i met were our own; but one of the new companies, 
} which passed later, would: have overhauled us, 
} but for these gags.”” 
“Ah!” said the chief brigand, but he cut the 
cords nevertheless, and removed the gags. 
Reginald Treherne, for he was one of the 
prisoners, sat up on the straw, and looked 
around. The first thing he saw was! the Contes- 
sina Rucellai, pale and fainting. Then‘he looked, 





angrily, at the brigands. 

“What do you mean, you rascals?” he said. 
}“ Are you going to murder the lady?” 

“Silence,” cried the leader. ** You'll have 
enough to do td! take care of yourself; Here, 
send the girl up, aloft,” 

The brigarids made~haste, at these words, to 


moments, was, answered in a shriller note, which } put her into a wide sort of basket, which disap- 
was twice repeated. The signal came from the} peared tpward, into’ the darkness, only’ to 
heights aboye. The oxen began to low at this, | descend again to receive Treherne. 

and the echo boomed far away. Directly, out of { Arrived at the top of the ascent, he was com- 
a thick underbrush, a-half dozen men appeared ; pelled to march for a brief distance among the 
with lanterns. rocks, until he reached a large plateau, well 
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lighted with pine knots, and surrounded by huts, i It is the Signorino Inglesi, who has given 
and grottoes hollowed out of the rock. At least } ;you life,’ said the women, unused to such tender 
fifty men were visible, clustered about, and quite { and patient masculine care: 

4 number of peasant women. These last were { The two had become slightly acquainted, early 
gathered around a hammock, suspended between ‘in their captivity, before the sight of soldiery 
two trees, where Galsominé dei Rucellai lay, ; had tempted them to try to escape; and brought 
looking as if her soul had already quitted its fair! the gags‘and bonds. The Italian girl felt as if 
earthly tenement. Sher fellow prisoner, whom she knew. io he 

Treherne made an effort to reach the girl, but } Sherwood’s friend, was a sort/of acquaintance of 
was held hack. ‘Curse you, can’t you be quiet?” { her family... As her only ideas of young men 
said the'leader. ‘* Won’t you take warning?” {had been gained from her ‘surly’ brother, she 

Meantime, a rongh-looking brigand, whom they } ; thought this golden-haired stranger, who was as 
called Randazzo, arrived, and Treherne soon saw ; beautiful as he was kind, some new and strange 
by his mode of procedure, that he knew some- } revelation, and innocently showed her astonished 
thing of surgery. admiration. 

“No bones broken,” said this manj passing his ‘As for Treherne, he no longer recognized him- 
brown hands over the girl, ‘Ah! she's as} self. He only knew—or thought he did—that 
lovely as an angel. Have you frightened her to i life, without this beautiful girl, would henceforth 
death? If you have, just take care of Salpietra, } be impossible. He was with difficulty persuaded 
when he comes; he will kill you all.” that the patient had no further need of him. 

Bui, notwithstanding all their efforts, nothing When he rose from his rude’ couch, next day, 
seemed to awaken the poor girl from her swoon: } his only thought was of his loyely neighbor, 

The chief brigand began to look concerned. } whom he might hope soon to rejoin, and his 
Finally, Treherne managed to get a: hearing. | heart grew light, in spite of his captivity. 

«I can restore the signorina,” he’said, “if you Tt was only after a long and difficult interview 
give me my dressing-case.’’. He remembered | with the head brigand, that he began to remember 
having a bottle of smielling-salts there, belonging | this was no party of pleasure, and that the 
to his sister. |They brought him: his: dressing- } failure of his people to forward the sum demanded 
case accordingly. It had ‘been cdnveniently } for his ransom, would cost him his life. He 
opened with his own stolen keys.'' He soon } had been instructed to write a letier to the House 
found the bottle of ‘salts. While this was being | at Palermo, demanding a sum equal to some 
done, the women had put the 'contessina on'a bed, | thousands of pounds sterling, and indicating an 
in one of the cabins.. Treherne now sat beside | early date, when the sum must be paid. He 
her, a basin of broth nea, and his finger on her { wrote, of course, in English. 

scarcely perceptible pulse! Later in the day, he ascertained that no such 

It was a new experience for him, to sit there, } letter had been required at the signorina’s pretty 
gazing unrebuked on this fair girl, who had hands; but he was too happy in her society to 
never flirted, never had a lover. This slender } lose his time in conjecture about it. 
hand, that he held in’ his, had never thrilted | ‘The young girl, still weak and. exhausted, lay 
under masculine touch. A new sacredness in-; in the hammock under the trees, and her smile of 























vested womanhood in her. ; welcome was accompanied by so sweet a blush, 
“She must have her head lower,” said Tre-{ that Treherne siraightway forgot all else. 
herne, to the women, some of whom still re- “The signorina is not suffering?” he asked, 


mained. As he spoke, he lifted her in his arms, $ bowing, bareheaded. 

with her head on his shoulder, while the women; “No, signore; at least, only when I think of 

arranged the bed. As he held her against his } my poor father.” 

heart, she seemed to be awakened by its furious | “But he has been warned, and-he will soon 

beating; for she opened her dreamy eyes, and } send the ransom. Ina few days, we shall rejoin 

looked up, vaguely, into his. Then she sighed, our friends, and forget it all.’’ 

a long, soft sigh, and as he touched her hand; ‘Not I, signore,” said Galsominé, sadly. 

with his lips, a faint rose tint: stole, at last, tof ; «I must go to the convent, to remain all my life, 

her cheeks, and a light crept to her eyes. [pew that my portion must be paid for my 
Putting her back on her pillows, Treherne } ransom.’? 

knelt beside the low bed, and with caressing; This idea was quite a thunderstroke to the 

murmurs; brought her to swallow drop after } young man. 

drop of the broth, and then sips of wine, until, “Butiyour brother? He will not permit them 

after another half-hour, she was able to speak. to shut you up for life,” he declared, indignantly. 








A 
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‘He can do nothing.’ And then, seeing the | ‘No’ noise,’ she said, in imperfect French, 
consternation in her neighbor's face, she added ; } holding up her lovely hand, “ or you will déstroy 


: 
‘ 

“But the good sisters are kind.) i us both.” 
i 





“ Why will you not marry—say, some one Who} — Treherne sprang up, and seated the girl on his 
does not want a portion, some one who would loye } couch, forgetting to release her hand. 
you, as they do in England, for your dear self—” My angel, my love; my beautiful,” he 
He stopped short, embarrassed by his own : whispered, ‘do I see you, at last?’ And then, 
unwonted warmth. } feeling that she trembled, he hurried on.‘ Don’t 
«Alas! That is not done in Sicily,” sighed ‘fear me. Only tell me that you will love me, 
the girl, looking down, timidly, conscious ot and be: my wWife—my own, and I shall find a 
Treherne’s, agitation, and sympathizing, but } way to carry you off safely to'your father.” 


without comprehending. ‘It must be the con-} — Gelsominé trembled still, but it did not seem 
yent,”’ and she sighed. } from fear. Treherne’s arm held her close, and 
Treherne was annoyed; why, he could hardly | she did not resist. 
tell. But soon, in face of her radiant loveliness, ; ‘* Oh, what a time to talk of love !’’ she sighed. 
he began to rally her. i ««Qnly tell me, that I may talk of it, later,” 
E a {cried Treherne. ‘ You do, you will love me, my 
CHAPTER IV. ‘beautiful darling 2’? 


Laver, he went for a walk. He found that “T will be your wife,’ she said, with soft 
the road, which mounted to the great plateau, ' straightforwardness. ‘‘Oh,-1 will be your wife, 
was an old water-course. He strolled down it, ' if Zcan. But listen,’ and she sought his other 
without encountering anyone, except a priest, hand, and held fast to it like a child. 
and soon arriyed-at the sea-shore. Just as he} | ‘Tell me, Bellina mia.” 
began to decide that he might easily escape in} | “It is horrible, but Leone—the Capo Brigante 
that direction, he saw a brigand lying on the } —he is a friend of my brother's. 1 recognized 
sand, his gun safely laid out upon his mantle; ' him instantly.’ He has been, often at the palace, 
and strolling as far in the other direction along) and my poor fxther thought him a person of 
the shore, he came upon ‘another black bearded | good family. I haye sometimes seen him there; 
fellow, busily engaged in fishing from a rock } and when you went away, to walk, he came to 
which extended’ into the sea. Treherne would | me, and—and he said that I was stolen’ to become 
have gone further, in this direction, but the | his wife! That he had long loved me!” Here 
brigand coolly took aim at him, on which he } the poor child hid her face on Treherne’s breast, 
turned back. In the distance, meantime, and | and sobbed softly, while he was dumb with as- 
almost hull-down, he saw’ a vessel carrying § tonishment and rage. 

American colors. He thought of Sherwood. “If! “Don’t—don’t weep, my darling, I shall 
he only knew,’ ‘said: ‘Treherne, “how near to! ransom you, and they can never refuse the sum I 
the shore this nest of robbers is, he surely would } shall offer them,” he said, at last. 

find a means of rescuing us, without awaiting} ‘Oh, I fear—I fear them! We said that my 
the ransom.”” : i brother should be sacrificed, and my father, too; 

Strolling back, to the village, if we may call it i if I did’ not consent willingly.” 
such, he was surprised to find the contessina in{ ‘Just wait till I can discuss the question with 
her room; and here she remained, for the next; him,” said Treherne, affecting a confidence he 
few days, without making any sign. § was far from fecling. 

Il? No. The signorina was not ill, said the «But he says Tam not to see you again, and 
women; but their big eyes looked sympathy, } am to marry him, here, as soon as your ransom 
into those of the Signore Inglesi. E:vidently they i arrives,” sobbed Gelsominé. ‘‘ He told me that 
did not dare to explain further. “Why did she { we should go to Rome, and be blessed by his — 
ayoid him thus?” he asked himself. ‘In : Holiness, and travel as much as I wish—” 





another week, his ransom would probably ar-; Some one stirred, in the next cabin. Gel- 
rive; and how could he go away, leaving his} sominé started, and glided away, like a ghost. 
heart here, and while she was in these dangerous ; Then all was still. : 
hands ?’” Treherne slept little, that night. Towards 
One night as he lay on his mattress, by the} morning, the sound of a smart fusillade, on the 
open door of his cabin, counting the stars, and } high-road, aroused the whole camp, and him with 
trying to lull himself to rest with the tinkle of a it. A belated train of carts had been attacked by a 
falling rivulet near, Gelsominé dei Rucellai } company of the newly-arrived Italian soldiers; 
herself suddenly stood before him. } and it was only after a smart skirmish that the 
Vou, LXXIX.—26, 
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inne hens 
guards were put to flight, and the eart-loads of 
plunder finally hoisted to the plateau. 

The days lagged fearfully. Yet nearly every 
night brought Treherne a visit from the lovely } 
Rucellai, who innocently confessed that there 
was only one man in the world, whom she could } 
marry, and he an Englishman. Yet each day, 
she said, the preparations for the chief’s marriage 
were going on. 

“Two days more, and there will be news of 
my ransom,’’ said Treherne, at last, i 

“And 1?> How shall I bear to have you leave 

; 





me?” 

‘‘T shall tell them you are mine, and promise 
—oli, such a sum of gold for you, that they will 
not be able to resist,’’ declared Treherne, and he 
kissed her slender fingers. 

“But Gaetano is to come with the ransom, and 
he will kill me, if he knows—” 

“T will not leave you, my queen, my darling,” 
vehemently declared Treherne. ‘I shall remain 
to protect you until I can ransom you. 

“Alas! To think that I, who love light and 
the warm sun, could—could learn to love you 
so much, that I would die if they gave me to 
another!’ faltered the girl, naively. 

Treherne was thrilled with this quaint confes- 
sion, and could not resist touching her pure lips 
with his own, for the first time. Released, she 
fied silently, as usual, and her lover's ecstacy 
was rudely interrupted, by the sound of an oath, 
mingled with a cry of fear. He dashed out of 
his cabin to meet Capo Leone face to face, and see } 
Gelsominé dei Rucellai held fast by one arm in 
the bandit’s grasp, 

In one instant he had struck a blow at the ‘ 
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wur? 
brigand, and snatched the girl away. A dozen 
men came running, howeyer, at their chief's call. 
The chief gaye an order in Sicilian. ‘ 

The Italian girl heard and understood it. She 
broke from Treherne’s arms, and flew to the 
brigand’s feet, where she knelt. But she looked 
back, at the same time, and cried in her broken 
French to Treherne : 

“Oh, be quiet—my soul! Don’t stir, in the 
Virgin’s name, or you will be shot.” 

Treherne, turning his head, saw the gleam of 
a dozen gun-barrels pointed at him. Buthe did 
not flinch. 

‘Haye no fear,”’ he cried. ‘¢ Do not kneel to that 
animal. They will never forfeit the ransom.” 

At the magic word ransom, the guns were 
really lowered. But a rush was made for him, 
he was thrown down, bound, and flung on his 
mattress, while two brigands stationed themselves, 
on each side, to keep guard. 

Long days and nights followed. He neither 
saw the signorina, nor heard of her. | Hope 
began, at last, to die out. No word came of his 
ransom. Could it be that none would ever come? 
Would those dishonest men, at the offices in 
Palermo, leave him unrangomed, hoping, by his 
death, to delay, or ayoid exposure? 

And the contessina? The beautiful creature 
who loved him, What was to hinder her being 
married to the bandit chief? Perhaps she was 
married already. Perhaps she had been married, 
the very day after they had been discovered 
together. He writhed in torment, and forgot his 
bonds, as he thought of all this, till they cut into 
his manacled wrists. 

[vo BE concLUDED. ] 
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BY MARMADUKE CAMERON. 





"Tis but a broken, withered flower; 
‘Though rich in perfume still; 

A souvenir of love's bright dreams, 
‘That yet my pulses thrill. 


You gave it/thon in perfect trust, 
No clond had come to mar 

The bright sky of our future bliss, 
Or dim hopo’s guiding star. 


‘The flower is faded now, and crushed; 
Its leaves are falling fast, 

But, ah! its fragrance lingers still, 
Like mem'ries of the past. 


Your heart wasjtruthful, and a gift 
Richer than diadem; 

But now, the casket broken lies, 
And shattered is the gem. 


‘Thus as I gaze on this frail flower, 
Its potals falling fast, 

It tells a dream of hope and love, 
That was too sweet to last. 


Oh, carling! Why this bitter enp? 
Has Heayen decreed it thus? 

Or has the iron hand of fate, 
Estranged and parted us? 


I cannot see why mercy’s hand 
Should aim such deadly darts, 

Yet still, the hand that wounds, may heal 
These quivering, bleeding hearts, 


If God 50 will it, let us bow 
To his behest, and pray, 

‘That ho in mercy still will Tend, 
Though clouds dim all our way, 


“OUR JOHNNY.” 





BY.S. DAYRE. 





Jounxy was our pride and pet. His mother; ushered Johnny into my pew, on the next 
had wished for a girl, and could never quite get i Sunday morning. During the opening service, 
over the disappointment. She dressed him, as 2} he was occupied in looking about him, and he 
girl, as long as she could, tying up his hair with { listened to the singing of the first hymn with 
blue ribbons, and adorning him with the widest } commendable attention and evident pleasure. 
of blue sashes. It almost broke her heart, when, { He sat beside me like a little preacher, with his 
at last, she had to put him into trousers, and so} baby thumb holding down the opposite page of 
confess, after all, that he was a boy. my hymn-book. Amelia, seeing him so decorous, 

Johnny early deyeloped certain masculine } cast a triumphant glance at me. 
qualities, too, which gave her great grief. He But, during the quiet which preceded the 
had a masterful way, from the first, as all healthy { ensuing prayer, I was petrified by the appalling 
boys have. He would fly, sometimes, into a rage, } distinctness of the whisper, which shrilly broke 
if crossed, or injured, One summer afternoon, } upon the religious hush. 
when his mother had put him to bed, for a nap, «Fen is dey goin’ to dance?” 
she heard a noise, and rushing into the room, I had taken him to a Tom Thumb matinee, 
found him, in his little shirt, standing over a huge } within the past week; and T saw that he was 
jumping-jack, which he was castigating. ‘‘There, { now looking for the same style of entertainment 
now, will you mind the next time?’ he shouted, } here. In shame and confusion, at being obliged 
after every blow. It seems, he had woke up, { to whisper at such a time, I tried in few words to 
and began to play with the toy, and had somehow } silence his persistent questions, every one of 
got hurt by it; and he was now taking his ; which seemed to cut the air like a knife. 
revenge out of it, as boys will. My wife told «Fy don’t dey dance?” 
me the story, with tears in her eyes. ‘I’m ‘Isn't dere tany ‘ittle dirls and b’ys?”” 
afraid he'll grow up with a temper,” she said. “Fy not 2” 

«Oh! if he’d only been a girl, gentle and «*Tan’t dat man dance ?”” 

bidable.” I tried what I could to re-assure «By not?” 

her. He'll learn to control himself, dear,’ I} “Fy don’t de folks stamp dere feet?” 

said. “A man isn’t good for much, unless he is} «Fen will de band play more?” 

more or less masterful.” His mother drew him to her end of the pew, 

At last the time came when Johnny had to be} and kept him seated for about three minutes. 
put into jacket and trousers. It was a great {Then he stood on the seat, and she set him down. 
event in the household. His jacket fitted his } Then he stood on the footstool, and it tipped up 
plump little figure to perfection, and was covered } with him. Then he came back to me, and 
all over with exaggerated buttons. We regarded } climbed on the seat again, gazing quieily about 
him admiringly. Even his mother felt, that, } him. I thought he might do worse, and let him 
since the thing had to be done, it was a good } alone, trying to address myself to the service. I 
thing to have it done so satisti was congratulating myself on the prolonged 
we thought, had there been such a pretty sight. } quiet, when a slight exclamation roused me. 

“T think we ought to begin, now, to take him He had had, in his pocket, unknown to his 
to church,” said Amelia. ‘He's old enough, } mother, some of the paper toy equipments, which 
and it mighthelp to cure that quick temper of his.” {small boys delight in. A pair of pasteboard 

Now I shrewdly suspected that my dear wife, } spectacles were on his nose; and the exclamation 
of course unconsciously, was led to make this } had followed the fall of a pair of xvool moustaches 
on, quite as much by the pretty new {in to the seat behind. I was just in time to see 
by anything else; but I had a little of }them solemnly returned by Elder Graves. I 
me parental weakness, and assented to the { turned the boy around, and set him decidedly 
proposition, though I thought to myself, that his ; down, spite of his undertoned clamor, to be 
mother’s influence, at present, was better than { allowed to make one more face at *Sarley Smiff,”” 
even the best sermon would be. a boy he knew, whom he had spied out some 

I felt quite patriarchal, I must confess, as I } distance back. 








ctorily. Never, 
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Happily, Johnny’s displeasure at the inter-{ the blood with her handkerchief, and soon forgot 
ruption was diyerted by more singing, during this trouble in amusement at the small round 
which, however, the absence of dancing again ‘spots it made. He made a row of them, and 
drew disapproving comment from him. ‘squeezed out all he could, but at last no more 

I anticipated the forty minute sermon with ‘would come, and he held out his hand, motion- 
horror. Johnny had become so possessed with } ing for ‘me to make another cut. Upon my 
‘the spirit of restlessness, that I felt myself ; refusal he angrily pitched the handkerchief into 
entirely unequal to the situation. At home I ; the aisle. THe then seized my light cane, and 
was master of my young heir, but here he cer- } with its hooked top fished for it, till he exultingly 
tainly was his own qaster, and, perhaps, mine, ; raised it aloft, and dropped it into his mother’s 
too. He had the advantage, and knew it. lap. I set my teeth hard, and said to myself: 

Finally, Johnny made a raid on my pockets, } ‘Wont I serve you as you seryed the jumping 
and captured my gloves. He tried them on, tacky when I get you home, my lad?’ 
then turned them inside out, finger by finger,} I would not assert that Dr. Long preached 
and tried them on again; then turned them back } twelve hours that day. But nothing can eyer 
by the same slow process. ‘This took up time, ; induce me to believe that the ordeal was not pro- 
and to gain time, I would cheerfully have sacri- } longed in some hideously mysterious manner. 
ficed the freshness of more than one pair of} But the end did come at last. The closing ex- 
gloves, although particular about such things. } citement was occasioned by Johnny’s desire to 

Then Johnny climbed on the seat again, and I } unite with me in an act of benevolence. I gaye 
was pleased to observe that he seemed attracted } him some silver to put in the plate. He kneeled. 
by the sermon. ‘The doctor had reached a point } on the seat, in an effort to see where his money 
which called forth his most feryent eloquence, ; went; and, losing his balance, fell against the 
accentuated with impassioned gestures. I hung ; plate, which went to the floor. TI caught him, as 
upon his glowing words, till Johnny’s motions } he was following it, and in the midst of the 
drew my attention; and I suddenly became } fearful rattle of change, that blessed organist 
aware that he was attracting general notice. His } struck up the final doxology. 
eyes were fixed on the reyerend speaker, and he ; All the brightness had returned to Johnny's 
was closely imitating his every movement. His } face by the time ho got into the sunshine, and 
head turned from side to side, or bobbed solemnly } out of undue restraint. All my irritation against 
up and down. The arms gesticulated in every } him had eyaporated, before we were half way 
direction, and the index finger was pointed up-} home. But I could not help saying to my wife: 
ward, or impressiyely shaken. be Church-going, my dear, doesn’t improve John- 

The «dumb orator’’ was promptly suppressed, } ny’s temper, as you see.” At which, poor soul, 
to his great indignation. He now made another } she burst into tears. 
attack. upon my pockets, and I submitted, for 1}. Johnny did not go to church again, until he 
had become reduced to a state ot absolute fear. } was about six years old. He behaved then, not 
I submitted, eyen when he insisted upon haying } quite as well as I had expected, but about as 
a blade of my, knife opened, despite the severe } well as the ayerage boy of his age. Meantime, 
facial remonstrance of his mother. however, he is learning to control his temper, as 

As a natural result, a. small cut soon appeared } even his mother admits. 
on his finger, Amelia managed to keep down “Tt is your tender counsel, my dear,” I tell 
the outery, which Iwas sure would follow; but} her. ‘A mother does better, at first, than eyen 
Johnny sobbed under his breath, and his sniffs { church-going. Boys of three are too young for 
echoed in eyery.corner of the church. He wiped } that.” 
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BY FOREST WILDE. 





Warrres in water?" Nay, not ao: 
Sweet echoes toll us thy enlaureled namo 
Cherished in pensive souls will, ever glow 
With tender radiance spreading into flame. 
‘And hearts that love thee, ah! if thou eouldst know 
‘The living years yield thee the meed of fame— 


Will breathe a prayer that in cternity— 
From whence a poet's needs were born to thee— 
‘Thou art so recompensed for all life's woo, 
So blest in realms from whence thy spirit camo, 
‘Thou wouldst not barter heaven for a namo, 
While pardoning the hand that laid thes low. 
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BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tne door closed—he was gone. She heard ; scolded, leads girls into more scrapes than innate 
his quick, firm step pass down the corridor, then | wickedness ever does. As for you, you'd never get 
pause: It was not too late; she might call him § i into trouble, but for those weaknesses—it is those 
back and tell the truth, as aunt’ Margaret had { make you—well, I hate to say, untruthful—’ 
counseled her to do, as she had believed was her‘ * No, no, I never told a downright lie in my 
intention when he entered the room. But he} ife, aunty !”” 
would give her no opportunity—she had kept} ‘Well, but you preyaricate—you tell half the 
telling herself that during the whole interview! } truth—you keep silence about things. Child, 
She would have been obliged to blurt out her ° child, if it were not for those faults, you would 
confession in plain words, and though Nannie © be as good as anybody need to be; but you could 
Vane did not wish to be deceitful, she liked to ; ; not possess two weaknesses more dangerous. If 
soften and sugar unpleasant facts before present- | you do not overcome them, you will risk ruining 
ing them to her friends. ¢ your happiness—worse than that, the happiness 

Had she better run after him, tell the whole, } of those who love you.” 
and be done? She half-rose, then sat down $ “You are very hard on me, aunt Margaret, 
again with a sensation of mingled regret and ; but I suppose I deserve it,” sighed Nannix. 
relief, for aunt: Margaret's high-pitched, cheery} “As for Tom Marcy himself—” 
yoice was heard, as she entered, saying, “T begged you to write and tell him I was en- 

“J met Mr. Moore. He is perfectly satisfied, } gaged—you know I did,’ exclaimed Nannie. 
which is more than.a good many men would have } And I insisted on your doing it yourself,” 
Keen! But now you see how right I was, in in- ; replied aunt Margaret, “but I begin to think 
sisting on your making a clean breast of matters! ' now you were not really frank with him. 
There’s nothing so dangerous as concealments } Nannie, did yousay, outright, you were engaged 2” 
between engaged people, though you can seldom | “N—no! It seemed so harsh and brutal,” — 
persuade girls to believe it.” j said Nannie. ‘I'd written him, over and over, 

“Dear me, how you always abuse girls—you { that it was all, nonsense—and anyhow, for the 
were one yourself once,’’ returned Nannie, rather ‘last two months, there hasn’t been a word in his 
pettishly. { letters about—about being in love with me.’’ 

‘Hallo !?? cried aunt Margaret, walking up to “J wonder if you know your own mind, 
the sofa, and looking sharply at her niece. “If ’ Nannie,’ exclaimed aunt Margaret. ‘‘Do you 
Moore hadn’t said he was satisfied, I should | loye Herbert Moore, or do-you love Tom?” 
begin to think you hadn’t told him.” “JT never loved Tom—not in that way—but 

«Well, I didn’t,” said Nannie, and burst out } when he bothered me so, and behayed like a 
crying. madman, what could I do?’ 

‘Why not?’ asked aunt Margaret, sharply. “You engaged yourself to him just to get rid 

“ He—he didn’t give me any chance,’’ quayeved } of importunities ?”” 

Nannie. “Oh, we never were really engaged—” 

«Courageous people make chances, in order to «Come now, call things by their right names, 
do right,” said aunt Margaret, and her voice } for once.” 
sounded pained rather than irate. ; “Pye written him, over and over, that it was 

This show of sympathy, inconsiderable as it { nonsense—’ 
was, subdued Nannie. She wiped her eyes. “Yes, in a coquettish fashion, that meant 

‘7 know I’m not courageous, aunt Margaret,” } nothing! Well, you are in a worse box than I 
she said, “but I want to do right—indeed, I do! 5 thought. You've not only got to tell Moore the 
But I do so hate to be scolded,/and I can’t bear { truth, but you have got yet to write to Tom.” 
to distrust anybody 1 like,’’ Nannie said. “Oh, aunt Margaret, if you would only do 

«« And your excessive love of approbation has that !’’ 

a great*deal to do with it, also! Nannie, Nannie, ; ««] will, on one condition, Nannie.” 
an over desire for approval becomes a vice—yes, } “Oh, V’ll promise anything you like—any- 


a vice! That, and what you call hating to be thing. I'll tell Herbert,” said Nannie, “I'd send 
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for him now and get it over, only he is busy and | 


could not come.” 
“Tl write a line, and tell him he must dine } 
here, to-night,’ said aunt Margaret. ; 
“ Oh—but that cousin of his is coming, to-day,” 


“Mr, Hardy? 
him—we must make his acquaintance. Nay, not ; 
a word. You want an excuse for putting off the i 
promise you have just made—I knew you would } 
find one» she exclaimed, severely. 

“J don’t—I don't! Write to him, aunt?! 
Margaret—ask him to come,” said Nannie, ready } 
to burst into tears again: but clutching desper- } 
ately at her courage. ‘I want to tell him, and ; 
get it over—not—not just to get it over, aunty 
—but I want to do right!” 

«That’s my good girl,’’ said aunt Margaret, 
kissing her. ‘Now, Nannie, I'll write to Tom } 
Marcy also, and when Herbert shows me that | 
you have told the exact truth, I'll send the { 
letter—I give you my word that you shall have i 
no more trouble.” 

“You are very good,” said Nannie, brightening 
up. Then, in a moment, she began to Oe 
frightened, and asked: ‘‘ Do you think Herbert { 
will be very angry?” 

“Not if you tell the exact truth. He will} 
think you a soft-hearted little goose, but he wont ; 
mind.”” i 

Nannie Vane was as sweet and good as she; 
was pretty, with the exception of those two} i 
fuults aunt Margaret condemned so sternly. ' 
But as the girl was not yet nineteen, her relative ; 
hoped she might cure herself of them, before they > ; 
did any serious harm to her character. To say i 
no when any person begged hard for her to say / 
yes, was dreadfully difficult to Nannie; she was 
not a flirt, though fond of attention; and the 
men would get in earnest; and twice already, 
only aunt Margaret’s decision had» saved her } 
from engaging herself to adorers, for whom she 





did not care a bit. ; 
Tom Marcy was her second cousin, and they $ 


had been baby-lovers in the ancient days, when 
they played as children in the wood, near the 
beautiful country-seat, where aunt Margaret } 
spent long months each year. The two grew { 
up; Tom went off to California; and neither he 
or Nannie remembered their childish loves, } 
except to smile over them, till about a year | 

} 





previous to the time of which I am writing, LBRO 
Tom came East on a visit. 

He was a handsome, rattle-brained fellow of 
five-and-twenty, with plenty of energy and good } 
Sense, under his follies, to make one hopeful for } 
his future: a good business man, too, though { 


AT LAST. 














with more of a fancy for speculation than aunt 
Margaret approved. It was spring when he 
arrived, and joined his relatives at the old 
country place. He and Nannie were idle, and 


} the weather lovely, and Nannie grown so pretty 
sighed Nannie. } 


and bewitching, that a little love-making between 


Very well, Moore can bring; the young pair seemed as natural as it does for 


birds to sing. 
Tom Marcy was of a very inflammable compo- 
sition, and decided that he was fathoms deep in 


} love; and at first Nannie almost thought she was 


herself; but Tom’s wanting to be engaged 
showed her that she had made a mistake. She 
tried to hint this fact; but he raved and ranted 
to such an extent, that she was ready to do any- 
thing in the world to comfort him; and when 
his visit ended, and he went back ta California, 
he insisted on calling the terms upon which they 
stood, an engagement; and though Nannie said, 
and wrote afterwards, that it was not, she 
sugared over her negatives so thickly, that they 
sounded like so many affirmatives. 

In the autumn she returned to town with aunt 
Margaret. The winter passed, and about Lent, 
| destiny brought Herbert Moore acrogs Nannie’s 
path. He was some ten years the girl’s senior; 
a handsome, proud, retiring man; unusually 
clever, and thoroughly worthy of respect. He 
fell in love with Nannie at once, and greatly to his 
own astonishment. But he did not fling himself 
at her head, as other men had done; and during 
that quiet Lenten season, Nannie learned, for the 
first time, what love really meant. There was no 
{ doubt now: she loved him! When she discovered 
the truth, she was quite shocked with herself. It 
seemed bold and unmaidenly to care. for a man, 
who had only been gentle and kind. 

Lent came to an end, and Herbert Moore put 
his love-story into words; and all Nannie’s 
doubts and reproaches vanished. Their engage- 
ment was now nearly a month old, and the 
period would have been one of perfect happiness, 
except for the remembrance of Tom Marcy, and 
the necessity for writing him the whole truth. 

Had she written to Tom Marey? She said she 
had. But her conscience pricked her, for instead 
of telling of her engagement, she had only given 
yague hints; and if on one page she dealt a blow 
to Tom’s hopes, it looked so cruel, set down in 
black and white, that, on the next, she had to 
make amends. This was fulfilling her promise 
in the letter, but breaking it in the’ spirit. 

That afternoon, came a beautiful bouquet for 
Nannie, and a note for aunt Margaret—both 
from Herbert Moore. se 

“Ts—is he coming?” asked Nannie, turning 
away her head to give a little private kiss to the 
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flowers, somehow feeling as if she were doing } fast asleep, and dreamed that Tom had come, and 
something to deprecate Herbert’s possible anger. : told Herbert himself, and laughed over the affair, 
‘Oh, yes—yery glad to,” replied aunt Marga- : and they were all happy. 
ret, cheerfully. ‘‘There is no secret~you can} When she woke, it was twilight. She sprang 
read what he says.”’ pup in great haste, thankful that it was so late. 
So Nannie read the hasty lines, and began to She had no time to think. She must dress—oh, 
shiver at what lay before her, wishing she could } y pechpa her dream was a good omen—she would 
invent some excuse to put off Herbert’s coming. ; { believe so. 
She even began, in a roundabout fashion, to 5 She lighted the gas, and began her toilet. 
plead with aunt Margaret to tell the story for ; Aunt Margaret’s maid usually came to assist 
her; but her relative received the hint with such $ thereat, but, to-night, Nannie did not want her. 
sternness, that Nannie dared say no more. ; She arranged her beautiful auburn hair, in the 
Still, in spite of being prim, the spinster -was } fashion Herbert liked. She put on a lovely, soft, 
very kind, and petted and encouraged her, and Soaeen white gown, he admired, that was 
Nannie did her best to keep a'stout hold of her H relieved by knots of vivid blue. She lingered 
faltering courage. { over her dressing, yet all the while oppressed by 
She grew so restless and miserable, that, with } a sensation of breathless hurry, and as tired as if 
her usual common sense, aunt Margaret decided ; she had walked ten miles up hill. But she would 
occupation was | the best thing to offer, so she } not yield to her fears, she said. She would tell 
brought out her account book, desired Nannie to } the truth. As long as she lived, she would never 
yerify several long rows of figures, and left the } again, have another concealment—never. 
girl to herself. Then there came a knock at the door, and aunt 
Nannie sat alone in her ‘room, and went } Margaret entered, saying: 
through the task. So many disturbing Goaghte ¢ “Oh, you are dressed. TI looked in, awhile 
intruded, that she had to add up the lists half-a- $ ago, but you were so sound asleep, it seemed 
dozen times; and sometimes the amounts were a $a pity to wake you. I knew you would have 
great deal too much, and sometimes too little; } time enough.” 
but at last they consented to settle into the § “T was so tired after those awful accounts,” 
sime numbers as aunt Margaret hadsoriginally ‘ said Nannie. 
written. 3 Aunt Margaret looked pityingly at her, but 
By this time, Nannie was very tired, and her } Nannie was fastening some flowers in her corsage, 
head threatened to ache, so she took a novel, {and did not notice; fluttered and troubled the 
and lay down on the sofa, but discovered pres- } spinster looked too, but very determined. She 
ently that she had not read a word; was only } was dreadfully sorry for Nannie, but firm in her 
wondering if Herbert would be angry, and }intention of making this lesson one the girl 
assuring herself that Tom had always known she } would never forget, and circumstances had com- 
did not love him. But he might be unhappy—and 3 bined to render it more terrible than poor 
oh, how silly and wicked her conduct showed— } Nannie dreamed possible. 
if she thad only been honest and truthful. She} «I’ve got some news for you,” ‘said aunt 
saw clearly, for the first time, that compromises } Margaret, almost grufily. 
arealways wrong. Ifshe had done as she ought, }  « What—what? No bad news?” cried Nan- 
long before this, Tom would have got over his } 3 ‘nie, already so nervous that she began to shake 
fancy ; and as for her own confession to Herbert 3 like a leaf. 
Moore, why, if she had uttered it in the begin- ; “That's as you take it,” said aunt Margaret. 
ning, he might almost have regarded it as a} ‘Oh, what is it?” demanded Nannie. The 
compliment. When he told his story, she peu coeetell rang+a loud peal. ‘That can’t be 
have said frankly that now she knew what love : Herbert already,’’ she exclaimed. 
was. She had tried to care for Tom just to «It isn’t Herbert,” said aunt Margaret, «it’s 
please him—she loved Herbert in spite of herself. } —it’s Tom Marcy.” 
But she had not been honest; and now put Nannie grew white as a ghost, and dropped 
Margaret declared that she was engaged to both 3 into a chair, staring at her aunt, with wide-open, 
men; and she had to confessito Herbert; and he } frightened eyes, This was what Tom’s silence, 
was so proud, and agreed so completely with aunt } for the last fortnight, had meant. He had under- 
Margaret about the cowardice of deception. And } stood her last letter, He had come to insist upon 
then Nannie began to weep bitterly, and perhaps } his claim. 
this was the best thing she could have done; for; <*I shall die,’ groaned Nannie.’ ‘I shall 
it stilled her weary nerves; and finally she fell ; die.’’ 
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“Child,” said aunt Margaret, «death does { because circumstances force you to. Go and get 
not come so readily. When we do wrong, we }it over. It won't be so hard as you think. 


have to live and face the consequences—thankful ; Things are always worse in anticipation. Eyery 
} 


to God when it is not:too late to atone.” ; second’s hesitation is only a useless, voluntary 
“Send him away,’* cried Nannie! ‘Send him } misery. Go, child, go.” r 
away.” i Nannie turned, without a word, and flew down 
“Do you think he would go, at my bidding?” } stairs. Aunt Margaret stood, lost in meditation. 
returned aunt Margaret. i She wiped away. a few more tears; but she 
«Tell him—tell him—” ! looked relieved and satisfied through it all. 
“Do you think he would accept my telling?” Fast as Nannie went, it seemed to her a long, 
interrupted aunt Margaret. long time, before she reached the drawing-room. 


“Oh, help me, help me,” pleaded Nannie, | But there was no faltering in her mind, no desire 
past tears, past any convenient feminine weak- ; to turn back. She wanted to tell the truth, the 
ness, which might have given her temporary aid. } exact truth, the whole truth. Whatever came, 








$ 

«Aunt Margaret, for pity’s sake, help me.” } she must relieve her soul of the burthen, which 
“Nobody can help you—you must help your- \ weighed upon it. 

self,” came the answer, and though aunt Marga- | She opened the door, and saw Tom Marcy 

ret’s features trembled and worked, there was no } standing in the centre of the apartment. He 

relenting in her voice. hurried, forward, seized both her hands, and 
‘What can I do—what can I do?” moaned } kissed her cheek, crying gaily: 

Nannie. “Taken you by surprise, eh? Good gracious, 
“Tell the truth.” : Nannie, you are prettier than ever. Are you 
“Oh, aunt, have a little merey—” { glad to see me? Say you/are glad.” 


“Child, you have put it out of my power to! Yes, yes. Of course I am glad,” she an- 
help you, however much I. might. wish. No { swered, breathlessly. “Only it is so sudden. 


human being can aid you.” . i Why didn’t you let us know you were coming?” 
“What shall I say—” “Started off, at a moment’s notice. Had some 
«he truth, the truth,’ | important business,” said Tom, in his headlong 
“Aunt, aunt, go and tell him.” } fashion. «There was no time to write. I did 
But deaf to the pleading voice, aunt Margaret ‘ think of telegraphing, on the road; but I re- 
went on. {membered a telegram always frightens aunt 


“Tell the whole truth—just how your weak- H Margaret half to death ; so I concluded to appear, 
ness prevented your doing so in season—say that i without warning.» I thought you'd be glad to see 
if you must give him great pain, it is not because } me.. You are glad?” 
you were deliberately wicked, only weak. He} “Yes, yes,” was all Nannie could say. She 
may tell you that to spare him at first—to try } wondered that Tom did not notice how strangely 
gradually to soften the blow, was cruelty—but } she behayed, She wished he would, and demand 
be honest at last—be honest, whatever comes to } an explanation. But no, he seemed utterly blind 
him or to you.” } to her agitation, though he was regarding her 
Nannie sank back in her chair, and covered } with so much affection and tenderness, that his 
her face with her hands. Aunt Margaret took } glance, sent sharper pang of anguish to her heart. 
that opportunity to wipe her eyes, in which the He continued talking, eagerly, all the while. 
tears had gathered; but stood firm and un-} «J knew my last letter would, somewhat, 
yielding as eyer. Presently, Nannie lifted her } prepare you to expect me; before long. What 
head, and said, slowly: did you think of it, Nannie dear? Rather stole 
“You are right, aunt Margaret, I deserve it } a march on-you, eh? Well, well, let’s talk it all 
all. No, I haven’t been deliberately wicked ; but i over, comfortably.” 
I have been a weak, miserable coward, and that ‘*T don’t know what you mean,” cried Nannie, 
is more contemptible.”’ shivering and shrinking away from his gay laugh. 
«« Even a courageous person may haye cowardly } “T haven’t had a letter, lately. You didn’t 
moments,” replied aunt Margaret. ‘At least, } answer mine.” 
remember you had already determined to be} ‘‘Bless me, yes I did! Why, didn’t you get 


brave2? it? Aunt Margaret didn’t tell me. You were 
“Yes—I was going to tell Herbert—I should } asleep, when I came, first. She sent me back to 
not have faltered—I know I should not.” } dress and come to dine—” 


“So do I.. Let that be alittle comfort. You |‘ Oh, Tom, Tom, I want to tell you something,” 
won't have to feel that you speak now, simply ; broke in Nannie, 
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“Of course you do,” returned he, putting his } lovingly. And they were all talking and laugh- 
arm ‘about her waist, and so effectually striking ; ing, Mr. Hardy's monotonous voice buzzing in 
her dumb, for! an instant.' She tried to'shrink } her ear. She heard herself say yes and not 
out, of his embrace; but he did not: observe it. } mechanically, but what she meant, she had not 
“Lots of things, and I you. - Oh, you darling, } the least idea. Oh, it seemed a whole year, that 
little chick. , How nice it is to see you again. } this intolerable scene had gone on. She could 





By Jove, I'm as happy as.an emperor !’” } not endure it—she could not! Better hasten the 
“Tom—wait—listen to me., You know what } catastrophe. She longed to rise and shrick the 
I wrote—you—” {truth in. their ears. But she could not, She 


Before she could add another word, the street. } could not stir. 
bell rang again, a thundering peal—Herbert ; At last, the dining-room door opened. Din 
Moore’s ring. Nannie fairly shrieked. She } ner was announced, and aunt Margaret rose, 
thought she must faint or die outright. Sho | saying: i 
caught 'lom’s arm, pleading ina hoarse whisper. }  ‘ Mr. Hardy, I shall resign you to my niece 
‘Come into the next room—quick—I must ; I must take care of these two bad boys, else 


tell you before you see him—I—” } they will get into mischief.” 
But the servant had opened the drawing-room In a moment more, they were at table. Mr, 
door; and aunt Margaret was saying: Mardy was talking—ch, those slow, sententious 


«T don’t need any introduction to your cousin, } tones—how they irritated her—and he wore a 
Herbert. You haye talked so much about Him, } wig, and it did not fit well—and Tom ‘and 
that I feel that I know him already. Very glad } Herbert were ‘smiling at her—she wondered 
to see you, Mr. Hardy.| This is a day of cousins. i nobody noticed how she looked! She thought 
Nannie has one arrived also.” i she must be pale as death ; have turned withered 

Then Nannie saw the three enter. She knew }and gray and old; but the truth was, her eyes 
that Herbert addressed her; that aunt Margaret } were blazing with excitement : her checks were 
presented Mr, Hardy to her and Tom}; she saw } scarlet: shelookedsomuch handsomer than usual 
Herbert and ‘Tom speak, a8 if they had lately } even, that the three who knew her best, were 
met; she felt aunt Margaret's kindly, protecting » thinking they had never fully appreciated asi 
touch on her arm; she knew that she herself } beauty: 
spoke; but what she said, or what anybody else H And now it seemed as if they had been at least 
said, was perfectly unintelligible. } two years at table. It seemed as if they should 

There was only one thought, clear in ner mind; } sit there forever. Forever, unless, indeed, some 
she had had no time to tell the truth ; and now }carcless word, betrayed her secret, and set ‘Tom 
it was too late. Any instant, betrayal might {and Herbert by the ears, or else caused them 
overtake her. Aunt Margaret, secing Tom so ‘ both to turn upon her with anger and contempt. 
calm and self-possessed, might think she had } Her bewilderment increased. Nothing was tan- 
told. Mr, Hardy might feel it his duty to say {gible but her misery! Everybody talking— 
something about his pleasure in meeting his }laughing—she, too; Tom telling an amusing 
future relative; and then’Tom would burst out, } anecdote of his journey ; she herself relating some 
and demand what it all meant? Oh, then, } absurd thing; all eyes upon her: the lights 
perhaps the two men would quarrel, before her } dancing before her eyes ! 
face, each claiming her. No, Herbert would} Then suddenly all this agitation died, and left 
throw her off; he would turn on his heel, and } her icy cold and despairing. The climax was 
leave her to her,misery and remorse;,.and Tom } ; coming. Aunt Margaret was bringing it on. 
would hate her too—oh, she should die-—no, she 3 annie heard her say: 
should go mad. > “Now, the:servants are gone, I shall give a 

Some wild idea of rushing out of the room, and 3 toast. Weare quite en famille’ If it is necessary 
hiding herself, crossed her mind; but it was ; $ to blush, Mr. Hardy and I will do it, and save 
impossible. Her dazed brain could invent no } you young folks the trouble.” 
excuse. She must wait: The exposure would} ‘Remember how modest I am, aunt,” Tom 
come, in a moment or two—and then, then. }interposed. Herbert smiles at her, Nannie, 

She found herself seated on a sofa, and Mr. ' across the table. 

Mardy beside her. How she got there, she did} It was coming. Let it! She was past caring 
not know. Aunt Margaret sat near the fire; ;now. The world had come to an end—she had 
Tom was bending oyer her chair; Moore was } lost everything! 

leaning his arm on the mantel, joining in their; ‘But I shall have to give two toasts, else 
conversation, though his eyes were fixed on her, } you’ll be obliged to drink your own healths,’”’ 
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said aunt Margaret, “ you modest young people! { Do you want me to think you object to Tom's 
You, Tom Marcy, stop looking so ridiculously ; marrying his Kitty? He hadn’t time to tell you 





happy !”’ -{ the story. He/saved her life—and it was all as 
“JT wont!” said Tom, romantic as possible.’’ F 
“And that Herbert Moore is just as bad,’ But Nannie was past understanding, 

cried aunty. “I meant to speak the truth,” she cried, 


«I'm worse, and I mean to be,”’ cried Herbert. { ‘cand now it is too late !”’ 
«These impertinent creatures wont let you } «J told him,”, said aunt Margaret, softly. 
speak, Miss Anson,” added Mr. Hardy. ‘Now ; Then she went out of the room. 


your first toast.” “Are—are you angry, Herbert?’ shivered 
“Well, here is long life and happiness to } Nannie. 
Tom Marcy and his California Kitty, and—’ But he was not. In fact, he thought aunt 


But just then, poor Nannie’s head sank on Mr. | Margaret had been rather too hard upon Nannie, 
Hardy's shoulder, and with one low gasp for } She might have put the girl out of her misery, 
breath, she fainted completely away. | by revealing the fact that Tom knew she never 

When she came to her senses, she was lying ' really loved him, and that, meantime, he had 
on’a sofa, in the little study, back of the dining- } found consolation, in the affection of w girl more 
room; and Herbert’s arms were about her; and } appreciative. 
aunt Margaret was holding a bottle of hartshorn Aunt Margaret's surgery was well meant, but 





to her nose. : had been too seyere. But Nannie had no mind 
She started up, and pushed them both away. {to blame her aunt, and she put her whole soul 
But Herbert held her fast, saying: {into the promise, exchanged between her and 


“Lie still, darling. - Don’t try to get up yet! } Herbert before they went back to the others, 
It was the heat, I suppose. ‘The room was too ; never to allow any half-truths to cast a shadow 
warm. How you frightened us. But you are } between them again. 


all right now. Drink some of this water !”’ “ Never, never, at any cost,’ said Herbert. 
«Aunt, aunt,” moaned Nannie, ‘tell him—tell Never,” repeated Nannie. ‘Oh, I’vyelearned, 
him—all !? at last, it isn’t the telling that costs—it is the 


“Why, you wicked mouse,” laughed Herbert. { keeping back.’ 





LOVE AND DUTY. 
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Oxz dewy morn, when flowers were fair, And thus they journeyed, so they say, 
And odors sweet perfumed the air, Till one fair morn Love went astray 
And bees went humming here and there In listening to a wood-nymph’s lay, 
Amid the clover bloom, ‘And Duty called in vain. 
Fair Love and Duty, strong and true, Enraptured by the witching maid 
Together passed the wildwood through. He followed her afar, nor paid 
‘The rustling trees their branches drew Regani to time, until the stiade 
Aside to give them room. Of eve wrapped wood and plain. . 
With golden locks and azure eyes, ‘Then overcome by sudden fright 
Love laughed aloud in glad surprise His cries of terror pierced the night, 
Af flowers and birds and butterflies ‘And in the dawn of morning light 
And purling waterfalls, ‘They found his lifeless form. 
While Duty, resolute and stern, Ab, well-a-day! With sob aud tear 
Pressed straight aliead nor cared to turn ‘They buried Love, and o'er the bier 


His glance to right or left to learn 
What caused Love's eager calls. 


The woodland nymphs still weep to hear 
‘The moaning of the storm. 


Love, loitering, oft turned aside 

To keek the flowers where they hide, 

Bat still with ready tones replied 
‘When Duty’s call pursued. ° 

And when the way grew dark and wild 

He clung as close as any child 

And with bis sunny smiles beguiled 
His comrade’s sterner mood. 


And Duty? Ah, with heavy soul 
He pressed ahead and reached the goal, 
But found success coul not console 
‘The grief which Love's loss gave. 
And oftentimes they tell of how, 
With visage harsh and gloomy brow, 
His lonely form is seen e’en now 
At times around the grave. 
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CHAPTER XIV. seem strange hospitality. This is an old re; 

Tae young Englishman stood with the pitcher } tainer, who would think it rude not to offer the 
of flip in both hands, quite at a loss what to do i New England drinkingseup to any yisitor on a 
with it, when Miss Octavia Farnsworth entered } cold day like this.” Then drawing a step nearer 
the old parlor, with a jaunty fur cap on her head, i to Nathan, who still kept his ground, well pleased 
and one hand buried in a small sable muff, } with the situation, she whispered in a low hiss-" 
which wag snuggled up to her bosom like a liye } ing voice, casting a side glance at the pitcher, 
kitten. Her face was all in a glow from the «Take that thing away !’’ 
frosty air, and her slim figure contrasted grace-{  ‘* But they haint had a drink yit,” protested 
fully against the more stately form of Mrs, } Nathan, in a shrill whisper that was more pene- 
Farnsworth, who had halted on the threshold, } trating than words. 
breathless. with, amazement, which was just { Mrs. Farnsworth’s foot trembled in its French 
merging into indignation, when Olivia said, { boot, and she almost stamped it on the floor. 

“< Indeed, this is a happy surprise. Mamma, «Do as I tell you,” she said, maintaining a 
you will be delighted to welcome Lord Oram and cautious whisper, though it grew sharp as the 
Count Var.”’ { hiss of a oa: 

The frown that had rather on the brow of| « Jest so,’ answered Nathan, and drawing two 
my lady was instantly swept away by,a smile so } {red hands from his pockets, he lifted the pitcher 
cordial and radiant, that it seemed to drive ten ; ‘ between them, and holding it well out before 
years out of her life. She came forward grandly, | him, bore it from the room, sprinkling the floor 
holding out her gloyed hand, which fell in; ‘ with ruddy foam as he went, and leaving the 
dismay when she saw how impossible it was for | door wide open. 
the English lord to accept her welcome in the | Once in the hall, he lified that, obnoxious 
offered fashion. yessel to his lips, and, while Lord Oram and the 

« Excuse me, I beg,” said the young man, far ; disgusted Octavia looked on, took a deep draught 
more awkwardly than an American student would { | of the flip, drew a long breath of satisfaction, and 
haye done, and he turned toward Nathan, with a} passed on toward the kitchen, 
look of appeal, to which that individual did not | “The national drink must be a delightful 
respond, so he sat the pitcher carefully down upon } { beverage,” said his lordship, smiling into. the 
the hearth, where it foamed gently over while he | {young lady’s flushed face, after following Nathan, 
performed a tardy bow to the young lady. The! rather regretfully, with his eyes. 
count was, that moment, bending over the hand } «JI don’t. know—I never heard of it before,” 
of Mrs, Farnsworth, which was raised almost to: answered the young lady, ready to ery with 
his lips, apparently unobseryant of the lightning vexation. 
flash shot at Nathan Drum, which would haye } “His family were old retainers on the estate, 
made any other man sink into the earth. H and it would be eruel to send what is left of them 

«“ Ah, madame,” he said, in those soft, foreign | off; so we keep one or two, in spite of their 
accents that haye charmed so many women out; eccentricities,’ obseryed the lady mother, ‘* The 
of their thousands, ‘I am so pleased to offer this } poor fellow has never been off the place, and his 
homage—everything here is so charming. Your ‘ officiousness is sometimes absurd; but he’s a 
snow, your fierce winds that cut across the face i kind-hearted creature, and deyoted to us.” 
like a stiletto—and still more, the sleigh riding } **T should like to have a fellow like that about 
that reminds one of St, Petersburgh, Pray ; me, you know,’’ answered his lordship, ‘ some- 
accept my assurance that we find it delightful.” § thing original and out of the way, that makes 

The hot color was still in madame's cheek, as/ one remember that he’s not at home. I was 
she said, with a deprecating smile: { quite getting acquainted with him when you 

“You haye been received with, what must’ came in.” 
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“And thinking that we were barbarians to kept aloof from her patronage, and seemed 
keep such a servant, I feel quite sure,” said | determined to carry on their work of atonement, 
Octavia, with a reproachful glance at her ; without help or favor from the great house. 
mother. i That her| cotntenarde had not once been 

“On the Eanes said the anys “T feel } inyoked, or her money solicited, was a cause of 
confident that his lordship can appreciate the | offence; tliat would have held my lady silent on 
feeling that forbids me to send anyone from the | the matter; but news of the donation party got 
estate that was born upon it. Noblesse oblige. | abroad, and somehow reached the ears of Lord 
Remember that, my daughter.” ‘Oram and Count Var, who had renewed their 

“J only remember that he is an odious | visit to the Wheeler Mansion more than once, 
creature.”’ | since Miss Octavia became an inmate there. 

‘And so we will forget him,” observed’ my In their way from the country town, these 
lady, sweetly ; and she turned toward the count, } gentlemen were sure to. go through Wheeler's 
whose look of admiring homage, quickly drove } Hollow, whenever they visited the old mansion, 
.all the disasters of the morning from her mind. | for once, standing at.a' window in the minister's 

Lord: Oram, too, in a more frank fashion, soon } house, they had seen a vision of female beauty, 
succeeded in tranquilizing the wounded pride of } so fair, so delicately lovely, and out of keeping 
Miss Octavia, and when the two gentlemen took ; with the ruinous surroundings, that both had 
leave, it was with an understanding that their | absolutely been startled into exclamations of 
yisit should be often renewed, and that some } wonder. They had also seen a tall, slender man, 
weeks might elapse before they left a part of the | walking to und fro along the beaten road, when 
éountry now so full of interest. the sunshine lay upon it, with feeble step. 
“Tsay, Var. There is something in that face 

CHAPTER XV. that reminds me of our feature by the window,” 

As time went on, David Hastings grew slowly } said the English lord, ‘turning his eyes on the 
better. The gentle nursing of his daughter, and ; grave, thin features of the minister, as he stepped 
the tender pity with which he was regarded by } aside, that their sleigh might pass. “Shouldn't 
the congregation that had neglected him so long; / wonder if he were her father, you know.” 
were like the soothing effect of a mild atmosphere Var looked’ back, and examied the minister 
upon him. keenly. There was something more than curi- 

For a time, the congregation almost adored } osity in his glance; but he made no reply to his 
this man, who had ministered to them so long and ; companion’s remarks; but touched the horse he 
faithfully, and during his sickness, every mem- } was driving so sharply, that a jingling of the 
ber who worshiped at the red school-hotse, was } bells followed, and Mr. Hastings was soon left 
busy in preparation for a grand donation’ party, { out of sight. 
that was to shed cheerfulness and plenty over {7 wonder if the girl lives in that old house, 
the minister’s diminished store, and wipe out the ; or if the man really is anything to her,” said 
reproach that had fallen upon the society: 3 Oram, still following the idea that had so 

Thus old-fashioned spinning wheels were ; suddenly possessed him. ‘T say, Var, would 
brought out, and kept in motion; for without { { you have thought that anything so stunningly 
“hanks of yarn, 2 donation party would lose’ its ° lovely could be found among these ragged pines. 
“best traditions, Old women flashed their knitting- ; I Would give’ cool thousand to have a fair look 
needles in and out of fast-growing socks’ and H at her, by Jove!” 
mittens. Small pigs were shut up in their pens, Count Var drew his horse up! with a vigorous 
fattened by double rations of meal and skim-milk. | jerk, for there, walking slowly through the pine 
Chickens were pampered into plumpness, by an | woods, was a young girl, clad in deep black; but 
Unlimited feed of corn, and hen’s eggs were ; with a network of soft, white worsted gathered 
stored away with great care, because their} like a cloud, over the bright disorder of her 
Scarcity in winter made them & luxury worthy of) _ golden hair. 
great occasions; and to these primitive people, a i A sudden curve in the road had brought these 
donation party that included thé whole society | three persons fice fo face, and, for n moment, the 
was a matter of wonderful importance. | girl stood still, frightened and motionless, while 

Mrs. Farnsworth heard of these preparations a hot color came into the Efiglishman’s face. 
with scornful indifference. No one had asked | Count’ Var, still reining in his’ horse, bent 
her aid to lift these low and’ conimon efforts | forward, and with that soft and caressing address, 
into the dignity of a great charity, That little | which fair women had never resisted, asked if the 
Methodist community, humble as it was, had) young lady would kindly tell him, if he was on 
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the direct rond’'to the residence’ of-’Madume § ination could have filled'in—dates were constantly 
Farnsworth. rae { conflicting, and names ‘so evidently mythical, 
«The house is perhaps half a mile up the road,” ; sometimes’ appeared so binglingly tangled ‘up 
was the quiet answer. “You have but to drivé } with the re¢ord of real personiges, that the count 
straight forward.” And'with a'slight bend of the | felt- a ‘smile! creeping over ‘his motith as he 
head, Lucy Hastings passed on, while the count | examined them: 
lifted his hat, and took to the road again. ! Mrs’ Farnsworth’ watched that’ haridsome face 
“By Jove, Var, you’ are Goo hand,’ said | witli ‘a look’ of’ well-pleased interest.’ Tlie deep 
Lord Oram, -still flushed “with embarrassiiiént } solicitude with which’ he ‘examined her em- 
from the suddenness of this meeting. broidery, either as'a work’ of’art, or from some 
Var smiled, and totiched his horse lightly. } more flattering motive, was intensely gratifying: 
«J have héard het voice, and looked into her | She did not, perhaps, observe that he had seized 
dyes. That is something you! Will admit.” upon one ‘name half-hiddén among the gorgeous 
“Yes; but upon my soul T could not have ) foliage on one of the branches, and was trating it 
done it.” | without much regard to the rest,’ upward to’ 
«Ab! that is thé hot English blood. Men be} point where the descendidnts’ of this man’ had 
your nation have not the capiicity of repose—you | landéd in America. Somewhere nearer to the 
falter, you blush. “That is ® disudvantage.” { trunk a title had been lost sight of, and having 
«Falter and blush. Why, Var, I don’t believe 5 traced the first American Wheeler up to the top- 
you ever did such things in your life.” { most branches, where it only left a female name 
‘Perhaps. I can hardly remember,’” was the halfburied among the twigs, he turned back to 
quiet reply. ‘ But here we are. It would be as } the lost title, and studied that with even greater 
well not to mention our little adventure. | The ; solicitude. 1 
fair Octavia might not be pleased.” You will find,’ said the lady, flushing with 
The two men walked into the yard between ; pride when she saw one of his long, slender 
those prim old poplar trees, and were soon’ ad; fingers—which was circled by a priceless intaglio 
mitted into the boudoir, or Bower chamber as | —pressing upon this one proud point of the 
her mother called it. There, seated on aspindle- | family history. ‘You will see that ‘our fumily 
legged sofa, they found Mrs. Farnsworth with a | has not been badly represented in the nobility of 
ponderous embroidery frame before her, in England. If the title has died out, the blue 
which the great family tree, taken down from its { Blood still remains tous.” 
place in the front entrance, and placed against Count Var smiled, bent his head; but directly 
the dpposite wall, was being copied in glowing ; thrned his ‘eyes upon the émbroidery, in a 
silk and worsted, with dashes of gold here and / thoughtful, searching way. He was well ac- 
there rippling through its leaves, as if repre*) quainted with’ Burke's Peerage, had swiftly 
senting some vein of wealth underlying all that / compared dates'in his mind, tracing upward from 
pride of ancestry. | this name to @ point that certaiily did not end in 
A quantity of gorgeously tinted silks’ and ; that of Mrs. Cornelia Farnsworth, thougli'a less 
worsted was heaped'by her side on'the sofa, and ; expert searcher might hardly have discovered the 
with one foot advaticed on the base of the frame, ; beautiful enlargements of embroidery that con, 
she was poised like some noble chatelaine of olden | cealed this'one important fact, : 
times recording the deeds’ of an illustrious race. “ ¥es,”” observed the connt, turning his eyes 
“After paying his'réspects, Count Varseated him- | from the warm glow of colors into the rather 
self by the lady with w certain degree of familiarity } anxious face of his’ hostess. “Tt is a grand old 
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in his homage, that bespoke a progress of inti 
navy hardly warranted by the brief acquaintance 
comthenced that” other “morning ‘in’ the parlor 
below stairs, “Mrs. Farngworth left her needle 
in a leaf of the tree, which she was embellishing, 
and pushed the frame aside, but'in a direction 
that left it directly tinder the observation of her 
guest, who gently drew it toward ‘him, and fell 
to a close examination of all its leaves and 
branches. ‘To a tan well acquainted with the 
heraldry of nations, this gorgeous mass of ances- 
tral foliage betrayed many breaks ‘and complica-} 
tions that nothing but a vivid and reckless imag- { 








fimily that you represent. This James Wheeler, 
Lord of Ainsworth, had’ ancestors’ that were 
powerful)’ when the barons of England were 
kingsnakers.” G 

«You have seen ‘his portrait down in the 
entrance Hall,” said Mrs: Farnsworth, “done by 
the great Spanish painter, Valesquis. It has the 
reputation of beiig a cupital likeness.” 

The count had no objection. to a falsehood, 
Swhen ocetision seemed to demund it; but to join 
in one that! cast tidicule on his own intelligence, 
wounded his taste’; and knowing that Valesquez 
died half 2 century before this James Wheeler 
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became Lord of Ainsworth, he, only bowed and { hurriedly. “His wife, who lately died, was a 
smiled like 2 man conyinced. { Wheeler—yery remote from the main branch— 
Just then, Miss Octayis came into the boudoir, but still a Wheeler, and as such, of course, I 
clad in white, from head) to. feet, with scarlet | recognize her and her daughter,” 
ribbons knotted in her hair, and on her bosom. A “She has left a daughter then,” said Var, in 
handsome girl, with dark eyes and quantities of } his, soft, low voice. ~ 
dusky, hairy, that always seemed to have just: ‘I should think she had,” cried Octavia. 
come outof the wind, Lord Oram, who had been | ‘One hears of nothing else from morning until 
looking, blankly out of the window, while his! night. A clumsy, awkward country girl, I dare 
friend was busy at the embroidery frame, came | say; but mamma talks of bringing her into this 
forward now, flushed and cordial. He was | very house, not as a servant even.” 
grateful to his friend for all this apparent devo- | “Have I not said that Lucy Hastings is a 
tion to the widow, and fully believed that it was | Wheeler?” retorted my lady, severely... “ How 
@ sacrifice to himself,- still he did not quite | then could she prove clumsy, or awkward?. I 
understand the interest so lavishly thrown into‘ assure you, count, she is quite worthy of the 
his|intercourse with the lady. blue blood:in her yeins. Thatvis:sure to speak 

Octavia, too, remarked the conscious looks. of 5 out, whereyer it is found,’ : 
her mother; but only gave her head’a careless i The count smiled in graceful acquiescence, and 
toss, and passed to receive the person she was / observed. with languid interest : 
most interested in. “You call her name Hastings, I think.” 

“What are you all doing? Ido wish'mamma; «Yes; her mother was born and brought up in 
would take to something more cheerful; for my ‘ the old mansion here.” 
part, I hate antiquities and heirlooms, unless i “What was her name? I think you men- 
they come in the form of hard cash,” she said. { tioned it a rather singular one.’ 

Lord Oram blushed. crimson, as if some accu-; “Not in this neighborhood, I fancy,” an- 
sation had been conveyed against him in. this! swered my lady. “They are given to old-fash- 
reckless speech; but the serene calin of Count | ioned names here. Hers was Eunice.” 

Var was undisturbed. “‘Ah! and she was born in this fine old 

“ By the way, mamma,” said the young lady, { mansion—died here, perhaps ?” 
occupied with a new idea. “Great doings are! “No, Having married a penniless clergyman, 
going on down in Wheeler Hollow, ; All the} of course she died in his house, a mile or two 
people in the neighborhood: are getting. up, a‘ down the road.” ‘ 
queer kind of entertainment, which is ‘tobe ‘A storm-beaten, brown house, with a huge 
a sort of gift party for that poor clergyman you ) tree bending over the roof, shutterless windows, 
talk about so much.. I suppose we must be rep- ‘ and—” 
resented. It will never do to set-up formy Lady} « Certainly: You haye seen the crazy old 
Bountiful, and permit this opportunity. to pass. i shantie,” said Octavia, ‘That is where the 
How much is it to be this time?” donation party will be given. The poor minister 

“My dear Octayia. You speak of something } knows nothing about it, I am told, and will be 
onr guests will fail to understand,” said- Mrs. } taken by surprise. Iam dying to witness it all. 
Farnsworth. “They haye no idea of the strange | Mamma’s protégé will be queen of the feast. 
habits that grow up in these rural districts.” iI suppose, then, one could get a good look at 

“But these are the very things we are most her, my lord. Oh, count, isn’t it cruel for mam- 
anxious to see,” said Lord Oram. ‘One gets so / ma to refuse me this chance of an introduction 
little idea of the interior life of a country, | to my relative 2” 
without mingling with its people, yow know?? { “But she will not refuse,’’ said the count, 

«There, mamma, I told you that there would } turning a look of soft entreaty on, Mrs. Farns- 
be lots of amusement in this Hastings’ donation | worth. | «If I: might be permitted to request—"* 
party. Iam dying to see it, my lord; and you, Here the adroit man broke. off, still pleading 
count, will be delighted. I invite you to go. | with a glance’ from his half-closed eyes. 

The minister, who is to be inundated with good ‘You think itmy duty then ?”’ 
things, isa relative of ours, you must: under- “Tn our country,” said Lord Oram, with 
stand,” ! sudden animation, “the head of an estate thinks 

“A relative, and his name is Hastings,” said | nothing of dancing with his tenants on a féte day. 
Count Var, yery quietly; but-with a certain in- | Nothing can be more jolly.’’ 
tonation of surprise in his voice. ** Let me persuade you,”’ whispered the count, 

“Not in himself,” broke in Mrs, Farnsworth, leaning gently forward. ‘*I may presume but—” 
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“You could not’ presume,” said the lady, with} “ But you have earned this little grat, my 
downcast eyelids. good fellow.” 
“T hope you will alvaye be able to acquit my Don’t know about the gertuerties, never 
presumption so easily.”” ; having traded in them things; but if you don’t 
All this was said in alow voice; -but Octavia, } want ter see a feller about my size wrathy’ all 
who had a keen ear,’ heard it, anda smile | over, you'd jist git inter that cutter and drive 














quivered around her mouth: off, without riling him clear through. T took a 
«Well, has mamma decided ?”’ she said, with a} sort of a notion to you from the fust, and don’t 


light sneer in her laugh. i want ter change my mind.” 
Mrs. Farnsworth arose with gentle dignity. { - Lord Oram took this advice, leaped into the 
“My dear, no urging is necessary, when your | cutter, and drove off with ‘a laugh “in his blue 
mother is once certain of her duty. ‘I have all) eyes. 
along intended to indulge you in this. We will’ In the hall, Nathan met one of the new footmen 
be present at this gathering, if my lord and the sent down from Boston, and accosted him, with a 
count will consent to join us.” {| backward jerk of the hand. 
«‘Consent,”’ éried Oram. ‘I for one shall be ite Tf you've a mind ter dive yer hand inter the 
delighted.’’ $ snow, jist outside the gate, you'll find some 
“And T,”’ added the count, bending to kiss my | money them visitors left'for you,’ he said, with 
Jady’s hand, which was delicately white, and | a gleam of contempt in his eyes. 
sparkled with diamonds, “shall always remember! The man hurried down the walk, searched 
that it was to my request you yielded.’ With | awhile in the snow, and came back again the 
this he looked at Oram, and the two rose to ; richer by a half-eagle gold piece. 
leaye. 
Nathan Drum stood by the gate holding their ; CHAPTER XVI- 
horse, as they left the mansion. Mrs. Jervswa Doorrrrir was a woman of re- 
Oram attempted to thrust a piece of money ; sources and great energy. When she untlertook 
upon Nathan, as he took the reins. But much to ’ an enterprise of any kind, it was sure to become 
his astonishment, that individual was wholly ob-{ a success; for she had the great talent of bring- 
livious of the coin, which fell to the earth, leaving |i ing forth the latent energies of others, and by 
around hole in the snow. Nathan stooped and ; her own strength of purpose, invigorated theirs. 
fished it out. } From the first, she had been the heart and soul 
‘Seems ter me as if you'd dropped something,” ; of this contemplated donation party, and for 
he said, extending the coin out between his thumb } once, her hard, common sense was éxalted into 
and finger. ; romance by a dash of the imagination. Donation 
“But, my man, it is for you,” said the young! parties, she said, had become common in all the 
noble, astonished—as any Englishman might well ‘ churches, and she was not willing that’ their 
have been—by this return of money. i society should always tread in the footsteps of 
“What for? I haint sold you nothing as I other denominations. For her part, she felt’ it 
know of,” said Nathan, with a half-puzzled, half / both a duty and a privilege to come out and be 





defiant look. } separate, even in their Christian charities. There- 
“But you have held the horse, my good ; fore, if the sisters could be brought to agree with 
fellow,’ was the equally puzzled reply. fher, she would recommend that something 1 
“Well, what on it? What has that got to do | (little bright and cheerful should enliven the 
with your money ?”’ | donation of gifts into a little festival. The 
“Upon my word, you are a very remarkable } minister might object to this. Indeed, it was 
servant, not to understand that !’”” { doubtful if he would consent to a reception at his 


“Servant!” repeated Nathan, tossing themoney / house, while the shadows of a funeral ‘hung 
into the road, and clenching his empty hand. ‘ about it; but all they intended was for his own 
“Look a here, you sir. We don’t keep that / good, and a little deception would be no sin, if 
kind of cattle on the old humsted, except when ; practiced under a benevolent sense of duty. 
they are sent here from Bosting, or York State. : Her idea was: to make’ the donation » surprise 
Hired men of my stamp, earn their money afore ! party also. 
they take it, as a gineral thing, you can reckon! Some of the sisters, who had gathered in con- 
on that.” j sultation, started a little under the shock of this 

Lord Oram laughed, with good-natured enjoy; { proposed innovation; but the younger members 
ment of the countryman’s anger, which he took} were kindled to enthusiasm by it, and Mrs. 
a little pleasure in prolonging. j Doolittle carried her point almost by acclamation. 
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“In the first place,’” she said, nates the { 
little assembly gathered around her own tea-table, | 
all-heads of committees ready to report progress. ; 
“We must fix up the old, house, and make it a! 
credit to the society. No end) of carpet-rags, all H 
ent-and rolled into balls, have been sent in, and } 
Hannah Smith has got a web half through theloom, ; 
striped crosswise, beautifully, with red, blue, ; ' 
black, and ever so many colors, that will light up i 
the old ‘house like ‘a bank of spring flowers. 
Some of the young members are going into the,’ 
pine woods to hunt for evergreens, and the; H 
probation class must make up lots of paper Tee ' 
and string lady apples amongst the green. 
must all have an extra dip of candles to a 
things up with, and I want the singing class to 
practice something sacred) but patriotic, with | 
considerable jubilation in it.”’ 

While Mrs. Doolittle was sitting like a queen ! 
at. the head of her table, suggesting the arrange- | 
ments already settled in her own mind, a loud } 
knock was heard at the door, and when she }{ 
called out ‘Come in,’ a dapper little fellow in 
livery entered, and taking off his hat, which was t 
ornamented by a cockade of unusual loftiness, ; 
presented. a sealed letter to that rather antonished 
matron. 

Mrs. Doolittle examined the handwriting, and { 
a crest of red and gold on the seal, with great cu- | 
riosity, before she opened the letter, from which a! { 
bank note dropped into her capacious lap. This | 
she gathered up with the fingers of one hand, | 
while she proceeded to inform herself of tha 
meaning those spider-like pin strokes conveyed. | 
This was not easily done, and it seemed a long 
time, to the expectant group of ladies around ; 
her, before that extraordinary missive was ‘ 
expounded, 

At. last, she laid.the letter in her lap, rinsed a: 
tea-cup and saucer in the slop-bowl, and lifting : 
the Britannia tea-pot,, politely asked the mes- 
senger.to sit by, and if he took sugar and cream ; 
in his tea, 

The man hesitated, flushed a little about the! 
eyes, and declined the offered hospitality with a 
low bow, saying that he was directed to return 
immediately, witha reply to the letter, 

This politeness rather stimulated Mrs. Doolittle : 
to emulation. Reaching forth her hand, she‘ 
lifted 2 plate, still cumbered with the ruins of a: 
huge cake, and held it toward him. 

«Anyway, you can jist help yourself to a bite! 
of pound ‘eake,” she said, beaming with hospi- 
tality.“ There'll be more than time enough to ‘ 
eat it, and there’s plenty more where that come } 
from.” : 

The cake was light and golden, so thus; 
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| graciously Gennes Mrs, Farnsworth’s footman 
i helped himself to a wedge, smiling half in 








; contempt, half with pleasure, ashe filled his mouth 


with its sweetness. 

Then Mrs. Doolittle gave a signal, and all the 
female guests followed her from the room, and 
once safe in the kitchen, gathered eagerly around 
her. 

“This letter and this banks pill,”’ said the 
{ matron, holding up-hoth these objects in her 
hand, ‘‘are from that. scar—I mean the new 
lady up at the old Wheeler House. She wants 
to.come to our festival, and has sent this twenty 
{ dollar bill.” 

«Twenty dollars!’ 

«Yes, sisters, twenty dollars; new and crisp, 
‘ right from a Boston bank, and a letter that melts 
; like butter in your mouth. ; See: here—a sort of 
a gold riband, and.a deer’s head. Then, Mrs. 
Lucian Doolitile, President of the Ministerial 
Donation Party. Shall I read it out loud?” 

“Oh, yes, read it, read it,’’ answered a chorus 
of voices. 

Mrs. Doolitile read with some gesticulation, 
and much emphasis : 

“Mrs, Farnsworth presents her compliments 


{and best regards to Mrs. Doolittle, and hegs her 


to accept, the enclosed trifle, in aid of her 
generous, efforts in behalf of that stricken saint, 
| minister Hastings.. With Mrs, Doolittle’s per- 
mission, Mrs. Farnsworth will have the pleasure 
of presenting two distinguished gentlemen, 


‘ Count Var and Lord Oram, to her and her asso- 


ciates on that occasion, which she trusts will 
prove.in all respects a success.” 

“There isn’t any name at the bottom,’ said 
the matron, somewhat puzzled by that fact, “but 


j its writ out in full, up here amongst the 


‘ writing.” 

« Just as large as life,” said Mrs. Patterson, 
standing on tip-toe, while she got a glimpse at 
the writing. ‘‘ How crinkled and spidery the 


} stuck-up,cretur writes.” 


“Stuck-up cretur,’” rejoined. Mrs. Doolittle, 
severely. ‘It seems ter me that nothing can be 
politer expressed. Calling names aint Christian- 


} like, Mrs. Patterson.”” 


«JT didn’t, call, her names—searlet woman, or 
* anything of that sort,’’ retorted the little woman, 
demurely, but with a swift flash of temper in her 


‘ black eyes. 


«Who eyer did, I should like to know? This 
is the very first time that I ever heard that orful 
name on a Christian sister’s tongue. That’s an 
unruly; member with you. Curb it conscien- 
tiously, sister, or it may lead to discipline. I 
say nothing. I hope the sisters will be charitably 
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silent, and that it may never reach the ear of{ into the inkstand, and took it out, dry as it 

Mrs. Farnsworth, that her letter and her money } went in. 

was met with anything so ungrateful.” She started, exclaiming: ‘“ Plague on Doolittle, 
Mrs. Patterson’s face reddened. he never’does haye a drop of ink in the stand. 
“We, must send some answer. Don't you} Heaven forgive me for saying it, and he a class- 

think so, sister?’ said Mrs. Doolittle, satisfied } leader.” 

with her triumph oyer the little woman. ‘* Mrs, ‘Then she poured a teaspoonful of water into 








F, will reckon on that!” the stand, shook it up vigorously, and went to 
“Tf the school-mistress had come with us,” } work in earnest, with her elbows squared on the 
said Mrs. Dean, apologetically. table, and her comely mouth firmly set, as it had 


“ Orif my boy, Jake, wasonly here,” rejoined | been, years before, when she was first learning to 
Mrs. Down, rather proudly. ‘‘ His hand-writing } write in the district school at Wheeler's Hollow. 
is something like.”’ } In this fashion her task was accomplished. 

By this time Mrs. Doolittle had regained her } 
self-reliance. } 


«T will see about this myself,” she said. 


Mrs. Lucian Doolittle, President of the Dona- 
| tion Association, sends the best of good wishes to 

Z Os! Mrs. C. Farnsworth; also to the lord es who 
course our new neighbor expects to hear from } wants to partake of our festival, and share in our 
me, Jist go into the other room, sisters, while good intentions. As a gineral thing, the society 
I write the letter.” is close communion in its good works, keeping 
There was a general departure from the room, } 446 hand ignorant of what the other is a-doing, 
and then the good woman brought forth froma} 44 had rather not invite strange denominations 
cupboard an inkstand, a long quill pen, stained { int (he interior of their domestic sanctuaries ; 


5 with dry ink, and A half-sheet. of foolscap paper, } but hoping that both you and the lord are open 
which she doubled into a rather clumis; semblance } ;., convertion»axdane rd to the twenty dollar 
of the satin note paper, on which Mrs. Farns- : 


} 
} bill so generously donated, we hereby invite 
worth's missive had been written. Mrs. C. F: citeher lordeand t, to th 
rs i } Mrs. C. Farnsworth, her lord and count, to the 
. Having ori mane the table, ane } Surprise and Donation Party, which, weather 
rew a Boston rocking-chair close to. it, seated ; vomiting, will take place at the minister's 
herself on the patchwork cushion of blue and red } Beiieien downtuih a eT, Holler, next 
cloth, and fell into a state of profound delibera- ; Thursday, about candle light, 
tion, with the pen in her fingers. 


Jenvsua Doourrie. 
At last she aroused herself, thrust her pen [ro nx continvED.] 
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BY JAMES THOMSON. 





‘WAkING one morning, } Whither flow ye, waters, 
Ina pleasant land, O’er your golden sand? 
By a river flowing We go flowing onward, 
Over golden sand :-— ‘To the Silent Land. 


And what is this fair realm? 
‘A grain of golden sand, 

In the great darkness: 

Of the Silent Land, 


Whence flow ye, waters, 
O’er your golden sand? 
We come flowing 

From the Silent Land, 





OUR MISSION. 





BY HELES 





A. RAINS. 





By those who are burdened with care, Where fever and poverty kill. 
Who fill up the lanes and the alleys, Oh! gird on the armor of heaven, 
‘And starve in the haunts of despair. And work, “the Glad News to fulfill.” 
You, LXXIX.—27. 


Ovn mission is here by the fallen, Onur fields are the dwellings of sorrow, 
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BY EMILY WH. MAY, 





No. 1—We give, here, 2 new design for { or both edges of the plain éloth; or the plaid. 
making up a Madras costume, either of wool or } Byadere stripes, or brocaded goods ‘can Be bought 
gingham. These handkerchief-border goods come } by the yard, and put on as a border, The 


















































in fine wool and cottons, either woven in squares, } Byadere stripes are the newest thing out, in the 
with border all round, or with the border on one t way of combination trimming. Our model here 


(890) 
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is of fine wool, with handkerchief-border. © The 
round skirt is trimmed With a side, or as it is 
often called, a kilt-plaiting, half the width of the 
goods, which is a yard’ wide. Allow three times 

















the fullness for the plaiting. A very narrow 
skirt is required ; 
width for the foundation. On to this the plaiting 
is arranged. ‘Two handkerchiefs are then dis- 
posed of, forming p pointed tunic, which is ; 


fastened in front with'a Knotted’end at the EAE, | } 


as seen in the illustration. The back is formed 
of two more handkerchiefs, with the fullness 
placed in irregular pouffs. the Jong <basque- 
bodice is gathered on the fronts, at the neck and 
waist, the border of the handkerchiefs forming 
ihe hem for buttons and buttonholes, and also 
making the turned-back revers. The back of the 
basque is Jooped up en panier. Handkerchief 
fichn, knotted at the throat, Coat sleeves, with 
pointed cuffs of the border. From ten to twelve 
liundkerchiefs will be required, with plain ma- 
terial enough to make the foundation of the 
skirt, which must match in color and quality. as 
near a : possible. These wool handkerchiefs cost 
from fifty cents to one dollar and achalfa piece. 

‘The cotton or Madras ones from thirty-five cents 
to fifty cents each. 

No, 2—Is a costume of striped and “plain 
zephyr éloth, chiniz or gingham. The round 
skirt is-very narrow, and bordered with a deep 
kilt-plaiting of the plain goods. The princess 
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but little over two yards in } 


GARMENTS, 
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j tunic has an independent tablier, or apron-front, 
| placed underneath the basque part ef the front 
} where the buttens-end, This is very much 
| wrinkled, as may be seen, and the sides of the 
{ tunic gather on to it, with a ruffle. The back is 





} pouffed, and has the effect of being buttoned on 
| to the sides of the skiri. This polonaise, or 
} princess tunie a8 it is called, is made of the 
} striped material. The sleeves are quite tight, 
and button on the outside seam with two or four 
| buttons. Six yards of plain, and six to eight 
yards of striped material will be required of 
yard-wide goods. ? 
No. 8—Is the Mojeska costume, of which we 
give the front and back view. It has a pouffed 
hy yoke in the body of the polonaise, and the sleeves 
jure gathered at the top and ut the wrist. It is 
} semi-loose at the waist, and ‘pelted i into fit. This 
} style will only be becoming to slender figures. 
3 Our model is made of blue cashmere, of a summer 
} texture, and has-a petticoat of the cashmere, with 
} longitudinal stripes of blue brocade, either set on 
H or inserted. A striped goods corresponding, may 
$be used for the petticoat, if preferred. This 
; would be not only the Tost economical, but at 
the same time the most easily made. Six to 


| 
| 
| 


No. 4. 





seven yards of plain double-width cashmere, and 

three yardsof striped goods for the petticoat, which 
; will be sct upon a deep yoke at the waist, or else 
‘made upon a foundation of Silesia, 


No. 5. 
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No. 4—Is a new and stylish design for Gy 
house-casacque. It is in our model made. of} 
black damassé satin, but any of the pretty } It is shaped at the neck, and finished with a band 
cashmeres, either plain or brocaded, would be { of insertion, edged with a narrow ruffle, or some 
equally suitable. You will see by the illustra-; serviceable lace, such as torchon or crocheted 
tion that the back (between the side forms) is ; lace. A similar band belts the back from the 
gathered with ten rows of gathers in a group, ? seams under the arms, and a rufile finishes the 


beginning about two inches 
above and extending to three 
inches below the waist, and so 
arranged as to fit the figure. 
This fullness is adjusted to the 
lining, which fits tight, and 
then the side forms are filled to 
this centre piece. The fronts 
are fitted to the figure with 
darts. The tiny hood is lined 
with satin; also the inside of 
the gathered pocket, forming a 
frill top and bottom. The sleeve 
is demi-large, terminating at 
the wrist with a plaiting of the 
material, headed by a sort of 
plaited cuff, held in place by 
two rows of gathers at short 
intervals, This is lined with 
the colored satin. Four and a- 
half to five yards of single 


width material, or three yards of double width 
will be required. Three-quarters of a yard of 
satin for lining hood, etc. Soft surah silk may 
be substituted for the satin. 

No. 5—Is o new pattern for a little girl’s 
apron. It has three large box-plaits both front 








No. 7. 


and back, which are stitched in a litile below the 


waist; from there the fullness forms the skirt. 





No. 6. 
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armhole. Above the hem make several tucks. 
These are the directions for making the apron of 
nainsook, or plaid muslin, If made of linen, 
trim with rows of white braid. 

No. G—Is the back and front of an outside } 
garment, for a little boy or girl of two years. It 
is made of cashmere, either white or colored, and 
trimmed with lace and soft surah silk to match. 
Across the front the silk is gathered in a bunch, } 
and then the fullness is drawn back, and laid in } 
flat plaits as far as the side seams. Under this i 
is a row of lace. The plastron up the front is } 


also gathered in groups, and the lace arranged 
on both sides, ‘The garment buttons underneath. i 
Collar, cuffs and pockets trimmed with lace. § 
Dark blue, garnet, or brown cashmere, or camel's © 
hair goods, trimmed with Russia lace—which is ; 
very serviceable—laid on flat, makes a very sty- | 
lish little costume, and will bear every-day wear. + 

No, 7—Is a sailor suit, for a boy of four to six * 
years, made of flannel—dark blue for every-day } 
wear, and white flannel fora dressy suit. Buttons ¢ 
and braid are the only trimmings. ‘The anchor ; 


may be embroidered. $ 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below: 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order, 


Princess Dress: Plain, . 2... - 0. 
“with drapery and trimming, . . - 
Polonaise, .)S us Wea + : 
Combination Walking Suits, . 
‘Trimmed Skirts. 
Wattean Wrapper, . 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 5... 
Basque. Sas (Ee 


Overskirts, San . GP. |. 
Talmas and Dolmans, . . * 
Waterproofs and Cirenlars, + 11 
Ulster, Gel l> 


BEREEEESERS 





CHILDREN'S PATTERNS. 


25 Basques and Coats, . . 
35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 
-25| Wrappers, . 


Dresses: Plain, - - 
Combination Suits, 
Skirts and Overskirts, 








Polonaise: Plain, . . ; .25)Waterproofe, Circulars“ ~ 
“ Fancy, 35, andUlsters,. . . . 25 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
Jackets, . . - » - « -25/Wrappers,. . . - 
Pants, . + + - « « .20\Gents’ Shirts, . 
Vests) 1 5 4 2 2s 20) * Wrappers, . 
Ulsters, 2 2 ee 


In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 
and month of Magazine, also No, of or figure or any- 
thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 





WALL BASKET, FOR LETTERS OR SCRAPS. 





BY MRS. 


JANE WEAVER. 





This useful receptacle is made of silk or satin, 
painted by “hand, or embroidered. After the 
work is done, stretch it over cardboard, line the 
pack, and finish the edges with cord, and the 
tassels match the cord. The embroidery may be 
done in Kensington stitch—filled in, or outline- ! 





stitch—and linen or Java canvas may be used 
instead of silk or satin. For those who can 
neither embroider or paint, we would suggest 
birds or flowers cut out of cretonne, and appliquéd 
on any of these materials, according to fancy, or 
the place in which the basket is to be hung. 


‘PRINCESS POLONAISE: WITH SUPPLEMENT 


us ay i 
































We have received so many requests for a}by which to cut it out. This Scppresenr is 
Polonaise pattern, that we give one, this month; folded in with the number. 


aad also a Surrrement, with full-sized patterns, The Polonaise is somewhat novel in character, 
(394) ‘ ; 





TABLE-COVER, IN KENSINGTON STITCH. 395 














in fact the newest thing of its kind. Its novelty ; commence at the bust, and there should be five 
consists in the fullness or gathering, both in the ; or seyen rows of gathers to the waist line, and as 
front and at the back. ‘he pattern consists of } many more below it, according to the figure. 


three pieces: { The fullness of the back is given in the projecting 

I.—Front. } piece. The material must be cut back on each 

U.—Hate or Back) | | + i side, about angingh) and a-half, following the 
TIT.—Har or Seeve. } dotted line, and the fullness gathered to it. 

‘The letters and notches show how they are put } The back’ is ‘draped “according’ to the illustra- 

together. {tion above. Some prefer to have a lining fitted 


On the front, the dart is shown, which comes ; tightly tothe figure (and we think this the 
under the arm, marked E, E. The dotted lines, } better way) and the fullness drawn and sewn in 
on the skirt of both front and back, show where } place. It is much the easiest way of getting the 
the pattern‘turns over,‘giving the-full length. of} gathers to lie in-place. Our model is a dotted 
the skirt-of the polonaise. — { foulard, trimmed with ecru lace, but it has been 

The fullness must be placed, as seen in eee without the figures, to show the make 
illustration above. The gathers in front should } more clearly. 





TABLE-COVER, IN- KENSINGTON STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





at 





The tablecover is made of cloth, although { bunches and sprays, of the roses are ‘arranged. 
sateen, linen, Java canvas, or'felt is much used. } After the work is done, ond: nicely pressed, line 
The design is in wild roses, buds and leaves. } with Canton flannel,.and finish the edge with a 
We give one corner of the cloth, showing how the} heavy silk bullion cord, and add tassels, as seen. 


EMBROIDERY DRAPERY. 
FOR ORNAMENTING BRACKETS, EDGES OF SMALL TABLES, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Olive-green cloth or felt is used for the founda- } two shades of olive silk or crewel8. A tassel of 
tion. We give the design, full size. The edge { crewel, combed out, ornaments the drape between 
of the cloth is pinked, and the design is in worked } each section. This is a very pretty design for 
chain-stitch, and long stitches with crimson, and { draping a waste-basket or flower-pot. 





COLORED DESIGN IN CREWEL WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give’ new and { such a’kind that it can be used for almost, any 
very beautiful pattern, in créwel work, designed } purpose. It is both simple, and eraeuTS; and is 
_ expressly for this magazine. Thé pattern’ is of } very easily worked. hb 
6, 


(896): 


LAMP! SHADE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The silk flaps are ent out of white tissue paper, { fixed between the two top hexagons. Care must 
and lined with light green paper of the same; be taken to prepare the colors for the spatter 
kind. The vandyked border is made of white } work as dry as possible, so as to prevent their 
glossy paper, and pasted on the flaps. The top }running on the tissue paper. The leaves must 
consists of two hexagons, made of cardboard, and } be arranged not to lie one aboye the other, as 
coyered with white moiré paper. The flaps are { this would interfere with the transparency 





THE ACORN BASKET, 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





















































A strong foundation should be made of paste-} flowers. The handle is made in the same way as 
board, and the acorns glued thickly over it. A the basket. Flowers or ferns arranged in a 
tin receptacle is then fitted in, and painted} basket of this kind, keep fresh a long! time, and 
brown, so a8 to hold wet sand or water for the; the effect is much prettier than in “a0 vase. 
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BED-SP READ: IN( CROCHET 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 









































































































































































































































" 0 
We give, here, an engraving of a Bep-Srreap ! done, as will be seen, in alternate squares of 
Is Crocuer, a very pretty affair, and one that} white, and some other color suitable for the 


SSS SS SS SS . 
Sa a aT TR SORTST EROS 
a emenne 


Pee ity 





can easily be made. This. bed-quilt)is worked, } furniture of the room. |The white squares are 


in, crochet, tricotde,, with Saxony: wool. It is‘ embroidered in cross-stitch, 28 seen in the two 
(398) 








BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH, ETC. 399 








patterns we annex; and the border is in darned } pecially if bran water is used tnstead of soap. 
crochet, as seen in the engraving below. The } Germantown wool will also be found very suitable 
squares of the solid color are left plain. Saxony } for such a Bed-Spread, as it is both light and 


wool is light in texture, and Washes well, es-{ cheap. 
as a Fa ’ 





BORDER FOR TEA D’OYLIES, IN DRAWN-THREAD 
WORK. i 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Use coarse linen, either bleached or unbleached, } stitch, . The initial, or a small design in outline- 
draw the threads, hem-stitch in the border, and } stitch may be added. We have given several 
then cross the threads, as seen. Some are done } designs for these, and when done in red and 
| blue marking-cotton, they are very effective, and 


in white, and some in red and blue mixed. The 
edge is buttonholed in long stitches with the there is now a great rage for these embroidered 


eolored cottons. ‘The corners are worked in lace- ) d’ oylies. 





BORDER IN CROSS-STITCH. 





BY MRS, JANE .WEAVER. 





This elegant little border will be found useful for bordering towels, onds of scarfs, table covers, 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


CoLorep Patrern, Sora CrsntoNn, Fans, PARASOLS, ETC., 
ric. In the front of the number, we give a pattern, printed 
in the appropriate colors, to be WORKED IN CREWELS, the style 
of work now so very fashionable. This pattern has been 
designed, expressly, for this magazine; and is, we think, 
Particularly effective and graceful. No other lady's book, 
remember, has these original designs. 

We also give, in the front of the number, a design for a 
Sora Cusniox, with details, full-size, to be worked in satin 
and overcast stitch. This cushion is square, thirteen inches 
wide, and is covered with black cloth. Over the black cloth 
ia an appliqué of blue cloth, from which a centre square, 
eight inches wide, is cut away. The borderof blue cloth has 
on each side a band of brown cloth, one-third of an inch in 
‘width. «We give, not only the cushion, but the design for 
the fourth part of the embroidery of the centre. Trace the 
pattern upon the black cloth, and in the centre square, work 
the leaves with pale pink crewels in satin stitch, the veins 
with the same color in overcast-stich, the outlines in 
overcaststitch with blue silk. The corner patterns are 








worked in satin-stitch, with light and dark olive crewels, ¢ 


outlined in overcast-stitch with pink wool. ‘The chain- 
stiches between these patterns are worked with claret wool. 
The vandyked lines round the centre square, are worked 
with steel-gray crewels in satin-stitch, outlined in chain- 
stitch with brown wool, and the four trefoil flowers with 


pink crewels in satin-stitch, outlined with brown crewels in | 


chain-titch. The rest of the pattern is worked in satin- 
stitch with pale rose, and two shades of blue crewels, outlined 
with contrasting colors, ‘The border is then transferred on 
to blue cloth, and is embroidered to correspond, the corner 
patterns being outlined in chain-stitch with gold-brown 
wool. The aster, which is worked with claret-colored 
crewels in satin-stitch, is outlined in chain-stitch with gold- 
brown, The rest of the pattern is worked with different 
colored wools, ontlined in contrasting colors, the buttonhole- 
stitches beg worked with blue and pink yools, The 
appliqué border of blue cloth is worked on each side with 
buttonhole-<titches of brown silk, thé narrow strips of brown 
have a centre line of chain-stitching, worked with brown 
wool. The brown strips of cloth are worked in vandyked 
lines, with double threads of blue and olive silks crossed with 
white wool. A fringe of different colored silks ending in 
tassels, finishes the outer edge of the appliqué. work. At 
each corner of the sofa cushion are balls and tassels of the 
wools used in the rest of the work. 

We also give, in the front of the number, engravings of a 
fashionable PARASOL AND FAN, both being the very latest 
styles. Elsewhere we give numerous néw and beautiful 
patterns fur the Work-Table. 

‘Tur New Cotors rival the tints, in a forest, on an autumn 
day. ‘The various shades of browns now appearing are only 
to be met with there. Copper-brown, golden-brown, tho 
brown of the Roman Campagna, and a brown called “fouille 
de boulean d’automne,” are all prominent, and the last 
notably so. ‘Heliotrope has passed away, and terra cotta has 
taken its place. 


“None Equa Perenson’s."—The Prescott (Ark.) Dispatch 


says, “We take a number of magazines, but none equal 
Peterson's for good reading.” 
400) 





Presenyine Cur Frowrrs.—The most natural as well as 
the most economical is to use any low shallow vessel either 
} of glass or ching of about the size and depth of a soup-plate. 
If this is filled with nice fresh wood-moss, made up in a 
slightly conical or mound-like form, the flowers and foliage 
} can be arranged to great advantage and made to look almost 
as natural as if growing in the positions in which they are 
placed, instead of having that excessively formal appearance 
they generally have when clogely packed in a vase. Not 
only do they look infinitely better ir this way, but they last 
fresh considerably longer, owing to the much larger surface 
exposed immediately under them, and from whence astream 
of vapor is continually arising from tue moss surrounding 
{ their stems. Besides the nice fresh appearance this has, it 
is of great use both for the above-named purpose and for 
keeping the flowers in any position they may be placed in, 
so that they may be quickly and easily arranged. One 
reason why many flowers are so short-lived when cut, is, 
that to get them in quickly they are sometimes subjected to 
more heat and confinement than is good for them, and when 
to this there is loss of light, as occurs in shaded rooms. the 
petals must inevitably become thin and flimsy, in which 
state a dry air at once affects them unfavorably. This being 
the case, any plants that are being grown for the purpose of 
supplying cut blooms should be stood as near the glass as 
can be done without touching, and in such positions that 
they may have full benefit of all the sunshine available. So 
favored, there will be little difficulty in keeping them fresh 
for a considerable length of time, provided the situation they 
occupy in the room is not too hot, and not where they are 
subjected to draughts. 








Tae Satunpay Review, one of the highest critical author- 
ities in England, takes, in a late issue, the same view we 
} took, in our last mmber, as to what makes a successful novel. 
/It points ont, that, not only now, but always, novels of 
‘action have been the most popular, “Even the ancient 
} Greek novels,” it says, “ were anecdotes of adventure strung 
3 on‘a slender thread of Iove story. Hero and heroine were 
{constantly in the direst straits, and exposed to all the tribu- 
} lations from robbers, pirates, storms, and sea, and fire. The 
* action was always vehement, the situations were constantly 
} changing, the interest of the reader was constantly on the 
S etretch. The whole of literary experience proves that, 
| though there is room for other schools of fiction—for the re- 
! flective, the humorous, the sentimental—yet stories of ad- 
5 venture havo the most permanent hold.” 





Orp Faurr axp Meat Cana, that gonorally are thrown 
} away, can be utilized in growing new fruit. Pierce the can, 
| for example, with one or more pin-holes, and then sink itin 
| the earth near the roots of strawberry or other plants. The 
{ pin-holes are to be of such size that when the can is filled 

with water the fluid can escape, into the ground only very 
| slowly. ‘Thus a quart can, properly arranged, will extond 
| its irrigation to tho plant through a period of sovoral days. 
} It must then be refilled. Practical trials of this mothod of 
watering leave no doubt of its success, Plants thus watered 
flourish and yield the most bounteous returns throughout 
the longest droughts. In localities where water is scarce the 


{ planting of fruit-cans, as here shown, Will be found profitable 
( as a regular gardening practice. 
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Apprttons May Br, Mane to clubs for “ Peterson” at the } 
price paid by the rest of the club. It is neyer too late to ¢ 
make aulditions, as back numbers, from January, can always } 
be supplied. Nor is it ever too late to get up clubs. Clubs may ; 
Degin with any number, but all clubs will be entered as be- } 
ginning with January, and back ummbers sent, unless other- } 
wise directed. All the members of a:club, however, must ° 
begin with the same number, The new subscribers to ; 
“Peterson” for 1881 have already greatly exceeded thoso of | 
last year, Everybody is taking this magazine, Never was it } 
80 popular, Send for a specimen, and.get up a club. Qur } 
clubs, and the premiums, are as follow $ 





We Insert ApyERtisenents, in a few extra pages at the 
end of each number, becanse it is a great convenience, espe- 
cially to persons living in remote rural districts, to know 
where to buy articles they want, aud get them by mail, But 
we assume no further responsibility. We give the advertiser 
a chance to speak of his wares, but the public must deter 
mine for itself whether he over-states his case, or not. We 
do not guarantee advertisements. No magazine or news 
paper does, or can, 

“ Aut Tur Ormens Compinep.”"—Tho Rayville (La,) Beacon 
says of this magazine: “Its low price, numerous fashion 





‘Two copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, { plates, patterns, engravings, and especially the entertaining 
with either our large steel engraving, “ Gran‘father Tells Of) character of its reading matter, seem to render it the favorito 
Yorktown" fora premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto of our lady friends, for more of Wem ask us lo order it for them 


Anum. 

Four copies for one year for $6.50, or six copies tor $9.00, 
or ten copies for $14.00, swith an extra copy of the magazine for 
1881 as preminn 

Five copies for one. year for: $8.00, or seven. copies for 
$10.50, or twelve copies for $17.00, with both an extra copy for 
premium. or either the stecl-engraving, or ALnUM. 

These terms are so low, these premiums are really so valu- 
able, that no othev magazine can enter into competition with them, 


T6 Be Econourcar, does not imply that you must be mean. 
‘There is a wide difference between extravagance and sordid- 
ness, ‘The true rule is never to waste money, on the one 
hand; and on the other, not to stint yourself and family. 
Indulge yourself in what you can well afford. It not only 
makes life happier for you, but it helps to support other 
people. If nobody spends, nobody can earn. Thrift does ~ 
not mean miserliness. 


We. Comrry Wirit as many requests for patterns, otc, as § 
possible, but we are unable to comply with all. To do that } 
wo should have to print a magazine of five hundred pages ; 
monthly. We, however, select the things which seem to be 3 
most in request, and so, a3 we cannot gratify all, we gratify ? 
the greatest number. 

“ Creapest AND Best.”—The Contral Falls (R. L) Visitor, 
noticing our last number, says, “Peterson’s fully sustains its 
reputation as being the cheapest and best Ladies’ Magazine 
published, Tt should find a place in every household.” 





For Twenty Years.—An old subscriber sends us two 
dollars for 1881, and says, “I have taken ‘Peterson’ for 
nineteen years, and feel that I must take it this to make 
twenty.” We hope she may live to take it for a hundred, 


Every Womax, Ric or Poor, ought to understand 
household affairs. It is as much her business as it is that of 
lor husband to follow his profession, be at his office or store, 
work at his trade, or take care of his investments. 


3 
For Firty Cents we will send, to any subscriber, a copy 
of “ Gran’father Tells of Yorktown.” Every family, really, i 
ought to have this picture. Remember, this is the “ York- 
town Centennial” year. 
$ 





“ Garmivate ANY Lapy."—Tho Shipponsburg (Pa.) Chron- 3 
icle says of our last number: “ It is just the kind to captivate $ 
any lady. Peterson's keops its rank as the leading lady's 


magazine of the country.” 





“Best Fawity Magazne,”—The Peekskill (N. ¥.) Mes- 
senger says. “Peterson is on hand, first in time as in excel- 
lénce. All who wish the very best family magazine should } 


be sure to got Peterson,” ry 


$ than all the other magazines combined.” 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Linda, By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 1 vol,,2mo, Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bréthers—This is one of those rare 
novels, which can be read, with the same pleasure, by this 
generation, as it was, when it first appeared, by the last 
one. The tale is one of the lower Mississippi, and is not 
only full of incident, not only a charmingly told Iove-story, 
but is one of a semi-historical value, for it depicts a state of 
society now passed away forever. The career of Linda is 
followed, from earliest childhood, up to her happy marriage ; 
a career full of vicissitudes, and one made almost intolerable, 
at times, by a tyrannical stepmother. The character of the 
hero, Roland Lee, is a very noble one, and is powerfully 
sketched. The Messrs. Petorson, we believe, intend issuing 
new editions of all Mrz, Hentz’s novels. Woe aro glad of 
this, for, in the whole range of American literature, there is 
nothing of its kind superior to these fictions. They are em- 
phatically for the domestic hearth. 


Gleanings In The Fields Of Art. By Edward D, Cheney. 1. 
vol. 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—We have here a work 
of real merit, Greok art, early Christian art, Byzantine art, 
the art of the Renaissance, and modern art (German, 
Spanish, French, English, and eyen American) are all dis- 
cussed, with breath as well as impartiality. Of course, in 
the comparatively limited space of three hundred pages, 
these subjects cannot be handled exhaustively, But they 
are treated of at sufficient length for popular purposes, and a3 
it is to the general public that the book is addressed, we do 
not see how the treatise could he improved. 


Poems Of Many Years And Many Places. By William Gib- 
son. 1 vol, 16mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The most ambi= 
tions of these poems is “Casteliamare,” but there are others 
equally good, though generally shorter, Some are in 
rhymes, some in blank verse, but we prefer Mr. Gibson, 
when he uses the former, better than when he tries his hand 
at the latter, The poems bears the impress of travel in 
many lands, and are full of reminiscences of Italy especi« 
ally. The volume is very beautifully printed and bound. 

Tenox Dare. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1vol.,12mo, Boston: 
Lee & Shepard —Miss Townsend has a special circle of literary 
admirers, who will welcome this volume with real pleasure, 
for, in her line, she has no superior., More than this, the 
story will interest the general public, having in it elements 
of universal popularity. The volume is handsomely printed. 

Parlor Varieties, Plays, Pantomimes and Charades. By Emma 
E, Brewster, 1 vol, 12mo. Boston; Lee & Shepard—A very 
excellent collection of its kind, which will be found useful 
for persons wishing to get up charades, parlor plays, etc, 

Tost In A Great City. By Amanda M. Douglas. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard,—This is a story of yery unusual 
power, The incidents, though so strange, are quite probable, 
as those familiar with our great cities know. 
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402. OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. { in the soil, and this plants are reprdduced year after year, 

Premrv Excravixes ror Fiery Cexts—Many requests | often to the annoyauce of gurdeners.' The tree-like plant, 
linve beén made to us that we should sell copies of our | frit grows to the height of fifteen to twenty feet in warm 
premium engravinge. We, therefore, offer, fo suUscribers to | Climates, presents quite an'ornamental appearance and afew 
this magaaine, but to vo others, to send either of the following | Plants-are often allowed to remait'as ‘an /unique and pretty 











ETC. 








for fifty cents: 


‘fur Sunrenper or Connwaruis,. . . . |. (27in. by 20) 


Wasuinaton’s Aprru To His Genrrats, . . (27 “ “ 20) 
Bonrbr owas, . . 5 se eee Se CSTE aR 
ThaNvaNINiJAlioc ec cuir ape ss «(2 aD) 
Wasntnaron’s Finst Inverview with His Wirz,(24 “ “ 20) 
Tue Sran or Betunenem, . . 2... (24 * 16) 
“Oun Fatnen Wuo Arr ix Haves,” . 2 @4“ * 16) 
Wasinnoton ar Trento, 202.6 (44 © 16) 
Basis Binti-Day, . . . 2 2 ee ee (24 10) 
Cunist Weerine over Jenvsaurm, . . . . (24 “ 16) 
Nor Lost nur Gonz Beronr, . . .. . . (4% “ 16) 
Qumisraas Morning, . . . . - . . . . (24% “ 20) 
Gnay'vatuer Tetris or Yorrtown,. .. (24 © 20) 
Wasminaron Ar Vauuey Force, . . . . . (27 “.* 20) 
Tite ANcrts or Curistmas,. . . . . . . (20% “ 16) 
‘Tne PanasLy or THR Lines, . . . - Batt teats 


Always say, when remitting, which plate is desired. 
Address, Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Stecet, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

Mong Laynovennnts—Enlargement of the Beatty Factory, 
Tncreasing business has amade necessary an enlargement of, 
the Beatty Organ Factory, at Washington, N.J., and the 
erection of a new foundry and machine shop, in order to 
mect the demand promptly. ‘The main building is to be ex- 
tonded 100 feet, with an additional wing 80 feet long. A new 
engine of 150 horse power will also be purchased, He has 
also bought 11 acres of land, adjoining his factory, for piling 
away lumber, residences for his workmen, Mr. Beatty 
offers Parlor Organs at extremely low prices, and to any 
purchaser who will visit his factory, and select the instrument 
in person, he will deduct $5 from his advertised prices to pay 
their travelling expenses. He is only too glad to have in- 
tended purchasers visit his establishment. It is said that 
Mr. Beatty is very sticcessful in his business, and {hat he is 
selling more instruments, that are sold direct to the public, 
than any other house. Mx, Beatty earnestly requests that 
intended purchasers visit him, and sce that the instruments 
héadyertises so largely are just us he represents them, Read 
his new advertisement. 











‘Tim Best Cavaxoave of cheap, yet entertaining, novels, 
is that of T. B. Peterson & Brothers. They publish all the 
most readable fictions, Catalogues are forwarded gratis. 
Soud for one, and select your summer reading. 








MOTILERS' DEPARTMENT. 


(Mepicar, BoraNy—Or THe Ganpen, Fretb Any Forrsr.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M.D, 


No. V.—Castor Ot Prant—Ructnvs Cosarunis. 


This is a stout annual/herb with large peltate palmi-lobed 
leaves, divided into seven to nine Tance-shaped lobes, smooth 
on both sides, and of a binish-green color. Flowers are 
moncesious, apetalous, forming a pyrimidal terminal raceme, 
the lower ones male, the upper ones feiule flowers. ‘The 
stem is erect, hollow, smooth, somewhat purplish towards 
the top, branching and from two to eight fet high in tem- 
perute climates. 

It seldom requires @ second planting in gardetis, as the 
seods are blown out of the open capsule and again deposited 





variety of vegetation: ‘The fruit is: a roundish, glancous 
| capsule, with thres projecting ides, covered with tough 
| spines and divided into three cells, each containing one seed, 
| which is expelled when the pod or capsule bursts. 
| These seeds resemble ‘small. beans; are oval, compreseed, 
| very smovth and shining, grayish with reddish brown spots, 
| ete, 
{Mothers should caution their children against picking up 
) and eating these seeds as they drop,'as from three to five 
{have produced’ alarming: consequences to the ‘stomach and 
Vowels by their violent action, A wife of a well-known 
| physician, on one occasion, nearly lost her life by the imupru- 
) dent eating of less than a dozen of the seeds, as she loitered 
inagarden. The process of boiling, heating and expressing 
} the oil from the seeds, seems to remove this acrid quality. 
} The plant is a native of the Indies, but is cultivated largely 
“in this country, especially in the States north of tho Ohio 
‘river; Missouri, etc, for its seeds, whence is abstracted by 
Loiling, or roasting and expression, the oi} s0 well known in 
every nursery in the land! When homeopathy displaces 
} this agent*from the household, it will still find a useful place 
$ in the arts, as a greuse for iron axles, ete. 
£ ‘The medical wees are well known to every old mother and 
} nurse in the Jand, we presume, and little need Le said here. 
§ A decoction of the green leaves lias Leen applied locally to 
the breasts to promote the secrétion of milk, and it is 
claimed that an infusion of the leaves given iuternally will 
produce like fitvorable results when there is a deficiency of 
milk in the young mother, In diarrhoea, dysentery, painful 
condition of the bowels, cramps, colits, etc., castor oil, with 
or Without Iaudanum, still holds its prime rank, When 
there is spasm of the bowels, the action of the ofl will be 
{fa ‘ed and relief more promptly obtained by combining 
} two or three drops of Jaudanum with the oil for young 
‘ children, or ten to twelve drops fur adults. In infantile 
} diarrhoea, small doses of castor oil, one-half to one teaspoon- 
‘ ful on camphor water, or fennel-seed water, will soon change 
the color of the discharges for the Detter. “Castorea” 
comes in Well in these cases, Hubitixal costiveness has been 
overcome in many instances by the folldwing plan? A table- 
spoonful or even two, should be first taken s0 as to empty 
the bowels well. On the next day, half-teaspoonful lees 
should be taken and each subsequent day ‘a like reduction 
should be made until the dose is reduced to less than a tea 
{ spoonful, which will continue to act sufficiently well. 
} Locally castor ofl is used in India as adrossing to ring- 
las and other cutancous affections. It has been usod by 





mothers in this country to cure the ich, by destroying the 
insect; as a dressing to burns, scalds and erysipelatous in- 
flimimations, A thick coating twice a day is applied. 

Various expedients have Leen resorted to, in the adminis- 
} tration of castor oil to lessen or disguise its taste, We shall 
{mention but two or three, It is absolutely disguised in 
{ fresh, lively pérter, or porter froth: pretty well in: hot 
{ sugared coffee; less so in hot sugared mille with somo salt 
{ ndded: floating on wine: or peppermint water; mixed with 
{uu equal quantity of mucilage of gum arabic and the juice of 
{ 2 sweet Florida orange and swallow promptly, If fresh and 
| bure, it cam scarcely Le suid to Le either ucrid or uauscous. 
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to send answers, also,'td contribute original |puzzles, which } are few things so(sensitive. ‘The instrument, it should be 
should be accompanied by the answers." ! remembered, is constructed almost exclusively of. various 
= { kinds of woods and: metal; cloth, skin, and-felt being used 

No?'108:—Mtd tier! Choad: also in the mechgnical portion, | For this reason atmospheric 

eee whee? es changes have @ great effect on the quality and durability of 

* eet Ne * the instrument, and it is necessary to.protect it from all 

ene PE ee external influences which’ might affect the materials of 

ce operate veh whichiitis composed; “It must be shaded from the sun, kept 

Tilers ae Ceol out of a draught, ‘and, above all, gtiarded: against sudden 

Fes bcconecat ablebe! changes of temperature. Moisture is the greatest enemy of 

webniald ceutielabin: «tsa be | the piano, and jit cannot be too carefully: guaried against. 

Paes cmt) sacs { Ina very short time damp will destroy every: good point 

: S SpaeTaancae: ic Cec the. instrument.’ ;‘The tone/becomes dull and fat, the 

wires rusty and easily broken, the joints of the mechanism: 

Tor §porrox.—(Read across.}—1. Introspection. 2. A giver. | stiff, and the hammers do not strike with precision, .'There- 
8. To petition, 4. A letter. } fore,do not put your piano ina damp room, or between the 
Bortost.—(Aoross.)—1. Alettor: 2! To obtainy’ 3. Sounds: } goor and the window. Never leave the piano ‘open when 
8, A clique. E ! } not in use, and, aboye all, when the room is being cleaned, 
Lerr.—(Read down.)—1. Fastidious. 2 Belonging to trees! | 4 ieather cover should be kept on the iustrument when not 
3, Aserpent. 4. A letter. } in use, and removed every day for dusting. Neyer leave the 
Ruauir.—(Down}—l. A letter. 2. A horse.’ 3A runtier! } piano open after a musical evening or dance. Employ the 
4. A small surface. } best tuner you can get, and, if a new instrument, let it be, 
Cextars—Down, are who is unable to pay his debts: ) tuned every two months during the first year, and three 
Across, Impudence. Stimes a year afterwanls; but it may ‘require it even 
Plainjield, N.J. Vioua. Gfisnes: : 
s No: 107-Zio-z4e Pore. $ Krerine Our Morns.—A correspondent of that excellent 


1. A little boat. 2 A sailor. 3. A tree. 4, An animal. } paper, thé Germaiitswn Telegraph, says: “We never have 
5. Bustle, 6. A liquid. 7. A pronoun, 8. Cunning. 9. Fear. } moths in our carpets'or clothing, and Tam témpited ‘to’ tel’ 


10. Apen. 11. An enemy. + { how we purchase immunity from ‘their! deprédations.” In 
Commencing at the upper left hand corner, read in a zig- } May we take everythitig out of thé'closet# aud clothes-rooms, 
vag line and you will get bell-shaped. . } and spreail! bed-clothes, clothiig, furs, ate., where the sun 
Quarryville, No YS Lee F. Ler. } anid air have free access to them. We'then wash illl the 
—_— } woodwork ‘nd floors of tlie rooms, ani allow them to air 

No. 108.—Dramonp. } thoroughly. Before the sun goes down we gather up the 


1.A letter, 2, Acovering. 3, Fonilled. 4, Hand, trittie © @tticles that have been summing All day/shake thom well, 
metals. 6, Decoration, 6. Rant. 7. Deprived of reason, 8, | Aud store them in their appoitited places. We pin the furs 
Toothed. 9, To tell, 10, A gong. 11. A letter, | up closely in a/cotton Cloth, saturated with camphor, and lay 
Senta Clara, Cal, in their! boxes. ‘This is ull we have ever found 

iy j hecessary; btit some people in addition tieup little pieces of 

Wannwers Noe Souk. { camphor, and lay them away inl their boxes. “A friend, who 
} does not take up her parlor carpet every year, cleans her 

1 ; 3 rooms, then lays. a strip of wet-muslin along the! edges of the 
Answers 10 Puzzirs iv tue Arai Number. } carpet, and dries cyery inch of it with « hot iron, She says 
—_— $ this will effectually keep theymoths away 

No. 101. . 

Watchman. 


nit OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


No. 102: 
Res : : RB~Every) Receipt'ia this Cool-Book has been’ tested by a 
} Oder Fert. BOUADOR. practical housekveper. : 















Saat MEATS. 

No: 103. Beef Cuke-—The remains of cold roast beef, to each one 

L pound cold meat allow one-quarter pound bacon or ham} 

BO.’ seasoning to taste of pepper and'salt, one small bunch of 

coYriuy: infnced savory herbs, one or two eggs.’ Mince the beef very 

BAT finely (if underddone it will be better), add to it the bacon, 

L a which must also’ be chopped. yery sumll and. mix -well 

together. Season, stir in the herbs,and bind with an eee, 

tere or two, should one not be sufficient, Make it into’ small 

No. 104 square cakes, about half an’ inch thick, fry them i: hot 

Fire. dripping, drain: them, and serve in a dish with good gravy 
ae poured around. ’ 

No. 105. Tomato Meat Pie—Cover the bottom of a dish with bread- 


1, Maine. 2 Tilinois™ 3. Oregon. 4. Idaho, { crumbs, then a layer of cold roast mutton, chopped fine, 

then a ‘layer of tomatoes, sliced,. auother layer of. bread- 

crumbs, ‘another 6f ‘meat, and another of tomatoes; .cover 

with bread-crambs; and Lake until the ernst is done brown; 

HOUSEKEEPER'S DEPARTMENT, season as you put the fhe different layors iti with salt, pepper, 

Tax Carg oF Youn Praxos—Ladies’ frequently act } and sthall pieces of butter; it will bear high seasoning. 
towards their pianos as if nothing could injure it, Yet there | Serve hot, 
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Cold Zamb—Cut up the limb in small piccos, placoina } A Very Gooil Pudding—Beat lightly tho yolks of ton 
skillet, with one chopped-green onion, salt, pepper, one bay { eggs, and the whites of six, with three-quarters pound 
Teaf, and peas in quantity with the meat, a little of the cold } sugar, the rind of an orange or two lemons grated, six and 
lamb gravy, flour and butter, and water just sufficient to } a-half ounces flour; add one pint of boiling milk, When 
covor it evenly ; let simmer half an hour, When done, add } nearly cad, mix in the eggs and sugar, and add a wine- 
the juice of a lemon, glassful of brandy, one-half pound melted butter, Bake it 














‘VEGETABLES. 

Soufiéed Potatoes This elegant proparation is not very 
difficult to execute, Peel potatoes; cut them, in the direc- 
tion of their length, into slices a quarter of an inch thick; 
fry them, till they aro three parts done, in moderately hot 
fut. ‘Take them out, drain, and let nearly get cold. ‘Then 


throw them into very hot fat, and plenty of it; keep them 


moying with a glice till they are well sougiged or swollen, and 
of a nice light brown, which takes place almost immediately. 
‘Tako them out, dust with a little very fino salt, and serve at 
OnCO, 

‘Turntp-Top Purge—Take a quantity of turnip-tops, picked } 
eloan and washed, put them in a saucepan with a little water, 
‘Whien thoroughly done, put them on a hair sieve to drain. 
Whien all the water is thorotighly drained from them, pass 
them through the sieve, Mix in the saucepan a table- 
spoonful of flour, with about one ounce of butter, add the 


turnip-top purée, stir well, put in pepper and salt to taste, | 


and serve hot in a dish garnished with fried sippets of 
bread. 


Stewed Peas-—Melt a-quarter of a-pound of butter in a 
saucepan, then add one and a-half pints of young peas, 
popper and salt to taste, a couple of small onions (whole), a 
small bunch of parsley, and half a head of lettuce, tied up 
together, and a pinch of sugar, Toss on a slow fire till the 
peas are cooked, then remoye the parsley, lettuce, and 
onions, and serve with a little finely-minced parsley mixed 
in the peas, 

Asparagus,—Boil in galted water until tender; have ¥ery 
thin buttered tonst on a hot dish, and place a layer of aspar- 
agus, with the heads all one way; then more toast, and a 
layor of asparagus, with the heads directly opposite from the 
other layer; and so proceed until you uso up the asparagus; 
cut with a yery sharp knife the asparagus across the middle, 
and pour your drawn or melted butter over it. 


Spinach,—Wash it well through several waters, as it is apt 
tobe gritty. Put itinto a pot without any water; let it cook 
slowly, until it is very soft. Then drain and chop it fine, 
add a piece of butter, pepper and salt to the taste. Put it in 
a vegetable dish, and strew over the top eggs, which have 
been boiled hard and finely chopped, or poached eggs. 

New Carrots.—Trim a quantity of tho smallest new carrots 
that can be obtained, and boil them in salted water. When 
done, drain off the water, add a piece of fresh butter to the 
carrots, somo parsley, finely minced, a dash of pepper, a 


little powdered sugar, and a squeeze of lemon, moisten with } 


a little stock free from fat, and serve very hot. 
DESSERTS, 

Broad-and-Butter Pudding —Butter your dish well, and 
strew the bottom with currants and candied peel; then place 
alternate layers of bread-and-butter in rather thin slices, and 
the peel and currants, until the dish is nearly full, observing 
to have currants at the top; then pour over, slowly and 
equally, a custard of sweetened milk, and two or three ezgs, 
flavored to taste, and bake in a moderate oven for ubout 
twenty minutes, if 

Oustard Pie—Four eggs, one quart of milk, four table- } 
spoonfuls of white sugar. Flavor with extract of yanilla or 
lemon. Beat the yolks and sugar light, and mix with the 
milk; flavor, whip in the whites, which should be already a 
stiff froth. mix well, and pour into shells, Grate nutmeg 
upon the top, 
pudding, in cups, or a deep dish set in a pen of boiling 
water, 





Bako this as a cup-custard, or a custard | 


an hour gud a-quarter, and turn it out. 


Stewed Apples—Make a clear syrnp of one-half pound 

} sugar to one pint of water. Skim it; peel and core the 
apples, without injuring the shape. Let them bo in cold 
water till the syrup is ready, to which add the juico of a 
lemon, and the peel cut very fine. Stew the apples in the 
syrup till quite done. Quarters of oranges may De boiled in 
the same syrup instead of apples. 


Apple F99s.—Pare and core a convenient number of apples, 
leaving them wholo;/ fill with sugar and pour over water; 
{then place in an oven; when nicely baked, take eggs 
} prepared as for an omelet, pour in and over the apples, and 
{return to the oven for about ten minutes; grate over them 
4 nutmeg, and serve hot. 

A Good Plain Family Pudding—Ono pound flour, or flour 
and bread-crumbs mixed, onehalf pound suet, one-half 
} pound plums, one-half pound currants, one-quarter pound 
brown sugar, a little salt and spice, a teagup of milk. Mix 
as stiff as possible, and boil from six to eight hours, 

Snowdon Pudding.—One-half pound bread crumbs, one-half 
‘pound Leef suet, one-half pound moist sugar, the rind and , 
| juice of two lemons, three eggs. Boil two hours, seryo with 
} wine sauce, 








FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

Fic. 1—Arrrnxoon-Dress or Lagi Fawx-Covorep 
Frexcn Bustixo,—The skirt is made of two deop ruffles, 
the upper one edged with cardinal red silk. ‘The over-dreas 
is princess shaped, is draped from the front, and is simply 
looped at the back, and fall in a short train, Tho waist is 
} made wiih plaitings on the shoulders, is cut squaro at the 
' neck, and filled in with gathered muslin. The trimming of 
} the dress is of rjehly figurod satin foulard, Yellow straw 
{ bonnet, trimmed with fawn color, 

Fic. 1—Bor's Suit or Buown Franxet.—The Knicker- 
} bocker trousers como to the knees, aboye long red stockings. 

‘The blouso-waist as a largo collar and looso sleeves. 

Fig. 11—Warxixc-Durés oF Hetiotrorr-Coronrn Fou- 
LARp.—The rufile at the bottom of tho dress is Inid in deep 











side-plaitings. ‘Tho over-skirt is plain and shawl-shaped, 

and only slightly gathered, ‘The basque-waist opens over a 

silk vest of purple silk, and all the trimmings of tho dress 

are of purple silk, White chip bonnet, trimmed with a long 

white plume and purple ribbon, 

$ Fig. w—Wankine-Dress or Liont Yer1ow Nun's Veu- 
1NG.—The bottom of the skirt is finished by two gathered 

| ruffles, The lower of the over-skirt is pointed at tho sides, 

4 

3 


} 


and the upper ono round, and trimmed with a silk of tho 
same color, figured with light brown. The two skirts are 
draped at the back. Tho basque fs double-breasted, opens 
slightly in front, and is trimmed with the same matorial as 
tho skirt, A shirring of the plain material’extends from the 
Lasque to the top of the upper ruffle, Bonnet of Tuscan 
straw, bound with poppy-colored ribbon, and trimmod with 
{ydlow and white feathers. 
Fro. v.—Waxixo-Derss or Brows Canri’s Ham.—The 
{ Lottom of the skirt is plain in fgont, and laid in kilt-plaits at 
‘ the sides and back, The upper part is laid in upright folds, 
and draped at the back. The bodico is made of pearl-gray 
camel's hair, laced down the front, and trimmed with foulard 
silk of the color of ‘the bodice, figured in the color of the 
} skirt. Hat of whito straw, trimmed with brown ribbon, a 
) white feather and red roses, 











Fic. yi—Visiting-Dress or Dun-Srorrep GRENADINE.— } 
‘The skirt is elaborately trimmed with white lace and scarves } 
of the grenadine. The deep, tight-fitting waist is cut with } 
deep points on the hips, and a smaller one at the back. The { 
sleeves, front of the dress, and neck, are trimmed with the ) 
white lace. Large white straw hat, lined with silk of the 
color of the dress, and trimmed with ribbons and feathers of 


the same color, and with yellow roses. 


Fic. yit.—WALKInG-Dress or Dark Green Buntinc.—The 
deep-plaited flounce is trimmed with a bias plaid satin in 
small lines, dark red, green and blue. The loose princess 
over-dress is fastened at the waist with a cord and tassel, and 
has a turned-up piece of the plaid satin, forming a milk- 
maid skirt, The cape hasa collar of the satin, and the cuffs 
are made of the same material. Straw hat, trimmed with 
Dias satin and red roses. 


Fic. viri.—Hovse-Dress of Batiste axp Lace.—The 
round skirt is trimmad with three deep killings, edged with 
luce. The tunicopens in front, and is draped and puffed at 
the back, “Phe! blouse-bodice is plaited back and front, and } 
is edged with lace, dd a jabot of lace descends down the } 
front of the bodice. 


Fig. 1. AND X—Bacw Anp Front of WALKING-DRess OF 
Dencarz Brows AND Cneam-Sreiep Lrionstne.—The skirt 
has one deep Kilt, edged with a figured satin of the colors of 
the dress. A band of the same is inserted part way up the 
kilt. The scarfdrapery is tied in front. A long, narrow 
drapery at the back. ‘The Mouse-waist has a hood, lined 
with cream-colored silk. All the trimmings are of the 
figured sutine Brown straw hat, with brown feather and 
cream-colored ganze. ; 

Fro, xt.—Warxrsc-Dnrss or Dank Terma Corra Rep } 
Sateen, with polka dots of cream color. ‘The dress is of } 
the princess shape, with a very dcep-kilted flounce.. The } 
drapery is of. the samo material and colors, but the dots are } 
larger than on the; rest of the dress. ‘The collar is also made } 
of the large-figured. material. Straw hat, trimmed with } 
cream-colored Jace and dark red satin ribbon. i 

Fie, x11,—Arrersoon-Dness or Licun Buvr Satis, fignred } 
in pale yellow. ‘The two deep-kilted flounces are edged with } 
white embroidery. ‘The princess waist is finished by a scarf } 
drapery, which is edged with the embroidery, and is tied } 
carelessly at the back. Elbow sleeves and square-cut neck. } 
‘The chip bonnet is trimmed with light blue surah silk and 
tea-roses. 

Fig, x1.—Housk-Dress oF CREAM Bandar, striped with 
cream silk. Princess tunic, heliotrope satin skirt, and very 
pale heliotrope satin ‘trinimings'on the tunic. The skirt is 
Dordered with two kiltings. ‘The tunic, which is cut square 
in front, opens below the waist to show the skirt, and is fas- 
tened together again with dark sitin bows. ‘The back is 
crossed with a plaiting of the lighter silk, and draped with 
flat bows of tho darker shade. A similar plaiting borders } 
the top and the square-cutopening. The sleeves are trimmed } 
with satin bands 

Fig. xivy.—Hover-Dness or Pompapocn Satinette, trim- 
med with coffee-colored lace. The skirt is formed of threo } 
deep plaitings. At the hack there are four looped-up drap- } 
eries, and in front a small tablier, arranged as a domi-tunic, } 
with upright folds. Long bodice, with square basque in 
front, and a small, longer basque at the back. Large revers: 
at the top of bodice, which is open at the throat. Sleeves 
with small flat revers, edged with Ince. 

¥ia. xy.—Pave, Bive Draws Satin Bonnet, trimmed 
with satin ribbon of the. same shade, long, loose loops ands} 
feathers at the op of the crown, and narrow blue satiny} 
strings tied carelessly under the chin. 3 

Fic. xvi.—Coause Buack Straw Har, trimmed with dark } 
red surah silk around the crown. } 

Fic. xyi—Lrouorx Straw Har, with a large bow of } 


gold-colored ribbon and a bunch of poppies on the crown. 
Vou. X.—28. 
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Gsnerat Remanks—Bayedere stripes are shown, to be 
used in combination with piain goods, or with goods striped 
lengthwise; but they are not nearly so elegant, nor so Le- 
coming as the lengthwise stripe, as they cut the figure, and 
should never be worn except by tall women. It is quite im- 
possible to describe all the new, soft, thin woolen, or wool 
and silk materials that appear, though they do not differ 
materially from those that have appeared for the last few 
yeurs. Soft buntivgs, very thin camel's hair, de bége, and 
small sheperd’s plaids, hold their own in popular favor. ‘The 
cotton goods, as Sateen, Cheviot, Alsace, ete, come in dress 
patterns of both plain and figured material, Tho plain is 
nsed for the under-skirt, and the figured for the upper-skirt, 
draperies, waist, etc. Many of these cotton dresses look asif 
painted by hand, with exquisite bunches of tea-rses, or 
poppies, thrown on the draped skirt, or with lilies of the 
yalley, rose buds, carnations, or the iris, seattered over the 
material, One very beautiful sateen dre t imported, 
has a dark blue ekirt, with a hght blue over-skirt.and waist, 
{ on which bunches of tea-roses ae thrown, The short skirt 
3 of dark Llue is trimmed with deep ruffles of the same, 
headed by narrow rufiies of the light blue, with wreaths of 
tho tea-roses upon it. This has rather « Pompadour offect; 
Dut there are other quaint d in Japauese patterns, to 
say nothing of the fruits, birds, otc. which distract one with 
their beauty. 

‘The foulards are also extremely beautiful this season, and 
pongees are cheaper than they lave been for several yours, 

Thongh the skirts of short dresses are very narrow, the 
draperies are usually so arranged that they have » much 
fuller, pufied-out look. Even when dresses for the house 
are mad¢ with trains, the trains are shorter than those worn, 
a year'or 60 ago. Large, round basques, shorter postillion: 
waista, coat-bodices and. princess dresses are ull equally 
popular, thus the wanirobe of any womun' can: present the 
greatest yariety. A drese-waist may be close and high, or 
open, square, or heart-shape, as suits the wearer's conveui- 
ence; and the sleeves may be of the coat style, or full both 
at top and bottom, like the old “bishop sleeve,” as may be 
desired. Kilt and knife-plaitings on skirts are dividing the 
favor with pufls and gathered flounces, Black Jace, and lace 
woven with steel beads, is much used Tor trimming black 
dresses; and black dresses are by no means out of fashion, 
especially for middle-aged women, 

Mastirs are in the greatest variety; some are Jarge and 
loose, with shizred. sleeves and yokes, and others are only 
small capes that sometimes reach to the waist, and somotimes 
only cover the shoulders. ‘Those capes mre made of silk, and. 
richly trimmed with jet, lace, or fringe; and sometimes are 
made of net, entirely covered with lace, or fringe. More 
sefviceable wraps are made of camel's hair, Cheviot cloth, 
flannel, or other light woolen fabrics, and are of come of the 
many mantle shapes. 

Boxxrrs axp Hars are of Tuscan straw, leghorn, chip, 
and some fine English straws called Dunstable, as well as the 
coarser kinds of straw. They are of all forms and sizes, but 
the small poke and cap, or cottage bonnets, will most likely 
be preferred to the larger ones; and the bats will be pre- 
ferred small for the early summer, and) larger as-tho sim. 
grows hotter. Flowers are somotimes profusely employed, 
and sometimes only one large bunch is used. 






























OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Itun pes Perirs Cars, 
‘Tho fashions, as the spring goes on, are turning more and 
more to the sober and subdued in the matter of walking 
} toilottes. Cashmeres in varying shades of dark biue (the 
marine blue has been rechristened admiral blue) dark red, 
and dark green, are the favorite materials for such costumes, 
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satin being the trimming most in vogue. Black cashmeres, } 
trimmed with satin, are of course always in good style. | 
These sober, quiet-looking dresses are a reaction from the } 
plaids, and mixed goods, and faucy worsted brocades, that | 
have been fashionable for a season or two past. They are 
made with a scarf mantelet or with a jacket, which may be } 
cither half or tight-fitting, by way of a wrap. ‘The corsago | 
is made pointed before and behind, and sloping up a good 
deal upon the hips. ‘The close coat-sleeve maintains its / 
popularity. As to the skirts, overskirts of every style aro } 
soing out of fashion. Three plaited flounces, wide enough } 
to extend from the hem to some little distance above the | 
Knee, are met by a scarf drapery Inid in flat folds, and / 
falling in long looped ends behind. Or else the threo 
plaited flounces, and the scarf-drapery form the trimming of 
the skirt in front, while the back is covered with looped ; 
draperies of the cashmere. Still another style has the skirt } 
covered with three wide-plaited flounces. ‘These reach to the } 
edge of the conuge, which is a deep cuirass. Under tho | 
edge of the corsage is placed a flat scarf of watered silk, with } 
long, broad ends, which are looped behind. Then I have } 
Seen a skirt covered up the front with narrow flounces, | 
headed with threo shirrings, these flounces alternating with 
pnfis of eatin, A plaiting of satin edged the skirt all round, ' 
The back was of cashmere, caught here and there, intoa | 
slight fullness, and bordered all around, and up the juncturo ; 
with the front of the skirt, with a bias band of eatin. The } 
corsage was made with a pointed vest of satin. 3 
Dresses in two imaterials, and in two shades of the same 
color are extensively wort. Short skirts are all the rage for 


CHILDREN’S 











‘all dancing ladies, even for the largest of balls, and the most 


sumptuous of materials, They are made positively short, | 
the hem clearing the ground by full an inch all round. For | 
young girls, satin corsages are worn with skirts of tulle, that | 
graceful material having superseded the heavier nuns’ yeil- ) 
ing. For young married ladies, satin continues to be the } 
material most in vogue, especially for short ball-dresses, 
Ouly middle-aged or elderly ladies, who ave given up all 
ideas of dancing, still cling to the long, stately train, ‘Tho } 
introduction of these short skirtsis bringing about a revival of } 
the use of fine real Ince for dress-trimming, as the Chantilly | 
or point lace flounces can be used on them without any } 
read of the delicate fabric being torn to shreds, as was the { 
case when the long trains were s0 decorated. ‘The flounces | 


are set straight across the front of the skirt in slightly | 








gathered ruifles, or they are arranged to fall over narrow 
Plaitings of satin, set in at either side of the skirt. In the 
first named instance, the lace flounces aro sometimes caught 
hore and there with tiny bouquets of very small flowers. 
Worth has just introduced a’ very beautiful style for long- 
skirted ball-lresses, namely that of shaded dresses; the train 
Deing of the darkest shade, the side breadths or revers.a tint 
lighter, and the front of the lightest hue. For a beautiful 
married lady of the American colony, a tall, pale, stately 
brunette, he has just finished a magnificent satin dress in 
that style. The train is of a now vivid hue, something 
between orange color and golden-brown color, which is | 
called girofé color. The side-pieces of the skirt are in old- 

gold color, and the front is of a delicate pale yellow, crossed | 
with bands of fine embroidery on white floss sill in transpar- } 


; 
} 
{ 
{ 
i 
i 
' 
} 





ent white gauze. The low-necked and short-sleeved-waist | 
are trimmed with bands of the same embroidery. In three ! 
shades of pink, the toilette would be equally beautiful. For / 
an older lady, he has made the corsage and train of emerald- 
green velvet, the side-pieces of the skirt in apple-zreen satin, 
and the skirt-front of satin in the very pulest shade of greon, ° 
& new and delicate tint called April-green (vert d'Acril.) | 
‘arves of shared silk are also shown as an adjunct to the } 
dresses of young indies; they are very wide, and ate com- ; 
posed of a soft twilled surak that docs not crush in tying. 
‘The darkest tint rans along one side, and is shaded to the 
faintest one at tho other. They aro finished at each ond 
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FASHIONS. 








with a large tassel of shaded floss silk, intermixed with seed- 
pearls. 

Flowers are a good deal worn on evening-dresses now. 
‘They ate put on en cordeliere, that is to say, in’ flat garland 
extending from one shoulder to the opposite side of the waist. 
Clusters to match are set amongst the draperies of the skirt, 
and a small knot is placed on the wearer's hair, ‘Tho 
flowers most usually employed are largo crushod roses, or very 
large poppies, aud are worn without any foliage. A lacie 
satin, decorated with large, dark red poppies in that fashion, 
forms an effective toilette for a brunette. Pale pink rosas 
are employed on cream-white, or pure white dresses; and 
white roses on palo pink satin. A charming garniture for a 
pale blue ball-dress is composed of large white poppies, their 
petals shaded to a pale yellow at the contre. 

Bonnets composed of beads are the latest novelty in the 
millinery line, . They are very handsome, very effective, aud 
will prove very desirable. They are of the capotesbape, and 
aro trimmed with flat ostrich feathers, matching the beads 
in hue, and set on around the brim and the back of the 
crown. Garnet beads and smull jet beads form handsomo 
bonnets for elderly Indies, A bonnet of pale blue beads, 


} with a trimming of pale bine and yellow feathers, or ono 


all in white jet, and trimmed with white ostrich plumes, are 
very lovely for younger wearers, 
Lucy Il. Hoorer. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic, 1.—Bor's Dress or Dark Green Pap —The trousers 
Teach to the knee. The deep blouse-waist has a yoke, and ia 
confined by a belt. 

Fic. 1.—Gmv’s' Dress of Bronzk Lex, trimmed with 
colored Russian embroidery. The jacket and tunic open in 
front over the skirt, which is trimmed with three kilt-plaited 
rufiles. Brown straw hut, trimmed with a heayy cord and 
brilliant wing. . 

Fie. mt—Grat’s Dress or Dez Buve Pencarr, figured 
with red spots. The colors are reversed in the bias trim- 
ming. The bodico is plaited in front, and cut in long points 
on the sides to correspond with the handkerchief-shaped 
tunic. Straw hat, trimmed with a long white plume, 





OUR PURCHASING AGENOY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have established 
@ Purchasing “Agency, for their accommodation and benoit. 
Beerything is purchased, with taste anc discretion, by an cxperi- 
enced buyer, at the lowest possible rates. Special attention is given 
to every article purchased ; and the list inclules Ladies’, Gentle- 
men's, aad Children's Wear, Wedding Oudjits, Infants’ Ward- 
robes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, eto. 

Ladies wishing dresses, cloals, sacques, uleters, and wnderieear, 
by sending best and waist measure, length of skirt in front, anit 
giving general directions ax to material and color, will be promptly 
attended to, at extra low prices, 

The advantages gained by orir subscribers. sending their orders 
to our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large 
number acho have been served since il has been established, i the 
saving of money, time, and trouble: 

Somples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. * Circulars, con- 
taining fol particulars, will be sent free to any one writing for 
them. Address all commbnieations to 

MRS, MARY THOMAS, 
P, 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B~In remitting, get a Post-Ofice order, or a draft on Phila- 
delphia, or New York; if these cannot be had, then register your 
Toller, P 
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DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET; FOR CURTAINS, &c., &c. 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“LITTLE SAUCY EYES.” [See the Story] 






































CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR JUNE. CHILD'S STRAW HAT. 

































































































































































HOUSE DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 













































































WALKING DRESSES. 

















HANDKERCHIEF APRON, COLLAR, 


FICHU. CHENILLE PELERINE. 

















FICHU. COIFFURE. LACE MANTILLA, CAPUCHON, 
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PATTERN IN CROCHET. LADY'S SLIPPER: WITH DETAIL, FULL SIZE. 
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IN DARNED NET. BACK OF LADY'S SLIPPER, FULL SIZE. 
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DISTRICT QUICK STEP. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





By SEP. WINNER. 
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THE TRAGEDY IN THE FOREST. 


BY GEORGE C. MAXWELL. 














«Willingly,”’ he said- 
“ T confess I still take an 
interest in all difficult 
cases.” 

When they wereseated 
safe in the carriage, Mr. 
Gresham said: 

“T was not more ex- 
plicit, before the ladies, 
because the accused is 
one they know—Miss 
Stray, She@ has killed 
her father.” 

*Impossible,”’ cried 
Mr. Mordaunt, in an ac- 
cent of horror and in- 
credulity. 

“So I said, when I 
first heard of it. But 
the proof is unanswera- 
ble. Sheis now in Berk- 
ton jail.” 

“IT don't believe a 
word of it,” retorted the 
other, “* We know her 
slightly, yet well enough 
+o make me sure that there’s some mistake about 
| it. No, it can’t be.” 

. His companion shook his head. “T fear you 
are too sanguine. But *you will see and judge 
! for yourself. There is to be an inquest at the 
HE family at Cliffhurst were sitting at / Locks.” 

preakfust, when Gresham, the District The Locks, as the name implied, were on the 
Attorney, drove up to the door. Canal. There had always been a small settle- 

«Come with me to the Forest,” he said to Mr. | ment there, but since the railroad had heen 
Mordaunt, in some excitement. ‘There has” built, and a depot, followed by a post-office, the 
been a terrible murder committed there; and I, hamlet had grown considerably. Close by was 2 
want your advice.” ; gap jn the South Mountain, which led to what 

Mr. MorJaunt was a retired lawyer, who had | was called the Forest, a wild stretch of woodland, 
been particularly celebrated in criminal cases, and i from five to ten miles wide, rimning between 
who spent his summers at the estate he owned, | nearly parallel hills, and extending for some 


called Cliffhurst, a few miles from Berkton. » thirty miles from north-east-to sola The 
(429) 
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mame was well de- 
served, for except- } 
ing a few small} 
houses, scattered ; 
here and there, the 
whole district was 
covered with its or- 


oak and chestnut, 
with here and there 
grim hemlocks and 
The settlers were principally of German 


pines. 
descent, their ancestors having come from the { 


Palatinate, a century and a-half before. They 
retained, in a remarkable degree, the manners 
and customs of the Fatherland. Their hous: 
were generally of stone, frequently with oy 
hanging stories, and often with stone stair-cases 
built outside. 


In one of the wildest parts of this Forest, high ‘ 


up on a spur of the sandstone hills, lived, or 
had lived, old Wilhelm Stray, a usurer, a miser, 
the cruelest of creditors, it was s: 
tyrant to his family and all under him. He was 
supposed, however, to be the richest man in the 
county ; and it was his only child who was now 
accused of his murder, 

‘Tt seems,”’ said the District Attorney, 
his daughter has been clandestinely meeting a ‘ 
young man, and that her father, hearing of it, 











iginal growth of} 






1, and a} 


«that | 





fell into a great rage, 
and threatened to turn 
her out of doors. There 
was nothing against the 
lover, unless it was 
his poverty : his father, 
Col. Wolcott, was once 
member of Congress for 
the adjoining district ; 
he himself is a rising 
young lawyer. The girl 
had first met him, at the 
house of an old school- 
mate; she was at Mrs. 
Collingwood’s boarding- 
school, as perhaps you 
know: for stingy as oll 
Stray was, he appears to 
haye wished his only 
child to be brought up 
likealady. Whatpassed, 
in the interview, between 
father and daughter, is 
not fully known, The 
seryant girl oyer-heard angry words, but could 
not always distinguish their purport: she is 
jsure, however, that, just before the altercation 
{ was oyer, the father threatened to disinherit the 
daughter. Shortly after, the old man left the 
‘house, on foot, to walk to the Locks, where he 
Mfendee to take the train to Berkton. Almost 
' immediately Miss Stray followed. Within twenty 
minutes, a forgeman, going home, came on her, 
in the Gap, standing over the dead body of her 
father. Her agitation, on being detected, was, as 
he says, conclusive evidence of her guilt. But 
| tat of course is only opinion. The damning 
preci are the quarrel; an intelligent motive for 
{the deed; blood on the linen cuff of her right 
jhand; and the finding of an Oriental dagger, 
anon she had long used for a paper cutter, in 
ta thicket close by, as if flung there, when she 
heard the forgeman coming. . The dagger was 
still wet with the crimson stain, by-the-bye, 
} he found.” 
‘What does the daughter say?” 

“Oh! she denies it of course. Says she had 
just discovered the body, and that she was 
horrified at the sight, a horror which the forge- 
man mistook for proof of guilt. The dagger, she 
declares, was last seen by her, that morning, on 
her table. The blood on her cuff she explains, 
| by saying she had stooped to see if her father 
} was really dead, and so stained the linen,”’ 

« Well, I believe her.” 

‘That's because you know her, and pity her. 
Who else could haye done the deed? Who had 
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any motive? Really, you are too old'a man,-too} —‘* Nevertheless, note down where we found it.” 
experienced a lawyer, to let sentimental motives The next place visited was the house of the 
cloud your judgment. The best that can be} murdered man. The corpse was lying on a bed, 
said for her is that she did it in a fit of sudden} but with the clothes still on, awaiting the 
passion: they say her temper is high; she was} coroner's jury. A constable kept watch, to pre- 
goaded to it, perhaps. Another Beatrice Cenci.”” | vent any interference, until the inquest should 











‘God forbid,’ said the other. ‘“ But come, 
we'll say no more, till we have seen for ourselves.” ‘ 
‘The two gentlemen first visited the scene of the / 





aye met. 
¢ himself. 


He was as garrulous as Dogberry 


“Til take my ‘davy,’ that T will,” he said, 


murder. ‘There were no signs of a struggle, such ; “that the gal’s sweet-heart put her up to it. 
as both had expected to 
find. But Mr. Gresham 
said, “The stroke was 
too quick and sure for 
that, I suppose. The 
old man fell and died, 
like an ox, stunned bya 
single blow.” 

“Tam not so sure of 
that,” replied Mr. Mor- 
daunt. “See, here is 
where his shoes were 
planted, firmly, in the 
soil: the deep indenta- 
tion is unmistakable: 
it looks to me as if there 
was some little resist- 
ance, at least.”” 

“But there is no sign 
of any other footsteps.” 

“No, Perhaps the 
assailants stood on this 
rock here. By-the-bye, 
the moss seems to me 
slightly abraded,” 

“T don’t see it, I 
rather think the ‘assail- 
ant wore shoes that 
‘would not make an in- 
dentation, 2 woman’s 
shoe, in fact.” 

“But what is this?” 
eried Mr. Mordaunt. 
He stooped, as he spoke, 
and picked up, about 
two yards from where 
the body had lain, a 
curiously-shaped bution, with a small fragment ;The thing stands to natu’. But they do say 
of green cloth attached to it, The button lay } she has a temper of her own. 'There’s where the 
just at the edge of the thicket, concealed by the } dagger went in,” he added, lifting the sheet. 
overhanging laurels. ‘‘Ifere is something that; A single blow seems to have been sufficient,” 
may give a clue. It looks as if the button had | remarked the District Attorney. 
been torn off ina struggle.” ) Tt was a much stronger one, in my opinion,” 

“Pshaw,” said the District Attorney. said Mr. Mordaunt, after a pause, “than any 
mere coincidence, The button has been there girl's hand could have dealt. Hal’? he added, 
for years, probably. Don’t you see that it is ‘in a whisper, “what does this mean?” 
quite unlike any one you ever saw before ?”” } “What?” asked Mr. Gresham, while the con- 
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atable, having Sl nced the Bneces awalked to aj the fret, in “the girl’s innocence. Now, I am 
window. i sure of it. At present, I am going back to the 

“Don’t you see? The blow was a left-handed } Locks, where everybody about here is known. 
one. Now Miss Stray, as I happen to know, is I am looking, you see, for a left-handed. man, 
not left-handed. } who had some interest in this murder.” 

«This really does look like something, at last,” | } Mr. Gresham shrugged his shoulders, but 
said the other, retiecting. | quietly followed his friend, 

For eyen he could see that the cut, instead of} ‘The inn, at the Locks, was crowded. Every- 
going from right to left, which would have been | body, from a circuit of twenty miles around, had 
the case if the blow had been dealt in the usual ; been attracted thither, by the report of the 
way, went from left to right, as if a left-handed ; tragedy. ‘The real criminal,” Mr. Mordaunt 














person had struck it. \ argued, ‘will, most probably, be there; ‘for he 
But Mr, Gresham’s incredulity returned, after ) will be anxious to hear the coroner’s verdict: L 
& moment. , wonder if his manner will betray him to me.” 


«Don’t let us be too quick,” he said. ‘“Itis; But, amid all the throng, he saw no one, who 
not impossible for a right-handed person to haye } showed the least sign of guilt. ‘The beer-mugs 
struck such a blow: once in a score of times, it ; circulated freely, and the room was filled with 
might happen; perhaps oftener. Besides, you $ tobacco smoke. A dozen voices, at once, dis- 
can't gee away the dagger: that damning } cussed whether the lover had been an accessory, 
fact remains.” ‘for the opinior was universal that the daughter 

“Tt will all explain itself, in good time,” ; was guilty. No, not quite uniyersal, for one man, 
answered Mr. Mordaunt. ‘I had faith, from ‘a hill farmer, from the Forest, ventured to dissent. 

“For where is the 

money?” he said. “1 
paid him three hundred 
and fifty-six dollars, the 
eyening before; some 
money I had borrowed 
from him last year. He 
was, I saw, afraid to 
keep. it, in the house, 
over. night; he feared 
robbers; he told me he 
would take it to bank, 
the first thing, the next 
morning, Now there 
was no money found on 
him.” 

‘The girl robbed him, 
after killing him,” said 
a harsh voice, in answer- 
“ No doubt of it.” 

Mr. Mordaunt looked 
around, quickly. The 
man spoke in German, 
with a Bayarian accent. 
As if to emphasize his 
words, he plunged his. 
beer-mug down on the 
table, with a vigor that. 
made the pipes, lying 
there, rattle. Z’hat beer- 
mug was held in his left 
hand. More than this, 
the button which Mr. 
Mordaunt had found, 
was the buiton belonging 











THE TRAGEDY 
to the uniform’ of the alway Siostes of} 
Bavaria, as he happened to know. 

Mr. Mordaunt turned to his next neighbor. i 

“ Who was that fellow 2” he asked, ; 

“Well, I hardly know. A new-comer here ; | 
just from Germany: lives off in the Forest, by } 
himéelf, They say he’s been making up to the 
servant girl, at old Stray’s, however: she’s} 
believed to have'saved nioney. She has, probably, | 
told him thither mistréss! robbed the old man }} 
he scoms so positive about if!” } 





1 








But this solution was fir from being that of »- 


Mr. Mordaunt.” On'the’ contrary, he attributed | 
the accusation of the'nian, to a desire to sereen | 
himself. As if by a flash, the whole tragedy, | 
from this moment, became clear. ; 

Mr. Mordaunt rose, and leaving” the room, | 
sought the District Attorney. 

« J want two search warrants,” he said. “One { 
for the trunks of the servant girl at Stray’s, and | 
another for the house, or cabin, of a Bavarian, ! 
living, T am told, at the three mile crossroads, j 
in the Forest. Three, or four officers, also, as 
we miy have to mike arrests.” 

“This is tither unusual, as you well know, { 
but we'll stretch a point, to’please you,” » said | 
Mr. Gresham. |“ T’m'afraid your zeal, for once, ; 
however, has outrun your’ jidgment.”” 

‘eTrust ine for that,’” replied Mr. Mordaunt. 
«My easy in these matters, have never 
misled me.” 

Acéérdingly, he found, on searching the Bava- 
rian’s house, just whit he liad expected: the 
green uftforni of a flng-station guard, in Bavaria, 
with one button missing. “Tlie button had evidently 
been vidlently wrénched ' out... The bil of cloth, 
attached to the button, which Mri Mordaunt ; 
had picked up, ‘exactly fitted the rent. toy 

“So far, so good,’ sid Mr. Mordaunt: «Now i 
for the sérvant girl.” } 

On examining her trunks, a roll of notes was / { 
discovered, which the farmer from ‘the Forest, } 
who was brotiglt to the house 'for the purpose, i 
indentified as part of the money hé had paid to } 
the old man; “ See, here is my mirk,”’ he said, } 
showing a’ peculiar cross on each note. xoD} 
always put that on every bill.” 

When this was made’ known’ to the servant, 
the bravado, which she had shown at first, gave 
way, and she confessed’ all. The murder! had 
been suggested by the Bavarian, who was'in the } 
kitchen, when the farmer came to pay off his 
loan. "The mikerly wretch ‘has lived Tong | 
enough,” he argued; “his ‘death wont harm any | 
body; this money will make us rich.” He’s sure, 
you say, to go to bank with it, to-morrow. We} 
will throw Suspicion on his daughter.” { 

Vou. LXXIX.—30. 
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It was then, in discussing this part of the 
| tragedy, that the girl spoke of the dagger of her 
mistress. ‘That is just the thing,’’ cried the 
Bavarian: Get it for me, to-morrow. I will 
hide in the edge of the woods, watching, till I 
see the old man go out: then I will steal down 
to the back-door, and get the dagger from you. 
Leave the rest to me.” 

All''this happened several years ago. The 
Bavarian’ was’ arrested,’ tried, condemned, and 
hang. ‘The girl, by turning State's evidence, 
saved her life: It was not, it’ was discovered, 
the first Serious crimé!of the murderer, | He had 
' fled from Bavaria, to avoid arrest for a homicide 
committed’ there. ‘He had never worn’ his’ old 
uniform, except on the day of Mr. Stray's death : 
and /he ptt it on’ then; thinking it a disguise. 
“But "twas the devil who stiggested it,” he said, 
writhfully: “had I not worn it, Twould have 
never been found ‘out, 'Yes'! the old-man held 
on, tight, and’ éried’ for help': it was some ‘time 
before I could make a ee stroke and * wasn't 
| going to make but one.” 

Miss Stray lived in the strictest seclusion, for 
} more than two years after the tragedy, and then 
wis married to hér lover, in the quietest way, 
éily the Mordaunits being’ present, “Her husband 
is now one of the leading members of the bar, at 
Berkton} where they Yeside, for ble never Went 
baek’to'the house in the Forest. The old edifice 
ig fust fulling to decay, and is said to be haunted, 
strange noises being heard’ at’ ‘nights’ in it, 
Wailings, groans, prayers for mercy, or so the 
excited imagzinitions of the neighbor's funoy. 

» It wis only the other day, that one of Mr. 
Mordaunt’s Gene Nes was dining’ at: Mrs. ENli- 
cote’: 8. 

«Tlet us’ go out on the piazza, and look at the 
stinsét)”” Said the hostess, ak they rose'from table. 
«Yes, darling, you thay come, too,” this to her 
little’ girl, who! was ¢litiging to’ her dress. «Do 
you" krow, that people who haye been abrond, 
tell'mé that the view from here, down the valley, 
is not unlike that from’ Fiesole?”” 

“TJ have-seén that view,’ answered the other. 
‘WAIL this one wants'is the white villas’ scattered 
over the slopes: ’ The scenery is quite as fine.” 

'« Ah,” sighed Mrs. Ellicott, after a long gaze, 
‘how thankful I’ onght'to be “I never thought 
toi be sov-happy. “Under God, too, I owe it, my 
dear, in a great degree, to your father.’ He it 
was) that lifted me"up. from but: of that ‘awful, 
awfal gulf?! oo)! 

She ‘saddenly covered her eyes with both 
hands) and) slidddered And ‘that’ was the only 
time she was’ever heird to allude fo the TracEpy 
In THE Forest ‘ 
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etSAUCY EYES,’ 


BY |ELIZA M, SHERMAN. 





Sire came, smiling, across the fields, her arms } «We shall certainly expect you, dear,” his 
Jaden with hawthorn bloom. . Harold Carleton, ’ mother wrote, ‘this year, and will take no ex- 
as he saw her, thought her the yery incarnation ' cuses, It has: heen two years since you: were 
of Spring, she was so young,’'so/fresh, so full of ’ home, remember. We haye had such an acces- 
exuberant vitality, Yet she,was only acottager’s sion, too, to our society.. Our new rector is a 
child, apparently; for her dress, though neat, was } most, excellent man, and has such a charming 
cheap. She glanced up, at him; as, she passed, } daughter: a yery pretty girl, and so:bright, in- 
with her great, eloquent eyes, half shyly, half : telligent, and) high-bred."} 1 
mischievously. } Now Harold, who had gone, the summer before, 





Harold was fresh from Harvard; and at. eigh 


teen thought) himself quite in another sphere, } 


even in point: of age, from this rustic of thirteen. 
He was disposed to be patronizing. 





o Niagara, the Lakes, and the White Mountains, 
‘had thought, this year, of going salmon fishing 
} to, Labrador; had almost given his promise, in 
; fact; but at this appeal, he wrote back that he 


“‘What’s the hurry, little saucy eyes?" he } would come home, and spend the whole vacation 
said. . “Stop, and, give a fellow a kiss.’ j at Inglewood,’ for, that was: the name, of 
“My name ‘isn’t Saucy Eyes, and you, know } Judge Carleton’s place, ‘‘Dear mamnia, it was 


it. Gentlemen,’’ and she emphasized.the word, 
‘when. they speak to me, call me Miss Kent.” 
She had stopped, for a, moment, to say this, and 
she now walked on, with head erect, and the air 
of @ born’ princess. i i 

‘Whew,’ whistled Harold, «‘ but, I’ve made a 
mess of it. . No cottager’s daughter has an accent 
like that. Who the deuce can she be? A ,regu+ 
lar, little spit-fire, though—’” ‘ 

He ventured to ask the landlord about her, at 
the small inn where he lodged. He had;come to 
this picturesque, hilly region, on a) trout-fishing 
excursion ;, and knew no, one there. 

“Oh! that’s the minister’s daughter,”. was 
the reply. ‘* Had her,arms full of hawthorn, you 
say. Yes! there’s plenty of it, about here; one 
of the few/pluces there is. We've miles of hedges, 
Kate was taking the bloom home toideck. out the 
parlor, L.guess,. She's a rare one for flowers. 
You should see her fix up) the church, at Christ- 
mas. All the young ladies, giye way to, her in 
that, though she is but a childjas.yet.”” 

“If-she grows up as pretty as she is now, 
she'll make many a. fellow’s heart ache; said 
Harold, philosophically, as he helped himself. to 
another brook-trout; and! in five minutes more, 
so excellentiwas the dinner, he had forgotten all 
about the child. 

Years passed... Harold, who, was in ‘his sopho- 
more year when we first met him, had taken his 
degree, and was, now/studying, law, the profession 
of his father, the’ judge, and his grandfather 
before him, Just, before the summer yacation 
began, he is a letter from home, 


so hard on her, last year,’ he said to, himself, 

i The very day that Harold came home,, the 

} rector went away, on a four wecks visit, with his, 

} wife; and)the last words he said to his daughter, 
as he got into,the carriage, were, . ‘Good-bye, 
Katie,.and donjt, forget to, go up to Judge 
Carleton’s, and,ask to haye,the gardener, fo come 
tosee to the garden. The judge told me to send 
for him, ouly yesterday.) , With his aid, we ean 
manage to keep the garden very nice,”’, 

‘«L suppose I might.as.qwell go, at.onge,”’ said 
Kate,;when the.carriage had disappeared. ‘“ Dear 
old papa, Iam sorry you;and ma haye gone; but 
Tm going to; haye; lots of fun, with nobody but 
old black Nannie) to look,after me,” And her 
eyes fairly danced-with the mischief of eighteen. 

Harold Carleton himself was in the garden 
when Katie came in. He had arrived, unexpec- 
tedly, ‘the; night, before, a week sooner than he 
had. expected., Ho jas fond of a little amateur 
gardening, at,times, and was just now bending 
over, a mogss-rose bush, hoe in hand. His back 
yas toward Katie, and she, supposing him to be 
the gardener, called) out ; 

{ ‘Oh, Adam } that’s your name, I hear, please 

fask, Judge Carleton, if he.can spare you for a 

; couple of hours, this;afternoon. It’s Dr, Kent's, 
you know, at the rectory?’ 

Harold. glanced mischievously at the pretty, 
face, half hidden by the tall lilies, which’ she had 
stooped to smell,as she was speaking. Here was 
a chance for some sport, . Kate had never proba- 
: bly seen the new gardener, who had come only 

two days before. Why could not he personate 





“SAUCY 
the old fellow? “It was fortunate for him, that he ; 
had an old coat on, he thought. } 

So, calling Adam, he took the old man into the 
plot, giving him a dollar for hush ‘money; and in | 
the afternoon made his appearance, at the rectory ; | i 
and knocking at the back-door, asked for orders. } 

“Oh, Adam, is it you?” cried Kate, coming 
forward. “Let me show you your work. I'll} 














EYES.” 
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One morning, when Katie went into the garden, 
unexpectedly, she found Adam fanning himself 
with his straw hat, which was usually drawn so 
‘ closely over his eyes, and she caught a quick 
| glance that reminded her of Harold. But it was 
only for a moment. 

He had not seen her, nor did he see her, when 
she quietly seated herself, in a yine-colored 








put on my garden hat, arid be out if'a minute.’ ; summer house, and took out some pretty, graceful 

Harold presented rather a curious appexrance, } work, with which she soon became quite absorbed. 
as he followed Kate down the long walk. His} The long, drowsy afternoon was wearing away. 
usually elegant attire had been exchanged for a} ' Nothing ‘but the tinkle of the little brook, back of 


jacket and trowsers of coarse jean; and his dark, 
curling Hair was’ ¢overed bya’ red wig, similar in | 
color to Adam’s fiery locks. He had assumed the 
same shuffling, awkward gait also. 

“Tere is your work, Adain,’”’ said Kate, “tie 
up these roses; and then weed this bed of{ 
hyacinths; train this Westéeria; and if you have 
any more time, come to me for further orders.’” 

Harold bowed awkwardly, while a mischievous 
gleam shot from the brown eyes, as he proceeded 
to tie up the waywird roses. 

‘This is getting interesting,’ he observed, “T 
wonder what my next order will be. By George! 
but Miss Katie queens it well. What a perfect 
little beauty she is. Whew, how hot it is.” THe 
wiped the perspiration from his’ heated’ brow. 
“T begin to understarid how the original Adam 
must have felt, when commanded to earn his 
bred, by the sweat of his brow. There! the 
wisteria is tied up. Faith, mum,’ he said, as 
Katé reappeared, “1 wiis jist comin’ to see what- 
ever else there was to Ve did.” 

“Tow nice you've made things look,” vied } 
Katie, as! she glanced ‘at the roses and wisteria. } 
“But it’s warm work, isn’t it? Adam's ati 
name, T believe. “I atm glad,” atablly; “to make } H 
your acquaintance, Adam,’” . 4 

“Faith, mum, but it is that same, as you say,”’ 
replied Adam, drawing his straw Hat further down ? 
over his eyes, still further to hide his face. 

«Well, Adam, train up this hedge and then | 
you may go,”’ she answered, and swept away. 

Several days went by. The pretended Adam? 
never failed to be on hand, in the afternoon. Bat 


$ lazy,” 


the rectory ; the sound of the scythe which Adam 
was wielding; and the mirmur df the bees 
broke the silence of the place, Suddenly, Katie's 
ear was arrested by a clear, manly voice, singing 
i bar from a favorite opera, in a rich, ringing 
tenor. She started to her feet, and looked out. 


“Only last evening, she had sung, with Harold 


Carleton, that very song; and this surely was his 
voice again. But no one was in sight, except 
Adam, who was industriously hoeing peas. The 
truth was, Harold, ignorant of Kate’s presence, 
had forgot Himself; but. he was vow furious at 
his indiscretion; for he had heard Katie, and 
knew what called her out. 

“Adam, has Mr. Carleton been Here?” she 
asked. ‘I thotight I héeard him, just now.” 

“No, muni, it’s not yet that T didn’t sty Him,” 
said the apparently stolid Irishman. 

“«T was’ sure it was his yoide,” 
looking just a trifle disappointed. 

He would cross-examine Katie a little, and 
thus discover her réal feeling toward hithself. 
So he asked, carelessly, though his whole heart 
was in her answer. 

“Did yees wish to sny him, Miss? For it’s 
mesilf. _ will be afther sinding the likes of him 
to yeés.”” 

“No,” said Katie, decidedly. ‘Stop talking, 
ind go to work. T ari afraid you are! getting 
and Katie walked off, with her most 
queenly step. 

“Whew,” whistled Harold. “She's too bright 
to be caught in that way. Thinks Adam will tell 
on her. Getting lazy, am I? Well, it ain't 


ghid’ Kate, 


in the morning, Harold Carleton, in his own {because I don’t work hard enough,” with a 
proper person, had fishing, boating, and, pic- nic } doleful gaze at his blistered hands, as-he set 
excursions, most of which. Katie attended, for, by | vigorously to work, adding, “Even as Adam, I 
this time, the judge’s wife had called, Bringing} must win the good opinion of my Eve.” 

her son, and of course, after that, Katie was in- The next afternoon, Katie went to eall on a 
cluded in everything that went on. Katig, too, | friend, and Harold, discontentedly, watched her 
learned to like Harold Carleton yery much, for} departure. It was so pleasant to know that she 
no one more genial, and whole-souled ever ex-} was in the summer house, or about the grounds, 
isted. He was generous to a fault, frank and | that he did not like her to go away. 

j 








open-hearted as the day, and had outgrown the He did not notice her return; nor that she came 
conceit and coxcombery of his youth. to the arbor, soon after, But when he had 
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finished his last order, he threw himself down on} ‘* And you let me work all this time? And it 
a mossy seat, and, tossing off his wig, began } so hot,’ with a crestfallen look. 
fanning himself, vigorously, with his straw hat, “Yes, You deserved it, for your trick. But 
«‘T can’t wear that confounded wig any longer,’ } Lam glad you can work, and obey orders. You 
he exclaimed. ‘It’s color eyen is enough to set } may haye to do so some time, you know.’’ 
me on fire. Now thisis refreshing. Beppo, you; Eyery man has, they say, when he falls in 
scamp! Bring back that wig. What if your; loye,”’ he retorted. 
iistress should come? Whew, must I chase “Yes,” she said, saucily. ‘And you musn’t 
after that dog, this scorching day ?”’ ; hope to be an exception. But there, there, isn’t 
Beppo, Katie’s dog, had run off with the wig, ' that quite enough?’ For he was devouring her 
as the reader has conjectured ; and, on chase being} with kisses. <‘*I declare you’re as impudent 
given to him, rushed to the summer house, and } as you were, five years ago.” 
laid the wig at his mistress’ feet. “ Five years ago!” 
“Why, Beppo, what have you there?’ she “Yes! Oh! you've forgotten. Men always 
cried, ‘It looks like the scalp.of old Adam.} do, It is only women who remember.” 





I wonder if there are any red-skins about.’”” And “What do you mean ?”? 
she broke into a fit of ringing laughter, as she} Her eyes danced with mischief. She was en- 
met the astonished Harold, face to face. * joying his perplexity to the full. 

«Mr. Carleton !’” “Well, I'll tell you a fairy tale. Once on 


“Miss Katie!’ Then, unable to resist it, he} a time—there, stop now, or I'll never get on— 
also broke into a hearty laugh. j there was a little girl, coming across a field, 

its On! so you’re not Adam,’ said Katie, i with her arms full of hawthorn bloom.” He 
demurely, at last. } gave a quick start. Katie went on demurely. 

“No, but I will be, if you'll, only be my Eve,” H ‘And, she met an impudent young fellow, a 

. hecried, witha touch of his old boyish impudence. ; Harvard collegian, who thought himself a prince, 

“Oh! Kate, Miss Kent, darling, I'ye learned to} but-wasn’t. And he called her ‘saucy eyes,’ the 
loye you so;dearly; say you will. We'll make } conceited—’, 
another paradise, where we can be happy to-} ‘What! You're ‘saucy eyes,’ are you? 
gether, and—I shan’t be obliged to work so hard,” } Oh! I remember it all, Who'd haye thought it? 
breaking into laughter, as he saw Katie’s roguish} Why, it’s the jolliest fairy-tale I ever heard. 
look, and wiping his dripping forehead. Only, then, she wouldn’t let me kiss her; and 

“Very well,” said Katie. ‘Ill think of it.{ now—” 
But you must remember, that it was not a woman, “Now, somebody will get his ears boxed, if he 
who made trouble in the garden, this time.’’ ; doesn’t behave himself., One must draw the line 
And she added, archly, ‘but I'll forgive you for } somewhere, and half a hundred, surely—” 
deceiving me, if you will forgive me for—for—” ‘‘Well, since you are go cruel. But when did 

«For what?’ asked Harold, as she hesitated. } you first recognize-me 2” y 

“For not letting you know,, before, that I “The first time I saw you, at leisure, the day 
guessed your secret. I knew, from the begin-} you called with your mother.” 
ning, that you were not Adam. That first day, “And,” said Harold, reflectiyely, ‘there was 
when I pretended to be smelling the lilies, I had } always something in your face, I thought familiar. 
seen you were, at least, not a gardener.” } Yes! after ally you,are Saucy Evss.”’ 
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He took my child upon his knee, Ho fiflod beds of mignonetto, 
‘And tenderly caressed I wore the slondér sprays. 
‘The golden head, that trustfully 
Nestled upon his breast. He sang an old, sweet song to mo, 
i One day among the flowers; 
Teaw with halfaverted eyes, +Now rocks my child upon his knee, 
Saw but I could not speak ; My child, but, ahi! not ours. 
The scarlet stain of swift surprise 
Flush up from heart to cheek. What had life been, had all the dream 
‘ Of olden days been true? 
Did he remomber or forget ‘The things tlat aré—the things that seom— 


‘Those dreamy golden days? Whicli would we, if we know? 
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CHAPTER V. {tions of a Sicilian doctor; and Miss Treherne 


axrna his cue from her, Kenneth Sherwood ; and her maid had enough todo to supplement 
comprehended | the: sweet gravity with which } the Sister of Charity, whom the young count 
Violet ‘Treherne met him, some hours later, when } soon installed as his father’s nurse. 
he-returned from a visit to the offices of the | It happened, oddly enough, that both English 
Marsala company. He made no further reference } consul and clergyman were away, and so no one 
to his ill-timed declaration, deferring it to the / came to disturb the enforced quiet of those sad 
time when, if ever, her brother should be at} days. Sherwood, in his torment of anxiety lest 
liberty. the delayed ransom should cost her brother his 
The next day brought: the letter from Reginald ; life, was little with Miss Treherne, and made 
Treherne to his firm, with the demand for j several journeys over to Naples, ostensibly for 
yansom, and Sherwood found new cause for § his own affairs, which excused his absence. 
alarm, in the attitude of these men, who had the; One night, when the invalid had, at last, 
life of his friend, virtually, in their hands. { pabbled himself to sleep, with Violet’s hand in 
, Am Englishman, named Benton, who was in! his, content to think over his Jost daughter, the 
authority at the offices, went so far as to intimate { poor girl’s fortitude gave way for a little, and, in 
to Sherwood, quite plainly, that his interest in; spite of herself, the tears dropped silently on 
the affair was superfluous; and the Italian | those clasped hands, as she thought of what her 
employées took their tone from him. When Miss | life might be, without the dear brother, who had 
reherne came; however, they were obsequious | been father, mother, all, to her tender years. 
and deyoted, promising all reassuring things,; Suddenly, a sound of steps brought Count 
and protesting that. there was no slightest danger ; Rucellai before her. ‘To her surprise and horror, 
to her brother. 5 on seeing her tears, he fell on his knees, and 
But Kenneth Sherwood had learned enough, ‘ snatching her hands to his lips, poured forth 
from young Treherne, (of his suspicions of the { vows of adoration, mingled with promises'to save 
honesty of these men, to be anxious to have { her brother, if she would listen to him. 
proofs of their good faith. He, therefore, was! Poor Violet, unused to this tropical heat of 
eager to know if they had sent, telegrams to; protestation, and in some sort outraged by such a 
England, for the necessary sums, to make up any ; scene, beside the bed of his sick father, repulsed 
deficit for the ransom of his friend. But the closest | the young man with ill-concealed indignation. 
watch, upon the offices of the Palermitan marine | She was shocked with his bad taste, and unheard 
telegraph, showed him no emissary from the { of presumption. 
Marsala company sending such telegrams. His} “The signore forgets,’ said she, “(that the 
uneasiness became almost unconcealable, as the ; moment is ill-chosen for such words, even if the 
first few days passed, before the demand was ‘illness of his father, and the absence of my 
sent; but it was sent, at last. It had been } brother, did not forbid.” 
delayed, however, until the news would be likely} She stood up bravely, looking into his dark, 
to reach London by ordinary means, and provoke | assionate face, though her own paled, and she 
inquiry ; but now, of course, the necessary sum | trembled almost perceptibly. 
would be immediately telegraphed, and he tried | “Qh, cold Northerner! Bella bionda, how 
to be at rest. } could I be silent, when I saw your tears?” the 
Meantime, Violet Treherne displayed the firm-) Italian burst forth. ‘How can I await the 
ness, which is so eminently characteristic of a return of your brother, when you will not say 
sweet, quiet woman. She kept herself so occu-| the words, the only words which can release 
" pied during these first days, that she left: little } him?” o 
time for brooding and real discouragement. { What could he mean? Violet asked herself. 
The low fever of the poor old marquis dragged ; And, oh, where was Kenneth Sherwood now, 


its weary length, under the antiquated ministra- { when she needed him most? She looked about 
(487) 
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her. The night-light flickered dimly over the } “The mafia knows how to dispose of meddling 
features of the Sister of Charity, asleep at the } persons.” 

bed’s foot, and made the sick man’s pallor ; With these warning words, he left the room, 
ghastly. For some moments she could not speak. } going out -by one door, as Violet’s maid, sent by 
A nameless terror, born of her lonely position, { Sherwood, came to seck her by the other. a 
held her fast. No one to come if she should call. } Violet Treherne was so pale and fragile-looking, 
But she thought of her brother. H as he greeted her after this short absence, that 

“What can you mean, signore conte?” she } Kenneth Sherwood longed to fold her in his 
asked, with feigned assurance. ‘ How can any- {arms and caress her like a suffering child; but 
thing I say affect my brother's release? And you, ; he felt that he must not take! advantage of her 
signore—what can you have to do with robbers 2!’ ; solitude, grief, and anxiety, if he could even be 

“Oh, loveliest Jnglese,”’ he whispered, hoarsely, { sure of her own willingness ; and so he checked 
evidently encouraged in his wild passion, by her | the loving words on his lips, even when she came 
seeming calm. ‘I meant to wait, to be patient ) hurrying to-him, and put both her small hands, 
—helieye me—but your brother will die before } confidingly, in his, making his heart leap with 
the ransom comes—it will be delayed until too } ardent hope. 
late, unless powerful influence is exerted—” ‘All goes well,” he said, in a cheerful voice. 

Violet felt her blood deserting her cheeks, and | « Why do I find you so sad and worn? I must 
her heart laboring, but she struggled bravely; | stop here, and not let you tire yourself out with 
and, eyen then, spoke quietly, if not calmly. { the old marchese.’’ 

«And the influence, if it is yours to exert, will } Oh, are you sure that all will be well? Are 
surely not be lacking? Think, signore conte, of | you sure that there can be no doubt about the 
his life so dear to me, and saye it, if you can. { ransom? Is there no Way to provide against a 
My gratitude shall be yours—my friendship—’ } possible failure?”’ And Violet’s tears threatened 

There was a pleading tremor in her sweet { to drown her sweet eyes, as she held fast to 
voice, as her clasped hands and wet eyes be- | Sherwood’s hands, and poured out her fears. 
sought the man before her; but he seemed} “You may rely upon everything being done, 
only moyed by her loveliness, His breath came | that is humanly possible,” pronounced Sherwood, 
in deep, gasping inspirations, and his eyes shone } with the slow deliberation of a vow, and a tremor 
dangerously as he leaned forward and whispered 1 in his tones, that betokened the deepest feeling. 
in her ear, [ | More explicit he dared not be. 

The tiny pink whorl blushed an outraged | «Forgive me,” she said. “TI should have ° 
crimson, as it conveyed the Italian's words to } known that you would leave nothing undone; but 
Violet Treherne’s pure heart. Could it be, that, } the long night hours—the fears that: I cannot 
under the guise of love’s holy name, any creature, | ayoid—oh, I cannot tell you all I dread—? 


wearing man’s shape, would bargain with a deli- | She checked herself, hastily, to Sherwood’s 
cate woman in distress? Buy a wife with her | great astonishment ; but he made no observation. 
brother's life. And what was this boasted } ‘What is really the mafia?” she asked, after 


influence, which should be able to save Reginald, } an absent pause. 
in defan]t of ransom? As she stood before him, } - “It is a Sicilian society, or worse, a band of 
pale and trembling, thinking these thoughts, with ; brigands, which counts among its numbers some 
her hand pressed upon her struggling heart, there | of the highest and cleverest, as well as the worst 
came to her, through the open window, the sound } and most ignorant, blood of the island. I suppose 
of Kenneth Sherwood’s voice, and it seemed to the ’ there is no reason to doubt that princes and 
poor girl that help had at last arrived. How, she | potentates, as well as the poorest beggar in the 
knew not; but she felt as if she were saved from } streets, are affiliated, and equally bound to obey 
great peril, by this friend’s mere presence. } the behests of its camarilla. But why should we 
The Rucellai frowned, ominously, at this sound ; talk of such infamous things, done in the name 
from below. } of liberty become license ?’? he added, seeing in 
‘Tf you tell the American what [ haye'said,” » Violet's face a new terror, for which he could not 
he whispered, hoarsely, ‘I shall desert your ; account. We will reeover your brother, and 
cause; and then your brother is lost. Let him (then turn our backs upon this misgoverned 
beware how he crosses the path of the Rucellai.” | island, leaving its beauties and treasures of 
“But he will assist; he will do all, anything i antiquity to be deyeloped when infantine United 
for—for my brother,” Violet, protested. Ituly is older, and better able to cope with and 
“A word to him, and he, too, is lost,’” H govern her disobedient children.” 
responded the count, from between his teeth. } “Ifwe might but escape,” sighed Violet. 
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“But we shall, escape; of course,’ said }if I see him again mear you, in the English 
Sherwood, cheerfully. t i garden, as yesterday... He shall pay with his 
«« But if the ransom-money should be stolen, en H life for aspiring to one who has been chosen by 
route, by other |brigands ?” } the Rucellai., Phat 1, to0, am of the mafia, you 

«Then there are:even other ways. Trust me, ) may know, but dare not tell!” 

Miss Violet, Treherne shall not die while I live. i This, then, was the secret of his power. And 
Will you try to believe it?” Ee Violet. Treherne,.had been thus intimate 

With a deep blush, she gave him her hand’ for } with a thief! Not eyen with a brigand, but with 
answer; but at that moment I fear it did not } one who concealed himself beneath title and 
greatly reassure her, to think that he, too, might position, while fattening on the gains of his phy- 
risk his life to save her brother. It seemed to } sically. braver, if not,.more worthy, comrades ! 
her sacrilege to think of any one but Reginald, } Violet's heavt turned sick at the thought of com- 
and yet this’ stranger would be a cruel loss. } paratiye complicity with such a wretch ; but still 
she dared not) yet rebel outright. Each day sho 
hoped for news of the arrival of the ransom, and 

Turn followed’ long, weary days. for Violet } then she was sure she would be relieved from this 
Treherne ; ‘eavh. one: filled with alternite hopes horrible incubus. ; 
and fears, and brave efforts against despair; while} . Since the count’s threat, she, beeame .eyen 
each night: brought» Count Gaetatio, whose visit H afraid of being seen with Sherwood, lest he, too, 
she dared. not avoid, with his threats and prom- | should be spirited away. The papers were full 
ises and cruel tenderness; and the Sister always ; of a similar abduction, which had just taken 
slept soundly, during the ong hour of his visit. ‘place. A young Sicilian had disappeared from 

Many a time, in that week, did Sherwood | the principal theatre, of Palermo. He had gone 
insist that Miss Treherne should leaye the old } out, between the acts, and, his, companions had 
marchese. This daily duty, in these hours of {seen no more of him., Some days later, he was 
cruel suspense, wére, together; too much for her. } exchanged for 1 large sum of money, sent to the 
They: seemed, to wear upon, and exhaust, the i brigands, by. his terrified family, Violet Tre- 
young girl, in a manner‘junaccountable to him. ; herne dared not ask herself what it would cost 
But the fear! of increasing her brother's danger, } her to know Sherwood captured ; so she ayoided 
by resisting the young count’s addresses; openly, i him by, every gentle means, seeing him rarely; 
brought her always to’ the old man’s bedside, at ; and passed the long hours in hoping for news of 
the usual hour, \ | the ransom. 

‘Why should you wish to marry me, if I do } As the days went hy, and each effort to obtain 
not love you?” she asked her tormentor, con- | information at the Marsala offices was so ill- 
stantly. : i received, and. so ,ineffectual, Sherwood began to 

“But young Jadies do not know what Jove | fear that Reginald Treherne’s life was to he sac- 
means, until after marriage; that is for contadine,”’ | rificed,, hy. those who, had) already endangered 
he asserted, with wide-eyed astonishment at the ‘the young man’s fortune by their dishonesty. 
question. ‘‘ You will adore me, when we are , Then; came the last days, of the respite; and 
married, I,shalli make you most happy; and { Sherwood seemed animated hy a feverish activity, 
then mine is one: of the best: names in’ Sicily, as | which even Miss: Treherne noticed. 








CHAPTER, V1. 


Brn 


you surely know.” Was he, wishing; to leave Sicily? She asked 
«But/ how can you saye my brother, even. if | herself, hy what right he jshould be expected to 
you wish ?” ) remain, longer than he originally intended, Was 


‘Leave me the task. Give me only your } he anxious about the beautiful Italian givl’s fate, 
little hand, and.aivow to be ming, and I shall—I | when her own brother had neyer once mentioned 
shall pay the ransom.” F ‘her? (Certain it;was that he found many things 

“ How is it you scan pay so large a sum, at | to occupy |him, and keep him from, Miss. Tre- 
once, when you were to have the American in ' herne's society ;, and the poor girl, feeling it 
your house, forthe sake of the money he could without allowing herself to name and face the 
give you?” she shrewdly demanded, in a moment ‘fact, added. this new trouble to her. already 
of sick, helpless fear, and anger at his cowardly Sheavy burthen. Sherwood, too, on his part, 


persistance. } avoided a. téte-a-téte, “lest he’ might chance, by - 


‘‘Tt is he, thenyavho has,dared to tell you this, } word, or look, to let his cruel anxiety about ler 
and who keeps you from promising that which I ; brother appear. None the less was he sensible 
demand? © Know,) then,’ he ; said, savagely, ‘ of a chill) from Violet's consistent following of 
“that I will have him, too, stolen by the brigands, ! the same line of conduct. 














“Is she doubting me, because I haye been; eyes? She sat weeping and trembling, and eyen 
able, so far, to(do nothing to-restore her brother ?”” } forgot the old marchese’s hour in this trouble. 
he thought. ‘Tt is true that I make aseemingly } What-would the interview be; now that the count 
contemptible figure, remaining supinely: here av} had fulfilled his threat? And how conld she 
her side, and looking on at the daily paling and} permit him to touch the hand, that Sherwood 
thinning of her sweet» face; but I’ must not! had last held? 
speak—no! that would be -worse still.” She sent for Benton. 

The hot dawn and’ hotter sunset painted} | Ile came, vowing that the ransom would still 
glorious colors on sky and sea, but poor Violet’) bein time, and declaring that his: couriers were 
saw them not. The soft starlit night fell, and} ready:to go off with it,at whatever hour it might 
brought no sleep to her weary eyes. Hach \day } arrive. i 
was so fearfully long: And ‘yet! how horrible to; | Miss Treherne also commanded him to seek the 
see their number dwindle, without bringing the; American consul; and take all possible steps for 

. Tansom. Tf only she could have the comfort of Sherwood’s safety; but alas! she knew nothing 
Sherwood’s society, and be cheered by his confit! about his friends, or their power to ransom him. 


dent certainty ! ' Benton promised all things, but added : 

Here he came, along the hot; empty ‘street, “Tf Miss ‘Treherne permits mej I think she is 
just under her baleony, and her tired heart 'flut- | rid/of a meddling impertinent, who might, later, 
tered, as'she heard his steps. | have foreed his acquaintance upon’ the family, 


“Tam come to say good-bye, for my last day | perhaps, with fortuné-hunting intentions,’? 
away. Wish me success,” he said, trying to! Theselast insdlehtwords'sealed Miss Treherne’s 
speak cheerfully, though his“eyes were full of | lips; but in her heart she sighed’: 
traitorous sadness, as he took Violet's small hand i “Oh, Regy, if you were here, he would not 
in his. «*Only one day, or, at most, not’ more} dare—? i 
than two; and then we will both ‘come back— 3 
our runaway, and your deyoted slave.’ And he 4 CHAPTER VII. 
kissed the little hand, almost roughly. Tun day but one before that named for his 

“There is some féle in Naples, surely,” she } ransom, dawned upon Reginald Treherne, after a 
said, her'sad eyes noting a bright blue suit and } weary, sleepless night. He lay, still bound, and 
scarlet cravat, which gaye Sherwood an entirely gazing from the door of his cabin. The stars had 
new and scarcely tasteful look. faded, one by one, from his sight, and now the 

“Only a small concession to the national love { « earliest pipe of half-awakened birds?’ heralded 
for color,” he stammered; and’ then hastehed } the sun, at last. . To-morrow he might hope to 
out of the room. ; hear of his release: at least, it would surely not 

Violet wondered if everything» and everyone } pass withoutnews. But then it might be brigand- 
was to change like him; and sat for long hours } fashion, to put defaulting hostages to death in the 
dreamily brooding, till the afternoon waned, and ; morning. 
the dreaded time for Count Rucellai’s visit ap-} To die thus, like a dog, and he not yet thirty ! 
proached. She had refused to dine; and was If he could but fight’ for his life,-and sell it 
summoning strength to go to the marquis, en- ; dearly, as aiman should. And then ‘Gelsominé, 
couraging herself’ in the hope that 'this‘might be ‘ his beautiful darling. It would not bear thinking 
the last visit she should haye from her tormentor, } of, if he would keep from utter despair, 
when # servant rushed in, breathless, and bring-} Suddenly, there was a stiramong the huts, 
ing terrible news. A detachment of brigands} nearest the path to the windlass basket. Treherne 
had carried off another diligence lond of travellers, } could hear the signals from the Séntinels, Sothe- 
and among the number tlie Signorino Americano! ) one had arrived, and he waited in a fever of im- 

Her informant believed that the raid had taken } patience. 4 
place in the outskirts of the city,and mine host; A soft breeze blew over the sea, and as the 
of the Trinucria confirmed the news of Sher j sun came up in glory, the blossoms began to 





wood’s capture. ' droop ; but soon a general stir became evident, 
Her last friend gone! ‘And possibly by her (‘among the high-banked, white clouds, which hung 
own fault! ; low over the sea, and ehut in the distance, 


Violet Treherne’s was no" feeble character, but} The basket creaked, as it went down and up, 
this came near crushing her. She was stunned; / down and up. But if was’ too far off for Trehorne 
but it seemed to her she must do something;' and ; to beable to distinguish its contents, as they were 
yet, what could she do for this. stranger—this | brought to. the plateau. At last, he was sure of 
merest trayelling acquaintance, in the world’s ; twohuman arrivals, and one—bound like himself, 


if 
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but probably also living, was left lying in his } © So much difficulty, however, had the Sicilian 
bonds, while the chief welcomed the new comers, } bandit to explain this to Treherne, who only 
and read wm letter they brought. Then certain ec his patois, that lie turned and 
packets changed hands, and» Treherne’s heart } called Sherwood to his aid. 
leaped, thinking of his ransom; ‘Perhaps it was i Tell the Signore Ingles’ that another week is 
come at last i all that'I shall grant, and that his life will pay 
But what did he see? Someone eut the bonds | forany further delay,” said the brigand, savagely. 
of the man who lay there, and all/ationve he'rec- } ‘« He knows that the money will not save him, if 
ognized Sherwood himself, i jhe tries to speak to the other prisoners,” was 
Sherwood here? And who was left to care for | added, significantly. 
Violet? Allat once he became aware of the fact, Sherwood lounged up to his former friend; 
that his tranquility of mind, where his sister was } and gaping skywards, with well-feigned stupidity, 
concerned, had depended on Sherwood’s vicinity } mumbled, in d low voice, in English, 
to and protection of her. Oh, would Sherwood } } “Not aword! Be wide awake for anything. 
neyer leave off gazing stupidly about him, and } Your:sister is all right. Where is the other 
come néar—near enough to be! questioned ? $ girl?” 
‘There seemed no chance of it. } » “In the third cabin,” responded ‘Treherne, his 
First, he had a long conversation with ‘Capo ; voice nearly suffocated with renewed hope; yet 
Leone, and he, too, wrote the usual letter, proba- } puzzled as to;what it all meant. 
bly commanding the payment of his own ransom, “If anything happens, look out’ for her, and 
Then Treherne was witness to a leisurely break- } make forthe séa.’’» He then began to interpret. 
fast, to which the young Ameridan. did ample } Finally, he lifted his hat, and strolled men as 
justice, not neglecting the sandwiches of figs ‘and $ if bored with the duty. 
hum, and the mare’s-milk cheese. Would henever ; All day long Treherne watched his friend, 
finish, and approach, that he might give news of ) who. did not, approach. - At dusk Shefwood 
Violet and Palermo? ‘again wandered aimlessly about, and chanced! to 
Apparently not, for, having satisfied his appe- ; come near Treherne. , He took off his Hat;and 
tite, he put a large white silk pocket-handker- ‘bowed politely again, offering a hand-shake, which 
chief over his hat, inthe guise of m puggeree, and / left in his friend’s hand a small, sharp knife, 
strolled off; not even in the direction of the sea, ; strong enovigh to cut his bonds. 
but climbing the nearest peak, with great effort, i ‘At moon‘vise,’’ he said, ‘as if/saluting, and 
after his night’s fatigue, and standing in full ) went off toward his own allotted ¢abin. 
relief agiinst the lot blué of the sky, near the } A large detachment of brigands, headed hy 
ruined tower. ‘Treherie remarked that ‘he was ' their renowned chief, had : trimped away early in 
dressed in a startling suit of vivid blue, and wore } | the afterrioon, probably upon predatory thoughts 
a big scarlet neck-tie; and ‘yet he could not } intent, as they had knives as'well as pistols in 
remember in Sherwood a taste for such bizarre | ‘their red sashes, and their rifles: gleamed over 
apparel. That, however, was not singular, when ? ; their shoulders. 
he recalled the brevity of their acquaintance. } Night fell. The others went to bed. Sherwood 
Would the donkey: never cease regaling his taste ; strolledidown’ to the shore quite late, and visited 
for a sea view, and come nearer? {all the sentinels, the last thing before dis- 
At last! Sherwood took off his hat, with the ; appearing into his cabin. 
small sheet by wyy of puggeree, and waved it Treherne lay, looking out over the dark ‘sca, 
over his \head, as if saluting the sea. Then he } which reflected, on) its ‘tranquil’ bésom, the 
came gingerly down, and reached the plateau, as t ‘ myriad, stars in the heavens, when the silver 
‘Treherne was taking his coffee and black bread ; ‘ sickle of the sweet new moon peeped over the 
breakfasts t brow of the next hill. Almost at the same 
What did the fellow mean? He stuck ‘a glass : instant a rocket was seen’ to. mount from each of 
in his eye, as he approached ‘Treherne, and dis- ; a couple of yachts, becalmedin the space between 
charged his face of all expression. Before that | the headlands, and two boats. put: off from each 
astonished young man hed time to ask an ex- ‘vessel, making 'shorewards, 
planation, Capo Leone appeared, A portion of! | The time had come now, Treherne felt intats 
Treherne’s ransom, it now seemed, had been ‘ tively, to sever his bonds ;~and in a few moments 
sent, as 2 sort of sop fo Cerberus, and it)was ; he was a freeman. » But he lay quiet still, until 
prayed that the Capo Briganti would have patience he should see what he could do with his liberty. 
for yet some days, when the fuJl sum would be One of his jailors snoréd. outside, the other 
made up out of funds telegraphed from England. ; was smoking a meditative pipe within. 
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Suddenly, there was a crash of firearms, below { likely to be fonl play,at your place. I fear your 
the cliff, and in a few,moments the bed of the } managersare hand-and-glove with these beggars,’’ 
dry water-course, which) served as a road-way, } said Sherwood. «‘I had no end of trouble, just 
was full of struggling men, upon whom the new } to see your letter, although your people knew 
moon threw a soft light, Oaths, blows and ; that Miss Treherne trusted me, When they 
pistol-shots rang out, onthe: still air, and Tre- : showed it, on her demand, I saw your phonetic 
herne's guardians, feeling sure of his bonds, ran ; niessage,/ with the description of the coast and 
off to haye a share in the fray, tower, How did you know anyone understood 
Quick.as thought, Treherne dashed into the i the signs?” 
next cabin but one, and shoving the resisting } | I didn’t/know; but I hoped it. You Ameri- 
Women out of his path, found the loyely Italian } cans dabble in all sorts of knowledge,” 




















Weeping .on her couch, “Luckily, I should say ; for'no one at your 
With a tender ery she ran to his protecting ; place noticed the crabbed characters.” 
arms, and they fled together across: the: plateau, 2 Does Violet know of your expedition ?”’ asked 


and down the steep water-way, into the’ middle } Treherne. : 

of the knot of struggling men there. The} ‘Nota word. How could I tell,how it would 
brigands were fighting bravely, but! the surprise penccoed, And she, needed no new anxiety. 
had caught many without arms; and the besieg- } She thinks me in Naples, about:your ransom.” 
ing party, being double the number of their} Sherwood was courteous to the young Italian 
adversaries, the victory was soon decided: Mean- } girl, but asked his friend: no questions ; indeed, 
while, Treherne had fied’ to the shore, and } question and answer were searcely needed, so 
lifted: Gelsoming into one of tlie boats. complete was Treherne’s devotion, 

Presently, down the hill came the vi¢torious The night breeze soon wafted the two out to 
party, and assembled on the shore to re-embark. | sea, but, alas! the morning found them still 

"My brave fellows, what is the damage?” } within a good day’s sail distant from Palermo, 
called out Sherwood. and in a dead calm. 

‘‘A: broken head or ‘two; and certain flesh | It is to be doubted if Reginald Treherne would 
wounds—I think that is all,’” responded some- } have grumbled, however, if the yoyage had been 
one. longer ;: but his accounts of Gitano dei Rucellai’s 

«And where is Treherne 2” } complicity with the brigands, lengthened Sher- 

‘Here am I,” he answered,.exultants “Has } wood’s face, and-wrinkled his brow, ‘though he 
anyone a boat-clonk ?”* boty said nothing. 

Someone counted up’ the numbers; none were } To what. end should he tell her brother, that 
missing; so a speedy embarkation was effected; } Violet Treherne was nearly alone, in the yillain’s 
and soon all were on board the two yachts. | aouietyy in their absence? t 

The Italian girl was warmly welcomed by} Patience! A. stiff breeze would sopn bring 
Sherwood, who told her of her father’s illness, } them into the midst of the matter: 
though able to promise his speedy recovery, with } . If only this pink of Sicilian birth and breeding 
her help, should not spirit her also away, before a favoring 

Where in the world did you find all these } breeze could bring them to her assistance! 
jolly tars?” asked ‘Treherne, never able to leave 
off shaking them by the hand. : CHAPTER VIII. 

“Part of them are English, from a ship in Tue long, sultry day draws toa close, and with 
port at Palermo, and part recruits from an 3 the approach of evening, the sea, which had, all 
American merchantman at Naples. We were ; day, shone like a furnace of melted steel, took on 
only about forty, and we trounced those Italian ; iridescent tints, softening into’ purple in the 
beggars finely. shadow of the hills. The “African, wind,” 

“I was to be captured on purpose,” continued } which ‘had blown steadily for a week, its hot 
Sherwood. “so as to signal to! the yachts the } breath taking life from the air, and strength from 
exact spot where you! were to be tound; then, at’; the tense nerves, at last died away; and the 
the fixst peep of the new moon, the bluejackets } beautiful city, on fire from the glowing water's 
were to come ashoré, and swarm up the road. | I ; edge to its loftiest glittering \spire, with the 
think» we cooked their goose completely. ‘The! sunset’s glory, began to fade into a series of 
sentinels are still asleep, from the ‘effects of my'} white’ silhouettes, traced upon the violet back- 
drugged segars.” |) $ i ground of the evening sky. 

And the ransom 2" i The streets, ‘so lately deserted, now become 
:, “Thai’s the deuce of it; you see. ‘There's } peopled again. Men and women sat, propped 
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against the lintels; and tiny babies, without a{ own rooms. But if the Rucellaijshould seek her 
scrap of clothing, lay on the stones, in the naxrow { there, with no one but the) helpless and incom- 
streets, quite silent, their great. black eyes ; prehending English servant fox protection? 

astonished to see the stars come, one’ by. one, out At least, here, beside-his father’s sick bed, 
of the vaporous film which glouds the sky, } there could be nojreal personal; danger, and she 
donkies and horses turning carefully out of their might be able still to temporise. 
; 














path, without guidance, to avoid walking on the} Steps! The count was coming, as usual, to 
innocent creatures. make his daily yisit to his old father—at least, 
The street Arab, the same genus, with trifling ; ‘this was his ostensible errand, The door has 
variations, in all known countries,, haying slept | 3 opened softly, and, in.a moment, he is' before her, 
away the afternoon oppression, comes ont, in} his usually dark visage blanched to, a yellow 
great force, and of both sexes; and as soon as the } pallor, by, strong emotion, and his eyes shining 
dusk is really decided, sets about the successful } covetously. He strides. straight toward Violet, 
persecution of the Palermitan noblesse, which ; and seizing her hand, kissed its trembling fingers, 
has begun to fill the wide streets, the Villa Giulia, ; passionately. 
and the English gardens, } She started to her feet; but,he holds her hand 
It is too late in the season for forestieri ; but | fast, with a warning gesture toward his sleeping 
many a kind glance is bent upon the shadowy ; father; the exulting smile on his blanched face 
form of the only representative of that class, i filling her with new speechless terror. 
solitary, in the high hotel balcony; the povera; ‘Did I not tell you that I only could’ save 
Signorina Inglesi,, whose brother is with the your brother?” he whispered, ‘(What would 
cammorra, and who sits looking hopelessly outinto you do, now that the ransom comes not, if I 
the night. Her sweet, fresh cheeks are now pale | could not grant, you his /life—I whom you love 
enough, and her eyes haye a wildness, quite; not? And that accursed American—eall him now 
foreign to their usual gentle expression, as she } to your rescue.” 
awaits the nightly summons to the bedside of the; | Eyen then, with death in her heart, her brave 
Marchese dei Rucellai—the poor, old man, who} soul would not yield. She threw off his 
calls her by the name of his lost daughter, and is | detaining hand, and, facing him, courageously, 
happy in her visit. said : 
That horrible visit, which will begin in peace,; ‘In my country, a braye man would scorn to 
and the benison of the gentle old man, and end—} frighten a woman, and she unprotected. Stand 
. how? there, Count Rucellai, and jell me what you 
The last interview had heen stormy enough on{ mean, There are yet twenty-four; hours, in 
the lover’s part, and Violet had feared that she } which I hope for my brother's ransom. Even 
would be obliged to call for help. And yet, how } Sicilian brigands,’’ and here she looked at him 
could she dare him to do his worst, »with{ scornfully, from head to, heel, ‘keep their 
Reginald—with both those dear lives, perhaps, | pledged word.” 
in his unserupulous hands? } “ Brava: signorina!”” he gneered, though he 
A message came from the old marquis; and | kept his distance. ‘And what if J tell her that 
still she lingered, sick at heart, with dread of! there will be no time to send the money. to the 
what must follow. A second summons. Why mountains now, though it should arrive. to- 
should she distress the sick man? At least, this { morrow, as it doubtless will do. ‘To-morrow, at 
one kindness remained to do; and she rose and ; the hour of twenty-three, when’the sun sets, her 
went slowly down the long corridor. { brother will die—unless—unless she giyes her- 
After a few loving words, the marquis began ; self to me so soon—so soon that I can send a 
to drowse, and under the magnetism of her touch, ; mounted courier with orders to ride his horses to 
he soon murmured his accustomed blessing, and { death, that he may be in time.” 
dropped asleep. { Hesaw her face change, asthe cruel truth came 
Sister Hieronyma trotted” softly about the; hometoher. He say, and exulted in the hunted, 
chamber. for a while; but with the last bell-notes / despairing look which came over it, as her 
of the Angelus, she, too, sought her accustomed } shaking hands held; her temples fast, and her 
easy chair; and soon the sound of her murmured ; form swayed to aud fro, One wild glance about 
orisons ceased, to be followed by a faint noise, the quiet. chamber,;and then she turned and fled 
as of a distant and laboring. steam engine—the } down the corridor to her own rooms, perhaps 
gentle snore of her evening nap. { only to escape him, or with some vague idea of 
The silence became oppressive, More than ; help in the presence of anyone else. The door 
once, poor Violet started up to take refuge in her } of her salon was. wide open, and the maid not 
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there; and as if this trifle were the added straw } old fishwoman, for the retention of her small 
‘to hér terrible burthen, she fell fainting to the | dowry by her family. 


floor. e ‘Treherne wished to reject all idea of receiving 
——— anything with his wife; but Sherwood made him 
CHAPTER IX. } promise ‘to do no such thing under the ¢ircum- 

{ ig 


Tue count, who had followed her, lifted her \stances. It would be time’ enough to be generous, 
insensible body to a sofa, Then kneeling beside | he said, when the marquis should be party to 
her, he devoured her hands with eager kisses. } the bargain. The American was shrewd, and 
As he was about to touch her pure, defenseless | saw that young Rucellai would be glad to be rid 
lips, with his cowardly ones, a sound of hurried | of the future care of his sister, on any terms, 
steps in the corridor arrested him; and ‘while { now that her escape from the brigands, with the 
his‘excited brain strove to define the nteaning of ) two young forestieri, would render her somewhat 
the interruption, some one made a leap from the ; ineligible for any Italian marriage. 
door behind ‘him, and’ seizing him by his long } » Meantime, the two young men were obliged to 
hair, dragged him backward across the room. } eorced) their indignation at the man’s unscrupu- 
He lay ‘ther’ protie, amidst furious English | jous pursuit of poor Violet. They did this for 
faces, a man’s foot’ on his chest, whose pressure } his sister's sake; and Miss Trcherne herself 
warned him to lie still. never told the full history of those terrible days. 

What was this? The young Englishman, } What would’ be the use, since Hucellai was soon 
kneeling inthe same place by his’ sister, and } ¢o be her brother-it-law ? 
kissing her in a very un-English fashion; while The old marquis seemed quite unaware of the 
Gelsominé, the daughter of the proud Rucellai, } substitution of his own daughter for Violet, when 
knelt, in her’ furn, to his own yietor, pleading, falie iidae’” the’ waial twilight visit, which the 
with tears, for ‘his release | physician had insisted she should await, lest any 

A few moments more, and Sherwood, grimly, } shock of unnecessary “premature information 
permitted him to rise. Then he cleared the’room } should retard her futher’s eure. 
of all but the’ persons immediately concerned. As “You are getting well, darling father,” she 
he was about to close the door, Count Rucellai, who } whispered, aS’ she held herself resolutely quiet, 
had by this time recalled himself, made a motion { and even restrained kisses as well as tears, in 
to pass out, ordering his sister to follow him. this dear moment of reunion, lest he should 

“'Scuse, signore mio,’” said Sherwood, “but my i suspect her recent peril. 
friend there will have something to say to you,} “Si, Bimbita mia. I am getting well and 
fis soon as his sister is restored to consciousness ; | strong again, thanks to thy dear care; but how 
and xo, you will pardon me for detainiyg you.” ; hast thou escaped from the brigands. No one has 

With the lovely Gelsominé’s assistance, Tre- H told me, because I was so ill. Tell me, darling.” 
herne had goon brought back life and color 1 “Thou knowest that the American, in our 
his sister's face; but the sudden joy of his j house, liad a friend—an Inglesi—taken when I 
presence was too much for the podr girl’s sorely } was? Well, Carino, he has saved me-—at least— 
tried strength ; she fainted, a second time; and } the’ two haye——” , 
then it was all fo do over again. Tt was not until} “God and the Virgin bless and make them 
Sherwood himself carried lier to:an arm-chair, on happy !” pronounced the good old man, fervently. 
the ‘wide balcony, that she could really believe |“ When am I to see them? Have I been long ill, 
she was not dreaming: my beautiful one?” 

Leaving her, with her hand in the contessina’s |“ A weary time, my soul!” sighed Gelsominé, 
—the two sweet girls already sure of loving each | holding him close, “but thou art now cured. 
other—to hear and recount all the events of | Coitld I tell thee how happy I'am? First, that 
these past terrible days, and ‘the good news of } iho art better, and then—then, that the Inglesi 
the approaching convalescence of the old marchese, } loves me—loves thy little one, and that she, too, 
the two gentlemen returned to the baffled Sicilian | loves him?” 
within. She hid her face on the old marchese’s breast, 

He ‘seemea to feel tlie shame and dishonor of } but her pink ears showed her blushes. 
his conduct, as a man and a gentleman, ery | “Ts it so, then? And does he know of thy 
little. With him, inspite of his long lineage, the | small portion?” eagerly demanded the father. 
rank was ‘but the gtiinen stamp.” At heart, “But he is of the Wodehouses, who are so 
he was utferly selfish ; and as soon as he heard jrich, and will be content With ever so little, 
of Treherne’s proposal for his sister's hand, he } because ‘he loves me, babbo—loves your little 
took heart of grace, and began to bargain, like an | Gelsomin¢,” she asserted, with many kisses, 
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The old man could well fatten in any folly for } } One beautiful April evening, as the usual 
her sake, when he lifted the happy face from its } skirmishing is going on between certain blonde 
concealment. ; and brown babies and their nurses, in the Joggie, 

Tt was not so easy to dispose of Sherwood’s jon the top of the;Rucellai palace, about that vexed 
case. When it became known in England, to | question of going to bed, we may listen to the 
potential and even titled relatives, thatan Ameri- § conversation of the four persons, who lean on the 
can, and one believed to have little fortune, { ‘ parapet, and look out over the purple sea. 
sought the wealthy Miss Treherne in marriage, i Stromboli is, throwing his fiery rockets into the 
there was much fluttering of aristocratic wings. ; afterglow, and a fleet of red-sailed fishing boats is 
But when Treherne arrived in England, they { coming into’ port, while the long, wavy line of 
found it expedient to assume another tone: mountains is fast fading into indistinctness, and 

“ Which one-among you would have taken‘all ; cottage lights begin to spangle'the’shadows, 
the money he could command, and, without hope ‘*T don't know that I really ever did propose,” 
of his own ransom, thrown himself into the { Silys Treherne, with a meditative air, ‘* now that 
brigand’s power, to save me for my sister, whom | \ Dthink of it.” 
he loved? Andhe did this, too, atthe probable |. The beautiful woman at his elbow, first turns 
cost of his own life.’” on him big; soft, reproachful eyes; but her coral. 

“But, Regy, dear ; a young man, whom no one } lips part in a merry ldugh, as she shakes her 
knows,” feebly urged one. i hand at him. 

“Twill present you all with pleasure;{he} ‘And I,” says Sherwood, “TI only offered a 
said, “and it will ‘be the greatest honor of your ; helping hand ‘to Miss Tréherne, and'she immedi- 
lives to know him.’’ } ately clasped me about the neck.” 

No one, therefore, was able to prevent the ‘After the manner of mermaids,” explained 
marriage. But: it was astonishing what an | Violet Sherwood, tranquilly. “As wo were at 
ameliorating effect it had upon the minds of the } {the bottom of the sea, there! yas nothing else to 
relations, when. Kenneth Sherwood was found to } } do? 
possess a respectable share of this world’s goods. {| ** God’ bless my eee is Violet’s charac- 

The old» marchese spends’ his summers in { teristic answer. 

England; and his winters in his ‘beautiful ;~ ‘ My'Engliskman loves his dowerless wife?” 
Palermitan home, which his daughter is never } couxes'the stately Palermitan. 
tired of embellishing. 5 “Goose !'” is the perfectly satisfactory answer. 























oTHEY ARE NOT LOST 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN. 





‘Tim dead aro only 80 in name. Sometimes wo feel that thoy hayo been 
All'roand, they live and move, All day beside us, too. 

‘Unseon, unheard, yet still the same, So tose, tho wall Betweon go thin 
Still watching us with love. A touch might break it through, 


Sometimes they come to us at night. 
‘They speak, how real they scem! 

We sigh to'see the morning light, 
And woo again our dream, 


In joy or grief, by night or day, 
Their sympathy they prove. 

‘They are not lost, they live alway, 
And guard us with their love, 





WOMAN. 





BY W. Bs. MITCHELL, 








Tr earthy in one brief day might lose 
‘The moon and stars, and smiling skies, 
The deep, green Woods, the qnestily rose, 
And all fairflow'rs; tho hills that rise, 
And lovely vales that sleep beloyy, 
‘And babbling brooks, the dreamy sea, 
‘And rivers, broad and bright that flow, 
And ull the beautootis things that be— 


AIL but the sun for lifo and light, 
Though Nature hid her face to mourn 

These vanished things 60 fair and bright 
Which never should again adorn, 

Oh, woman, mightst them still abide 
And time become eternity, 

And man had lost all things.beside, 
He fain would linger ere with thee! 


ELSTE’S WEAKNESS. 





BY FRANK!) LEE BENEDIOT. 





Exste Maxyers had,\a weakness for making} It came to bevregarded, as a settled thing, that 
matches between her, friends. | Of, course, im- ; Miss Manners would neyer marry. Somehow, 
mediately you.conjure up a vision of a plotting, } everybody appeared to look on her as a widow, 
middle-aged lady; either wife or widow.) In } and think it right and natural she should have 
reality, she was just. six-and-twenty, but looked } the,freedom of one. Young givls always told her 
preposterously. girlish, owing to her diminutive } their secrets; masculine friends confided in her; 
stature, her. marvyellously fair complexion, her } and, altogether, a stranger hearing her talked 
eager, wonderi ing, blue eyes, and her sensitive; } about, would have supposed she must be fifty, at 
flexible mouth; which was, yet full of character. ; least; There;were plenty of men who had loved 
But.Miss Manners did, her best to atone for what } her, or knew they could haye loved her; but one 


she considered these defects, by, wearing rich, 
heavy gowns of a sober hue, and being exceed- 
ingly, dignified; 

Miss Manners was an heiress, and. resided on 
the Hudson river, and though numerous grand 
people liyed about her, or spent their summers 
there, she was a sort of queen of the county, in 
spite of her being unmarried, 
with her, but Elsie was rightfully and legally the 
mistress of the domain; forit had been hequeathed 
to her by a deceased uncle. 

Elsie Manners had, lived her romance, long 
before, so long that she had outgrown the pain, 
though its effect showed plainly in all her views 
and theories. She and handsome George Delancey 
had been lovers, when she was a mite of six, and 
he a winning, rebellious, tyrannical boy of six- } 
teen. Their birthdays both Gime on the tiFentioth | 





and all put the idea by as too insane eyén for 
contemplation. 

She was a happy woman, She enjoyed life, 
liked gayety, appreciated her vast fortune, and 
did great good with it; and, besides, was an 
earnest student. _ The real secret of her content- 
ment, lay in the fact that she was always oceu+ 


Her mother resided ; pied. So nine years had gone by—nine whole 


years—and Elsie’s twenty-sixth birthday had 
come, 

Tt was the loveliest weather imaginable, really 
seeming as if nature desired to contribute her 
quota towards rendering Miss Manners! ,féte, 
a complete success. She always gave al féte on 
her birthday; and this one promised to exceed 
all former ones. 

Yet only the night before, the festivities 
) narrowly escaped being ‘turned into a season of 


of May, and when this day arrived, that saw} mourning; and they would inevitably have been, 
Elsie seventeen, they were to have-been' married. } | but ‘for Mr, Gerald Levison’s presence of mind. 
But George Delancey was thrown out of his car- | | Miss Manners and her guests, for her house was 
riage, onthe ¥oad'to the church, and! picked up} always full at this season, were spending the 
dead. No girl ever had a more fortunate escape. i evening, along with numerous other people, at 
In spite of his charming traits, he had crammed } the dwelling of one of her neighbors. There 
more wickedness me) his brief life, than the } were fire-works on the lawn, when some misdi- 
generality of men minige to cotmit in three-} } rected wheel or serpent, sent a shower of sparks 
score and ten years. towards Miss: Manners, and ignited lier gown. 
When Elsie’s despair was a month old, from ; Gerald Levison chanced to stand’ neat her. He 
three different sources came the first proofs of} caught up a heavy shawl, which some old lady 
her lover's real character. In the satisfying; had brought out, and finding no excuse for 
herself that these were true, she learne@—as | Wearing, had flung over the back of a bench. 
much as a young, innocent girl could learn— } Mr. Leyison wrapped this about Miss Manners, 
what hig career had been. I do not tell you} + and extinguished the flames, before any one else 
the stories; but I will tell you one thing; in} } had time hardly to see the accident. 
every way possiblé, SHe ‘aidéd his Viclinis—God } Miss Manners escaped with only a burn on 
bless her! i her left arm, and Mr. Levison with some seorches 
When she was nineteen, she went out into thei on his hands, But the incident rendered the 
world again, and assumed her place. The terrible } birthday féte a more enthusiastic affair even than 
tragedy, which had desolated her girlhood, gave } usual, and, naturally, people made a hero of 
her a sort of sanctity, in the minds of all about. } Gerald Leyison, a good deal to his annoyance. 
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PORN eae 
By profession, he was'an artist, and beginning | warm friends, in the meantime. She had long 
to be well known in his profession. He had’ | been’ promising her portrait to her old friend, 
lately returned from Europe, tind had arrived at, Mrs. Phillips ;-and Gerald painted it; and the 
his cousin’s, on the day of the accident. Miss | many outs thus spent together, proved to: Miss 
Manners had never met ‘him, and as she had only ; Manners that her’ first impressions had ‘been 
reached the house, a very sho#t time: previous to } justly founded. 
the disaster, thete had been no opportunity for | ‘After all, May Gifford arrived unexpectedly. 
the hostess to present these two to each other. She found Elsie ahd Levison in the painting- 
Nor did any introduction give an opportunity for } room, whither she went at once. 


Miss Manners to express her gratitude; for Mr. 
Levison disappeared, before tle excitement Isub- ; 
sided, and did not make his appéarance again. 

He had been included in his‘host’s'invitation ( 
to the birthday’ féte, and ine the ‘mornitig, it H 
seemed to Miss Manners only fitting, that she H 
should write a hot to’her friend, Mrs. Hastings, 
saying how deeply grateful she felt, and hoping } 
that Mr. Levison’s injuries would not prevent his 
giving her the pleasure of seeing him. 

Miss Manners was'alveady the possessor of two ; 
of Gerald’s pictures; for she entertained n great i 
admiration for his genius, a firm belief in his } 





‘e But I am not Satisfied)” he was saying, as he 
laid down his palette, and'looked from the origi- 
nal to the portrait, and back again at her, shuk+ 
ing his head) thie-wliile! © There is something 
wanting. It is a fair likeness, if you will} but 
there'd an expression I lave not caught—how- 
ever, there’s one comfort, I'don’t believe anybody: 
else’ could.” f 

“Tam glad it is a coinfort,” returned’ Miss 
Manners, Jaughing ; ‘but it is a-very poor com- 
pliment to so good # sitter ag I flatter myself T 
have’ proved.” t 

“That is just the trouble—you haye not been 


future. She was prepared,’ too, personally ‘to } at all a) good: sitter,” “lie cried, laughing too. 
liké him, from many things which had been told ; « But I suppose it is not your fault, that your 
her, in regird! to his generosity, ‘his perseverance, * fied declines to’ retain the same’ expression, for 
the fortitude with which he had borne! the ; two consecutive minutes.” 
_ reverses of fortune, that had changed him, from } Theil you can't*bliine me!” she said. 
an amateur artist tow professional’ one. “TJ cannot imagine any human being blaming 
It was to be! expected) that’ an acquaintance, > you for anything,” replied Levison, ’so eagerly 
began under such “auspices, would’ progress ; that he was startled by the sound of his own 
smoothly, and that Miss Manners should! be more } voice, and feared’ lie had ‘betriyed himself’ 
than ever’ prepossessed in his favor. But What} Just then the door opened: Levison ‘was 
helped them most, was the fact tliat he seemed ; standing with his back! towards it, bending over 
to avoid her, at’ first; and Elsie, certdim! this | his paint-box, by way of giving himself’ some+ 
arose from a wish to show Her, that he had no’ thing to do, while wondering if Miss Mannors 
mind to, overrate his service in her bebalfj liked § hail obsérved' thé eagerness of his tone, ‘half: 


him the better for this delicacy: 
Even while writing her note, oh the day of the ; 
‘féte, her gratitide ‘roused those! match-making } 
t 


afthid, hal@hoping that she might have done ‘so; 
«Why, May!" he “heard ‘her exclaim, ‘and 
turning round, he siw her exchangitig ‘warn 


proclivities, which were! so strong in her. Tt | greetings with an’ exceedingly pretty girl. ‘Tt 
occurred to her, that it’ would be 'a most de- } would! have been plain to anybody, who lobked 
lightfal thing, if he and May, Gifford could be { at hiti, that he recognized the new-comer, and 
brought together. May Gifford was a’ distant ; that the surprise in his fice was mingled with 
relative and protegé,’ on ‘whom, ‘it ‘was known, | certain sensation of embarrassment. 
Miss Manners meant to bestow a goodly marriage } «You see J have'got liere at Inst, Elsie,” said 
portion, a clever, pretty, chatming girl’of nine i Miss Gifford, bestowing another kiss ‘upon her 
teen. Fisie’ wrote to her also, telling her how ‘ cousin. i 
much she regretted that a sister's illness had { “J had given you up, until next week: Tam 
forced her to put off her visit; but adding that ' so‘glad to see you !” cried Miss Manners. ‘Tye 
she should expect her the next month. She = had no letter, or telegram—and"'there was no 
spoke very slightly of her accident, and! said ‘ pne/to meet you at the'station. | What!an inlios- 
little about Mr. Levison; but the more she ‘ pitable wretch you'must have thought me.” 
thought, the more convinééd she becaine'that her! ‘Oh, I didn’t send any message:''T wanted 
cousin and the artist would be beguiled into a ‘to take you by surprise,” Miss Gifford answered. 
romance, that should léad to love and matrimony. } Suddenly Miss’ Manners rémembered the artist. 
But two whole months elapsed’ before Miss ;The room was very large, and he was standing 
Gifford came, and Elsie and Leyison had grown ! near the farther’end. 
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nen See 
‘*Mr. Leyison,”’ she called, ‘come here and { exer seen of yours,” that young lady answered ; 
let ame present you tomy cousin, Miss Gifford.’ ; and Miss Manners fell to wondering where her 
He came forward, in obedience to her com- cousin had seen others of his handiwork, and then 
mand. - May turned quickly, as Elsie uttered ! wondered. at herself for not. putting the question 
his name. Something in) both faces showed i outright, but still did not do so, 
Miss Manners that her introduction was super-} They talked, for a few, moments, about: the 
fluous.. It seemed.to her: that the  rose-tints } picture. Then some remark, in regard to Miss 
deepened in May’s checks, and that Mr. Levi- | Gifford’s journey, caused Elsie to say: 
son looked very odd. But their mutual embar- “You must want) something io eat, child. 
rassment, if embarrassment. it was, passed quick- | Luckily, luncheon is nearly, ready.” 
ly. May held out, her/hand, as he approached, | “I think I want io wash my face most of any- 
and said: f he thing,” said her cousin. “Tye an idea I must 
“How do you do, Mr. Levison! This is a great { look rather like a soiled rag-doll; at this present.” 
surprise. I did not dream of seeing you here.” j “Oh, very like,” cried Elsie, wheeling her 
«An equal surprise to me,” heanswered. «I { round, so that she could see her reflection in a 
need not: tell you, whatia pleasure it is.” mirror, where’she looked./as. fresh and dainty ag 
‘Oh, no, we will let each other take all that ) if she had just left her dressing-room. 
for granted,’’. rejoined Miss Gifford, laughing. { | « Well, I’m not so bad.as E thought,” suid May, 
But was not her laugh a little constrained ? So; } complacently, Then she. added, «Still, bad 
atleast, thought Miss Manners. Then the pair enough. And now, I know why an old maid, 
shook hands, and Mrs. Manners, who had come ° in the car, glared at me.so, during the last hour, 
in, said; , and asked at least forty times, if I wasn’t terri- 
. “So you and: May are old acquaintances, Mr. H bly Warm, and hadn’t the headache.” 











Levison ?”” 3 “She was vexed, because you seemed cool and 

» “Unless she decides to ignore me,’ he replied, } comfortable,’* returned Elsie. ‘Only we oughtn’t 

gayly. } to'admit, before any man, that our sex is capable 
‘Why, you never told us you knew May; Mr. } of such weukness.”’ , 

Leyison:!” added the old lady. ; “Oh, there’ is no danger of: contaminating 
“Then it seoms he wished to) ignore me,” } Mx. Levison’s ideas—he sis .a. hopeless misan- 

said Miss Gifford. $thrope and misogynist already,”’ said Miss 
“But [never heard Miss Gifford’s name men- } Gifford, laughing. 

tioned,” he rejoined. } «That is a phase of character you haye hidden 


“Ah, aunty, that doesn’t speak very well for! from us, Mr. Levison,’”’ said Elsie. 
you and Elsie,” cried May. ‘Please account “It is a very wicked slander,” he replied, 
for that fact, you very naughty cousin?” {joining in their® laughter. But. it seemed to 

I can only say that Mr. Leyison hides his ) Miss Manners, that he was slightly annoyed, and 
deafness well,” returned Miss Manners, «But ? that May’s speech had a certain bitter ring, play- 
deaf he must. be, if he has not heard’ us wonder, { fully as she spoke. 
twenty times a day, during the ‘last fortnight, After a little, he took his lenye, declining 
whether you ever meant to come.” { Miss Manners’ invitation to stop. to luncheon, 

‘Certainly, I have heard you talk about your ; on the plea that he had. promised. Mrs. Hastings 
cousin,”’ replied Leyison; ‘But you never told / to be at home, by half-past one, and help her 
me it was Miss Gifford,’”’ { entertain some yisitors. 

“And you asked no questions, in order. to { When he had gone, the two young Indies went 
prove that men are free from curiosity,” observed } up toMay’s room, to indulge in a few confidences, 
May. ‘Oh, there is your portrait, Elsie!’ she | while Miss Gifford dressed. They talked very 
continued, hurrying towards the easel. What } fast, about all sorts of things, and people, except 
an excellent likeness! I congratulate you on! Mr, Leyison; but just as they were ready to 
your success, Mr. Leyison? Nobody has ever ; descend the stairs, in obedience to a summons to 
succeeded so well with her before.” } luncheon, Miss Manners said : 

“Mr, Levison was just) maligning me, saying |’ ©‘ How odd you and Mr. Leyison should know 
I was not a good sitter, when you came in,” : edch other.’ 

Elsie averred, ! Odd 2? repeated May. ‘* Why, very natural, 

“Oh, no. Only ‘abusing my own efforts,” since we were both in Rome, at the same time, 
amended Levison. “So you really like it, Miss i last year, and had mutual friends.”’ 

Gifford?” | ‘Welk Ididn’t mean your knowing. him was 

“Why, it is perfect—the best portrait I haye : odd, but I never heard you mention him.” 
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“Hayen’t you? Nothing brought his name } youth so completely, that always, since, life had 
up, I suppose.”’ | Tooked dreary and monotonous, strive as she 

“But certainly I wrote you about my narrow } } } might to fill it with duties and pleasures. 
escape from being burned to death.” But these were all foolish thoughts. She was 

“Oh, no. You wrote me a spark caught your; >in a bad mood, and had better put reflection by, 
gown, and somebody put it out. I could not } ° until a night’s sleep had restored her nerves to 
decipher the name, and when I asked in my next } } their usual tone, 
letter, you forgot to answer.” } The next morning, she was quite herself again, 

In the evening, a party of the neighbors came } able to contemplate the work she had in hand: 
in, Mr. Leyison among them; and it was not} j that of discovering if some estrangement existed 
until late, when she found herself alone, in her } between May and Leyison; and if her suspicion 
own room, that Elsie had leisure to sit down, and } { proved correct, of finding means to remove it. 
hold communion with herself. i During the ensuing fortnight, she fully decided 

She discovered, and was astonished thereat, ; that her theory had a foundation; these young 
that for weeks and weeks, she had completely | people had been lovers; some trouble had 
put by—ignored—yes, forgotten, her plan, in ‘ arisen ; and now they gazed at each other, 
regard to Mr. Leyison and her cousin, May. t seross a gulf of misunderstanding, which would 
She marvelled now how she could haye done so, » | gradually widen, unless some skillful hand 
since intimate acquaintance with him had more } ‘ bridged it over. 
than borne out her first enthusiastic judgment. } The weeks flew by.- The Summer passed. 
He was not only a genius in his profession, he } Autumn came. May was to spend the winter 
was one of the most brilliant men, socially, she { with her cousin in town. Mr. Leyison went 
had eyer known. Nay! he possessed something ( away, for awhile, and came back. The relations 
higher even than all these enviable qualities; he } between him and May were not satisfactory to 
was a thoroughly kind, generous, noble man. } Elsie. Sometimes, for days, she gave up the 

And now it appeared that he and May knew Videa that either cared. Sometimes she believed 
each other: in fact, were more than mere ac- } that if only the matter could be rightly managed, 
quaitances. It seemed as if there had been a! they might be brought together. 
difficulty, or misunderstanding, between them, a\s for herself, she had grown capricious, and 
and that both were a little ill at ease, when | variable in her moods. There were moments, the 
together; a little inclined to be bitter and cyn- | | first she had ever known, when she grew angry 
ical, as young people often were, when they had } }and sore, that she should have exhausted her 
& wound somewhere down in their hearts, or | powers of loye so early, so utterly wasted them. 
memories, which troubled the nerves by its } Other women, at her age, had their whole life 
aching. | efore them, fresh and beautiful, while she had 

Immediately, Elsie began, as she was fond of) no future. Life looked cold and blank. Jt was 
doing, to regard herself as an elderly person, and } well and right to live a great deal for one’s kind; 
study matters by the light of experience, and a ‘ put the human element craved for some personal 
perfectly calm, unbiased judgment. } happiness; and destiny gaye her none. In other 

Odd! She felt strangely restless to-night, and ; ; moods, she suffered keen remorse, for having 
could not summon up that composure, that sense } permitted such yain, weak regrets: She was a 
of haying done with youth and its feverish im- ' much poorer creature, she told herself, than she 
pulses, of being a mere looker-on in the game of ' had believed. Positively, she was envious and 
existence, except when called upon to play the } ‘jealous of young people, who had so many hopes 
part of aiding and setting youthful lovers right, } and aspirations; and dismally ashamed and con- 
to which she was accustomed. 3 science-stricken she became. 

Something, away down in her own heart,} ‘Then, one dreadful night, she made a new 
ached. Some voice in her soul cried out with ; discovery. She learned what ailed her! This 
eager longing. She shrank, as if somewhere, heart, which she had thought cold and dead, 
under the recesses of her being, there lurked a} {had gone out toward Gerald Levison. It ap- 
secret, which she dared not contemplate. Recol- ; peard incredible, but it was true! She felt as 
lections of her girlhood came up; her girlhood } wicked as if convicted of haying committed a 
which had wasted its treasures of love upon an } great crime. It seemed to her that no past suf 
unworthy object; had worshipped an idol of! fering had ever equalled the misery of this vigil. 
clay, and obstinately believed it 2 heaven-born} The next morning early, she receiyed a nota 
deity. In the storm and the night which fol- } } from Leyison, in which he asked to see her 
Jowed, she had worn out the last remains of Palone: She knew what he wanted. He was 

Vor, LXXIX.—31. 
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coming, at last, to tell her the whole truth, and 
ask for her assistance. He could bear his 
suspense no longer, 
of affection left for him, he must discover it; and 
he desired her, Elsie, to help him. 

And she would—yes, heartily, gladly! She 
rejoiced that the message had come, at this 


precise moment, for she deserved to be punished ; 
for her folly, and May had gone, to sit in her} 
aunt’s room. So, as the hour approached for} 


Levison’s arrival, Elsie was left alone. 

She retired to the library, and sat down. She 
had not long to wait. He was shown in 
presently. Shesaw him walking quickly towards 
her. But it seemed as ifn mist veiled her sight, 


through which she beheld him only dimly. She } 


felt cold, as if her life was slowly freezing out. 

He was beside her. She could see how pale 
and agitated he looked. Te did not extend his 
hand. He did not even wait for any ceremony 
of greeting, but he cried out, abruptly: 

“T suppose you will think me the most auda- 
cious of men, when I tell you why I have come. 
But I could not wait any longer. I think I 
should have gone mad!’” 

She regarded him, with a smile. Still that 
mist wavered before her eyes. Still the cold, 
cold weight pressed down upon her heart. 

“T am not likely to think anything of you, 
but what is pleasant,’ she said. 
you have come. ‘Tell me what you want to say.” 

He gazed at her, with a sudden incredulous joy, 


inhis face, His eyes were fairly wild with an ex- } 


pression, like that of a man doomed to death, who 
has suddenly heard that a respite has been granted. 

«Do you know—can you guess why I came?” 
he stammered. 


“‘T know,” she answered. ‘I am not blind! 





If May had any remnant } 


“T am glad} 


NE. 

$ “T can’t believe it yet—I don’t dare! I feel 
as if I must be dreaming! Oh, is it true—can I 
H hope?” 

{ “Should I speak, as I am doing, if you could 
} not?”’ returned she. 

* Then, to her utter bewilderment, he fell at her 
feet, seized her two hands, and kissed them pas- 
sionately, crying: 

«My love, my darling! Oh, it seems too good 
to be true! Elsie, Elsie, you knew that I loved 
you. Youcare—you docare? Tellme. I can’t 
believe it till I hear it from your lips—” 

But she sank back in her chair, so white and 
} wan, that he nearly went out of his senses with 
} fright, and called upon her in piteous misery to 
tell him what this meant. Then she heard her- 
self murmur: 

““May—I thought it was May—you cared for!” 

“But May is engaged to Harry Travers. I 
have known it, a long while! She would not 
tell you—for she knew you were a little preju- 
diced against him—auntil he had proved, by his 
energy in his profession, that he was worthy of 
her—but he is—he’s a splendid fellow! But, 
oh, never mind them now—Elsie, my love, my 
beautiful—is it true—can you care ?”” 

So, a few weeks later, the whole neighborhood 
was more astonished, than it had been in years, 
i But when people recovered their wits, most 

persons were charmed, though there were of 
course certain old dowagers who felt indignant, 
and who thought that if Miss Manners married, 
she ought to have married one of their own sons! 
} Elsie herself, at first, felt a little ashamed of 
i bee own inconsistency, as she called it—then 
grateful that the blank in her life should be 
; filled—the desert became a blooming garden! 
; She soon accepted her great happiness, as human 





2 


My dear friend, I believe that it will be easy to { ; beings do, as the most natural thing in the 


make everything clear and plain. 
frank. ‘Tell me the whole!” 


—=stared at her anew, and exclaimed: 


Only be quite i world, though her thankfulness did not lessen, 
{ and the present seemed always to grew brighter 
“Qh!” he cried, in a tone of ecstacy—stopped } 


from its contrast to the dull, uneventful monotony 
of the past years. 





JUNE. 





BY ALEXANDER A, IRVINE. 





Tore is hore, 

Brightest month of all the year! 
er the sky, 

White clouils slow go sailing by. 
Down the hills, 

Laughing, leap a thousand rills, 
In the woods, 

‘Thrushes wake the eolitudes. 


Roses blow, 

All the fields with daisies glow, 
Coos the dove, 

Plaintive, in the neighb'ting grove. 
By the stream, 

Swallows skim, and willows gleam. 
And the air 

Throbs with new life everywhere! 





THE PEARL NECKLACE. 





BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 





Miss Priwrosr was busy over a party-dress} No one, in Howittsville, ever thought of 
for Miss Winnifred Earnscliffe. } addressing Miss Primrose otherwise than madam. 
The material was fine, French-pink silk, and : Yet to look at, she was a slight, graceful, girlish 
there were billows of tulle for an oyer-dress, and ‘ creature, not many years older than pretty, 
great drifts of costly real lace, and clusters of} brilliant Miss Winnifred. 
exquisite pink and white flowers for adornings,; A great sorrow rarely fails to give dignity to 
Whatever Miss Winnifred had was always of! one’s life and manners. The little dress-maker’s 
the best. She was the only daughter of the} past had been darkened by the shadow of a great 
wealthiest man in Howittsville, and could afford } sorrow, ‘and it was the influence of that sorrow, 
to indulge her expensive tastes: consequently she 3 perhaps, looking out from her soft eyes, and 
supplied the village dress-maker with more work ; manifesting itself in every utterance of her quiet 
perhaps, than one half the other girls, in the ; voice, and in every motion of her unobirusive 
neighborhood, put together. person, that gave her a certain dignny, which 
Miss Primrose was very fond of Miss Winni-} made people regard her as a woman, despite her 
fred, and so for that matter, was everybody else. ; girlish face, and address her as madam. 
She was an exceedingly beautiful girl, fair and} Howittsville knew very little of Miss Primrose. 
fresh, and golden-haired, with a temper as sweet » * One autumn morning, the village clergyman had 
as her smiles, and a heart that all the flattery | notified his friends, that a couple of strangers 
and indulgence of a life of luxury had failed to} were coming to live amongst them; good, worthy 
spoil, or to render the least bit selfish. She: people, who had met with trouble and misfortune 
scattered her bright glances and her pleasant : in their day, and deseryed to be encouraged and 
words, and the dainty perfume of her exquisite { aided. 
robes, wherever she went, and was at once the} On the day following, Miss Primrose, accom- 


pride and pet of the little country village, on the ! panied by an exceedingly genteel-looking old : 


outskirts of which her father’s handsome mansion $ lady, whom shé called auntie, appeared in How- 
stood. $ ittsville, and quietly took possession of a small 

Miss Primrose felt especially anxious to please § S cottage. A few days later, her sign. announcing 
Miss Winnifred in the making of this last party- } } herself as milliner and dress-maker was out, and 
dress, and turned over the garment after which § } in ayery short time, she had quite an encouraging 
it was to be fashioned, with some solicitude. } show of patronage. Miss Winnifred Earnscliffe, 

“She wants it made precisely like this,” she} driving by in her pony carriage, chaticing to 
remarked to her young assistant, Jennie Stovin, } notice the plain, little sign, and the sweet, 
shaking out the innumerable folds and flounces § wistful face at-the window, determined to en- 
of a cream-colored bunting, as she spoke, ‘and, : courage Miss Primrose, and everybody els 
dear me,” with a plaintive little sigh, “this is} followed her example. So it turned out that 
such an elaborate affair. What a comfort it} Miss Primrose soon had more work than she 
would be, to be sure, if the fashions would tone } could do, and was foreed to take in apprentices. 
down just a little. A rufile or two less, to my! She worked from sun to sun, in the front 
thinking, would be a decided improyement in the ! room of the small cottage, with her assistants 
appearance of things, and such a relief to Ce ; about her, while “auntie” sat in the cool, back 
However, Jennie, we must do the best we can.” ; parlor, and wove marvellous laces, and soft, 

“ Of course, madam,” assented Jennie, lifting } > lovely zephyr work, that was the admiration of 
the intricate over-dress in her fingers, and! the village. People got to be very fond of the 
glancing down at her own plain linen suit, with { two, and wondered 2 good deal about them, yet 
an expression that said more plainly than words } they were not the sort of persons that any one 
could have done, that she quite approved of the} dared to question. So Miss Primrose’s past 
entire mass of panier, and flounce, and furbelow, } remained as asealed book, even to Miss Winnifred. 
and would have delighted in such a costume her-§ “Of course, madam,” said Jennie, fingering 
self, if it were only possible to obtain it, “of! the elaborate robe admiringly, “we must do our 


course, madam.”” } best; and, indeed, I don’t wonder, madam. “he 
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the young lady wants the new dress made after; ‘Oh, I’m so glad. Thanks, a thousand times, 
this pattern. “Tis just perfect, tomy thinking; $ for finding them for me. I’ve been worried 
and, oh, dear, what lovely lace on these sleeves!’ $almost to death, and I’ve searched the house 

«Yes, it is good lace,” assented Miss Primrose, {from one end to the other. You see,” settling 
quietly. ‘Miss Winnifred wears nothing but } down into a seat, and throwing aside her wraps, 
the best.” : ‘the necklace isn’t mine. It belongs to uncle 

Her own dress was an. inexpensive Quaker } Di He’s got an old, camphor-wood box filled 
gray, but the lace frill, about her throat, was } with the queerest odds and ends, that he won't 
real thread. Slet a living soul touch, and these pearls were 

« And such a pocket,” pursued Jennie, breath- Samongst the rest. I happened to get sight of 
lessly ; “do look at these loops, Miss Primrose! } them, and I begged him to let me have them. 
Was anything ever so lovely? Oh, won't that ; No, indeed, he would buy me a new set, but I 
beautiful pink silk be too sweet, made like this? } shouldn’t touch these.” 

Why, dear me,” she added, ‘ there’s something } Miss Primrose had turned aside a little, and 
in this pocket.” i Miss Winnifred went on. 

“Tikely enough,’” remarked Miss Primros “Well, he didn’t get the new set, and the 
as she unfolded the gleaming French pink; } other night when the party was at Mrs. Lam- 
‘Miss Winnifred is in the habit of leaving } beth’s, I took this necklace out and wore it. It 
things ir her pockets. She is quite careless.” {was a naughty thing to do, Miss Primrose, but, 

Impelled by a girl's irrepressible curiosity, } you see, I meant to put it right back, but ?’m 
Jennie thrust her hand into the pretiy pocket, } so dreadfully careless and forgetful. Papa says 
and brought forth a costly, crumpled lace hand- } carelessness was born in my bones, and I believe 








kerchief, and a necklace of pearls. 3 he’s right. 
«Qh, goodness,” she cried, ‘‘ Miss Primrose, } “J spose I slipt them in that pocket, and 
look here!’ 3 forgot all ebout it; and such x hunt as I’ve had, 


Miss Primrose looked, smiling carelessly at and such a fright, too. Uncle Dick goes away, 
first, but presently her countenance changed, ; to-morrow, end he said to mamma not an hour 
and she started up, trailing the pink silk about { ago, ‘I shall overhaul that old box of mine, 
her feet. Shefore I'm off; there are some few things Pd 

«Let me see them, Jennie,” she cried, and {like to take with me, since there’s no telling 
caught the pearls from the astonished girl's } when I may return.’’” 
hands. Miss Primrose put her hand to her side, and 

Turning quickly, she walked to the window, {rose to her feet. 
and looked at them closely, her slender, needle- } “What's the matter, Miss Primrose?’ ques- 
worn fingers all in a tremor, her lips quivering, { tioned Jennie, ‘are you ill?” 
her bosom rising and failing conyulsively. 3 No, no,” her voice faint and hurried, “it is 

The necklace was 2 beautiful one, the pearls { nothing.” 
large and lustrous, and the exquisitely-wrought Miss Winnifred arose also, with the glistening 
clasp was engrayen with a single word. Tt was } necklace in her hand. 


“Primrose.” . }  “T won’t wait to have my dress fitted this 
After some minutes, Miss Primrose returned 3 afternoon,” she said, “I must hurry home, and 
to her seat, holding the jewels in her hand. Sget these pearls back into the old box, before 


“They are beautiful pearls, Jennie,” she j uncle Dick finds out. I am so much obliged to 
said, quietly, returning them to the girl. ‘It is } you for finding them, Jennie.” 
fortunate they were not lost. I see Miss Winn’ Miss Primrose followed her, as she turned 
fred’s carriage turning the corner, so you can ‘ towards the door, and laid an unsteady hand on 
restore them to her.”” * her arm. 

Five minutes later, Miss Winnifred was in} ‘‘I—I—was not aware, Miss Winnifred,” she 
the small room, all in pale blue silk, and golden } said, hesitatingly, “that you—had an uncle—I 
tresses, and exquisite perfumes, and sunny beg your pardon, but will you tell me his 
smiles, } name?” 

«My dear,’’ said the little dress-maker, quietly, } Miss Winnifred’s lovely, blue eyes were quite 
“Jennie has just found your pretty necklace. { sharp, despite their melting softness, and they 
How careless you are!” } turned upon the little dress-maker, with a glance 

Miss Winnifred uttered a delighted, little of keen inquiry. 
shriek, at sight of the pearls which Jennie held 3 ‘Certainly, Miss Primrose,” she answered, 
up. } quietly, however, “T thought you knew—uncle 
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Dick is mamma’s brother, his name is Col. Richard “Is she like that?’ he said, thrusting it 
St. Aubyn.” { before his niece’s eyes. 
A faint, suppresed cry broke from the dress-} One glance, and Miss Winnifred clapped her 
maker’s lips, and she clutched at the back of a; hands. 
chair for support. “That is she, that is Miss Primrose,” she 
“Pray excuse me, Miss Winnifred,’ she} cried, ‘oh, I was sure of it, uncle Dick, sure 
faltered, ‘‘ 1—I—really don’t think I feel well—’ } that there was a romance underlying all this 
«J don’t think so either,’ responded the} mystery. You know her—you know her— 
young lady, ‘never mind about my dress this } you'll go down and see her, and you'll let me go 
afternoon, Miss Primrose.” } with you?” 





She fluttered out, and in two minutes was a “No,’”’ he said, putiing her aside, “remain 
her carriage. ' where you are. I shall go alone.” 
*¢ Home, Thomas,” she said to the coachman,{ Some minutes later, a shadow darkened the 
‘cand drive like the wind.” { sunny door-way of the village dress-maker’s front 
«Caroline, where's uncle Dick?’ was her } room. 
first question of the servant who admitted her. { Good gracious,” ejaculated Jennie, starting 
«In the library, miss.” i up, ‘‘I—I beg your pardon, sir, but you must 
Straight to the library, with flying feet, went ; have made a mistake.” 
Miss Winnifred. } Miss Primrose, sitting back in the shadows, 


«Uncle Dick,” she cried, bursting in upon the ; arose also, and adyanced to receive her visitor. 
colonel, with the shimmering necklace in her j He stood in the doorway an instant, and looked 
hand, ‘I’ve something to tell you. You see{ather. Then he strode in, a single word on his 
these pearls—” { lips: 

“What are you doing with them?” he inter-} «Primrose !”” 
rupted, angrily, clutching them from her hand. } ‘The little dress-maker caught her breath, made 

“T stole them out, and wore them to Mrs. {2 step to meet him, wavered from side to side, 
Lambeth’s party. It was naughty, I know, but | and fell fainting in his outstretched arms, 
never mind about that now. Let me tell my; ‘My darling,’ he whispered, as he held her 
story. You know how careless Tam, When the ; close, ‘my precious Primrose, I haye found you 
party was over, I put them in my pocket, and } at last.” 
forgot all about it. The dress was sent to Miss} Jennie, driven to her wit’s end, darted into 
Primrose, that my new one—”’ } the little, back parlor, and brought out the digni- 

«« Primrose,’ interrupted Col. St. Aubyn. fied auntie. 

“Yes, Miss Primrose,’ proceeded his niece, { The little, old lady stood silent, from amazement 
breathlessly, ‘she’s the village dress-maker, she { a minute or two, her lovely, crimson zephyr work 
does all my work in the loveliest manner. And, ; slipping from her nervous hands. 
oh, uncle Dick, she’s the gentlest, dearest { «Colonel St. Aubyn,” she began at last, 
creature, and she looked ever so queer about;in a severe yoice, ‘‘what does this intrusion 
those old pearls, and she asked me your name, } inean?”’ 
too—and I’m sure, you must have known each He looked up with flashing eyes, as he drew 
other, some time or other.’’ the unconscious woman on his breast, still closer 

The tall soldier had risen to his feet. to his heart. 

«What are you talking about?” he said, ina “Tt means that I have found my wife, Mrs. 
hushed, fierce voice, grasping Miss Winnifred’s } Alcott,’ he answered, “after months of fruitless 
white arm, until she drew back in pain, ‘what { search.” 
do you mean? Who is Miss Primrose?” “Have you a right, sir?’ faltered the old 

‘She's the village dress-maker. Let go my } lady. 
arm, uncle Dick, you hurt it. She lives with her «The best right on earth, madam. She is 
aunt, in the little cottage under the big maple, ; mine. What God has joined together, no man 
and I’m sure from the way she looked—” shall put asunder.” 

«How does she look? What is she like?” The dress-maker’s needle-worn hands began to 

«Oh, she’s 2 lovely, little, brown-eyed woman, { flutter in his clasp. He bent down his handsome 
who looks as if her heart was broken ages ago.” } head, and kissed the slender fingers, and the 

The colonel’s bearded lips quivered slightly, } white face, and the sweet, sad lips. 
and a dark flush glowed through all the bronze} She was his lawfully wedded wife, yet never 
of his cheeks. He hesitated an instant, and then § before had he kissed her thus, An hour or two 
drew a miniature from his breast. after his marriage, which was rather a hasty and 
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rash affair, owing to the colonel’s impatient; ‘How could you doubt me?” he cried, ‘how 
ardor, he had been called away from his bride. could you believe what they told you? My 
«JT shall return ere sunset,’’ he had said, as ; Primrose, it was all fulse. I have been a man of 
he embraced her, and rode away; but a month ; the world, my faults and errors have been many, 
went by, and she heard nothing from him. { but to you I have been true and faithful, from 
‘You were a fool to trust him in the outset,” ; first to last. My love for you has made me what » 
said a brilliant, heartless woman, who had ; I should never have been without you. Primrose, 
hitherto been the belle of the regiment, and felt i are you glad I have found you?” 
angered and humiliated at having lost the hand-} “Yes, dear, I am more than glad.” 
some colonel from her train of admirers. “You; It was a quiet answer; but it satisfied the 
are not his wife. That ceremony the other night} bridegroom to the yery core of his passionate, 
was a mere sham. Why, child, he has a wife} exacting heart. 
in every village he visits, and sweethearts by the} “You needn't put scissors in the French pink, 
dozen. See here, even I carry his picture on my } Miss Primrose,’ cried Miss Winnifred, the 
chatelaine, and I could show you scores of love; morning following, “the* party has all been 
letters of his writing, if you cared to read them.” ; knocked in the head, and we're to have a wed- 
The heartless words struck home. The very} ding instead, so uncle Dick says. So I shall 
next day, Mrs. Alcott and her niece, Mary 3 make Jennie a present of the French pink, to 
Primrose Purcell, left the little military town. 3 reward her for finding that necklace; and I shall 
The colonel, delayed by difficulties and dan-} have a white robe ordered direct from Stewart's. 
gers, returned some weeks later, to find them } I’m to be first bridesmaid, you see.” 
gone, and only a letter, containing. the pearl} The wedding came off, as Miss Winnifred had 
necklace, and a few other trifles, remaining to : predicted. It was Colonel St. Aubyn’s wish, and, 
explain their flight. > accordingly, he and his bride were re-married, 
And now, after months of fruitless search, after * one fine morning, and a grand entertainment, at 
having mourned her as one dead, he had found > the Earnscliffe mansion, followed. 
his bride. THis passionate kisses brought the? “Now don’t you see, uncle Dick,’’ remarked 
warm life-blood back to her white cheeks. She’ Miss Winnifred, when the ceremony was all over, 
opened her tender eyes, and looked up at him. “that some people’s faults turn out to be blessings 
“My darling,” he cried, “you love me still. } indisguise? Now, look at myself forinstance, I've 
You have borne that sweet name because I used ; been scolded and badgered from my very cradle 
to love it so well? That is why you called ) because of my carelessness. And what comes of 
yourself Miss Primrose ?”’ it? If I hadn’t stolen your old pearls, and left 
«Yes, that was my reason,” she answered him, } them in my pockets, ten chances to one, if you 
very quietly. would ever have found your lost Primrose.” 
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I car to the door of the school-house, ‘The friends that I knew in my school-days, 
Where once, [, a scholar had been, Oh! when—and oh! where shall we meet? 
‘The master éat silently reading, 
‘rue G@iiBrsn were (out on tho|groon. Not here in this valley of shadow, 
But there in God’s beautiful land, 
saw where I gat in my childhood, May wo who were scholars together, 
‘The prints of my knife on the desk, Reach forward the welcoming band. 
‘The black-board so quaint and old-fashioned— 
“Where oft, I had written my task. I turned from the echool-house in sadness 
And silently wended my way, 
Aboye it my name had been printed, Across the old paths of the play-ground 
The letters were visible still, Where children were busy at play. 
While she who thus thoughtlessly traced them . 
APE Cathex prave on the hill Theard the low murmur of voices, : 
The ripple of laughter between, 
‘The beeches so tall and so stately, The snatches of song, but the echo, 
‘That lengthened their shade on the floor, OF those I once sang on the green. 
Half-covered with moss and worm-caten, 
Still stand by the old, oaken door. I saw not the forms of the players, 
My eyes were o’erflowing with tears, 
But those who have swung from their branches To think of the scenes that had vanished, 


And danced with delight at their feet-— 3 ‘The joys of my earlier years, 
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BY LUCY LEDYARD. 





“Onyx, two, three, four—one! One, two, {herb tea, to be carried punciually to the old 
three, four—one!’’ rang out our telephone, in| ladies’ rooms at nine o'clock, without any 
spiteful tones, while I ran upstairs, two steps at | further directions from me. For I took it for 
a time, to be in season to answer the imperative { granted that all old people kept early hours. 
summons, Next, John had his directions to go to the depot, 

My husband was away from home, and I felt a } to meet the old ladies, and be particularly careful 
little nervous in using the unaccustomed instru-/ in assisting them off the cars. Pleased with 
ment myself. With a shaking hand I moved the ; myself and my hospitable intents, I returned to 
switch, applied one ear to one orifice, my mouth { our cosy, upstairs sitting-room, and whiled away 
to the other, and said in as bold a voice as 1; the time of waiting, in putting together two very 
could command : decorous, spotless caps of the whitest, sheerest 

“Who is it?” muslin. I had set the last stitch, when I heard 

Back came the response, in a thready whisper, ; the rumble of wheels, and a few minutes later, 
like the ghost of some defunct grasshopper’s { John was at the door, and helping two ladies to 
chirp, “The Central Office! A telegram for Mr. } alight. Their heads were tied up in thick veils 
Lawton has just been sent here, with the request | (the weather being dry and dusty) and their 
that we should telephone it to his residence out ' loose-fitting dusters would not allow me to sce 
of town.” We lived, in a pretty village, I should ; what sort of figures they covered; but I caught 
remark, at. some distance from New York. sight of a dainty little foot, as one of them sprang 

“Very well,” I respond, ‘ what is it?” to the ground, and mentally ejaculated, ‘* Good 

«Dear cousin,’ (do you understand)—‘ yes, go } heavens! I wonder if J can jump like that, 
on please’—‘ expect us this afternoon at four. } when I am seventy-five SF 
Margaret Dinsmore.’ Do you catch it all.” In two minutes more, I found two plump arms 

“Perfectly, thank you.” around my neck, a rosy cheek against mine, the 

“ Good-afternoon.” most perfect mouth in the world put up for me to 

«¢ Good-afternoon.”’ kiss; and this vision of blue eyes and golden 


“Well, if that isn’t just like a man! I mean } 
the ordinary run of the animal,” I say to myself, } 
‘But then my husband is not one of the common 
herd ; he is usually more considerate. The idea 
of inviting company, and never saying a word 
about it, and he away, too! But, ah! I see now! 
It is a sudden idea! The dear fellow thinks I'll 
be lonely in his absence, and has invited his two 
old aunts, pf whom he has so often told me; with 
the funny little gray cork-screw curls, and old- 
maidish ways; and who always call him ‘cousin? 
Well, I'll not be behind him in good feeling, 


curls flitted away from me, only to give place to 
another of a different type, but no less bewildering 
in beauty ; this time with chestnut-colored hair 
and eyebrows. e 

Before I had time to collect my scattered 
senses, the brunette exclaimed, “Why, what 
does it mean? Cousin James told us youswere 
about fifty; and when we asked him how to 
address you, he said we should call you ‘ aunt;’ 
it would be more respectful, and that you were 
particular about such little things. Oh! what a 
wretch! Won't we have our revenge on him, 


The dear old ladies shall have the two east rooms, | though, for not letting us know he had married 
adjoining each other; and I'll give the order for i a young wife! And here you are, the dearest, 
their fayorite ‘yarb’ tea, for a nightly potion. | sweetest cousin in the world, and not much older 
And let me think. What other peculiarity haye ; than ourselves! Isn’t it perfectly jolly? Oh! 
they? Oh! they always forget their caps! So | please what is your name, and what shall we 
I will have two nice old-lady caps, ready to cover / call you?” 
their dear, bald, old heads, the moment their ; “Cousin Helen, dears,’ I said, as soon as I 
bonnets are off.” } could recover from my astonishment; ‘‘and I 
These thoughts had no sooner passed through i was never happier in my life, than in seeing 
my mind, than I hastened to act upon them. Ij you, this moment, though I don’t eyen know 
tripped down the stairs, to give my orders to the {your names, and much less, why in the world 
kitchen deities, laying particular stress on the} ‘cousin James’ shouldn't marry a young wife!” 
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«Oh! do please excuse our rudeness, aunt—I j deep recess of a bay window, the quiet of the 
mean, cousin Helen,” said the older of the tio) hour and scene induced an exchange of those 
girls—of course there is no reason why he | little confidences, so dear to the feminine heart; 
shouldn’t marry a girl of sixteen, if he wished. ! jand Margaret said in her arch way, ‘Do you 
Only, somehow, we had formed the idea that he} know, cousin Helen, we have a confession to 
would prefer some antiquated individual. And {make to you? We seized upon cousin James’ 
here you burst upon us, like a young rose, and } invitation, as a deliverance from an impending 
we are as delighted as surprised.” } evil at home; and choose to come and see you as 
We were friends from that instant. 2a lesser evil; but, oh! how glad we are now to 
Kate and Margaret soon slipped from my lips } know and love you, and you will forgive us the 
as easily as ‘cousin Helen” from theirs; and H injustice we did you, will you not?” 
half-an-hour had not gone by, before we had ; «Yes, a thousand times yes, my dear girls,” I 


sworn eternal friendship. { replied. “But you have excited my curiosity. 
The afternoon sped swiftly away. My guests { { What was the impending evil?” 
were duly refreshed after their journey. How; ‘Oh! the old story: two ancient loyers, with 


merry we were! Suddenly, Kate cried: ‘ What / long pedigrees, heavy money-bags, le sabre de mon 
pretty old lady’s caps!” for she had espied the | pre, etc.; and a match-making aunt, who, is 
contents of my work-hasket. ‘‘ Does your grand- { determined to marry off us two portionless girls 
mother, perhaps, live with you? I do hope so—$ at the earliest opportunity ; a double edition of 
T love old people.” King Cophetua and the beggar maid. My aunt 

TI burst into a fit of laughter, that made my § had summoned her forces, the two kings, and 
listeners stare at me, as if I were suddenly } we two beggars ran away; and now we throw 
taken insane. But they joined in it, 2 moment } } ourselves on your protection.” 
or two later, when I explained the delusion 1 «‘And you shall have it,” quite warmly res- 
“had been laboring under, in regard to their} ponded I. “No sordid-minded aunt shall sell 
years. you for gold, if I can prevent it. Oh! dear! 

«So, now we are quits,” I said; ‘and here} there goes that telephone. Sometimes I wish it 
comes your ‘yarb’ tea, which my husband has ; were out of the house, the perpetual ting-a-ling- 
often told me was indispensable to your night’s/ ling makes me nervous. Listen! Is it for us? 
rest.’ And.a fresh explosion of merriment was} One! two! three! four!—one! Yes, I must 
the consequence of this speech. t go.” 

Islept, that night, with sweet girlish laughter} In a few minutes, the two girls heard the 
ringing through my dreams like a tangle of / { following, interesting and one-sided conversation, 
joyful Christmas bells. I had so dreaded my } conducted through the instrument. 
husband’s unaccustomed absence. He had a} ‘Hallo, hallo—ye-es—I understand—no—I 
perplexing lawsuit on his, hands, and had such a/ did not catch that last word—yes—to-morrow ? 
graye face, when he kissed me good-bye, that I} Do come home as soon as you can, and see your 
had almost a presentiment of evil, which was | charming visitors. I do miss you so. Good- 
now thoroughly banished by the presence of { bye!”? 
thesé lovely, light-hearted girls; and it was such} ‘The telephone was in the upper hall, and on 
a relief. { re-entering the sitting-room, Texclaimed : “What 

The next morning, three bright faces met at do you think, girls? J have had a talk with 
the breakfast table. If Paris himself had been} James. You know he is away on business, 
present, he would have found it difficult to{ looking up witnesses, or something connected 
decide to which of my two visitors, to award the} with an important law-suit; he was in New 
prize of beauty, they were so equally matched in} York again, between two trains, and had just 
loveliness, though entirely unlike in style. So { time to telephone to me. Hesends his love to 
merrily passed the meal, that we all declared it ; {his cousins, with strict injunctions to have a 
only needed my husband’s presence to make it} good time, and be sure and stay till his return: 
quite a heaven on earth. I had never had any} and he also told me if anyone—a gentleman, in 
sisters, and now realized what my life had; appearance at least—should present himself here, 
always lacked, the sweet feminine companionship ; to-morrow, to detain him till he comes, as he isa 
of those near my own age. Embroidery, chat; witness he wishes to see at home. But he added 
and books, whiled away the morning, and a} that I had better look out for the silver, as the 
drive took several hours out of the afternoon. man is not to be trusted. James hopes to be 

But, after tea, “‘ when came still twilight on,” ; home himself, to-morrow night, but says I must 
and we three were sitting close together in the} keep his messenger here, under any pretext. 
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He is sorry to oblige me to receive such a visitor, } and here our strange guests appeared to as good 
but it is imporiant to gain his good will. Oh! * advantage as in the drawing-room; playing a 
. girls! Iam so glad you are here! What should } skilful, magnanimous game; taking no unfair 
I do with such a dreadful man to enteriain all } advantage of their opponents. 
alone? I do hope James hasn’t.acold; his voice } As my husband did not arrive, that afternoon, I 
was so gruff, I never should have recognized it.”” ; had rooms prepared for the Messrs. Singleton, de- 
The following day we were on the gui vive, | youtly hoping, however, they would betake them- 
awaiting the arrival of our dreaded guest. I} } selves to the hotel in the village. But while these 
scrupulously counted the silver, and took note of } } thoughts were passing through my mind, as if in 
all my portable possessions, that I might at once j rebuke, came ‘One! two! three! four!—one!” 
detect the loss of any of them; and I cautioned } on the telephone, and my husband’s voiee—un- 
my fair cousins to keep their trunks well locked. misiakable this time—telling me he was driven 
Our hearts beat a little faster, when the door- ; to death with business, and should not be at 
bell rang, and two cards were brought up “for i home for a week ; also that I must be sure and 
Mrs. Lawton,” hearing the names of Mr. Harry } detain our visitors till his return; but that if I 
and of Mr. Fred. Singleton. continued to think them so charming, he should 
“ Worse and worse, girls,” I cried, ‘there are jibe jealous, Before I could reply, some one in- 
tiwo.of them!» What did James mean?” ' terrupted us, and all communication was cut off 
“Singleton!” exclaimed Kate and Margaret | for that time. 
together, on seeing the names. ‘* What a coinci- *“Umph! now he says visitors,’ I exclaimed, 
dence! That is the name of our would-be } ‘‘and before it was only one. And how can he 
adorers. Doubleton, I think it ought to be.” {be jealous of these two, dear girls? I believe, 
The gentlemen, (and certainly in manner they | like noble Festus, 2 good deal of law, if not a 
were, every inch gentlemen) were speedily } ittle learning, has driven him mad.” 
shown into our presence. We were freezingly ; I can hardly tell how the days of that week 
dignified at first, as the memory of their light- ; passed; but they sped away on golden wings, 
fingered tendencies recurred to us. But thei: } apparently to all but myself. I, however, held 
agreeable conversation finally got the upper j the place of an observant and anxious looker-on ; 
hand, in spite of this consciousness. and was often nervous over the little drama being 
“JT hope we have not intruded, in your } enacted before my eyes. It was a theatre, in 
husband’s absence,” said the elder. ‘But he { which my sitting-room, drawing-room, the piazza, 
urged us, so cordially, to come, saying he him- i croquet ground, the woods and lake constituted 
self was to be here almost immediately, that our }the scenery, Certainly, too, the actors per- 
scruples were quite conquered. I suppose you } formed their parts well; and as though their 
received his letter and our own, preparing you j hearts were in their work, Mr. Singleton, the 
for our inyasion.”” } elder, was well supported by my pretty brunette; 
The coolness of the smooth-tongued villain, I ;and my fairy Kate was equally well supported 
mentally ejaculated, to myself. But I answered, } by Mr. Fred. Singleton. ‘Oh! if my husband 
politely, ‘My husband telephoned me, but I$ would only come home,” I thought “and out of 
have not received any communication from you.” } his wisdom, decree what should be done to set 
“Perhaps we should more properly have gone ; things straight!” The worst of it was, my 
to a hotel,” added the other, deprecatingly. feats athies were all with the lovers ; and prudence 
« Oh, no!” Lgaid, quite cordially, remembering } ; seemed to fiy 10 the winds, wheneyer I saw them 
my husband’s injunction, and trying to atone for H together. For instance, when Kate’s soft cheek 
my previous chilling demeanor. ‘sWe are yery ; would take on a rosier hue, as Singleton, the 
happy to do our best to entertain you, till my ; younger, approached her, I could not help 
husband's return.” } wishing he were indeed a suitor nobly born, he 
As the afternoon wore or, our distrust of our ; looked so worthy of her. And when I saw the 
two visitors, in spite of ourselves, melted away, ; face of beautiful, stately Margaret hang out a 
under the genial influence of their conyersation; } gaming banner, while Singleton, the elder, 
and I could not but eonfess, that if they were { quoted Tennyson to her, I thought, oh! if you 
villains, they were most delightful ones, with } were only as rich as you are handsome and 
eyes as true and honest as any I had ever seen. { (good! Oh! horrors, good? That unlucky thought 
But I had great faith in my hushand’s penetra- } i brought back, by force of contrast, my husband’s 
tion, and so I resolved to be cautious. caution; and I counted my spoons, that very 
To break up the monotony of the long after-{ night, and was quite relieved to find that not 
noon, I finally proposed croquet on the lawn; ae was missing. 
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The next day, at twilight, I overheard Hi jimperiously than eyer, it seemed to me; and I 
Singleton say to Margaret, ‘Now comes still } recognized, with joy, my husband’s voice. 
eyening on. And all the air a solemn stillness | «My dear,’ he said, “I have only time to . 
holds.’ Will you not walk out on the lawn with ; say, send John for me, please, to the station, at 
me?’ A certain deferential tenderness was in H two, to-morrow afternoon. I shall be with you 
the tone and in the manner; and this made me} so soon, that I will wait, till then, to tell you 
feel that the fateful hour had come with them. } how good it will seem to be at home again. 
When, shortly after, the younger brother invited 3 Good-bye.” 
Kate to row om the lake with him, my heart | 








The next afternoon, I was impatiently waiting 
gave a great thump; for I knew that the spell of; my husband’s return, and looking out of the 
Jove was on them, too. All this going on in my ; window, when the cerriage rattled rapidly up, 
house! Two lovely, innocent girls, about to} and in a moment more, he was alighting. 
throw themselves into the arms of two scoundrels. “Who is that?” exclaimed the girls. 
Gracious heavens! What would James say hog aa Your cousin James,”’ I reply, hastily running 
my allowing Kate to engage herself to a thief, } $40 meet him, while I heard them wonderingly 
and Margaret to a pick-pocket? It was too) say: “No, that is not our cousin James!” 
dreadful! Why could I not find some way to} i And now for the last act in the drama. 
put a stop to such disgraceful proceedings! 1} Another carriage arrives, and Mr. James H. 
was at my wit’s ends. { { Lawton, (my husband is James A. Lawton) with 
It went from bad to worse. That yery night, / another elderly gentleman, and two elderly 
the two girls came to me, and whispered their ; ladies, appears on the scene. 
confessions, with many tears and blushes. They{ ‘Good heavens! there is aunt Maria,” cried 
loved, and were beloved. But, oh! how un-} the two girls, in a breath, “and papa and 
wisely und unfortunately, I thought, after what} mamma. And see, there is cousin James, too! 
James had telephoned me. What does it mean?” 
* And what did you say tothem?” I asked, in} ‘It means,’’ and just then there was a paren- 
breathless horror. thetical shaking of hands, various introductions, 
«We told them to wait,” said the elder, “till { and the arrival of the Messrs. Singleton before 
cousin James should come. There was some- } the foot-lights. ‘It means,” said the other Mr. 
thing to be explained, we hinted; for we were } | Lawton, “that there has been a grand mistake 
afraid of what you would say. But, oh! deilini} somewhere, and we haye all been playing in a 
Helen, we know they must be as noble as they ; Comedy of Errors. A letter came to light this 
seem. Iam sure our instincts can not be so far} morning, which had-been lying at my office 
wrong, as to make heroes out of those who are ; during my absence, and which my wife, thinking 
unworthy a woman’s esteem. We were prudent, | it was for her, opened. Judging from the 
you see, all the same,”’ she added, triumphantly, ; contents, it must have been written to Mrs. 
* for we told them to wait!” James H. Lawton, in acceptance of an invitation 
«Wise little girls!” Isaid. ‘Second Solomons! } to visit at her house by the two Mr, Singletons, 
That is just what I should have counseled. ; whom I have had the pleasure of meeting before, 
Somehow, I cannot think of these young men as ; and now I must apologize for an absent-minded 
villains. If so, they come disguised as angels of { mistake of my own. Our telephone number is 
light.” { fourteen. I had occasion to telephone to my 
That night, there was a fire in the neighbor- } wife one day, about a witness, who was to meet 
hood, so alarmingly near, that our two male i me at my house; and in my haste reversed the 
guests arose, joined the crowd in the streets, and i strokes, so that I summoned forty-one instead of 
did a noble night’s work in assisting to put out ; fourteen. It was only on my wife’s taking me 
the fire, and in saving the lives of a little girl and { to task for sending her such a disagreeable caller 
an old, decrepit servant, at the risk of their own. / without any warning (as she thought,) that my 
Our heroes said not a word of their exploits. {stupid blunder flashed into my consciousness, 
But we heard their praises rung afar and near, H And now to explain about my young cousins here, 
in the course of the next day or two. Margaret ; Kate and Margaret, (as I seem to fill the post of 
and Kate exultingly asked : general enlightener on this occasion.) We had 
* Are not our instincts more correct than the { invited them to make their first visit in our new 
evil report of man?” . i home, and had received no reply to our letter. 
} 








«What, when that man is my husband?” I; It was only the fact of home letters accumulating 
retorted, maliciously. for them at our house, that at last made me 
Just then the telephone summoned me more { anxious, and induced me to telegraph to their 
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parents, to ascertain the meaning of it all. As{me. I will propose a better plan than that; 
you see, my telegram has given me the pleasure } you must all stay and take tea with us, to-night; 
of a visit from Mr, and Mrs. and Miss Maria} you must indeed, and leave these truant damsels 
Dinsmore, who came at once to look after their} with us afew days longer at the least.” 
lost lambs. After the various mistakes that ; Pending these speeches, there was a very 
have been made, resulting from the similarity } cordial by-play going on, between “aunt Maria” 
of our names, it suddenly occurred to me, that I } and the two Singletons; and finally it all came 
might hear something of our runaways at your} out: these cousins of my husband were the very 
house, and here they are to be sure! and so I$ “braw wooers so ancient and rich,” whom aunt 
come to carry them home with me.” Maria favored. N 
“Oh! no! no! Mr, Lawton,’ I exclaimed, So all the complications of the preceding fort- 
‘do not be so cruel, just as I am in the full ; night ended well; that is, in two engagements, 
enjoyment of my new-found treasures, real, live } followed in due time by a double wedding; and 
cousins, as I thought, to: take them away from ‘ all owing to “ Our ‘Texernone.” 











POPPING CORN. 





BY ADELAIDE sToUT. 





‘Tnx roof tree that shows in the attic, 
Its arms bare, and leafless, and brown, 
'To the eyes of the dear little children, 
Ts reaching all tenderly down, 
With fruitage. ‘They troop there and alway 
Bring treasure; to-night in the dusk 
They como bearing corn silver-kerneled, 
Each ear tied by silken white husk. 


The gleaming ears shelled, now the children 
Are gathered around in the glow, 
To see how the white kernels blossom 
To leaves that are pure as the snow. 
‘The eyes thiatare watching are eager, 
‘The mystery to them is as new 
Is if ne'er before o’er the fire heat 
Leaf by leaf frail white blossoms grew, 


And only “the baby” is silent, 

With dimpled hands crossed seeming wise; 
No laughter disturbs the sweet quiet 

‘That sleeps ‘neath the great, dreamy eyes: 
He's reasoning! perhaps he is solving 

Just how the small kernels cau throw 
In a moment such beautiful leafage, 

As white as the now fallen snow. 


Sweet picture, 0, baby, fold softly 
The dimpled white hands till I take 
In th’ careless and beautiful grouping 
‘The hand of no artist could make— 
Till my heart hold th’ tiny home picture 
Of faces agleam; till for aye 
I learn how a simple home pleasure 
Can brighten a Tong rainy day. 


T'd measure how little it taketh 
‘To make a child merry and glad, 

Let me hold the sweet picture still longer, 
For I would grow thonghtful and sad. 
God hides near our hand for the children, 

Pure treasure, Ho gives us the key, 
How seldom we open—how seldom 
We pause in our toiling to see. 


The blank little faces turned slowly 
And sadly away, May we learn 
How often and often before us 
‘The little ones hunger and yearn, 
When a moment would open such treasure 
As gladdens a long rainy day— 
0, Life hus so many ! be tender 
And gladden the child while you may. 


A 
SPRING BLOSSOMS. 





BY CARRIE F. L. WHEELER. 





OxcE more the trees are growing green, along the wooded } Oh! loving eyes that smiled on mo across the blossomed 
heights; sprays, e 
Glad Spring brings resurrection to tho Ist year’s dead } Above thy rest the lark sings on through all these sunny days. 
delights. In distant land, where skies are bright, aud down the wind- 
‘Tho blossoms on the leafy spray hang cups of rose-blushed ing shore, 
snow, On golden sands, the purple waves are sighing evermore, 
Just us they did in happy Springs, long weary years ago. 





Oh1 pure unselfish love that crowned with glory all my 
These blossoms have the hue and scent which those dear} youth— 5 

blossoms had, { Oh! loyal heart that to the last confided in my trath; 
My spirits deeps are troubled with a something sweet and sad. } Theso fragrant blooms bring back to me, sweet word and 
‘The angel of fond memory. And tears blot out the light— | fond caress, 
Ag o'er me in the air a lark goes singing out of sight. But with them comes the bitter sense of my unworthiness, 
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[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by Miss Ann Stephens, in tho Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 389, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
Lvoy Hasrixas was fast recovering from the 
great depression of her sorrow. Day by day 
she saw that a slow renewal of health was 


for a day’s work, when Mrs. Doolittle, or some 
other prosperous housewife was ready to share 
the labors of a washing-day with her. 

I have badly described the state of society in 


coming back to her father. In her old home, } Wheeler’s Hollow, if anyone supposes that this 


forlorn and dismantled as it had been, 
forgotten comforts were appearing, and she felt 
with a throb of gratitude breaking up through 
her sorrow, that: these things came to her out of 
the great sympathy awakened among those to 
whom her father had ministered so faithfully 


signs of ' gentle old woman lost anything of her social 


status by these humble occupations. On the 
contrary, she was, perhaps, one of the best 
beloved persons in that little community—pat- 
ronized somewhat, no doubt here and there, but 
sought after and received in the best houses of 


during the latter years of her life. the village as © pleasant visitor, and in seasons 
She was no longer so much alone, or compelled { of trouble, almost as a comforter. 
to watch by that sick bed, trembling with cold, It was not strange, therefore, that this woman 
or faint with hunger. The sisters were always } came frequently to the minister's house during his 
coming and going now, with newly-awakened } illness, or that Lucy always felt her heart grow 
sympathy and cordial help. lighter when she appeared, with a hood of quilted 
There was no standing about with them—no sad- { silk shading her face, and a blanket-shawl folded 
dened faces, or vague questions, if there was any-{ about her, after a dainty fashion, that gave it 
thing they could do. Those women found that out } the effect of richer drapery. 


for themselves, and, if there was work to do, took 
hold of it with willing hands and cheerful faces, 
proud of their usefulness, perhaps, but as ready to 
wash the dishes and set the table, as they were to 
give advice. In this way, a soft gleam of cheer- 
fulness was brought into this young ginl’s life, 
that had been so dark and heavy for a time. 


Aunt Hannah was well acquainted with all 
that was going on about the great donation party ; 
for she had been present at all the meetings, and 
at this very time, had a woof of rag carpeting in 
her loom, which must be finished for the occa- 
sion. She knew all about the invitation that 
Mrs. Farnsworth had given to herself and the 


Among those who came oftenest and most} English lord, and had read the crested note over 
quietly, was the old woman known as aunt; and over again, with an interest so remarkable, 
Hannah, a gentle, loving soul, who had drifted } that Mrs. Doolittle had wondered about it. In- 
into the neighborhood, as 2 nurse, about the ; deed, when the note had been read aloud, and 
time when it was first known that Mrs. Farns-{ handed around till all the sisters knew it by 
worth had purchased the old Wheeler mansion. { heart, and were familiar with the very perfume 
Two or three years had passed since then; for} it emitted, aunt Hannah had been observed, by a 
that lady did not care to have her acquisition ‘ particulary curious person, to carry it off into a 
reported to the world at large, until she had } shaded corner of the room, and press it to her 
secured time for preparation, that would enable { lips again and again, while her back was turned 
her to take possession with some eclat. to the company, as children hide away to conceal 
. During these years, aunt Hannah had earned | the fruit they have stolen. 
for herself much respect and good will in the Still, thongh all these things were known to 
neighborhood; for she had watched tenderly at} the woman, she gave no other sign of interest, 
many a sick bed in that time, and occasionally, | nor once mentioned Mrs. Farnsworth’s name. 
when her services in that direction were no { The donation party was to be a profound secret to 
longer required, maintained certain indepen-! the minister's household, and aunt Hannah was 
dence by weaving on a hand-loom, doing up | not the person to betray it by word or look, 
dainty articles of muslin or lace for persons | Still, avery observant person might have seen 


better off than herself, and, sometimes, went out } that the very mention of that one name would 
(460) 
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make the woman start and pause in any work; “Father,” she said, “you are stronger—you 
she was about, as if it had some strange influence } are better?” 

upon her, Once, when the Wheeler mansion “Yes, child.’’ 

sleigh drove by, Lucy noticed that Hannah And everybody is so good to us?” 

dropped the broom she was using, and, hurrying Hastings looked down upon the sweet face, 
to the window, stood there with her hands tightly } lifted to his, and smiled. 

Gasped on the sill, some moments after the Yes,’ he said; ‘‘ after the storm comes sun- 
vebicle had disappeared down the road. shine. We should be ungrateful not to feel the 

But Lucy thought nothing of this. How should } warmth of it.” 
she? Curiosity was natural enough when that} ‘The minister shuddered a little, as he said 
gorgeous equipage flashed by any of the humble } this, and held his hands out to the fire. 
dwellings in the Hollow, and Lucy herself, being} Lucy took the shivering hands between both 
young and loving beautiful things, sometimes } hers, and laid her cheek down upon them. 
went to the window and watched it pass with } * By-and-bye we will go away from here, 
admiring eyes. } father,” she said. 

At a moment like this, Lord Oram and Count; The minister sighed heavily. 

Var had seen her framed in by the casement like “« Away from this—her home—from my people, 
a picture. ‘True, she had withdrawn instantly, | when they are most kind? No, child. That can 
when those two faces were turned upon her, full} never be.” : 

of audacious admiration; for the sound of bells} That young face, on which the light shone, 
had cheated her into believing that Mrs. Farns-} heightened a little. 

worth was passing, and her pale face became J thought—I feared that everything here 
scarlet when she saw the mistake. {might give you pain,” she said. ‘You have 

More time than had first been indicated, | suffered so much.” 
passed in preparation for the society festival, ««Suffered,’? repeated the minister, looking 
and when these little incidents took place, Mr. } around, ‘oh, yes; but she was with us, and she 
Hastings had grown strong enough to walk about { Joyed the old home, cold and empty as it was. 
the house, and sometimes ventured out along the | It saddens me, child, to see how comfortable it is 
beaten snow path, on which the sun was shining. ; now. Somehow, the warmth does not reach my 
Once he had seen these foreign gentlemen, and, / heart, Still it is home—her home.” 
recognizing them as strangers, lifted his hat, as; Lucy lifted her eyes from the fire, and tried to 
country people of innate politeness will. His sal- / smile. 
utation was courteously returned, and the stran-{ «Then we shall stay here,” she said, ‘you 
gers drove on; but looked back more than once, {and 1, You will be getting well before the apple 
somewhat curiously suprised, perhaps, that 2} blossoms come, while I will learn to be useful, 
gentleman should be found in that neighborhood, } and take her place in the dear old house. Of 
and under such worn and humble garments. j course I have been only a trouble till now; but 

‘The minister was still feeble and heavy-hearted, ; you will see what a smart housekeeper I can 
as a man must be who has seen thé love of a; make.” 
life-time swept away; for that is a grief that} The minister smoothed her bright hair with 
must shadow the soul that has truly shared } his hand, very softly. 
itself with another forever and ever. Men may{ ‘I mean to earn money, too. Aunt Hannah 
not see this, because such grief retreats into the { knows how to do all sorts of crochet and fancy 
inner soul, and makes no sign; but it lives so} knitting, and I shall learn of her. What do you 
long as the mind thinks and the heart beats. think of that ?”’ 

That day he went into the old sittingroom,; ‘I—I—don’t know. I cannot tell. Things 
more comfortable now than it had been, for a; haye gone'so darkly with me, that everything 
fire blazed on the hearth, and its light sparkled } seems unreal. I seem to be coming out of a 
on the andirons, that had looked so dull on =i dream; but away back there is) something that 
stormy night. It smote him to the heart, that | troubles me. Something that woman with the 
all this heat and brightness should have come so} hard, proud look said to me in the depths of my 
late, and he sighed heavily. Lucy drew a low} misery. Something about you, Lucy ?” 
chair close to his, and laid her hand upon his « About me?” 
knee. The ‘poor girl also remembered the time} ‘She had been alone with your mother, I 
when her mother had occupied that chair, and} remember how the rustle of her dress hurt me, 
her eyes grew heavy with tears, as she looked } for Eunice was dying, and it seemed to me'as if 
into the fire, the angels of Heaven were still and waiting, when 
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the noise of her dress sweeping the floor troubled } self-reproach, and almost impatient. We've been 
me, and her yoice seemed cruel, as she spoke of j talking, and I forgot.’’ 








you, and of the days that are to come.” “Never mind—just keep your seat by the 
“Of me, and the days that aretocome? What ; minister's side, Miss Lucy. The touch of your 
has Mrs. Farnsworth to do with that ?”” hand: is ‘better than meat or drink to him. I 
“Your mother sent for her.” came round to get tea, There's a nice bit of 


«TI know that. You may not remember, but I! tenderloin, that one of the sisters put in my 
myself went to the old house, and gave mother’s ; basket, as I came along. It’s time that both of 





message to the lady; but what of that. It was | you should be getting up a wholesome appetite 


not much to ask.’? © after so much sickness,’? 
“But there was something more. Something While she was talking, aunt Hannah had gone 
like a dream; but it haunts me.’’ to work in her usual noiseless fashion, which 


“JT dare say it was a dream, so we will put it} made even hard labor seem like a recreation, 
away. You and [ are all the world to eachother | She drew a table within the glow of firelight, 
now. Neither Mrs, Farnsworth, or any other } spread a cloth upon it—the only one that house- 
human being, has a right to come between us. I} hold contained—which she had taken home’ to 


couldn’ t bear that.” wash, and brought back in her basket, and was 
«She was alone with your mother.” about to place some odd pieces of blue china upon 
“T know, I know; but what then?” it—the remnants of two or three rare, old sets, 


» “Hush, Luey, hash! During that one hour, } broken and dispersed long ago—but here Lucy 
she was talking with an angel, who stood on the | interposed, and insisted on setting the table 
very threshold of Heaven, What was said there, { herself. Of course, the kind, old woman yielded ; 
must be sacred.to you and to me.” but it was only to give up the light work for that 

“If it come from my mother, yes,” answered } which was more substantial. She took out the 
Lney, bending her head, as if she had been; contents of her basket, tied a calico apron over 

» kneeling hefore a shrine. ther alpaca dress, brought forth some potatoes and 
. They sat awhile in silence, then the sun went i a gridiron, with which she went about. preparing 
down, and the twilight deepened around them, / 2 rather elaborate meal in earnest. 
then the minister drew a deep breath, and shook { Directly, the room was fragrant with the appe- 
his head, sadly, in the firelight. i tizing fumes of a tender steak, broiling on the 

“Something was said to mother; but I cannot} gridiron, which she had planted over a bed of 
clearly make it out, though it is always heavy hot coals, drawn out upon the hearth, red and 
on my heart, the keenest pain of all, Perhaps, ; glowing, till the irons fairly towered upwards in 
when I nm stronger, it will come to me.” - blaze of light. Beyond that, :the great, ixon 

“Your sickness was full of dreams, father. { tea-kettle, swung in the throat of the chimney, 
No doubt, some of them haunt you yet,” said the } steaming nt thenozzle, and emitting soft, gurgling 
girl, striving to speak cheerfully; but, hark, { sounds; as if it rejoiced over the heart that had 
someone is coming.”’ turned italmostintoaliving thing. The trammel, 

Tt was aunt Hannah, who came in noiselessly, | close by it, held a pot of potatoes, turbulently 
and passed like a shadow athwart the firelight. } boiling over, and lifting the lids till you could 
She disappeared through a back door, and} see their torn jackets and white clefts peeping 
directly the sound of water dripping from a through, and fairly warm yourself by the hissing 
bucket, and raining back into a well behind the { steam, as it went up the throat of the chimney. 
house, renched.them. Lucy started up, full of When Lucy came to the hearth, with a little 
regrets. black tea-pot in her hand, which she filled from 

“She is filling the ten-kettle, while I sat here. | the steaming) kettle, and placed! between the 
Dear old soul, it is too bad. Oh, aunt Hannah, } andirons to draw; then knelt down, with an up- 
Tam ashamed of myself.”’ lifted hand between her face’ and the fire, and 

Lucy would have taken the tea-kettle, which } toasted the bread he was to eat. Even the poor, 
aunt Hannah brought in, but the old lady put} sick minister leaned back in his chair, with a 
her aside, with a little, kindly force, and { deep breath ofcontent, and regarded his daughter 
letting ont some lengths of the trammel, swung j with half-closed eyes, tila smile erept around 
the tea-kettle over a blazing fire. his mouth, 

“Tt is near upon dark, and about tea-time,”” “Now,” said aunt, Hannah, ‘everything is 
she said, in her gentle way, ‘shall I draw out ready,” and she placed three chairs at the table, 
the table.” seating herself on one’ side, while Lucy took her 

“ No, no, [ will do it,” said Lucy, flushed with } mother’s place, behind the old tea-tray; 
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Just as they were sitting down, the gate latch} hum, and you may calculate on seeing me and 

was lifted, footsteps came up the front yard, and { the team as large as life and twice as natural, to- 

there was a knock at the door, and without } morrow afternoon.” 

waiting for permission, Nathan Drum entered. Nathan was half-way to the door as he said 
“Hain’t got through supper yet,” he said, $ this, and went out satisfied with the success of 

coming up to the fire. ‘ Wal, now, that does ' his errand. 

beat-all. Why, aunt Hanner, ain’t you smarter H 

en all that comes ter.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Without waiting to be answered, Nathan went} Brrween twelve and one the next day, Nathan 
on. } appeared in front of Mr. Hastings” dwelling in a 

“Wal, now, how are you gitting along, minis-! brand new sleigh, red enough to set the snow on 
ter? Better, I reckon, by the louk of things. } fire, drawn by a pair of stout farm horses, that 
Cherking up consederably, aint you now. That's} pranced clumsily, and shook themselves in 
jest what I come to inquire about. Says I to} harness like persons newly chained, frightened 
mar, says I, there’s our minister shet up the} out of their natural heavy training by the bells 
bettermost) part of the winter, hain’t had a} ) strung around the great girth of their bodies, 
chance of a sleigh-ride since snow came, which { and hanging in rows down their ‘ponderous 
is what I call a darned shame.” chests. 

««*«Nathan,’ sez she, severe as’ 2 meat-ax. ; Nathan, who was in full Sunday clothes, with 
‘Nathan,’ sez she, ‘jest remember it is the min- } a stiff, bell-crowned hat slanting backward from 
ister you're a spenken’ about, and don’t use no} the crown of his head, brandished a long, 
perfane language in that relation.”’’ new whip, with a cracker at the end of its lash, 

«Perfane,’ sez I, a good deal down in, the ; and held the team in with both hands, as if the 
mouth, ‘I didn’t mean nothin’ of the sort, and } old farm horses had become all at once rampant 
you know it. But the snow’ll be going off afore } with spirits, and so skittish that it would become 
long, and I’m bound the minister shall have one | dangerous to slacken his hold for a moment. 
allfired good ride fust. Is there any swearin’ in | But that was quite unnecessary, for class-lender 


; 











that ?”” 

«You see I was in arnest, minister, so I went { 
round jist then; and engaged Doolittle’s new } 
sleigh and team, to say nothing of a buffalo robe } 
that you could wrap all creation in, and to-morrow, 


Doolittle came down in his sleigh, muflied in a 
double layer of buffalo robes, and insisted on 
wrapping the minister in his own Sunday over- 
coat, before he was permitted to enter the sleigh. 

Mrs. Doolitile also had sent down a huge mink 


say about noon, you’llsee a feller about my size | Victorine and muff, with her best imitation 
haul up afore the front gate, ready to take you } shawl, matted with gorgeous colors, which choice 
and Miss Lucy and aunt Hanner here, if she { articles Lucy was enjoined to put on, and thus 
wants ter jine in, to jist the serumptiousest sleigh- ; make a genteel appearance, while she saved 
ride you ever took in your born days. Now } herself all danger of taking cold. 
what do you say to that?” } Lucy put on the fur, drew a little quilted 
Here Nathan thrust both hands in his pockets, ; hood over the bright wayes of her hair, and took 
turned his back to the fire, and waited for an‘ her place among the buffalo robes, cheerful and 
answer. $ almost smiling; for she was young, and with 
Lucy looked at her father favoring the project, { such, clouds melt imperceptibly into sunshine, 


but afraid to urge it. ‘Aunt Hannah sat ae and the very motion and dash of ‘bells, kindled 

murely stirring her tea, as if she had never 

heard of the proposition before. i 
‘Tt may be pleasant, to-morrow,” said Lucy, i 

H 


the blood in her veins with new life: 
. It seemed as if all Wheeler's Hollow had been 


} on the watch for that wonderful equipage to drive 


*‘and the open air seems to agree with you, } away, for scarcely had it disappeared, when its 


father.” 

The minister hesitated ; | for any exertion seemed 
a great undertaking in his feeble state; but when 
he saw the eager hope in his daughter’s eyes, 
the old spirit of self-abnegation arose in him, and 
he said: 

“Yes, child. If itis fair, we will go!” 

«And I,” said aunt Hannah, ‘will stay and 
take care of the house.” 

“Wal, now everything being settled, I'll go 


track was dotted over with men, women and chil- 
dren, all diverging toward the minister’s house, 
Among them came two ox-sleds, laden with barrels, 
baskets, heaps of yarn, and bags of grain. One 
of these loads was crowned with a small hen- 
coop, where very lovely and impatient chickens 
were thrusting their heads through the wooden 
slats, and on the other lay a newly-slaughtered 
shote, with a wide cleft down his breast, and his 
feet in the air. 
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After these came a succession of one-horse ; rebellious hair, that would curl and crimp, in 
sleighs and cutters, crowded like robins’ nests ; spite of the discipline. Certainly, no yery elab- 
with old folks and children, each bearing some ; orate toilets were made before that dim, old 
present for the minister, One bright boy had a ‘ looking-glass; but pretty faces came and went, 
yoll of muskrat skins under his arm, that he had puemutely) smiling at their own reflection, and you 
been all the winter in trapping; and in the same i might have trayelled many a mile from Wheeler's 
sled sat a little girl holding a pet kitten to her ; Hollow, and failed to meet a finer or happier set 
bosom, which’she had brought for the minister’s { of maids and matrons, than those who gathered 
hearth, because it was the dearest thing she had } that night in the transformed sitting-room, 
in all the world. } where we first saw the minister in his great 

Thus for half-an-hour or more the worshipers } misery. 
at the red school-house came straggling down the “It is time that the minister should be a- 
highway, carrying baskets and bundles, till the } coming now,’’ said Mrs. Doolittle, placing herself 
old house was thronged with a cheerful, bustling ; at the window, just'as the sun was’ going down 
crowd, intent on good works, and enjoying the } behind the distant pine woods. ‘1 told Nathan 
whole-affair, as if it had been the first great holi- } Drum not to be long after the sun went down, 
day of their lives. There was plenty of work for } and it’s setting all the old pine trees a-fire this 
everyone, and on all sides willing hands to under- } j minute, and seems ter be a-turning the snow 
take it. The men swarmed like bees around the } crust ter gold, all along the side hill, He'll be 
loaded sleds, carrying their contents away piece ; along right away now, gurls. Is the table all 
by piece, and storing them in the empty cellars } 3 sot out, and is things all ready in ’tother room?” 
and closets of the old house, while the women ¢ “Oh, yes, yes!’ answered half-a-dozen voices, 
spread a new rag-carpet on the family room, and 3 from the great, empty room beyond the one 
went upon their knees to nail it down, chatting $in which she was standing, ‘eyerything is 
merrily, and joking each other all the time. ready !” 

Above these, mounted an chairs and tables, a} ‘The sunset gold had all died off from the side 
bevy of young girls—half of them on probation, I; hill, and the pine woods were full of purple 
dare say—were hanging great garlands of hem: | shadows, when Mrs. Doolittle turned from the 
lock, white pine and pressed autumn leaves } $ window, and, lifting up one plumip finger, ex- 
upon the dingy walls, harmonizing their time- 3 claimed, with mysterious solemnity: 
mellowed gray with the rich colors, as few} ‘I hear bells. Now all be still as mice!” 
artists could have done, all laughing and chirping They were still. In all that crowd, there was 
to each other like birds, among the foliage. scarcely a man or woman who breathed freely 

Other girls were hard at work digging the ; enough for speech. 
cores from red and golden winter apples, which Yes, the unequal sound of sleigh-bells came 
they turned into candlesticks, and hung like } nearer and nearer, accompanied with the clumsy 
great golden globes and carbuncles in the grecd | tramp of horses, out of step, and the sharp 
branches, filling them with color and life. crack of a whip, that seemed like a signal. 

» By-and-bye all this joyous confusion settled} ‘‘It’s him,” repeated Mrs. Doolittle. ‘Now 
itself into picturesque order. The sleds had } stand ready, stiller en still, and when you hear 
driyen away. The loose branches were gathered } our blessed minister’s foot on the door-stun, re- 
up, and the new carpet swept. A great back log } member orders.”’ 

had been rolled into the fireplace, and bright; The silence that fell upon the crowd was so - 
tongues of flame were darting up through the } deep, that the click of a latch lifted at the gate, 
dry hickory wood piled against it. Now Mrs. } sounded through it like the clash of a gunlock. 
Doolittle and her followers took time to draw} ‘‘ He’s at the gate!’ whispered Mrs. Doolittle. 
breath. They withdrew into another room, ;  “ He’s coming up the walk!” 

where an old looking-glass was hanging, took off} ‘‘ He’s on the door-stun !”” 

their calico aprons, drew down their sleeves, and The woman planted one foot forward, and 
peeped over each others shoulders, as they } lifted her hand, as if it contained a baton. She 
smoothed the bands of hair securely back from } felt like some great general at the head of a 
their faces, after the primitive fashion of the { division. 





sect. « Now, now!” 
When the elder sisters returned to the outer ee 
room, others, younger and brighter, came CHAPTER XIX. 


swarming in, each in eager haste to see her own; Ixstanrux the great garland of evergreens that 
fair, young face in the glass, and arrange the draped the ‘room was starred with light. The 
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balls of sunset, gold and crimson, with the} of late, was resounding with a storm of music, so 
mottled autumn leaves, glowed among the green. ! full and hearty in its expression, that all dis- 
The flames of that great hickory wood-fire, ; cordances were lost, when the door opened and 


of scarlet, yellow, and white gleaming across it. 
The religious mottoes framed over the fireplace, 
and the crowd of eager, watchful faces all turned 
in smiling expectation on the door. 

It opened, and Mr, Hastings stood upon the 
threshold, wrapped in his class-leader’s great 
coat, and with a faint flush, borrowed from the 
cold, on his face. He stood, for a moment, dumb 
and still, with this great flood of light shifing/ 
over him from. within, and the frosty air stirring 
his garments outside—a man struck maou? 
with wonder. 

« Welcome home !’’ 

These words, uttered in a cordial and encour- 
aging voice, aroused the minister from his bewil- 
derment, and he saw that Mrs. Doolittle was} 
standing before him, with her plump hand} 
extended, and her face beaming triumphantly— 
saw also a crowd of well-known faces all turned; 
upon him in pleasant greeting. } 

Still he faltered on the threshold of his home, } 
tired by 2 long ride, and overpowered by what } 
he saw. ts j 

Then old Seth Allen came forward, took him } 
by the hand, and led him to the great, easy chair, i 
which had just been decorated with a plump | 
pateh-work cushion of blue and’red cloth, on 
which the fire-light was scattering its gold. 

«There, now, sit down, brother. It’s only ay 
little sort of a love-feast, that we've got up on 
account of our gratitude that you are gitting 
about agin, both the young folks, and we that 
haye grown old in the service, have jined in for 
making this a sort of thanksgiving night to you 
and our Lucy.” 

As the minister sat down, a small band of; 
singers, that John Patterson had ranged where ; 
the lights among the evergreens fell upon them, i 
began to flutter the leaves of their music books. : 
he little shoemaker touched the back of a chair } 
with his tuning fork, and, after one or two false § 


blazed up the throat of the chimney, and flooded } 
the whole room, the new rag carpet, with streaks 
é 





Mrs. Farnsworth came in with her party. 

This sudden appearance cut the hymn short to 
the extent of a full verse; for Patterson, being a 
patriot, as well as a church member, had formed 
his own plans regarding the reception of this 
English gentleman, who called himself a lord, 
and instead of breaking up his band, stood on 
tiptée, and lifted his tuning-fork on high, as if it 
had been a baton. 

Again there was a great fluttering of leaves, 
and then my lady and Lord Oram was greeted 
with a fresh burst of music, through which 
these words came ringing with defiant emphasis; 

“The British yoke and galling chains, 
‘Was urged upon our necks in vain, 
All haughty tyrants we disdain, 

And shout long live America!” 

All this was an emination of Mr. Patterson’s 
individual genius. He had won great glory to 
himself, by the way he. had led this patriotic 
outburst at the last Fourth of July celebration, 
and as the surprise party was a genial occasion, 
resolved to greet the Englishman with it. 

At first, a quick flush came over the young 
lord’s face, then a pleasant smile followed, and, 
pausing by the door, he listened to the music, 
with a lively sense of amusement; but Mrs. 
Farnsworth stood by his side, pale and trembling 
with indignation, and Olivia looked haughtily 
around, with hot fire in her eyes and cheeks, 
ready for combat, could she have found anyone 
worthy of her wrath. 

The eagle had only time to flap his wings over 
one yerse of this song, when Mr Hastings arose 
from his chair, and gave a signal that it should 
stop. Then pale, grave, and gentle, he went 
forward to receive the guests that had come upon 
him so unexpectedly Holding out his hand to 
Mrs. Farnsworth, he said: 

*« My friends have come unexpectedly, to-night. 
Iam glad to number you among them; you and 
the friends you have brought.” 

Before the lady could curb her passion suffi- 


starts, broke into one of those jubilant hymns } ciently for speech, Count Var stood by her side, 
that stir the worshipping souls, as martial music ; and his sweet, measured yoice was gentle as that 
inspires warriors to conflict. There and there a { of the minister. 

yoice lagged behind; but a sharp look from the} “Pray ask your friends,, my dear sir, not to 
seader brought it up with a jerk. Occasionally ! consider us as intruders. We have found Ameri- 
a child’s voice from the crowd joined in, like ai cans everywhere so kind that sometimes, being 
pebble thrown into running waters, or some old } strangers, we may presume without intending it. 
man gave out a note from his cracked voice, that } [t is only through the madam that we have dared 
cut’ hoarsely through the harmonies; but that to come,” 

was of no consequence, the singing was open to? ‘I beg pardon,” interposed Mrs. Doolittle, 
all, and the old house, that had been so dreary j placing herself in front of the party, and tak- 
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ing them at once under her patronizing wing. 
“his ’ere lady is welcome’ as honeysuckles are 
to the bees. More’n that she’s got a right to 
bring jist as many men folks with her as she has 
2 mind to, having paid a twenty-dollar bill inter 


the funds of this society, which I am ready give } 


an account of jist here on the nail.” 

Here the good matron looked around, as if she 
expected to be put upon the proof at once, but 
meeting nothing but approval from the glances 
turned upon her, went on with a great access of 
good manners. 

“Walk into the bedroom, marm, and take off 
your things—and you, too, young miss. Lucy, 
why don’t you take the gentlemen’s hats, and 
look up some chairs! It isn’t in me to do every- 
thing. This way, marm” 

Mrs. Farnsworth, somewhat offended by all this 
full blown politeness, allowed hébself to be con- 


These two were conversing together pleasantly 

enough, while Var stood apart with his head bent 

as if in homage, toward the girl who was standing 

by his side, a fair, young creature in severe 
} black, without a sign of ornament; but so 
wonderously beautiful in her fresh loveliness, 
that even this man of the world wondered at his 
own sensations, as he gazed upon her. 

‘You may not remember, perhaps, that I have 
seen you before,” he was saying, in that strange, 
low yoice, through which the foreign accent came 
and went like music. ‘*I shall never forget it.” 

The girl looked up, surprised, perhaps pleased: 

«Yes, I remember very well,’ she answered. 
“You spoke to me, I should know you again by 
the voice.” . 

She was looking in his face, that strangely 


i handsome face, where perfect features were com- 


bined with force and strength. A smile came to 


ducted into the room in which she had last seen { her lips, and the man could read in her eyes:the 
adying woman. It was changed now, for a new; admiration, that had preceded, in his life, the 
patch-work quilt of the gorgeous pattern called i enslavement of many a female heart. 
‘a rising sun,” had been that day spread upon} Another person, standing in the crowd, saw 
the bed. New paper blinds were at the windows, / the look, and clenclied his teeth like a man in 
and the crooked old looking-glass had evergreens | pain. Lucy glanced across, and saw two large 
and paper roses twined around its frame. ; gray eyes fixed upon her. Then a flood of color 
Mrs Farnsworth took off her cloak and threw it} rushed to her face, the white lids fell over her 
across the bed, revealing herself in a robe of dark | : eyes, and she stood there, a creature ashamed, 
velvet, with a length of train that fairly startled | ; and trembling as if she had done some wrong. 


Mrs Doolittle, whose skirts usually gave a clear ¢ 
view of the ankles 


Miss Olivia, who had come through the crowd { 


with her restless head uplifted, and her pink nos- 
irils in a state of dilation, tossed her white opera 
cloak, with all its fringes and satin quiltings, also 
upon the bed, and scorning to arrange her hair 
by that paltry glass, shook out the train of her 
sky blue dress, posing her head and shoulders} 
backward to mark the effect; and fastened some 


a smile crept over his lips. Then Mrs. Doolittle 

came from the bedroom, followed by Mrs. 

Farnsworth and Olivia, who moved through the 

crowd as if she expected it to shrink back and 
make room for her. 

“ Jist like a peacock struttin’ through a barn- 

} yard of ducks and chickens,” muttered the little 

shoemaker to his wife. ‘‘ What bisness has sich 

i folks here, I wonder? A feller cain’t move 


That moment Var looked down upon her, and 





blood-red roses upon her corsage, a little more in } without treading on their gounds.” 


front, that they might better contrast with the 
whiteness of her well exposed neck. 


“Now, mamma, if you will insist on going} people, too. 


“Tush up now, du; or Mrs. Doolittle ‘ill be 
at me agin, jist as like as not—afore all these 
Why cain’t you keep yer tongue 


among these aborigines, we are about as ready as} between yer teeth, Patterson?” 


seems possible, in a place like this,” she said. 


Mrs. Patterson was rather voluminous in her 


Mrs. Doolittle, who had been patiently stand-} rebukes, when the spirit was on her; but this 
ing by, felt a flush of resentment, inspired by the } time she was cut short by a movement in the 


speaker's tone, but she reflected that the word 
aborigines, might imply something complimen- 
tary, and checking the impulse to resent it until 
she could Jonk into the dictionary, led the way 
into the next room. There she found that Mr. 
Hastings had quietly undertaken the honors of 
his own house. Lord Oram was leaning against 
the chimney-piece, close by the easy chair, which 
the minister had resumed, after it had been re- 
jected, with earnest protest, by the young man. 


}room. Mrs. Doolittle had been bustling about 
{with great animation for some minutes. Then 
she planted herself near the fireplace, watched 
the opposite door with breathless anxiety a few 
moments longer, then lifted her hand, exclaiming: 

«Now !” 

Obedient to this order, an opposite door was 
opened, and running down the whole length of 
the back room, a table presenjed itself, laden 
from top to bottom with an abundant feast. 
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The mistress of ceremonies understood her ; anger on her forehead, and a sneer on her lips ; 
position too well for great haste on this occasion. } {for the bold tactics of Mrs. Doolittle had sep- 
So she stood; quietly, till eyery person in the arated her from Lord Oram; and though Var was 
yoom had attained a full view of the laden table. } 5 too thoroughly bred for exclusive hittention to 
A chandelier of twisted hemlock, laurel and § either lady, there was something in the tone of 
pine branches, crowded with candles, hung high } his voice, and the deference of his manner, when 
over it. Animmeénse turkey, lay'in'a dish at the ; he addressed the insignificant creature, ‘as she 
head of the table, quite surrounded by a garland } thought her, which stung the fair patrician’s 
of flowers cut from turnips, ruby-tinted beets and | vanity into absolute resentment. 
yellow carrots, with a stting of sausages about; ‘‘Lord Oram- seems greatly amused,” Var 
his néck and plumply-stuffed bosom: ~A’ roast / observed, addressing her, softly, as if the subject 
pig was just visible, kneeling on another dish at / had been one of great importance. “ What 
the bottom of the table, with a lemon in his half- i capacity for enjoyment the fellow has.” 
open jaws; and two noble chicken pies, with a ; “That is necessary, if he would find anything 
ring of key marks around the edges, and a fern / to amuse him here,” answ ered the young lady, 
leaf cut in the upper crusts, stood half-way } with more acrimony than she was aware of. “I 
down. Then came a double row of smaller pies, } only wonder that mamma brought him.” 
ranged along each side of the board, where i «She does not seem to be especially hilarious,” 
alternate wedges of mince, custard and tarts } said Var, glancing at the lady who was talking 
formed a star on each plate, and scattered among ; earnestly to the minister, who seemed to listen 
them were the saucers of preserves, pickles and ; with 2 strained and startled look, “The poor 

5 





currant jelly, that flushed the whole festal ; man does not seem strong,” 
board with rich coloring. A sudden start, made the man conscious that 
“Now,’’ said Mrs. Doolittle, after feasting her ; Lucy might have heard his last remark. He 
eyes on the glory of these preparations, ‘being } turned and saw that she was leaning forward, 
as I am president of this donation party, it } looking anxiously at her father. 
seems ter me my place to lead. This gentleman Rumate He is faint—he is hurt. Oh, madam, what 
has been invited amongst us by our chief donor, have you been saying to my father?” she 
and shall have a chance at the head of the table. } exclaimed, starting to her feet, 
Minister, jist bend your arm for Mrs. Farnsworth. } — « Nothing that should have disturbed him so,” 
As for you, Lucy dear, foller with the doctor, or fs swered Mrs. Farnsworth, rising from her 
promiseus, jist as you think best.’” } chair. “Olivia, my dear—Lord Oram—Count 
With these loudly-spoken directions, Mrs. } Var, perhaps our humble friends will excuse us. 
Doolittle thrust her plump hand well through \ Mr. Hastings does not seem well,’”’ 
the half-reluctant arm of Lord Oram, and tri-} «He has fainted,” said Lucy, turning almost 
umphantly placed him by her side, at the head of } fiercely on her. |“ What have you done to him?” 
the table. The minister and Mrs. Farnsworth “No—no!” said the minister, struggling up 
came next, but Lucy walked in alone. She had | from his chair, but supporting himself on his 
refused Count Var’s arm, and waited one anxious | daughter's shoulder. ‘Jt is nothing serious—I 
minute, as if expecting some one. But Doctor | am not strong. That is all Do not let anyone 
Childs had left the house so quietly, that no one { move; Iwill go away by myself a little while.” 
observed it; and as the general crowd came So, still leaning on his daughter, the minister 
pouring in, the girl found that the foreigner was } went out from among his friends, swaying feebly 
by her side, with his beloved at his right hand, ; to and fro as he went. 
where she sat from the first, with a flush of i [vo BE contINvED.] 
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BY MRS. DEBORAH PIDSLEY. 





Ovn lives are fll of odds and ends,— ‘ No loop is dropped, no strand is missed, 
First one and then another, — ‘And not « thread is broken— 
And though we see not how or when, 
They're deftly wove together. And not a shred is thrown aside, 
Li So careful is the weaver, 
The weaver has q mastér's skill, Who joining all, with wondrous skill, 


And proves it by this token,— Weaves odds and ends together, 
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No. 1—Is a short costume, for either house or , and figured maroon, or pale pink and maroon ; 
street, and is made of plain and figured foulard- | hottle-green and a Japanese. pattern in olives 
finish cotton satine. These beautiful goods, | and old gold, dark and light blue—in fact, the 
variety is endless, These goods cost forty-five 
cents for the plain and thirty for the figured; one 





which look like silk, come in all colors, plain 
and figured to correspond. In the dark colors, 
they can be worn out without washing. Our model 
has for the figured design a polka dot, but the | yard wide. The front of this costume is kilted of 
newest things are in Japanese designs. Con- | the plain material, bordered with a narrow band 
a, 8)" such as pale blue for the plain, | of the figured, stitched on just above the hem. 
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The back is mounted in two plaitings and a { which comes on the chintz for all the trimming, 

pouf, from beneath which there are scarves of j even the bows. Fighteen yards single, or ten 

the figured goods, knotted in front with loops {yards of double-fold goods will be required. 

and ends, as seen in the engraving. The bodice } Twelve large buttons for the front, and two for 

the back of the basque will be needed. 

No. 8—We give the front and back of the 

Florida costume. Like all of this season’s 

costumes, it is a combination of plain and figured 

goods. This may be made in foulard silk, plain 

and figured pongee, with chintz-patterned foulard, 

grenadine, batiste, or even lawn. It will take 

fee yards of figured material, nine yards of 

{plain. The skirt may be demi-long, or short all 

‘around. It has a kilt-plaited flonnce thirteen 

{inches deep when finished ; oyer this the drapery 

is arranged upon the foundation, as seen in the 

(illustration. A four inch band of the figured 

material borders the edge of the overskirt. The 

coat-basque is made entirely of the figured goods, 

with collar, revers, pockets and cuffs of the 
plain. 

No. 4—Is the Stanhope costume of white oat- 

meal cloth, laced at the back. The skirt has a 

{ deep-kilted flounce, with a small plissé of red 

{ satine at the bottom. The over drapery is also of 

the red satine, also the puffings of the sleeves. 





is figured. Collar, revers and cuff are plain. A 
jabot of lace finishes the front of the bodice and 
sleeves. Hight yards of plain, and five’ yards of 
figured material will be required. is a 
good model for any cotton material which will 
not require frequent washing, although we have 
seen kilted skirts very nicely laundried. 

No. 2—Is a pretty costume of white. albatross 
cloth, which is a very thin and fine woolen 
fabric, costing only forty cents a yard for single, 
and seventy-five to eighty cents for double width 
goods, This model has also a kilted skirt, with 
large, double box-plaits at the back. A band of 
inch, or inch and a-half, velvet ribbon is put on 
above the hem, before laying the kilt-plaits. 
The double box-plait in front is ornamented by 
hows and ends of velvet ribbon. The long 
lasque-bodice is finished like a coat-bodice in the 
back, and the front is trimmed with the velvet on 
both sides, as seen in the illustration. Small 
bows of loops and. ends ornament the pockets, 
cuffs, and a similar one is placed on the left side ; 
of the bodice, opposite the second button. Fancy | Any plain-colored satine may be substituted for 
buttons of irridescent pearl, or gilt and steel are ‘ the red. Albatross cloth, cheese cloth, or any 
used upon all*costumes. This would be a good {light textured white goods may be used instead 
model for a bordered chintz, using the border / of the oatmeal cloth, and the plissé and over 
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loops of ribbon may be 
added or dispensed with, 
aceording to taste, 

'No. 6—Is a-dress for 
little girl of two to four 
years. It is made in 
whit, or any plain, seif- 
colored light woolen ma- 
terial. It buttons at the 
back; but there isa box- 
plait in front, with but- 
tonsseton. Thematerial 
is gathered in groups, 
and arranged on both 
sides of the box-plait in 
front,asseen. The trim- 
ming at the bottom of 
the skirt is made up of 
tiny poufis, with a ruffle 
heading top and bottom. 
A flounce of white em- 
broidery is added at the 
edge over a plaiting of 

» the material. 


drapery tight be arranged out of some partly-{ No, 7—Is a home-dress for a young miss of 


worn eyening-dress of last season. 
No. 5—Is a costume for a child of two years. 
It is of white piqué, figured for the underskirt, 3 





plain corded for the paletot. The’ paletot is / : 

double-breasted, and trimmed with Hamburg } 
embroidery, ortorchon lace. Deep collar, pockets / 
and cuffs, all trimmed with the same. The | 





No.7. 





nanan 


DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET.—BICYCLE CAP. 471 


fyvelve te fifteen years. It is of 
de béige or bunting; suitable also 
for flannel for seaside costume. 
One skirt, with deep knife-plaited 
flounce. The hodice is plaited back 
and front alike into a yoke, which 
is finished with a narrow knife- 
plaiting on the lower edge. A belt 
is worn always with these plaited 
bodices. ‘Tight coat sleeves, but- 
toned on the outside seams. 

No. 8—Costume-for a girl of 
four years, is of cinnamon-colored 
flannel, or serge, enhanced by 2 
plaid in crimson and brown. The 
dress comprises a blouse and a box- 
plaited skirt, made in white, or 
pale-colored pink, or blue bunting, 
with plaid to correspond, would be 
suitable for more dressy occasions 
at seaside, or mountain resorts. 














DESIGN FOR DARNING ON NET. 





BY MRS. JA 





E WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed in } copied for the rest of the design. A pair of cur-- 
color, a Design for Darning on Net. It may be} tains, done at odd intervals, in this way, would 
used, as will be seen, for a variety of purposes, {be very much more durable than any of the 
as taste or ingenuity may suggest. It would be machine-made ones that are to be bought, and 
an especially pretty design for a window curtain, ' would add greatly to the attractions of the 
the centre being filled up with sprigs, of which } house, the more because they were the work of 
we give one as a pattern, and the border being } its inmates. 
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BICYCLE CAP. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Use a Scotch mixed wool, and a No. 11 hook. ; seven rounds of treble crochet. As you begin 
This cap is worked in younds not rows. Make a} the sixth round, there should be one hundred 
and two stitches. Before you finish the seventh 
yound, you must decrease fourteen stitches,. 
leaving eighty-eight. Then do three rows of 
open treble crochet, two chain, miss one loop, 
and finish off, leaving a straight edge. For the 
turned-up part, then do a row of seventy-nine 
treble stitches, working the other way, and it is 

f then finished in simple shell or star pattern as 
' Chain of six stitches)'and work ten stitches in} seen. A ball of wool finishes the top. This cap 
treble crochet in the ring, then work round for’ would make a nice present. 





LADY’S MANTELET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 2 





We give here, an engraving of n new style 
Manrexet, and folded in with the number is a 
Surrremenr, with full-size patterns. It is in four 
pieces. 

No. 1.—Hatr or Fron. 
No. 2.—Hatr or Back. 
No. 3.—Haur or Coxnar. 
No. 4.—Sterve. 

The front and back must be joined at the 
shoulder, before the sleeve is putin. The two 
{ notches in pattern of front must be fixed to simi- 
; lar notches in sleeve, and the seam continued to 
tthe lower edge of the back. The sleeye will 
{ then hang in the position illustrated. . This 
} pattern will fit a figure measuring thirty-five 
{inches in bust, and one and a-half yards of 
} double-width wmaterial, or four yards of single 
width will be required. 

This mantelet is especially suitable for late 
Spring, or early Summer wear, and therefore 
} particularly appropriate for this month. 

We also give, on the Suprrement, a design Jor 
Poppies, for description of which see page 475. 














SHEATH FOR KNITTING NEEDLES. 


NE WEAVER. 








Now that knitting silk socks, stockings, etc., , through these holes pass a white silk elastic 
is so fashionable, this little article will be found | measuring about six inches, fasten at each end 
most useful, and it is easily made, Take two} under a bow of ribbon, and tie another bow of 
oakgalls, pierce a hole through each, making it { ribbon in the centre of the elastic. ‘The sheath 
‘large a to hold the points of four pins; } will then be complete, 

2) 





TOILE COLBERT: FOR CHAIR BACKS. 


—- 2 
“BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 5 





NAN \ 
YVIWG 


XMANINA 





The material known as ‘Toile Colbert’ is now ; border. The drawn work forms an open inser- 
in great demand for chair backs, ete., as anti- } tion, and the cross-stitch pattern may be carried 
maceasars. It is a material closely resembling } out in silk, crewel, or working cottons, according 
Java canvas. ‘This design is intended as a { to the use and place the work may he for. 





EDGING FOR UNDER-LINEN. 
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BAG FOR SOILED LINGERIE. 
SUCH AS HANDKERCHIRNS, LAGES, ETC. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This useful little article is made of gray or, elling this is almost indispensable, as all the 
brown linen. A braiding pattern, done in worsted } small bits of a lady's toilet are in this bag kept 
braid, with monogram, ornaments the centre. } together in packing. The size, any lady can 
Small designs are added at the lower corners, } best determine for herself; but nine inches wide 
and on the frill, worsted braid strings. In tray- j by eighteen inches long, is a very good size, 








DESIGNS IN OUTLINE-STITOH. 





LADY’S SLIPPER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give an en- { the pattern has been traced upon the cloth, it is 
graving of a lady’s slipper, with patterns in’ worked with four shades of brown silk in satin, 
detail, full-size, for the toe, and back pieces. The } overcast, chain, knotted stitch and point russe, 
slipper is of brown cloth, embroidered on the toe, ; The slipper is bound with brown silk braid, and 
from the design given on the first page, and on ; made up with a high heel. It is one of the 
the heel, from that shown on the second. When ? prettiest designs recently out. y 








POPPY DESIGN. 


We give on our Supprement, in addition to the } or Java canvas. We will furnish materials, if 
pattern for a Mantelet, a design for Poppies, to be } desired. One yard of crash, and crewels for 
done in Kensington stitch, either simple outline, ; working, will cost one dollar. Java canyas 
or filled in, It is designed for the end of a tidy, ‘and crewels will cost one dollar and a-half. 
or scarf cover for a small table, and is to be! Twenty-five cents for postage, or we can send by 
worked in, crewels. Work on crash, or linen, | express, expressage payable on delivery, 





NAMES FOR MARKING 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
American Gints. Rerorms SucarstEp.—A very notable 


{prevail much more in New England, and in the New 
England population of the north-west than elsewhere, It is 
lecture was recently delivered, at the Jefferson Medical ! in New England, principally, that the intellect has been cul- 
College Hospital, in Philadelphia, by Dr. Hamilton Osgood, | tivated at the expense of the body, and as this has been 
of Boston, ‘The subject was, "The Necessity of a Radical } going on for several generations, the result is, as Dr, Clarko 
Change in the Training and Education of the American } says, that the “women are a feeble race.” Or as Lady 
Girl.” We regret that we have not room for the entire } Amberley remarked, when in Boston, “I never saw 60 many 
lecture, but we cannot forbear noticing some of its most ; pretty girls together, only they all look sick.” = 
salient points. Still, Dr. Osyood’s animadversions apply, with more or 
After remarking on the ignorance aé to physiology, £0 { less force, to every part of the country. In Massachusetts, 
prevalent among girls and even women, and the consequent } and in most of our great cities, the brains of girls are 
injury to health, the doctor proceeded to speak of the absurd ; developed at the cost of health; in rural districts, and espe~ 











difference in the treatment of boys and girls in their carly } 

years. “The boy has warm clothing,” he said. “His feet t) 
and legs are well protected. ‘The girl is but half clad. Half } 
her limbs are exposed to the weather, protected only by { 
stockings none too thick, the necessary under-garments, in | 
the majority of cases, being omitted. This difference fixes a 

point of departure for the cultivation of the greater sensi- 
tiveness of the girl. The ignorant mother but little realizes 
the amount of physical vigor it costs an insufficiently-clad 
girl to keep warm. And 50, while the boy acquires a grow- 
ing hardiness, an indifference to changes in the weather, and 
is ready to eat at any hour of the day, the girl becomes deli 
cate, shrinks from cold, her appetite is as sensitive as the 
therniometer, her cheek loses its rosy hue. Thus her life 
goes on, steadily increasing its divergence from that of the } 
boy. He becomes square-shouldered, straight and sturdy 
she, stooping, round-shouldered and. sensitive. Tdo not in- } 
clude every girl in this picture. I refer, simply, to the } 
average git] of America, whose training does not develop | 
her original vigor, but transforms a constitution as fine in 
every sonse as the boy's into a tangle of fretted nerves; and 
this is the average American girl.” 

On the subject of over-training, intellectually, the doctor 
was equally explicit. “Que of the great errors of the day,” 
he said, “ was that a girl is expected to complete her educa- 
tion by her eighteenth year—an age at which lads are but 
little more than half-way in theirs. Everything in the 
shape of culture is crowded into the years during which the 
girl should be cultivating the physical strength, common 
sense and practicality which are to be of life-long benefit to 
her and her descendants, while half the so-called culture 
with which fashionable education crams the girl is of little 
use and is quickly forgotten. Less study and more exercise 
should be the rule. Upon good health and upon the ability 
to perform her functions easily and naturally depends, in a 
very large degree, the comfort and happiness of women in 
later years. Onr girls rush through the years of their { 
adolescence utterly regardless of the great need of intervals 
of rest, And if the careful mother or the watchful physician } 
insist upon periodical repose, they submit, to it most ungra- { 
ciously and with an impatient criticiem upon their sex 
which is pitiful. ‘They try to live as if there were no swing 
of tide in their organist. They wish to live down and put } 
under reckless foot the necessities of their sex, but it is the | 
old fight with windmills, with this difference: Don Quixote } 
Fecoyered from his hurts; but they,in too many cates, never } 
do.” 

No one can deny that all this is trne, alas! only too true. 
The doctor has made but ono ertor. He has taken the 
average New England girl for the average Awerican girl, 
fenoring Ve that the evils of which he complains 

‘ 
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} sas) Times says of this magazine. 


| this magazine. 


} cially in new settlements, women are physically over- 
worked. People of means are beginning to see the errors 
that have been committed, and to educate their daughters in 
the right way, so that, among the wealthy, we bid fair soon 
to have the healthiest, as well as handsomest, girls in the 
world. At least this is what Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New 
York, says: aud he ouglit to know, as few have had so 
large an experience. 

Heno Wartcuixe ror Lranprr.—This is another fine steel 
engraving, by an artist .6f world-wide reputation, Such 
illustrations, as we haye often said, ate found only in 
“Peterson.” It represents Hero, watching for her lover. 
According to the old Greek legend, this lover, Leander, was 
in the habit of swimming the Hellespont, nightly, to soe her. 


} The feat was pronounced impossible, until Lord Byron 


proved the contrary by swimming across the strait himself. 
We ourselves have known an amateur to swim frow Newport 
to Narragansett, a much more difficult feat, for the distance 
is greater and the sea rougher. ‘The story goes, that, on 
moonless nights, or when the moon was temporarily 
obscured, Hero held up a lamp, as her lover's guide. At 
last, one stormy night, Leander was drowned. We have had 
no engraving, of its kind, as good as this, since we published 
“Psyche and Her Lamp.” It is not often, in fact, that so 
fine a picture is painted, even by an artist of the celebrity of 
Amberg. 

“Yorktown CENTENNIAL” ENGRayines—Our two fine 
steel engravings, large size, for framing, “The Surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis,” and “Gran'father Tells of Yorktown,” 
will be sent, postage free, on the receipt of one dollar, or 
cither of them will be sent for fifty cents. Every family in 
the land ought to have these two patriotic and historical 
engravings, so appropriate, especially for this year. 

“Mone Armracttve anv Vauvante.”—The Harper (Kan- 
“Tt is the most attrac- 
tive, practical and valuable lady's book published, Peterson's, 
unlike many publications of the kind, contains really good’ 
Jiterary and home reading. ‘The contributors are among the 
most popular in the country.” 

Iprexess 13 THE Moturr of folly. No man, however 
rich, should be without something to do, Half tho ruined 
lives in this world come from the neglect of this. Young 
ladies, favor no lover, who spends his time in idleness. 

We Never Re-Prinr anything that has onco appeared in 
‘We cannot, therefore, comply with our fair 
correspondent’s request. 
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Appitions May Br Manz to clubs for “ Peterson” at the ) 
price paid by the rest of the club, It is never too Iate to 
make «iditions, as back numbers, from’January, cun always > 
De supplied. Nor is it ever too late to get up clubs, Clubs may | 
begin with either the January, or July number; but all the } 
members of a club must begin with the same number. } 
Always say, however, when your club is to begin. Send for / 
aspecimen,and getupaclub. Our clubs, and the premiums, | 
remember, are as follows: } 

‘Two copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, } 
with cither our large steel engraving, “Gran'father Tells of } 
Yorktown,” for a premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto, 
illustrated Annus. 

Four copies for oné year for $6.50, or six copies for $9. 
or ten copies for $14.00, with an extra copy of the magaxine for | 
1881 asa premium, 

Five copies for one year for $8.00, or seven copies for 
$10.50, or twelve copies for $17.00, with both an extra copy Jor 
premium, or either the steel-engraving, or ALBUM. 

‘These terms are so low, these premiums so valuable, that 
no other magazine can compete with them. 

Tuar Avrocrat or Fasittox, Worth, is now making both 
long and short dresses in the form of antique peplums, and | 
embroidering them with beads that match exactly the mate- } 
rial in color. The bodice is almost round-waisted, and there { 
is a pouf at the back. The waistband, that commences ¢ 
under the arins, falls somewhat on the hips, instead of encir- } 
cling the waist, 





.00, | 





“Frrsn, SPARKLING, ETc., ETc.”"—The Bristol (Tenn.) News ; 
says: “We have just received the last number of ‘ Peterson.’ 
Fresh, sparkling, and teeming with the latest fashions and*} 
novelties, it commends itself to the ladies everywhere. 
There is no greater favorite among the ladies than this 
standard American fashion magazine, and no wonder, for it ; 
is reliable and interesting in every detail. ‘Try it!” 

Pooker HaNpgEncurrrs are as varied as ever. They are 
sometimes embroidered with the day of the week in on 
corner in small plain figures, or with the signature of the | 
owner, instead of the monogram or initials. Those intended 
to put into the front of the dross or in the muff are quite 
small, and occasionally of fine silk, with a border of tartan. 

“Best ann Cuearest."—The Laurel (Md.) Gleaner says 
of our last number: * Unusually brilliant, especially in the 
engravings, Unquestionably the best and cheapest of the | 
lady's books, and ought to be taken by every family in the 
and.” 











Axy Oe of our large-size premium engravings will be 
sent, postage free, on receipt of fifty cents. ‘This is a rare | 
chance to adorn your walls tastefully, and yet at but little 
cost. See the May number, “ Arm-Chair,” for a list of these 


engravings. 


Everrnopy Is TakuNe “Peterson” this year. Hf you have } 


a friend, who is not already a subscriber, get her to Iet you | are 


add her name to your club, or tosend two dollars fora single } 


é subscription. 


Ovr Coronxp Fasiioss continue to be unrivalled, as may 
be seen by comparing them with those that appear else- | 


| 


where. Inall things, our iin i is “ Excelsior.” 





ora engRe esc er eRA aT BHGed eho love you.” Afe 
all, there is nothing else, in this world, so valuable. It is thie | 
only thing which money cannot buy. } 





“Most Porvtan."—Says the Nowark (N. ¥.) Courier of } 
our last number: “Undoubtedly the most Popnlse lad, 
monthly,” t 





} 12mo. 





; Burnett's other books, full of cleverness though th 
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NEW BOOKS. 





A New Vouumg will begin with tho next number, afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those 
who do not wisli back numbers, But always say, when you 
remit, whether you wish to begin with January, or July. 





“Tue Got or Macastxzs."—The Frankford (Pa.) Gazette 
says of our last number: “It is excellent; abounds with at 
tructive features: is the gem of the magazine world.” 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 


A Fair Barbarian. By Frances Hodgson Burnett, 1 rol. : 
Boston and New York: James 2. Osgood & Co. 
reprint of a charming little novelet, which origi 
appeared in this periodical; was afterwards copied into 
“Scribner's Magazine ;” was then republished in London; 
and now makes its advent in book form, in the neat volume 
before us. It is the story, as our older subscribers may re- 
member, of a bright American girl, independent in character, 
who goes to visit her aunt, in one of those sleepy, ultra- 
conventional rural towns in which England abounds. A 
certain amount of knowledge, as to the society in such 
places, is indispensable to the enjoyment of the full flavor of 
this delicious little story. Nevertheless, the hits are so 
good, the whole thing so racy, that everybody, whether 
travelled or not, must relish the book. As it originally 
appeared in these pages, we hesitate to praise it as much as 
we should wish, lest our praise should be considered partial. 
The best that we can do, under these circumstances, is to 
} quote the London Saturday Review, one of the ablest of 
5 English critical journals, and one never erring on the side of 
} mercy. In noticing the “ Fair Barbarian,” that paper says, 
‘it has, on the whole, pleased us better than any of Mrs. 
y may, 











¢ be.” It is but just to say, however, that the “Fair Barba- 
g 
i 


via entirely different in character from “That Lass 
O'Lowrie,” Yawarth,” or “Louisiana,” and that a com- 
unfair, unless this is remembered, But this very 
in Mrs. Burnett is a proof of her genius. Few 
writers excel in more than one walk. Yet, in this little 
story, Mrs. Burnett beats Henry James and his imitators, even 
on their own ground; while, in “Louisiana,” “Surly Tim,” 
and “That Lass,” she shows a tragic power, which no cotem- 
porary rivals. It is one of our pleasantest recollections, that 
we were the first to introduce Mrs, Burnett, with so many 
others, to the public. Her“ Kathleen” originally appearing in 
“Peterson,” was followed by other love stories of even greater 
merit, so that her reputation was made from the very first. 
The public will regret, as much as ourelves, that her 
ill-health, recently, has suspended her literary efforts: We 














} hope, however, before long, to see her again in print. 


Motherhood, A Poem. 1 vol: Small 4to, Boston: Lee & 
Skepard.—In this very elegant little volume, we have a 
series of poems, from some anonymous author, who desires, 
as she says, “to portray, in its purity and holiness, the most 
Deautiful instinct of humanity.” gAmong the best pétms 
“The Lullaby,” “Asleep,” “The Death Angel,” and 
“Tho Prophecy.” The book has been written, as the author 
tolls us, “as an expression, not of individual, but of univer- 
sal experience,” and as such, we commend it. The type, 
| paper, and general mechanical execution of the volume are 
| unusually elegant. 

Corinne. Dy Madame De Stel. 1vol.,12mo. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers—The publication, recently, of 
several articles on Madame De Stifel, has called attention, 
again, to her famous novel, “Corinne.” This story, when i 
first appeared, had an unexampled popularity. Every one, 
pretending to culture, should read it, if they have not read 
nd, therefore, the Peterson Brothers are doing a real 
service to this generation, by issuing a new edition. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR.—MOTH 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
Francareti’s Moprrx Cook-Boor.—This is the best book 
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of its kind extant., It is not only a practical guide to the | 


culinary art in all its branches, but comprises, in addition to 
English cookery, the most approved and recherché systems | 
of Brench, German and Italian cookery, It is allapted for | 
tho use of all families moreover, large or small, as well as 
for hotels, cooks, restaurants, cake bakers, clubs, and | 
boarding houses. The author is Charles Elme Francatelli, 
pupil to the celebrated Caremé, and Chief Cook to her | 
Majesty, Victoria, Queen of England. The volume, a large 
royal octavo one of six hundred pages, is, printed on 
the finest tinted paper, and strongly bound in bevelled 
boards; and it contains sixty-two illustrations of various 
dishes, fifteen hundred receipts, ills of fare, ete., with a 
cotiplete glossary to the whole. Good cooking is cheaper 
than a doctor, it has been often said. Get a copy of “ Fran- 
catelli’s Modern Cook-Book,” refer to it, and learn to cook 
all things, from ifs pages, as they should be cooked. There 
is money to be saved by following its directions, with easy 
digestion and no dyspepsia thrown in. It wonld be a capital 


gift to a married lady, to a wife, to a young lady about being } 











ERS’ DEPARTMENT, ETC. 


On the branches of some trees are found smallish excres- 
cences, called Cedar, Apples, and to these the mother’s atten- 
| tion is briefly, called. 

These have been used as a popular yermifuge by some 
families, in doses of twenty to thirty grains, or an even tea- 
| spoonful of the grated apple, in substance, mixed in molasses 

‘or in infusion. The “ Vermifuge Cordial” as advised by 
| Prof, King, however, is preferable, Take of Cedar Apples 

| one pound, black alder berries, by measure, one pint, digest 

! for fourteen days in alcohol one quart, and one pint molasses, 
| then express. Dose, one teaspoonful for a child one to two 
| years old, thrice daily. ‘This is an excellent vermifuge and 
r feeble, pale, sickly children, 

CELanprxe—Chelidonium Majus, (Gr. Chetidon, a swallow; 
its flowers appearing with that bird.] A perennial plant 
{ with a stem about two feet high, much branched. Leaves, 
| bipiunatifid, glaucous, three to five inches long; flowers, 














yellow, umbellate on a common peduncle two to four inches 

juice orange-colored. Capswe, one-celled, slender, 

{ smooth, about one inch Jong. It grows wild about old 
| houses, neglected fence-rows and waste places, 

{When cut, the plant emits an opaque yellow juice, which 


long; 


married, fo @ housekeeper, or to a friend. Every family { is bitter and acrid, producing inflammation and even vesica- 
should have a copy of it. T. B, Peterson & Brothers, 306 ; tion, if applied to the skin. 
Chestnut Street, its publishers, will send a copy of it to any } The only use to which mothers can apply this plant, is to 
one, post-paid, on remitting the price, five dollars, in a letter, } corns and warts—the juice of which generally destroys them 
torent! i by overstimulation, She can also make a salve by filling an 
earthen cup with the tops, well pressed down, cover with 
Honsrorn's Aco Puosrmare is prepared according to the ; lard, simmer for a time and strain with hard pressure, 
directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Mass., the } A very pretty salve results, which can be used to advantage 
well-known authority on nutritious bread and the cereals, im itchy eruptions of the skin. Internally, it is an acrid 
Useful in Dyspepsia, Nervous Diseases, Mental and Physical  Purgative in free doses, while in over doses it may be said to 
Exhaustion, etc. i } be poisonous. From its yellow juice it was once held to be 
— { indicated in jaundice, according to the Doctrine of Signatures. 
Dox’ use anything to soften and improve theskin, except | CATAWnA—BeaN Tree—Catalpa Conlifolia, (A name said 
Pearl's White Glycerine, and Pearl's White Glycorine Soap. | t© be derived from the Southern indians.) This is a showy 


See advertisement. 
‘Lapres who would combine beauty and comfort in dressing 
the feet should use the German Corn Remover. 


Svrreners from corns will find sure relief in German Corn 
Remover, Sold by all druggists, 25 cents, 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


[ [Meprean Borany—Or THe Ganpen, Freiy anp Forest] 


BY AURAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 
No. Vi.—Crpar (Rep)—Junreerus Vinarstana. 

The Red Cedar is an evergreen tree of slow growth, but 
finally attaining to a height of thirty to fifty feet, with nu- 
merous very close, longis branches, and presenting a trunk | 
with irregular knots, crevices, and often longitudinal ridges, 
Leaves, very minute on the young branches—scarcely a line 
or twelfth of an inch in length—opposite and decussate, im- 
Iricated and making the branches four-angied; those on the 
older branches from one-quarter’ to nearly one-half inches 
long. 

Berries, scarcely one-fourth inch in diameter, dark blue 
when mature, and covered with a bright bluish-glaucous 
Vloom. 

The Red Cedar is found growing everywhere in the United 
States—in the Middle States along fence rows, neglected 
fields, ete.—but most abundant in the South. 

‘The wood internally is of a pretty reddish color, pleasant 
odor, of fine grain, possessing great yalue and durability. 


| 
| 
| 


}and handsome tree of msderate heighth, with beautiful, 
$ pyramidal panicled flowers; leaves, very large (six to eight 
‘ inches) and nearly as wide as long; cordate, acute, entire, 
} petiolate. Calyz, deeply two-lipped; corolla, somewhat ven- 
} tricose, sub-Lilabiate, whitish, tinged with violet purple: the 
{throat spotted with purple and yellow. Cupsule, six to 
{ twelve inches long, slender, nearly cylindrical, one-balf inch 
} in diameter, pendulous and persistent. Hence its common 
name bean-tree. The seeds have been used by several practi- 
tioners of Europe in asthma, in strong decoction, but as 
others maintain that the tree is poisonous, there is no ocea- 
sion to take the risk for a doubtful Lenefit, especially since 
; we have other agents in our midst of such superior efficacy, 
} among which is the Tobelia inflata, iw infusion or tincture of 
| which is always prompt to give relief. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4y-Everything relating to this department must bo sent 

{ to GEORG INN, Manouenzap, Mass. All communica 

tions are to be | : “For Prrenson’s.” All are invited 

to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
| should be accompanied by the answers.“@. 












No. 109.—Triprx Cross-Worps. 
Not in stir, but provocation. 
Not in shut, but embarkation, 
Not in take, but syncopation. 
Not in seek, but exploration. 

Animals three, 
You will agree, 
Are hidden here—of different kind, 
If you will look 
In Webster's book, 
My answer there you'll surely find, 


Dunkirk, N. ¥. Mr Dor, 
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No. 110.—Drcapreations. { tops, weigh the strawberries, and allow to each pound one 

Behead a frnit, and leave extent. { Pound of the best double-refined loaf-sugar, finely powdered, 

Behead a thicket, and leave a brink, Dividé the sugar into two equal portions, Put a layer of 

Behead imaginary, and leave distribution. { strawberries into the bottom of a preserving-kettle, and 

‘Tho decapitated letters downward name, ; cover them with a layer of stigar, until half the sugar is in. 

And a State in the Union you'll obtain, { Next set the: kettle over a moderate fire, and let it boil 
Coshocton, O. Kare H. McCure. | ‘lowly till all the sugar is melted. ‘Then put in, gradually, 
— , | the remainder of the sugar, and, after it is all in, let it boil 

Nosdid <sDousisDranokae. {hard for’ five minutes; taking off the scum with a silver 


: i spoon; but there will be little or no scum if the sugar isof 
1. A gun, 2. A city ini Italy. 3. A girl's name, 4. An ) 7 very best quality. Afterwands remoye the kettle. from 
} the fire and take out the strawberries very carefully in a, 
eee ' spoon. Spread out the strawberries on large, flat dislies, so 
a =i as not to touch each other, and set them immediately ina 

. CAYENNE, | i 
Boston, Mass, HaGBSUs AG | cold place or on ice, Hang the kettle again on the fire, and 
{give the syrup one boil up, skimming it if nocessary. 
No, 112.—Renveozam. { Place a fine strainer over the top of a mug or pitcher, and 


ancestor. 5, To engage in, 
Diagonal, from left to right, isa beverage. From right ‘to 





eo {pour the syrup through it, Then put the strawberries 
A National Holiday. } into glass jars or tumblers; pour into each an.equal portion 
Marblehead, Mass, PAREN Ly CHEMEYHS oe thctegruipt Lagat te toelaonaT Piece of white paper 


{dipped in brandy. Seal the jars tightly. 

Answers Next Month, & } Raspberries may be presorved us above. “Also large, ripe 
pane $ gooseberries. , To each pound of goosoberries allow ong and 

Answers 10 Puzzies in tHe May Nusmer. { tehalf pounds sugar, 


: — Compote of Cherries.—For this red cherries are to be pro- 
No. 106. ferred, because of their piquant flavor. Kentish or Morelloes 
Bi iG HT are the best. They must not be prepared as for a pic, 
NOR because every cherry should have a portion of the stalk re. 
maining. The best way, therefore, is to shorten the stalks 
} with a pair of scissors. Put the fruit in a stewpan with fine 
sugar in the proportion of a quarter-pound sugar to one 
pound fruit, and to the same quantities add the juice of one 
lemon. Put them over a slow fir; shake occasionally; let 
them boil for three minutes, then take them out with a 
spoon, put in a basin, and carefully drain away all the syrup, 
which put into the pan again and reduce by boiling, ‘To 
thicken the syrup a little isinglass may be added, but if it 
can be dono without it is much better, because a jelly of 
pure syrup is beautifully transparent, but isinglass destroys 
tho transparency. ‘The syrup must be poured into a plate to 
set, and when the compote is required the cherries are piled 
in a pyramid and the jelly turned over them, 
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To Preserve Morello Chertis—To every pound of cherries 
allow one and a-quarter pounds sugar, one gill of water, 
Select ripe cherries, pick off the stalks, and reject all that 
have any blemishes, Boil the sugar and water together for 
five minutes; put in the cherries, and boil them for ten 
minutes, removing the scum as itrises, ‘Then turn tho fruit, 
ete., into a pan, and let it remain until the next day, when 
boil it all again for another ten minutes, and, if necessary, 
skim well. Put the cherries Sito small pots, pour over them 
the syrup, and, when cold, fasten down tightly. 
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Raspberry Vinegar.—Red raspberries, any quantity or suff 
cient to fill a stone jar nearly full, then pour upon them 
sufficient vinegur to cover them, cover the jar closely, aud 
set it aside for eight or ten days; then strain through flannel 
or muslin, and add to the clear liquor one and a-half pounds 
sugar to each pint, place over a firo aud boil for a few 

{ minutes, allow it to cool, and thon Lottie for uso, ‘This 

| makes, when mixed with water, a delightful summer drink, 
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and is also very beneficial for convalescents, 





Gooseberry Jam, White or Green.—Equal weight of fruit 
and sugar, Select the gooseberries not very ripe, either 
white or green, and top and tail them, Boil the sugar with 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. ; 


water (allowing a quarter of a pint to every pound) for about 

AD-Every Receiptin this Oook-Book has been tested by a i ale Hin mae carefully removing the scum as it 

Bractical housekeeper. y S rises; then pnt in the gooscberries, and simmer gently till 

PRESERVES, JELLIVS, BTC. { elear and firm; try a little of the jam on a plato; if it jellios 

An Excellent Way of Preserving Strawberries —Select the | when cold, it is done, and should then be poured into pots, 
largest and finest strawberries. Having removed the green | When'cold, stow away in a dry place, 
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Red Ourrant Jelly Without Boiling.—Take fresh red currants § one-quarter pound sugar, one egg, nearly a-quarter of a pint 
and put them in the oven to draw the juice; then let them > of milk, two small teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, a few 
drain gradually. Take equal weights of juice and of lump- | drops of essence of lemon, Warm the butter without oiling 
sugar. Pound the sugar fine in a mortar, pass it through a’ jr; peat it with a wooden spoon; stir the flour in gradually 
aioye, then place it on a dish*before the fire to get well } with the sugar, and mix these ingredients well together. 
Heated, When the juice is cold putit in the presorving-pan, ; Make the milk lukewarm, beat up with it the yolk of tho 
and place it on the fire; put the sugar in slowly by handfuls, | egy and the essence of lemon, and stir these to the flour, etc. 
stirring all the time. By the time tho sugar is all in, the { qq the baking-powder, beat the dough well for about ten 
juice is ready to set. The color should be of a beautiful red. | mninutes, divide. it into twenty-four pieces, put them into 

Fresh Raspberry or Strawberry Cream—A pint and a-half of | buttered tins or cups, and bake in a brisk oven from twenty 
fresh fruit, beaten with half-a-pound of loaf-sugar, and the / to thirty minutes. 
juice of a lemon; stir to it a pint and o-half of cream, or Me Canet One pound flonr, one-half pound raisins, one- 
half that quantity of cream and half of new milk, putting | half pound currants, one-half pound raw sugar, one-quarter 
the cream first. Beat it long till it bears a fine froth, and } pound butter, tho rind of a lemon grated with Iump sugar, 
put it in glasses or in a glass dish. i ‘one small nutmeg, and two ounces candied peel. Rub all 

Raspberry Jam—Weigh equal quantities of fruit and } well together, have rather more than a’ gill of hot water 
sugar; put the fruit into a preserving-kettlo; boil and mash (not boiling), in which two small teaspoonfals of carbonate 

} 
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it; let it boil very quickly, and stir constantly; add tho { of soda have been dissolved; add it to the ingredients, stir 
sugar, and boil half-an-hour, Jam made in this way is of a all well together, and pour into well-buttered moulds, Bake 
finer color than when the sugar is put in first. slowly three hours. 

Luncheon Cake@®Tako one and a-half pounds dough, one- 
half pound currants, or one-half ounce carraway soeds, six 

Cherry or Damson Roll.—Boiled pastry should be prepared } ounces sugur, two or three eggs, and one-half pound clarified 
with as much care as that meant for baking; the proportions } dripping or of butter. Spread out the dough on the paste- 
of butter, lard, or suet—tliree-quarters of a pound to one and } board, put it well out, rub in the currants and sugar, then. 
a-quarter pounds of flour—will be sufficient. Stew the > add the dripping or butter, and lastly the eggs. Mix all well 
cherries, or whatever frnit you use, with a little sugar; roll | togetlier, leave it to rise, put it into tis, and bake about an 
out the pastry into a thin.sheet, pread over it a thick layer fis in'# mipderath ovens 
of tho fruit, and then roll carefully over and over untill! § py .qxyest Rolls—Mix one and a-half pounds flour with 
the frnit is enclosed within the paste, pinch together at the } gy oo-guarters of a pint of milk aM one ounce butter, a 
ends, and tie up in a strong cotton cloth, then drop into @ } +), spoonful of yeast, and a small quantity of salt. Make 
pot of boiling water. The Morello or sour red cluster cherry } 1144 sponge, aud set it bofore the fire to rise, 
is the best for this purpose. or some other fruit possessing } aie the do: 
acidity. ‘To be served with sweet wine sauce. 

Strawberry Short\Cake—Rub into one quart of flour five 
ounces of lard, a pinch of salt, and three tablespoonfuls of 
aking powder; add gradually enough milk to make a soft 
dough. Divide into four parts; roll one part out lightly; FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
cover a striight-sided Vienna cake tin with it. Roll out 4 ae 
other part and lay it on top of the first, Proceed in tho ! 9 1—YVisitinc-Dness oF Tins, Ivony-Cororep Musi. 


eee i La RPE 
Seria with tistother two pattaj using another Baking fo’ Hnen skit is trimmed with a plaite dy and a broad 
Mes. ACCT utd whan dons wines hoenireetuint eens oo Sm UTOHNES, The overdress is of dotted muslin, 

: y 2 looped up with ivory-colored satin ribbons, and trinmed 


. 5 Suny wuts d'? 
upper part from each pan} butter the inner surfaces, AN” | ih, Jace, ‘Tho mantlo is made of plain and ivory muslin, 
plice between the two crusts a layer, an inch thick, of fresh | vit ae enn ann aos vory full jabot of 
‘porries, mashed and sweetened. Serve immediately, with gtinod! with sillc; ands ttinay ith lace; very full jabo a 
Jace on the front. Only a few of these ivory-colored muslins 
cream, A raspberry short cake may be made with the same 2 2 
‘were imported last year, but they are more attainable the 
bon __ } present season. Bonnet of Leghorn, trimmed with shaded 
Green Pea Soup—Boil » pint of green peas in water with 


: water with } pink feathers. 
abe en sh eknees pT QUOD: A EME T 2 ee f ) Fig. 1.—Cannzace on Hovse-Dress or LAVENDER-CoroneD 
ae is eh naeeey ene ee Salt 19 fast®s | yoviany—The close-clinging front is laid-in bunch plats 
ae ce eae rete Rete anes baie eleva ELEN Sone train is plain, bordered with two narrow ‘ruflles, A 
eee rescetiea : i | scarf of the silk finishes the long cuirass-waist, with a bow 
mich of the liquor as will bring it to the right consistency; } **0 Pree ee Stn ae 
pit the soup in saeepin with a small pat of fresh Unter; ease or ha bottom of the skirt, Black sll 
Tee tol and serve with dies-shaped Dri fried a button ne ands of fet fot fringe aun ons 
Potato Croquettes—Take six boiled potatoes, pass them ’ of eatin ribbon. Black chip bonnet, lined with red, and 
dtrough e cieve: ald to’ them thre tablespoonfuls of ham } ¢;n:eq with wed surah eilic and black feathers. 
grated or minced finely, a little grated nutmeg, pepper, and | See Re nag Pat Sie Aa 
salt to taste, and some chopped parsley; work into this | eat creme eae tant pie ; ances pe 
pines ae ae ok ve Sint a? Oe te (2M? | Ruesian embroidery. ‘The apronfront is trimmed with a 
sided save aftr Goa eenaley. Jengthwiso puffing down the front, caught with loops of red 
; ribbon. The drapery is puffed at the back. ‘The corsage ix 
Tomatoes au Gratin—Cut half-a-dozen tomatoes in halves, } Fysited back and front; is edged with two ruflles of Russian 
Hesove opie, and Al the Snide with ¢ mixture of read | brary. he collar iz aloof sian embroidery. 
erumbs, pepper and salt in due proportions; place a small | Sere dl . 
pieced of butter on each half tomato, aud lay them close to- a, pevres ine eet V8 seoet excay. 
eae eat oe NES ay oe esctttaxeaMl. | Yemon-colored silk. The bottom of the skirt is edged with a 
knife-plaiting. The back is but slightly puffed, and the 
train is quite short. Plaitings of white lace, fastened with 
clusters of brown leaves, trim the skirt, ‘The low-nocked 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 





When risen, 
1: up into sinall rolls, and put them into the 
oven for ten u.iautes to bake. 




















CAKES. 
Plain Buus—One pound flour, six ounces good butter, 
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paniér-waist is also trimmed with white lace.! ‘Tho eillé of j the Guttitig of the edge of the skirt; or the basque, in w leat 
India muslin is edged with lige, av aro tho'short sleeves, | shape; when-on theskirtyakuifeplniting is purunderneath 








Fie, y—CAnniace on Vistrrxc-Dress or BLAcK-Sporren | 
Gnenapine, over blick silk. The back of thé skirt is 
prettily draped, and the front has alternate rows of Ince and | 
loops of black satin ribbon as a trimming. The corsage is of | 
black satin, with a fall front of tie black gretiadine, without | 
any lining. ‘Black chip bonfet, lined with poppy color, and ' 
trimmed with poppy-colored surah and white lace. 

Figs. yi. AND v1t—Hovse-Dress (Back AND Fuont) oF | 
Srnirep Corrox Goops.—The colors are blue and pink, and 
the dress is trimmed with Languedoc lace, ‘The frout of the { 
skirt is kilted the reverse way of the striped material, and is 
ornamented with small sashes of either silk Gr cambric to 
match the dress, A cascade of lace borders the dverd¥ess. | 
‘A gquare fall, bordered with the same, is puffed at the back. ' 
The deep cont-bodice has a cascade of lace studded with : 
bows down the centre of the front. The pockets are sur- 
rounded with lace, likewise the wrists. ; 


Fig, vi. Wansine-Daess or Brack Buxtisa—The skirt | 
has two deep-kilted flounces, edged with a’ bias band of ; 
plaidl silk. “Above the upper kilt is a scarf of the bunting, ; 
ornamented with! a bow: of the: plaid’ sill infront.’ The }. ete. 
drapery ‘at the back is rather short, to show the wilted | 


flounces. Close-fitting basque, with collar, cufis and’ trim- + 
ming of the plaid silk. 





when on the basque, there i# no other finish!" For economy, 
} abd alsé to give variety to the toilet, basques.of color; or a 
material differing from the skirt aresstill' worn, | Cream-white 
muslins are exceedingly popular for young Iidies; and. all 


‘kinds of soft'woolem material is used for persons of all ages, 


the suitability (béing in the make and trimming. Sleeves 


' may be made in any style that suits the rest of the drets, 


{ and be quite correct. The old-polonaise is seen with many 
innovations. + 1 

‘Tournovrss of crinoline aré becoming very general, but 
ate worn quite small and narrow. Shirring is seen on very 
| many of the new dresses.” Steel lace, a8 well-as jet, is very 
popular for trimming grenadines, » Worth is reviving the 
old Grecian waist, so universal forty or fifty years ago; in 
fact, it goes back to the early part of this century. As our 
{ older readers will recollect; this waist is made with bias 
| folds, reaching from the: shoulders, arid crossing on the 
bosom in front. White muslin fichus are worn over many 
| street-dresses, giving the appearance of a light wrap, without 
being very warm. 

Licir, Loosr Maxtixs have taken the place of jackets, 

4 being so much cooler. 

Boxxets aNp Hars/are:itivas great a variety as caii'be 
imagined or described. 

A Parerry Wire Grapvarixe Dues for ai young gitl, 


Fis, 1x.—WALktNG-Dress’ Or Pencare, of haridkerchief } can be made of dotted Swiss mull, with rufiles reaching from 
pattern. The handkerchiefs are spotted in the centre, and { the bottom of the skirt, to within half.a yand, or less; of the 
have a deep border all rouhd. The skirt is kilted; the over- ; waist. ‘The ruffles may be graduated, from oue quarter of a 
skirt is arranged on the cross in front, and forms upright ; yard in depth, to an eighth of a-yard;/ or they muyall be of 
folds at the back; it is arranged as a drapéd tunic. The ; the same width, about six or seven inclies in depth, though 
podice has # frilling on the basque, and a band of color + we think the first’ style the prettier. ‘The bodice can be 


down the centre; the bands at the back terminhte with’a ) 
bow: Pointed collar, bordered with a band. 

Vig, x.—HANpKnttcitige-Arnow of dark’ blue cotton, with 
Vine and brown border, A series of these’ handkerchiefs | 
could be arranged as oveiskirts. i 

Fie. xr—Buack Vetver Coftar, trimmed with Diack | 
lace, This collar is @ pretty ‘addition to a light sunimer | 
dress, } 

Fic, x1.—Fronv, made of white muslin or gauze, and } 
trimmed with lace, The shirring at the waist makes this a / 
most becoming style for a slender person. 

Fr¢. xm—PeLenixe oF Centre, with a deep chenille 
fringe, aud a hood lined with pale straw color. 

Fro. x1y—Ficuv of soft plaid silk, trimmed with plaitings | 
of lace. 

Fa, xv.—Corrrune for the back of the head, curled atthe 
ends, and fastened to a comb, go that it can be easily arranged | t 
and easily put on. aaa 

Fig: Xvi.—Brack Lace Mantzx, trimmed with wide lace, 
and having a large, Joose hood. ‘ 

Fio. xvit.—Carverne Hoop of soft striped Algerine stuff, | 
to be worn either over a black mantle, or over a dress / 
without a mantle. . it 

Fig. xvi1.—Brown Srraw Bonnet, trimmed with! brown 
surah silk and clusters of buttereups. ; 

Fie. XIx.—Boyner or Wire TULLE, made ‘over a white | 
chip. It is trimmed with’ poppies aid lace, ad has white 
tulle strings. 

Fig: xx,Brack Straw Har, trimmed with black feathers. 

Geveuat Remarxs.—There. is nothing, really new to 
write of fashions since last month, Everything is worn 
that the convenience’ or the wish of the wearer may make | 
expedient, A few general laws, however, are usually ad-/ 


.hered to: for the street short dresses are universal, and the / 


kirt is narrow, though the Gfapery may givdit a puffed-out ; 
pearance. One of Worth’s old fashions thas been revived: / 
Vou. LXXIX.—83. 


either pointed or round. 
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Rove prs Petits Camps. 

‘There is a slightly fantastic tinge about the toilettes of 
this season, which renders them‘ very effective, and easy as 
well. Itis not necessary now-a-days for a dress to be made 
of costly materials, in order that it-may be pretty and 
stylish. The introduction of two shades of the same material, 
or of two different materials in the same dress, makes 
handsome costume, far'more easy of achievement than when 
the whole dress had to be made ont of one and the same 
piece of goods, with, of course, an introduction of ‘a Tittle 
variety in the shape of trimmings. At present, the waist 
may be of a different’ shade from the skirt, the corsage 
always being of the darkest tint, or it may Lé of @ different 
material; but of the samé hue exactly, or'it may be made of 
some thicker material’ than theskirt; bit ina good con- 
trasting hue. I have seen askirt of cashmere the new 
pale brown known as doe-color, made up with a deep basque 
in olive-green satin, pointeil: in front and at! the hack, and 
trimmed with a doe-colored fringe of twisted sewing silk, 
the fringe passing ‘ardund the lower edgolof the basque. A 
rufile of doe-colored sili was setup the front of the corsage. 
‘The skirt-was madé with a slightly draped front, edged with 
} embroidery in! doecolored. silk,»and‘was» canght up in 
{ loopings behind. Another very pretty walking’ dress, did 
one very easy of imitation, was mado ir two shadesof brown 
satin. The corsage of dank brown satin was ent very deep, 
‘was pointed infront and at the back, and) sloped upwards'at 
the hips. A rolling collarand deep cufisof pale doe-colored 
satin, worked with gold and shaded brown beads, completed 
the corsage, | The short skirt was-in doe-colored satin. It 
had a front piece’seton, ina massive pyramid shape of 
satin, / ofthe came hue as the’ skirt itself, embroidered to 
match the collar and cuffs, /All arotind the rest of the skirt 
was set, perpendicularly, two-inch-wide strips, alternately of 
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light brown satin/tovmntch the skirt, and in dark-brown and is in reality « summer Sicilionne, being that fabric in a 
satin to match the corsige; ‘these bands beingyplacesl about | lighter and thinnengrade. It,is. as, softand light as.crape, 
& finger length apart... "This dress has been reproduced in | and drapes in very graceful and yattisti¢ folds. The newest 
cashmere for every-dayewear, the embroidery on) the.collar ; of the new colors is the Aida. It is a very lovely yellow, 
and cuffs and skirt+front being replaced by a chain-stitched ¥ aseper and warmer in tone than tea-rose color, yet paler and 
pattern in dark-brown silk, } more delicate than old-gold color, lying, so to speak, between 
Satin and surah are the fashionable materials for full-dress | the two. It has been made up for eveuing-dress wear, with 
wear this season, sill having been distanded almost entirely. { trails of dark crimson. rosea_and_ bright, blue bachelor's 
For every-day costumes, cashmere has resumed its sway. 1A! buttons. 
Nery pretty style for young’ girlsis to have the skirt made) For breakfast wear the long, loose saeques called matinées 
in small check or plaid worsted goods, with a corsage of | are much worn in dark cashmere, trimmed with three lines 
plain cashmere matching the prevailing color in the skirt. / of gold braid, and having a plaited vest of surah set up the 
‘These combination ‘costumes are also inade in satin-finished “front. One of these, in dark green cashmiere, with the yest 
surah in very elaborate’ style’ for visiting-dresses. Dark- in scarlet gurah, has just been made for'an Anierican belle. 
blue incombination’with bluo and red plaid is very stylish.) Another was in pale gray cashmere, trimmed with silver 
So, also, in the worsted materials, is a small pin-head check 4 braid, and with the vest in pale pink surah. . 
of dark-green aud old-gold, made up with a very deep coat- } r Lucy HW. Hodrer. 
basque of dark-green cashmere, Another pretty, combina- ? 
tion is thatof plain dark-ruby cashmere, with very pale gray, } 
crossed with ruby lines. Buttons of oxydised silver are } 
worn with the latter style. ‘The plaid must invariably form DREN'S FASHIONS 
the skirt, and the plain material the corsage. For evening- H CAEL DE, i es Re y & 
dress wear, the union of two materials continues fashion-} | F10. 1—Larrur Ginr's BAO DESERTS AES 
able, skirts of nun’s veiling, ganze, or tulle, being worn with | penne ee ee The ake eon ae patel tem 
satin, corsages for, young ladies, the skirts being trimmed ; Heideep yoke. Th ‘battom, re akick 
with bows of satin ribbon to match the bodice. » Steel is now } Pits unden a sash of the percale. White straw hat, with 
being sparingly introduced by the leading dressmaker into i ieragee eee, A SE NAS AT 
dress-ornaments and trimmings. It bas been much used on 16, 11.—-Grnt’s Prixcess Dress xD PINK: 
bonnets this spring, and, in that shape, is very fashionable. ; pian Cuore-aibaye ee sia to toh ee 
Tt forms, perhaps, too heavy a dresstrimming for summer } the dress, are three bias bands of the material. 
wear, ie a doubtless be ae popular next Sakae Just ; trimmed as far as the upper band with a narrow ruffle, edged 
now it is employed chiefly in the form of buttons and small ; with white footing, White muslin fichu, edged with Ince, 
buckles for the! corsages of dresses. -A pin-stripe summer } Black velvet hag, White, straw eb trimmed with blush 
sill upon black and white, made up with a corsage of black } Toses and blue xitbon. 
Satin-finished surah, has a plaited yest of the striped silk set} Fig. m1.—Boy's Stuer Surr or Dark Bue Franvet.— 
into the conage, which is closed over it with straps of the | ‘The Knickerbocker, tronsers aro tight at the knee. ‘Tho 
sunth fastened with small steel buckles. The effect is very } deep jabot is open slightly in front over a white shirt, and is 
pretty and stylish, {fastened with large pearl buttons, Hat of white straw, 
Weare coming bask to ‘some of the old fashions again— | trimmed with bluo ribbon. 
tho styles that were in vogue twenty-eight or thirty years) F4q. yy Tuscan Har Fon A Leraix Grer.—The trimming 
850. Skirts flonnced/to the waist, anid robe-dresses, that is to! s. of delicate pink silk, which harmonizes beautifully with 


fay with the trimming woven in bands, and sold with the | the yellow tint of the straw, Mother-of-pearl ornaments 
drest-pattern, are-among the most noticeable of these re f Beeman on fits Wile , 


vivals, In this last-style, there are some very pretty dresses } 
in nun’s veiling, shown at the leading dressmaker, The } 
prettiest has a cream ground, with five narrow bands in } 
black satin, forming the trimming. | The dress was made up } 
with a plaited vest of palo pink surah;and a good deal of } OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
pale pink satin ribbon was’ employed for bows and loopings.} After many urgent requests, 1ce have established a Purchasing 
When drese-skirts are flounced to the waist, the flonnces Agency, for the accommodation of all persons in want of any 
are usually plaited about a finger’siléngth in depth, andiset } Zind of gaods. Everything is purchased, with taste and discre- 
onan inch or two apart. Avery handsoma summer toilet is } tion, by an experienced buyer, at the loicest possible prices, 
made in the follawing manner: A short skirt of brilliant | Special attention is given to every article bought; and the list in- 
scarlet surah is covered with flounces:of black silk gauze, { clildes | Laifie', "Génllemen's; did Children’ Wear, Wedding 
put on in the manner above indicated, and extending from { § Outfite, Infants’ Wardrobes, eee? Holiday; and Birthday 
the hem of the skirt-to the edge of the deep coat-nsque of | Presents, ele: 
black satin-finished surah. The corsage .is ornamented at j Caidtcaoicklag xleeees, loads, acogtes, sditers or underwear, 
the throat with loops and énd& 6f: black: satin ribbon, lined } | by sending bust and waist measure, length of skirtin front, and 
with scarlet. This costumo has just been made up for the | |. giving aqugral directions as to material and color, their orders will 
Spanish Duchess d’Ossuna, with the flounces composed of } 5» promptly attended to, at the lowest prices. 
Spanish lace, and the corsage madeof black brocaded surah, ; The advantages gained. by all persons sending their orders to 
instead of plain. ee Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
Changeable surah silks are also coming into vogue, and / { ako have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
are made up in combination with the shaded scarves, } of money, time, and trouble, 
whereof I wrote in my last. "Those shnded- goods -have { Samples furnished, Onl) Oh receipt of 25 cents. “Circulars, con- 
become very /popular. One secs ‘how on’ all’ sides shaied \tciiiig fall Particulars; anil mode bf doing Wusiness; will be sent 
silks, ribbons, and even stockings. |A very pretty combins- ¢ ifrde to any one svriting for Uiem.: | Remémber dd? are'served, not 

















tion in changeable surah is golden brown, with bright } ony owr enbsoribers; bit dity one else in-avant of goods or wear- 


robin's egg blue, This is maile up with ajscarf of shaded i ing apparel,’ Ailitress dll conkmunications: for’ our Pierchasing® 
brown suruh, and a juilicious intermixture of jrobin’s' ess } Agenoy to j 
blue in the: trimmings. ‘A beantiful new material ee, MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

summer wear has just been introduced, Itiscalled zroline, P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Photograph Frame; with Detail for Larger Size. 









































“WILL YOU MISS ME?” {See the Novelet, “ Phe News From Yorktown.” | 
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TRAVELING DRESS, WALKING DRESS, 







































































NEW STYLES FOR HOUSE DRESS AND EVENING DRESS. 





























DE COSTUME: FRONT AND BACK. 






































WALKING DRESS. POLONAISE COSTUME. 























LACE COVER FOR SOFA CUSHION. BORDER AND CENTRE DESIGN. 








THE TORPEDO AND THE WHALE. 


A “SHELL” OF OCEAN. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Allegro non troppo. 









































oo =F 
In theNorth Sea liv'd a whale, In the North Seatiyda whale! In the North Sea 
Albwentwellun -til one day,  Allwwentwéllun-til one day, _All went well un- 
Just you make tracks cried the whale, Just you make tracks Cried the whale, Just you make 
tracks 















































-o- 
liy’'d a whale! Big in bone andlargein ‘ail; Big in Done and large in tail, 
til_one.day, Came-astrange fishin the bay,, Came astrangefishin the bay, 
cried the whale, ‘Then he Jash’d out with his. tail, Then he lash’d outwitlrhis tail, 























































































THE TORPEDO AND THE WHALE, 
_— aaa :— 
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ron This whale used un - du-ly, To 
This. fish was in - deed oh, A 
the fish be ing load-jed, Then 




































swagger, and bul-ly And oh! and oh! The  la- dieslov’d him 
Woolwich Tor- pe- de! But oh! but) oh! The big wahle did not 
and there ex - plod-ed, And oh! and oh! That whale was seen no 





so! Thiswhaleused © un- du-tly, \ fo swagger” and Dbul-ly, And 
know. This fish wzs in- deed oh!\~ A Woolwich Tor~ pe-do! But 


mo’! The fish e+ ingload-ed, \ Then andthere ex - plod-ed, And 
z= eo eo” 





























oht and oh! The la - dics lovy’d him so! 
oh! but oh! The big whale did not know. 


oh! and oh! That whale was seen no mo’! 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN GARDEN 


THORNTON. 


and vineyards to the hippodrome, an oblong of 
great extent, ending on both sides in a semicirele. 
’ This inclosure was laid out in beds, separated by 
" box-tree hedges kept low, and planted alternately 
with flowering shrubs, especially roses, with grass 
plots, and acanthus. A carriage drive, shaded 
by plantains and laurel trees, ran around the 
inner circle, and seats or arbors, protected by 
marble colonnades in connection with vine-covered 
penis or trellis-work, statuary, basins, and fountains of 
LEBANON, AT marble, aviaries, and waterworks, were distributed 
PARIS. ‘in the grounds. 
—= In more than one place, in modern times, the 
ARDENS ure older than history. The old Roman garden has been attempted to be re- 
kitchen garden doubtless came first, but this was ; moved. ‘The park of Sans Souci, near Potsdam, 
soon succeeded by the orchard, and the orchard) is said to imitate a Romain Hippodrome: the 
hy the flower garden. ‘ grounds, close by, give a fair idea of the gardens 
If we go back to Homer, we find him describing | surrounding a smaller Roman villa; and so also 
‘a garden as an orchard, which Kings did not’ do those around the “ Roman House,” near Asch- 
disdain to cultivate with their own labor. In; affen, Bavaria. 
Persia, plantations of fruit-bearing trees are still At Pompeii, the traveller can still see how the 
called ‘ paradises,” as they were thousands of; smaller gardens, attached to 2 city house, were 
years ago, Nebuchadnezar, king of Assyria ‘arrayed. ‘These gardens were in the peristyle. 
built the famous “hanging garden” in the plains; We give an engraving of one from the House of 
of the Euphrates, to recall to Semiramis, his ; Sallust. Sometimes these toy gardens, if we may 
consort, the mountains of her far native land. ; call them such, were less than the size of an or- 
‘This wonder of the ancient world occupied an‘ dinary room. 
artificially-raised mount neat Babylon, and might; During the dark ages, the traditions of pictur- 
be likened to the modern gardens of Isola Bella : esque gardening were continued hy the Arabs, and 
in the Lago Maggiore. Of the gardens of the old } traces of their work still exist in Spain, at Gra- 
Egyptians, in which an ornamental piece of water | nada, Cordova, and elsewhere. In the fifteenth 
was never wanting, we have plans on countless ‘ century the gardens of King René, at Aix in 
tablets and papyrus documents. ; Provence, and of La Beaumette near Anjou, were 
The gardens of the Romans are known to us Scelebrated for their beauty. But before this, say 
from Pliny, who has described two of his own, at; in the thirteenth century, the taste for artistic 
different villas. Between the side-wings of each + gardening began to revive. The gardens of this 
villa was a terrace, he says, planted with box ‘early Renaissance period, however, are nothing 
trees cut in fantastic shapes, and beneath was an « but imitations of the villa gardens, in ancient 
acanthus parterre, with a fountain in the centre. i Rome, with a surfeit of fountains, marble statues, 
Adjoining the back of the house were the play-{ balustrades, and puny architectural ornaments. 
grounds, and these were {intersected with cascades. { A very noble example of this style was the Villa 


From the gymnasium, walks led through meadows ? d’Este, near Tivoli, with a row of fountains more 
(29) 
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ere pit and s 
became the fashion. Hardly aig 
flowers were admitted for orna- 
ment; there was even then car- 
pet gardening; but instead of 
flowers, sand of various colors, 
within borders of box, took the 
place of living plants. Grottoes 
of artificial rock and shell work, 
dubious sculpture, and grotesque 
fountains, were substituted for 
the marble erections of the Italian 
artists; and the only approach 
to nature were the meandering 
walks leading to the secluded 
Dosquets. In Germany, the stiff- 
ness sand regularity ofthe Rococo 
gardens we were carried to their ut- 
: tH most limits. In France, André 
SALLUSI'S GARDEN, POMPEII.  Lendtre, an architect and paint- 
than three hundred yards long, and three hundred / er, brought formality: in gardening into a system. 
eagles, dragons, flowers, and other devices spout- ; ; He built what might be call fle towns of leatuge, 
ing water in the basins. For waterworks on a/ which were so much admired in the reign.of Louis 
grand seale, and mighty cascades, the Villa} XIV. His works were theg dens of St. Cloud, of 
Aldobrandi was famous, and some of the arrange- } which we give an illustration, Versailles, Trianon, 
ments there haye been reproduced at Wilhelms- | St. Germain, Vaux-! -le-Vicomte, ete., in France, and 
héhe, near Cassel, where Napoleon III. was sent } the Villa Pallavicini, near Genoa. In Germany, the 
as a prisoner, after Sedan, it will be remembered. i gardens of Schénbrunn and Hetzendorf, near Vien- 
With a higher artistic aim, suggested by Michael } na, of Herrenhausen, near Hanover, of Schwetzin- 
Angelo, the famous garden of San Marco, at} gen, near Manheim, of Schleisshein, near Munich, 
Florence, was constructed by Lorenzo de Medici : and many others, were arranged in Lendtre’s style. 
in 1490; and at Rome, Giulio Romano supplied } Whatever may he said about, Lenétre torturing 
the plans to the Villa Madama in 1492. s trees into unnatural shapes, his waterworks are 

Of later date, but embodying the best features | undoubtedly of a grand conception, doing away 
of the early Renaissance style, is the garden. of } with the paltry devices of his predecessors and 
the Villa Pamphili Doria, of which we give a ontemporaries. We give two illustrations toshow 
illustration, and which is familiar to all visitors / this, one of the Peterhof gardens at St. Petersburg, 
at Rome. The gardens of the Villas Ludovisi and H and another of the Court garden, at Dusseldorf. 
Albani, at Rome; those onthe Pincian 
Lill, where were once the famous gar- 
dens of Lucullus; and those of the 
Villas Giustiani and Signoletta at 
Genoa, are all well known as fine spe- 
cimens of this style. The gardens 
of the Vatican, laid out by Pietro 
Logorio, in 1550, of which we also 
give an illustration, are likewise eele- 
brated. In a certain grand way, 
these gardens, though stiff, are un- 
doubtedly imposing. 

As the sixteenth century drew to 
its close, the Rococo style began to 
supersede that of. the old Italian 
school. Trees.and hedges, cut and 
clipped into stiff and formal shapes, 
imitating house fronts, with doorsand 
windows, nay, even theatres. with 






























































































































































































streamlets, and miniature cascades, 

















































































































retarded for some time an uncom- 

























































































GARDEN OF THE VATICAN, 


In modern days, the trees in the Rococo gardens, 
on the Continent; have been allowed to grow un- 
yestrained by knife and shears, and their stiffness 
has disappeared. Count Rumford, an American by 
pirth, by the bye, carried the ‘ wild, native fresh- 
ness” of the natural garden-style to its highest 
pitch, at Munich, be he laid out what is there 
called the English garden, for his patron, the king. 

But even when pe powder reigned 


pers 
supreme, some ple protested against the stiff 

















style of gardi year 1624, Lord Bacon, 
the great ellor of James [., argued, in a 
pamphlet, : tolerable stiffness of con- 


William Temple did 
smending more regard 
sand eS en still mythical 
landscape gardens of the Chinese. At the same 
time, the great Dutch landseape pai sed 
their influence on the taste of the public; and poets 
like Pope and Addison took . 
the cause of: 
Pope practica 













promising return to landscape gar- 
dening, pure and simple. But the 
English garden, as it was called on 
the Continent, which was created in 
the reign of William II1., and devel- 
oped on right principles ever since, 
ultiniately carried the day all over 
Europe. Any other style of garden- 
ing has now but a faint chance to 
alienate the educated taste of the 
public, although in recent years 
attempts have been made to revive 
the absurdities of the Rococo period, 
by introducing carpet’ gardening, 
the thin end-of the wedge for ec- 
centricities on a larger ‘scale. 
Many of the great English nobles 
liave splendid gardens at their country-seats. 
Those at Trentham, belonging to the Duke of Suth- 
erland; those at Alton Towers, belonging to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury ; and those at Chatsworth, be- 
) longing to the Duke of Devonshire,are particularly 
‘grand, Hundreds, nay, thousands of gardens, 
; smaller in extent, but very beautiful, are scattered 
all over England, attached to country-houses of the 
‘second class. Some of these, like that at Levens, 
‘in Westmoreland, are as old as the time of Queen 
‘ Elilzabeth. Holland House, now almost absorbed 

into London, has still its gardens. Kensington 
' House, the “folly? of Baron Grant, the ruined 

financier, built only a few years ago, in the very 

heart of the West End, is surrounded by gardens, 
“that are laid ont with such skill as to quite de- 
npeive the spectator as to their extent, 
{ Theloyeof gardeninghas introducedinto Europe, 


jas well as into America, is a varieties of 
. ae 






















ideas in his 















































who gave the deathblow to Rococo 
gardening in England, by showing 
to the public fine examples of 
the new style, in the gardens of 
Carlton House, which he remod- 
elled for the Prince of Wates, and 
in the park of Claremont, which 
he created between 1725. and 
oo The Chinese style, advo- 
cated by William Chambers, with 
its artificial rocks, fantastic grot- 
aviaries and temples, its 
y bridges, spanning puny 
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trees, shrubs and flowers, not in- 
digenous, and so has greatly ; 
extended the knowledge of plants. 
Kew Gardens, near London, are 
famous, in this way, and those of 
the Smithsonian Institute, at 
Washington, will become not less 
celebrated in due time. As early 
as 1735, the botanist Jussieu 
planted a cedar of Lebanon, in 
Paris, which is still standing, 
and which we illustrate in our 
initial letter. 

Tt is not necessary, however, 
to have acres of ground, as at the 
Vatican, at Versailles, or even at 
Alton Towers, in order to enjoy 
gardening. The real pleasure of 
gardening, consists, less in what 
others can do for you, than what you can see : servatory. And, certainly, there is no recreation 
‘lone for yourself. Many a poor woman, who has ’ so innocent, so healthful, and so refined, as garden- 
only a flower-pot, or two, in a window, enjoys it ing. A love of flowers is always, in a woman, 
as much as a richer woman does her costly con- an especially charming thing. _ 











































































































































































































































































































PETERHOF GARDEN, ST. PETERSBURG. 









































































































































GARDEN AT DUSSELDORP. 





dé DIANA. 





c BY W. WALSH. 
I ove theo all the more that thon dost prove Mirrors all heaven within its infinite deep— 
So all nnmoved by all my proffered love; PBS ecco pasion cf areet love; 
For not thy fault, but ours it is, when we, } Which might have been, did man more worthy proves 
Poor sons of Adam, press our suit on thee, 3 And I do love thy, high-souled purity, 
That thon hast ne'er an answer to onr sigh; And Tam well content that thon shouldst be 
Bren in the virginal calmness of thine eye— Too pure, too proud, to stoop to-such as we. 


ome great lake, which, in its quietest sleep, 
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BY AGNES JAMES. 





} with affected surprise. ‘ When did you arrive? 
} How glad I am to see you.” 
She is even more beautiful, he thinks, than she 
{ was last summer. He lifts his hat, and takes the 
} hand she extends; and holds it until she draws it 
j away, coloring prettily. They walk on slowly, 
H chatting in low tones, she looking up and down 
; at him with shy, sweet coquetry. Directly, they 
{ overtake Mrs. Sutherland and Carmelite. The 
former welcomes the new-comer warmly. Car- 





} melite gives him one cool, little hand, and then 
t stands silent, quietly regarding him with her 
; serious blue eyes. After a little, Louise says : 
; ‘Come with us, Carmelite; we are going for a 
walk.” 
“Thanks! But not this afternoon,” she says. 
‘T have already asked Mrs, Sutherland to let me 
; join her.” And she draws away, very gently, 
Banner } but decidedly. 
had just The two parties separate, and take different 
left the { ways. ‘1 wonder,’’ says Mrs. Sutherland, after 
cottage, } ® moment, “if Mr. Keith is as great a flirt as 
which} ever.’ But Carmelite made no reply. 
she and hermother occupied, at the Forest Springs, Meanwhile, Louise says to her companion, “I 
a pretty little watering place in the mountains, ; cannot think why Carmelite is so cold to me, I 
well known to many of my readers. Louise was / really love her, but she will not like me.”” 
one of the prettiest girls there. She had such; ‘TI think she is cold to almost every one,” Mr. 
lovely, laughing, blue eyes; such a soft, brilliant ; Keith replies. ‘Or, perhaps, I should say—re- 
color; such glorious auburn hair. She was ap- | served.” 
parently, too, so winning and child-like, though i Louise is silent for a moment, and then a little 
there were those who said that she was really sly ; smile, full of meaning, flits over her fuce. 
and treacherous, and that her frank and affection-; “I was wondering,” she says, looking up into 
ate manner was only put on to deceive. his face, innocently, ‘‘ what sort of love-making it 
From the next cottage, almost at the same in-} can be that those two carry on—Carmelite and 
stant, emerged Carmelite Le Verrier; dressed in { Mr. Delisle.” 
airy, white muslin, with a quaint fichu; bare- ‘Has she aloyer?’”’ Mr. Keith asks, affecting 
headed ; carrying in her hands, that were joined { carlessness. 
behind her, her broad-brimmed hat. Shesmiled; Oh! yes—a Mr. Delisle, from New Orleans. 
and nodded to Louise; but that was all; and} At least, I suppose he is her loyer, though one 
hurried on to join Mrs. Sutherland, “the dearest, { would think he was in love with the grandmother, 
sweetest old lady in the world,”’ as Carmelite was } he is so devoted to the old lady. Madame Le 
wont to call her. Verrier quite approves of him, and allows Car- 
A young gentleman, who had been loitering j melite to waltz with him every evening. And you 
listlessly about, advanced hurriedly at sight of | know she does not waltz with every one.” 
Carmelite. But before he could reach her, he} ‘Yes, I know,”’ Mr. Keith says. He speaks 
had to pass Louise, who, with a start of affetted ; rather absently, and pulls his long moustache 
surprise, called to him. Too well-bred to refuse, } thoughtfully. In a few moments, however, he 
he stopped and joined her, though chafing in | rouses himself, and talks as much, and as well, as 





secret at the necessity. ‘ ever, till finally, they saunter back to the hotel, 
“Mr. Keith! Is it possible?” she cried, { to tea. 
Vou. LXXX.—2. 
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is quite good-looking, and waltzes magnificentl, 

Keith is forced to acknoweldge that, as he watches 
him floating round the ball-room, with Carmelite, 
whose dancing is simply the perfection, not only 
of grace, but of dignity, that rare quality of mod- 
ern dancing. At last, the waltz is over, and Mr. 
Delisle leads his partner back, ceremoniously, to 
grand-mother’s side. Keith now comes up. \ 

“ Madame Le Verrier! You have not forgotten j 
me, 1 hope,” he says, with his frank smile 

“Not at all! It is a great pleasure to see you 
again,” she says, cordially, giving him her hand, 
and motioning him to the seat beside her. 

She is very gracious, very intelligent, and a talk 
with her is always pleasant. Presently she ap- 
peals to Carmelite, (who has been sitting quietly, 
listening to some murmured remarks of Mr. 
Delisle’s). 

“Ts it next Wednesday,” she asks, “ or Thurs- 
day, there is to be the grand ascent of the 
mountain?” 

“On Thursday, grand- 
mamma, To-day week,” 
Carmelite answers. 

“And you are going, 
Madame, are you not?” 
asks Harry Keith. 

“1? Oh, certainly, if 
the railroad to the summit 
can be finished before 
then,” the old lady says, 
laughing merrily. 

“ Grandmamma will not 
go with us,” interposes 
Carmelite; ‘but she prom- 
ises to spend the day on 
the roof of the hotel, way- 
ing a red shawl, that we 
may not fail to see her, 
with our telescope.” She 
says this laughingly, and 
bestowing an affectionate 
little pat upon the soft old hand, that Madame; There comes a crash of music, announcing the 
Le Verrier has just laid on her arm. i beginning of another waltz. 

How the girl’s face lights up as she looks at one _‘* Miss Le Verrier! May I have the pleasure 
she loves! That soft, bright smile brings out an ‘ of this waltz?”’ Harry says this, ceremoniously. 
enchanting little dimple, and delicate rose flush, ; Carmelite looks up, as if to refuse. But she 
on each cheek : the gray-blue eyes laugh out from | meets such an earnest, pleading look in his hazel 
beneath the dark, shadowing lashes. “If I could { eyes, that she rises, with a smile. 
only make her look at me in that way!” Harry ; « Ah, it is delightful to dance with you again,” 
wishes. } he says, as they glideaway, to the soft, melancholy 

“On Thursday ! And I shall be gone then,” § strains of the ‘ Bein Aimé.” He looks down, and 
Mr Delisle says, in a low, regretful tone, which, ’ adds, inan even lower tone, “I haye been looking 
somehow, makes Harry fell very angry. Yet’ forward to this pleasure, all summer.’ Then, 
what right has he to be angry? he asks him-. after a little pause, he almost whispers, “I can- 
self, not tell you how much I have longed to see you.’ 


Mr. Delisle is dark and grave as a Spaniard; he | 








Carmelite laughs, a merry, half-mocking, little 
“You are in good practice, Mr. Keith,” 
“Haye you been making pretty 


laugh. 
she says. 
speeches ever since we parted?” 

*] wish you would not treat what I say to you 
he responds, almost angrily. ‘‘ Is 





so lightly,” 


it because you do not believe I have thought of | 


922 


you—or that you simply don’t care to hear it 

«« Whichever is most agreeble to your—vanity,” 
she answers, smiling; and it is a very charming 
smile, though the words are mocking, nay, 





provoking. 
When the waltz is over, Harry establishes 
himself by her side, near Madame Le Verrier, 





AND 
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and vainly imagines he is going to haye a ‘‘ cozy 
chat,” with her. 

But at this moment, Mr. Delisle comes up, 
saying, ‘‘ Miss Le Verrier, I believe you promised 
to promenade with me, now,” and she rises and 





goes away with him. 

Thus bereft, Harry rushes desperately off to the 
German. He finds 
Miss Barrett still 
She 
hesitates—she 


disengaged. 


“had not meant to 
dance, to-night,” 
shesays; she ‘had 
had a headache ;” 
but she does dance, 
afterall. And she 
dances well, too, 
butdifferently from 
Carmelite. There 
is more—what 
shall we say ? more 
nerve, more aban- 
don, more yim in 
her style, than in 
Carmelite’s. 

“Oh, I am half 
dead!” Louise 
pants, sinking into 
her chair, and clos- 
ing her eyes, when 
the waltz is over. 
Her cheeks are 
flushed scarlet, her 
hair loosened, her 
dress torn. 

“You do not look 
as if you were very 
near dissolution,” 
Harry says, laugh- 
ing, and fanning 
her vigorously. 
Just then his eyes 
fall upon Carme- 
lite, who has paused 
in her promenade 
on the piazza, and 
is looking through 
the ball-room win- 
dow, at the dan- 
‘cers. She stands there, cool, fuir, tranquil as 
,a dewy, starlit night! There is a slightly dis: 
> gusted expression, on Harry’s face, asshe vanishe 
* from the window, and he turns to watch Louise, 
Hy who has been snatched from her chair again, and 
Sis whirling round now with young Leary, a mil- 
*lionaire, and a great catch; but nevertheless, a 
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stupid, heavy lout, who does not even dance like ;} Mrs 
a gentleman. 

It is nearly a week since Harry Keith’s arrival. 
Mrs. Sutherland sits in her dear little, nest of a 
sitting-room, meditating deeply. 

“What is it, Susy ?”’ asks her husband, Major 
Sutherland, 

“Tam thinking about Harry Keith,” she an- 
swers, seriously; ‘and what a goose he is.” 

“Yes; he clearly doesn’t know his own mind. 
I rather think he prefers Miss Louise, in the 
evening, as a partner for the German; but that 
in the morning, his favorite is my pet. Did 
you notice how attentive he was to Carmelite, at 
the pie-nic ?”” and the fascinations of Louise, on the other, had 

“Yes, T noticed,” says the Major, rather cool. } drawn him, more and more, to the side of the 
“But was she to him? TI imagine Delisle has the : latter. In one thing, however, Mrs. Suther- 
inside track, there.” land was correct. Carmelite’s indifference was 

“You don't know anything about it,” Mrs. ? more assumed, than real. She had never ac- 
Sutherland says, emphatically. ‘He does not § knowledged to herself, that she hoped to see 
care, in the least, for Louise; but she is an artful Harry again, this summer; but when he did 
little wretch, and when a girl regularly throws } appear, and joined Louise first, somehow she felt 
herself at a man’s head—” hurt; for she did not know, as the reader does, 

“Now, now, my dear!” the Major interrupis. that Louise had summoned him to her side. 
“That is*too severe. Miss Louise is a frank, | Hence her refusal ito join in the walk, and her 
warm-hearted, impulsive little soul—just the } coldness, then and subsequently,—a coldness, as 
least bit given to flirtation, perhaps.”” Harry well said, never intermitted, except on rare 


Sutherland smiles, and remarks, sagely, 
‘Paste and diamond.” 

“Well, really,” continues the Major, “ paste or 
not paste, you can’t blame Keith for preferring a 
girl, who so evidently likes his attentions, to one 
who, apparently, does’nt care a snap for him.’’ 

“As for Carmelite’s indifference,” says the 
wife, “I am not so sure.’” 

“What! is she, too, capable of deception ?”” 
the Major says, laughing triumphantly, and so 
leaves the room. 

The Major is nearer the truth than his wife. 
Harry had come back to the Springs, hoping to 
win Carmelite. But her coldness, on the one hand, 






















































occasions. Thus, day by day, he 
was drifting into the toils of Louise, 
while really loving Carmelite. 

But one evening, after a waltz 
with Carrie Bacon, the latter drew 
him out into the piazza. 

“Come,” she said, taking a seat 
by a window, throughewhich they 
could see the dancers. within, “I 
haye something to tell you. Do 
you notice Louise, sitting there in 
that corner, with Phil Leary? 
Well, she is trying to talk him 
into a good humor; for he is, as 
you see, more sulky and surly than 
usual.” 

“Yes! I see."’ 
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“Well, she has behaved dreadfully to him. shasone. I always called her ‘my litile sister 
She did all she could to catch him, dolt though } of charity.’ She is so helpful in sickness, and so 
he is, and now she is engaged tohim. But you see ; braye.”” 
how she treats him! She means to throw him; But Louise’s illness, after a day or two, is pro- 
oyer—if she can take ybu in—because he hasn’t } nounced to be only a violent cold. She is, for a 
a thing but his money, to recommend him. Oh, 5 H while, very ill, nevertheless, and Harry cannot 
I know her! You needn't ask me to stop. She ; ¢ help feeling a half-liking for Phil Leary, who 
has treated me shamefully, this very day, and I § ; is honestly, utterly miserable about Louise, and 
just determined you should hear what a double DD selecting Harry as his confidant, hangs 
game she is playing. There, that is all. Now ¢ about him all day, and tells him, over and over 
I must go.” And off she runs. } again, how he adores her, and how wretched he 

Harry sits there, wondering at it all. Shall : is! He seems to haye quite forgotten her “ flir- 
he believe Carrie, or not?’ Suddenly, his atiention } tation” with Keith, and his own sulky misery 
is attracted by voices. It is Mrs. Barrett, Louise’s } in consequence. He thinks only of the happy 
mother, that is speaking. $ time when she was his, and his only ! 

“T know all about them, my dear!” she says. {| Two weeks of sunny, September weather, pass 
“Their cottage is next tomine. They quarrel like ; by. 
eats and dogs. I can hear that meek little Car- } Louise is out of danger, even getting well, and 
melite scolding that nice old French servant, § Carmelite’s duties as nurse grow lighter. They 
Angelique,—saying things I could’nt repeat, ; haye been rather arduous, for Louise has needed 
actually !” most careful, and constant nursing, and she is a 

Mrs. Barrett is talking to a fellow-gossip, but {very exacting patient, even now. But, to-day, 
at Harry Keith, whom she has seen sitting in } Carmelite has escaped, and is walking with Mr. 
the shadow, under the yines, by the window. ' Keith, through the fields, towards the forest, that 
She saunters on, with her companion, and } lies beyond the green yalley. She looks a litile 
disappears. Harry begins to think he'll give it ; pale, from weariness and loss of sleep; but— 
all up, and go home, to-morrow. i Harry thinks—is prettier than ever. 

But to-morrow brings a change. The first “ How sweet the air is,” she says, pausing at 
person he meets, as he descends to breakfast, is } the edge of the woods, to look back at the sunny, 
Carrie Bacon. $ sweet landscape, and drawing a deep breath of 

“Oh! Mr. Keith,’ she says, ‘have you } pleasure and satisfaction. ‘I am so glad to have 
heard? It is dreadful,” breathlessly. “If I {a nice, long walk once more!” 
had known what was coming, I wouldn’t have; * “You cannot imagine how glad I am to walk 
said what I did, last night—though it was all ; with you again,” Harry says, so earnestly, that 
true. Oh! I hope she won't die.”’ re looks up at him, with a rather sur- 














“Who won't die? What is it?” prised glance. 

“Louise Barrett is very ill—delirious—it is} ‘Then you have really missed me?” she says, 
scarlet fever, or diphtheria, or some other dreadful ; { smiling. 
thing. ‘The doctor is here, and everybody a8 “TJ have missed you—and I haye been very 
frightened to death, except Carmelite Le Verrier, } anxious about you,” he goes on, gravely. “I could 
who has gone to nurse her. She would go, it {not help feeling, that, perhaps, the doctors were 
seems, when she heard that everybody ran away, {all mistaken, and there was danger of infec- 
even Louise’s mother.” tion—” 

Harry was thunder-struck. Only last evening, ‘Not the ‘slightest danger, I assure you,’ 
Louise was radiant with youth and beauty. Carmelite says, laughing. “ You would haye run 
Then he thought of Carmelite, and with a pang. ZaWey, if you thought that?” She gives him a 
What if she should catch the infection, and die? 5 little, mischievous look, from under her Jong 
If he had doubted before whom he loved, he did } lashes, and then, with a sudden change, she says, 
not doubt now. earnestly, Iam glad you didn’t ran away. “You 

As soon as he dared, he called on Madame Le : were a great comfort to poor grandmamma. She 
Verrier. He found her calmer than he had {told me how good you haye been, in coming to 
expected. talk to her, eyery day. I used to see you, some- 

“Yes! Carmelite has gone,” she said,. with eter through Louise’s blinds, sitting on our 
simple frankness. ‘There was no one else, and 3 porch, talking so confidentially. It looked really 
1 did not attempt to stop her. She risks her ; like a flirtation, and I felt anxious, lest you were 
life, you say. Well, noblesse oblige, even if there : planning an clopement, with my unprotected 


is no higher motive. But I hope the dear child } grandmamma, during my absence.’? 
Vou, LXXX.—3. 
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Marry laughs at the girl’s nonsense, and then} « No, dear, it was always you. But you drove 
says, seriously, “Shall I tell you what we were | me to her for consolation sometimes, when you 
talking about? ‘The one unfailing subject of} were so cruelly cold to me.” 
conversation was—yourself.’’ ; Carmelite smiles, and her color comes hack, 

“Oh, how inconsiderate of grandmamma, to ; brightly. D 
bore you so mercilessly,” Carmelite says, gaily.;  ‘ But, indeed, I was not cold in my heart,’’ she 
But as she glances at him, something in the! whispers. ‘1 was only afraid of loving you.” 
expression of his face makes her eyes fall, and a} ‘Then do not be afraid any longer,” he 
little, soft color came into her cheeks. } answers, with a happy laugh. 

“Let us walk on,” Havry says, after a silence. H And so, with her loyer’s arm around her, they 

There is a low fence, just here, which gives | strayed on, till evening came, and the full moon 
him an excuse to take her hand, and when he H vose over the mountain. 


has helped her over,-he quietly draws it through } “ And far across the hills they went, 
his arm, and they saunter on under the arching In that new world which is the old.” 
trees together. “My dear,” Major Sutherland says, as he 


“Tt was I who did most of the talking. I hope } comes into his wife’s room, where she is dressing 
Madame Le Verrier was not bored,” he says. | for the evening, and lays a little bouquet of field 
‘*She was very gracious, and did not order me H daisies, and the first scarlet maple leaves, on her 
away, at any rate, though I must have appeared } table, “I met young Keith, just now, walking 
very presuming, sometimes, Carmelite—will you / with your pretty favorite, Miss Carmelite.” 
order me away, if I tell you what I told her?” ; “You did? Where?’ Mrs. Sutherland asks 

“That depends,” Carmelite answers, softly, } it eagerly, ' 
smiling, yet coloring, as she sees him gazing “They were coming down the mountain, by 
earnestly into her face. moonlight, as if belated,” with a sly twinkle at 

“Tt I tell you how dearly I love you—if I ask } his wife. 
you to be my wife—as I do—what will you} “Well?” 
say 2” { The major smiles, 

Carmelite is silent. for a little while, Her} “Very well, I think, my dear, It is all right, 
color deepens, then fades awny again. At last, } I am sure.’? 
with a little sigh, she looks up at him. } “Oh, Iam glad!” 

“Oh, are you sure you love me?” she half} ‘Glad that he has the diamond?” said the 
whispers, her soft, eyes fixed wistfully on his } major. “Though you can’t call Lonise paste, 
face. . after all, She says she'll never forget Carmelite’s 

Harry smiles ; but he answers, almost solemnly, ; kindness, And she’s going to keep her word, 
“Tam sure, my darling, As sure as I am that} and make poor Phil happy, who isn’t half a bad 
I hold your dear hand in mine. Why do saa fellow, as they say in England, after all.’” 
doubt it?” “But he isn’t Harry,” retorted Mrs.Sutherland, 

‘‘Because—sometimes I haye thought it was ; “nor is Louise, my dear, Carmelite.” 

Louise you loved,” she says, simply and gently, “Exactly,” laughing, ‘TI neyer keep on con- 
her eyes still on his face, tradicting a woman, my loye.’? 








HEART’S-EASE. 





BY MRS. LUCY M. BLINN. 





In dreams, last night, T walked alone, a way, 
O’erspread with brambles, mire; and pit-falls deep; 

Dark clouds hung o'er me, and the dying day 
Sobbed in the winds, like one who grieves in sleep; Pure waters sprang from ont the miry ways; 

Fantastic shadows filled the boding gloom, And from the brambles, that beset my fest, 


The love-birds, sleeping, in the curtained trees, 
‘Ani chilling odors rose, as from a tomb. | “he timid Heart's-wnso flung its fragrance sweot, 


Waked with the liglit. and warbled all their lays; 
Whispers of gladness floated on the breeze: 


As I pressed onward, with reluctant feet, 
Mo face the gathering fears that thronged the way, 
Shrinking from ils my heavy heart must meet, 
Moo faint to hope, too hopeless e’en to pray, 
Lo, in the west, I saw a sun arise! 
Flashing a brilliant banner o’er my skies, 


hol my dream'a token, that my day, 
As it goes down the slope, may be more bright; 
‘That love's lear songs may gladden all the way, 
And later sunshine yield mo truer light; 
And, shedding its sweet fragrance o’er the whole, 
‘The Heart’s-ease of God's smile content my soul 
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BY MRS. MARY V. SPENCER. 





CHAPTER I. }a hundred and thirty years before, by a too 
Arnw hours’ drive from Yorktown, in Virginia, i prominent assertion of its owner's opinions. 
there stood, a century ago, a stately mansion of § At the time at which our narrative begins, in 
brick und stone. The house had been erected | the spring of 1780, the popular cause was con- 
by one Guy Agincourt, in the beginning of the | sidered, by many, to be as good as lost. It is 
reign of Queen Anne, in imitation of the old } true, that Burgoyne had surrendered, long before, 
Elizabethan Hall, that had once been his ancestors’ } and that the royal army was cooped up, in New 
in England. ‘The Agincourts prided themselves, } York, idle. Bui, on the other hand, the southern 
and not without reason, on their ancient blood. | colonies were regarded, at least by» sanguine 
They had been, originally, Norman barons ; had } loyalists, as conquered. Greene had not yet 
followed the Conqueror to England; had fought ; begun to turn the tide of victories; the paper 
at Hastings; and had afterwards been rewarded } money was discredited; and the credit of Con- 
with numerous manors, out of the confiscated gress was at its very lowest ebb. 
estates of the hapless Saxon thegns. But, alas!{ ‘Now is the time, father, to strike,” said old 
afterwards, they had been less successful. In the | Mr. Agincourt’s eldest son, who had just returned 
time of Charles the First, they took the royal | from Oxford, full of the impetuosity of youth, as 
side. The Agincourt of that day mortgaged his ' well as of the fervor of royalism. “TI have it, 
estates, to’ raise money for the king, and when | confidentially, that you are looked on with sus- 
the latter died on the block, emigrated, ruined } picion, in the highest circles, at home. Your 
man, to Virginin. Here, with what was saved ; hesitation is contrasted with that of our great 
from the wreck of his fortunes, he bought several } ancestor, under King Charles, the martyr; and 
thousand acres of land. In time, he learned to } When his gracious majesty comes to his own 
love the new country, better than the old. His } again here, as I am sure he will, that displeasure 
eldest son, however, was sent home, for he still ) will be shown. For God’s sake, come out, like a 
called England by that title, to be educated; and | man!” 
that son, when, in due time, he came to the; ‘‘I am too old, Bryan,” said the enfeebled 
estate, also decided to remain in America. He it ’ father, «‘I-am too old. You are younger, and can 
was who built the mansion-house of which we } take an active part, if you really—” 
speak, and called it Agincourt Hall. It was aj} ‘That is what I have come home for,” inter- 
stately edifice, with wide, mullioned windows, and H rupted the son, hotly.‘ Gad, sir, I got ashamed, 
Tudor gables. Great wide-spreading trees, not to } at the last, and dare not show my head, hardly 
be equalled eyen in England, ‘dotted the lawn, } anywhere. My Lord North, though the best- 
singly, or in groups, some of them coming quite ; hearted man alive, looked atme coldly, all winter ; 
close up to the hall-door. i and the King, at the last levee, asked me, signifi- 
From father to son, the Agincourts continued } cantly, how long it took to go to Virginia, and 
to inhabit the Hall, celebrated, far and wide, for } if I meant to be a soldier.” 
their splendid hospitality. They were known as “Well, well, have it your own way,” was the 
Guy, or Bryan, in alternate generations; were }answer. ‘“IfI were twenty years younger, Bryan, 
* always educated abroad; but always returned to } I would do as you are going todo. I don’t say 
Virginia, when they came to ‘‘settle down,” as ‘this publicly, because there’s no need for it; 
they called it. The War of Independence found {but at heart, I am as loyal to his majesty, God 
Guy Agincourt, the third of that name, liying } bless him, as any of my ancestors were. Only, 
there, a man of sixty-five, with a son at Oxford, a i with my gout, and that heart-trouble, which Dr. 
daughter just coming into womanhood, and a i Neld says any shock would make fatal, it would 
second son, the child of his old age, a lad of four. } be death for me to take the field.” 
In secret, he was a Royalist, like his friend and; “ Perhaps you are right,’’ answered the son, 
cotemporary, Lord Fairfax, but he was less out- } after a pause. “I neyer meant that you should 
spoken, perhaps because he was more cautious } go into active service. But I thought you ought 
in temperaments Perhaps, also, he had not / to declare your sentiments. However, as that 
forgotten how one great estate had been lost, } would make living here unpleasant, iad all, 
9, 
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as you know, being such rascally rebels, it is } j sympathetic, you know, and Aylesbury is both 
as well, perhaps, to go on as you have begun. ? handsome and plausible. On every account, 
Only, I must take care to represent the truth, } therefore, he ought to be forbidden the house.” 
in the proper quarters.” § Forbidden the house! Oh! I could never do 
“You see, my neighbors are such excellent 3 that. The son of my oldest friend?” 
people, and old friends, too,” resumed the father. }  “ Deuce take it, there he comes again. I must 
“Now, for instance, the Aylesburys—” confess, the fellow rides as I thought nobody, 
But here the son broke in. brought up in France, could. Ha! there is 
«Ah! yes, the Aylesburys. -That’s another ; : Grace, already, at the door, to welcome him. 
thing I want to know about. I’ve only been | I wonder if she was on the look-out. Come, 
here six days, but I’ve kept my eyes open; } confess, now, that this seems eyen worse than I 
and in that time, young Aylesbury has been } had imagined.” 
here six times, What the deuce does it mean?” =a 
“Mean? Why, nothing. Nonsense,” divining, CHAPTER ITI. 
at last, his son’s thought. “Your sister is to Bryay was wrong, however, in his suspicion. 
marry her cousin, as we all know. That is so } Grace had come out fora walk, which she usually 
well understood, that no more need be said ; took at this hour of the day, but with no expecta- 
about it.” tion of meeting a loyer. It was, probably, different 
“But does this young popinjay, who is the | with her guest. Young Aylesbury had ridden 
rankest rebel I have yet talked with, know of } over, at that particular hour, because he knew of 
the arrangement?” this habit of Grace’s, and because he wished a 
“1—I—well, T hardly can tell,’ stammered } ¢éte-a-tée with her, on that morning, particularly. 
the father. “The young fellow, like yourself, But we have not, as yet, described our heroine. 
has just come home, and may not have heard.” { Aylesbury had seen many beautifuk women, in 
“Yes, and haying been educated in France, | England, France, and Italy; but he thought he 
has brought back all their fine airs and graces, as | had never seen any one as lovely as this fresh, 
well as the absurd theories of their philosophers | smiling, blushing nymph, bidding him “ good- 
and fools, from Rousseau, down. He's a milk-{ morning.” She wore, as was often the fashion 
sop, a mere fop—” then, a quilted petticoat, and over this a sort of 
It was the father’s turn, now, to interrupt. ey A mantle, with 2 hood, had been thrown 
With him, Aylesbury was a’ favorite, partly, } across her shoulders, and the hood drawn up 
because of his polished manner and unusual store oyer herhead. It was a coquettish costume, and 
of knowledge, and partly, because the young mim { became Grace especially, for it emphasized the 
brought, as it were, the fresh breezes of Paris, cee and airiness of her usual manner. 
into this pent-up, provincial life. He spoke up, $ But in the simplest garb, Grace would haye 








therefore, promptly. been beautiful. She was tall, but not too tall; 
“Stay! he said. “Aylesbury isno fop. I'll } willowy, yet rounded in every curve and outline; 
not have him abused.” she carried her head like a queen; and when she 


« Well, I don’t abuse him, then, I'll only say, ‘ } ; walked, it was with the free step of young Diana. 
what you'll find out for yourself, some day, that ; What shall we say of her face, at once so high- 
he is a most dangerous companion for an enthu- } bred, spirited, and womanly? From the dimpled 
Siastie girl, like Grace; and, to speak plainly, ! $ chin, and rose-bud mouth; from the perfect nose, 
all'the more dangerous, because her future / and cheek chiselled like that of an antique statue ; 
husband, heir of an illustrious name though he {up to the level eye-brows, and the forehead 
is, is as coarse as a country bumpkin.” { broad as Clytie’s, it was everything that the most 

** T_T never thought of that,” said the father, ; eritical could desire. The eyes themselves were 
hesitatingly. ‘* But Grace is a dutiful child, and : of a supphire blue, shaded by long, curling lashes, 
would not, I am sure, think of disobedience.” § The abundant hair was of that rare, rich, chestnut 

“There is always danger, when two young ‘ hue, which, in the sunshine, takes the sheen 
pesple are thrown together,”’ said the son, senten- j of gold. Her complexion was so delicate, that the 
tiously. “But fore-warned is fore-armed. You ! least emotion sent ule color to her cheek. 
ought to have no handsome, well-mannered fel- ( “Do not go in,’ said Aylesbury, as he dis- 
lows hanging «bout here.” } mounted, and threw the bridle to his groom. 

“Tt can’t be. She’d never love a rebel,’’ said j “Tsee you are fora walk. Perhaps you will let 
the father. “She is an Agincourt, and they } jme join you. Dick,” turning to his servant, 
have always been loyal.” } “lead the horses up and down the avenue.” 


“Perhaps you are right. But Grace is very } If Grace Agincourt was the most beautiful of 
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her sex, Philip Aylesbury was hardly less hand- § liberal ideas, which her family secretly abhorred 
some as aman. As he stood there, doffing his} as treasonable, had a fascination for her, as for 
hat, and bowing almost to the ground, in the j all other ardent souls. ‘‘ Yes,” he said, ‘I have 
elaborate manner of his time, you saw that he } come to fight in the good cause.” What wonder 











‘was nearly six feet high, and admirably propor- i that Grace, ever ready to be moved by great 


tioned, his figure indicating grace and pliability, ' thoughts, kindled, at such impassioned language, 
as well as strength. He was attired in a long, H and unconsciously looked up to the speaker as a 
embroidered riding-coat, such as was saat hero. What wonder, that, before she knew it, 
fashionable at the Court of France; and he wore } she loved! 
high horseman’s boots, and carried, not only the} ‘The two were silent, until they entered the 
usual rapier at his side, but a jaunty riding-whip } grove, at the foot of the lawn, through which had 
in his hand, been cut a labyrinthine puth, one of the conceits 
Grace nodded, gaily, and held out her hand. } of that day. Into this they turned, as if by the 
“I was going alone,”’ she said, ‘ for a turn in } same impulse; for here they would be alone. 
the woods.” Then she glanced at him, pity For some half-an-hour, they talked on common 
sudden shyness, and added, ‘But you may} topics. At last, Aylesbury said, abruptly, “I 
come, if you like,”’ haye news. I have got my commission,” 
Grace herself hardly understood that sudden “Tam go glad.” 
shyness. Was it caused by the something, she} His countenance fell, and he said, gloomily, 
knew not what, in her guest’s manner? She felt «Then you won't miss me ?”’ 
the blushes rising to her cheek. ‘To conceal. her «*J—I—didn’t mean that,’ Grace stammered, 
emotion, she stopped, as soon as they crossed the } and her heart began to beat fast. ‘Of course, 
road, to pluck wild flower in the grass. } we shall all be sorry. Gay chevaliers, from 
Grace had lived to be nineteen, but neyer yet ; Paris, are not so plenty, you know.” 
had known, consciously, what love was. She} She raised her eyes, to his, with an arch look, 
had been told, almost from childhood, that she} put on to conceal her real emotion. But they 
was to marry her cousin. At first, she had } fell, instantly, under his earnest gaze. 
accepted this destiny, without.a thought. Mar-} ‘Will you miss me?” He took her hand, as 
riage, and especially love, were vague things in} he spoke. ‘That is the question.” Then he 
the far future; meantime, she was young, she} went on, eagerly and passionately. ‘Oh! dar- 
itor: $i. . 
was gay, she was happy. Plenty of suitors, as} ling, you don’t know how I love you. liver 
she came to womanhood, gathered about her, since I first saw you, I haye been torn, by two 
in spite of the rumor of her pre-engagement. i conflicting emotions ; on the one side, the longing 
But she was indifferent to all alike. She was a} to stay, and try to win your love; and on the 
girl of an imaginative character, and her ideal, } other, the sense of duty, calling me to the aid of 
secretly, was high; no one that she saw touched } my bleeding country. But fate has decided for 
her heart, because no one met its requirements ; i me. I had, before I saw you, applied for a 
least of all did her cousin. While others merely } commission; and it has now come; to-morrow 
amused her; were but the mark for her gay } 1 leave, to join General Washington.” 
raillery; he, after awhile, absolutely repelled ; Grace was now deathly pale. The look of gay 
her. All this, at first, was his own fault. For} badinage had faded from her eyes. She did not. 
he did not even take the trouble to win her; he | edibuie to withdraw her hand. In a moment, 
accepted the marriage as a matter’ of course; he } as by a flash of lightning, she saw the true state 
addressed her rather as a master than as a} of her heart. She loved this man! 
suitor. To a proud nature, like that of Grace,; Then she thought of her cousin. She remem- 
this was humiliating. She had never put it to} bered the family compact, to which, up to this 
herself, in so many words, but it began dimly to ‘hour, she had made no open objection. Could 
dawn on her, ther her cousin was a tyrant, and } she do it now? Would she not be accused, and 
a brutal one, and that a wedded life with him } justly, of coquetry, if she did? Moreover, was 
would be intolerable to a woman of spirit. it not her duty to sacrifice herself, rather than 
The return of young Aylesbury intensified this ; disobey her father? She recalled, too, the roy- 
growing disgust. The contrast between the } alist sentiments of her family. Never, never, 


* graceful manners of the one, and the boorish } she felt, would her father consent to her mar- 


deportment of the other, between refinement, i riage with Aylesbury. As she thought of all 


intelligence, and culture on one side, and coarse-; this, she made a faint effort to withdraw her 
ness and ignorance on the other, was a revelation } hand, and turned away from her lover. 
to the enthusiastic girl. Moreover, Aylesbury’s} Little did she know, that, at that very moment, 
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her cousin was watching her, from the other / ‘I will do everything, but abandon my country— 
side of a clump of bushes. Had she seen his ) so help me God!” 
scowling, almost demoniacal look, she would have» As he finished, he replaced his hat, raised 
realized, even more than she did, the peril, to } Grace’s hand, kissed it, and let it go. 
Aylesbury, to say nothing else, of this un-} ‘Hark!’ éried Grace, for she heard the un- 
fortunate passion. H dergrowth stirring, close at hand. ‘*Some one 
Grace had stopped, for a moment, while her } is coming, I must go.” 
lover had been speaking, but she now moved on. i With the words, she turned, and fled towards 
Aylesbury kept at her side, still holding her } the house. 
hand, and thus, though their spy followed, he 
could not follow close enough, without showing CHAPTER III. 
himself, to overhear what was next suid. { Grace and her lover, had just disappeared 
“Haven't you a word forme? Oh! be pitiful,” } within the grove, when her cousin rode up to 
cried the lover. “It cannot be that you are} the Hall, and dismounting, flung his bridle to 
really pledged to your cousin.” his groom. 
She had been struggling for strength to speak. Tn the door-way, he came face to face with 
Now, she said: Bryan. But, before we record the conversation 
“Then you know all. You know I must not ; that followed, let us try to deseribe this new 
listen to you. Oh! why, why did we eyer } guest, so that the reader, in some degree, at least, 
meet?” may realize his appearance and aspect. 
“Providence is wiser than we are,” he said. } Not less than six feet high, heavily rather than 
«We were destined to meet, and I, at least, to i gracefully built, and already, though only five 
love. Nor will I, can I, ever love another. Only | and twenty, beginning to put on flesh, the cousin 
a single look, Grace—darling !”” and suitor showed, in his slouching gait, and 
Tt was the first time he had ever called her by } mottled complexion, the consequences of the self: 
her baptismal name, and every fibre and nerve { indulgent life he hud led. Utterly without in- 
thrilled, as he spoke it. He went on, boldly. tellectual resources, for he never opened a book; 
“Our tastes, ow’ sympathies, are so alike, | accustomed to think only of himself, for his 
that it would be a crime, in you, to marry your j natural selfishness had been increased by his 
cousin; and it would wreck my life forever.” } being yich and an only child; more at home 
How was it possible to answer such pleading } with horses, dogs and servants, and brutal with 
as this? Grace could not deny the truth of} all, than with women, or even with the cultivated 
what he said. She was too noble, too womanly, jof his own sex, he was the last person in the 





























for that. j world, as her lover already hinted, whom an 
“But—but,” she faltered, ‘‘eyen if my cousin } imaginative givl, like Grace, could have ever loved. 
was out of the question—”’ . ; Even her own family would have recognized this 
«Then you don’t love him?”’ cried Aylesbury, ; fact, if he had heen a stranger, and not a relative. 
rapturously. ‘* You don’t love him.” } Where's Grace?” said the new comer, ab- 
She raised her eyes to his, as in momentary }ruptly. “I see the horse of that fiddle-faddle 
reproach, and still hurried on. French dandy here. Is he in yonder with her?” 
But that look was enough. He pointed, with his riding-whip, as he spoke, 
«And you love me?” to the drawing-room door. 
He would have thrown his arms about her, but ; Even Bryan could not help contrasting this 
she eyaded him. } coarse, rude nature, with Aylesbury’s, and not, 


“No, no, I never can be yours,” she cried. ; we muy be sure, to the advantage of the cousin, 
“Not until my father consents, at least; and _ The air of mastery, which the latter put on, an- 
that will not be, so long as you are true to your ; noyed even the cynical brother. But he answered, 
principles, which I pray God you may always ; civilly, 
be. But,” she said, seeing the agony that swept} ‘No, she isn’t there. She went out with 
across his face, “I will promise, never, never, to} Aylesbury, I think, in the direction of thé 
marry my cousin, or any one else. In death, at | erove.’* 






least,” and she turned, and regarded him, solemmn- i An oath broke from the other’s lips. 


ly, as one might look across a graye into Eternity, “Tt's quite time, Bryan,” he said, emphatically 
* we can be one.’ {striking his high, horseman’s boots, with his 

“T will wait for you, even longer than Jaco! ing-whip, “that this thing was put a stop to. 
waited for Rebecca,” said her lover, removing f What business has the fellow here? What the 


his hat, reverentially, and looking up to heaven, {deuce is he sweet on Grace for? Tl have to 
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teach him his place. And as for her, she’s an{ pity Grace, if it wasn’t that the match is impera- 

abominable flirt—” tive, now that I’ve dipped the estate so deeply in 
“Look here, Jack,’’ interposed Bryan, “I | London. What will my father say, when he 

don’t want to be offensive, but I won't have } knows all?” 

harsh words used about Grace.” Meantime, as we haye seen, the other had 

His hearer grew red to the roots of his hair, } reached the grove, and been a witness to the 
and his hand went down to the hilt of his rapier. } parting of Grace and Aylesbury. He had in- 

“You needn't do that,’ said Bryan, coolly. “IT ' tended to join the former, as soon as he saw her; 
won't quarrel with you. But I’ve had my eyes | but he arrived, just as Aylesbury took her hand; 
about me, since my return, and I must say'that | and so lie shrank back, and concealed himself. 
the position, in which you find yourself, is | Grace had just emerged from the grove, when she 
principally your own fault.” { heard voices behind her, one low, the other angry. 

My own fault!” He'was a little cowed by | At the same time, she recognized her cousin’s 
Bryan’s coolness, but neverthelesss was choking } horse, which his groom was leading up and down, 
with rage. | on the gravelled road, in front of the terrace. 

«Yes! your own fault. You have quite forgot; “It is Jack’s voice,” she cried, stopping 
that Grace, like every other girl, prefers to be | suddenly, and looking back affrighted. “Oh! if 
wooed. She don’t faney haying the handkerchief ; he should pick a quarrel.” 
thrown ‘to ‘her, a da Sultan, Stay! hear me She put her hand on her heart, as if to stop its 
through. My father and I wish for this mar-; quick throbbing. Suddenly, there was the rattle 
tiage quite as much as you do. But we did ex-{ of steel, as of rapiers rapidly crossed in fight. 
pect that you'd assume something, at least, of ; With a shrick, she turned, and flew back. 
the air of a suitor, Meantime, there comesalong/ Her cousin, on his part, had emerged from the 
this coxecomb—I don’t like him, or his French } thicket, as soon as he saw that Grace was out of 
manners, any better than you do—and begins ; sight, and advanced on Aylesbury. 
to pay lier the thousand little civilities a lady} ‘You insolent traitor,” he cried. “I'll teach 
loves. Do you wonder she is pleased ?”” } you to insult the girl I’m going to marry.” 

“But why the deuce did my uncle allow it? i «Insult her?” said Aylesbury, in amazement, 
Why didn’t he turn the fellow out of doors? Aj “Yes! Didn't I see you? Didn't I hear you 
mincing Frenchman, with a moustache like a} coax her to throw me’oyer? By the Lord, such 
Pandour! Why, no honest Christian would wear } a sneak, were he twenty times an Aylesbury, 
such a thing.” } deserves only to be treated as I would treat one 

Bryan restrained a smile, with difficulty, at» of my slaves.” 
this remark. Moustaches, indeed, were not an} As he spoke, he lifted his riding-whip, as if he 
English, much léss a Virginia, custom; but he } was about to strike. 
had seen enough of the world abroad to have out=} Aylesbury sprang back, raising his hand, 
grown Jack’s narrow little provincial notions. ; warningly. He knew that a collision with this 

“Tt was not as easy as you think,” the brother $ angry boor was to be avoided, if possible. 
answered, calmly, ‘‘to turn Aylesbury out of “Stop,” he said. ‘You have used words, sir, 
doors. His father, remember ,was an old friend, } which an Aylesbury could never forgive, if it was 
avery old friend, of our family. But this is wast- } not that a lady's name is, at present, involved in 
ing words, I don’t think there’s any damage j the affair. For that reason, I overlook them. 
done, or likely to be; Grace hasbeen too well} At any other time and place—a pretence can 
brought up; all you have to do is to be atten-} easily be found—I shall be xeady to answer you, 
tive to her, like other suitors; and the sooner | in any way you wish.” 
you begin,” with significance, ‘the better.” “Coward, as well as sneak,” was the con- 

His hearer stood, tapping his boot, and sulkily } temptuous answer; and the other adyanced, his 
looking on the ground, like a chiddenschool-boy, } whip still raised, threateningly. 
for 2 moment; then he broke forth. «“T warn you, I warn you,” replied Aylesbury, 

“They went to the grove, you say? Well, 11} retreating, but using the same low tone, hardly 
go there, too. ‘Things will have come to a pretty ; above a whisper, ‘‘ And for heayen’s sake, don’t 
pass, if a Virginia gentleman can’t cut out a fool j speak so loud. Miss Agincourt may still be in 
of a French fop.” -As he finished, he turned, } hearing.” 
and strode off, in the direction of the grove. “You treacherous scoundrel, how dare you 

“I wonder if he is most booby, or brute,” {speak her name?” The voice was louder and 
soliloquized Bryan, as‘ he watched the receding } angrier than ever. ‘‘ I'll whip you as IT woulda 
figure, “I could almost find it, in my heart, to } hound.” And he pressed on, 
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Aylesbury, watching his adversary, retreated { open, if it failed, to Aylesbury; but the latter 
for a dozen paces, or so. Then, finding himself intended, by a dexterous turn, to ayoid the 
near the turn of the path, from which he knew | thrust, and to disarm the other. But at that 
Grace could see them, if she should look back, he | instant, Grace appeared, crying to the combatants 
stopped, and lifting the scabbard of his rapier, | to forbear. Aylesbury was startled, and, for the 
and stooping to avoid the blow, he sent the riding-} moment, disconcerted; his foot slipped; and 
whip, with 2 dexterous twist, flying into the air. ' though he succeeded in turning aside the rapier 
The next moment, he stood erect, barring the | of his antagonist, his own went straight on, 
path to his rival. ) passing through the body of the cousin, who fell, 
The latter, at this disgraceful check, drew his } like a log, heavily, to the ground. 
rapier, and rushed on, wild with rage. “Good God! what haye I done?’ cried 
“If you will have it, then,” said Aylesbury, } Aylesbury, staggering back, as he withdrew his 
drawing in return. ‘But God be my witness, } blade, now red with the blood of his antagonist. 
this quarrel is not of my seeking.” Grace, for one moment, forgot everything 
It was the clash of the steel, thus crossing, } except that she was a woman, and that a man 
that Grace had heard, and that brought her, in} was dying at her fect. She flung herself down 
another instant, on the scene. at the side of her wounded cousin, and was 
Notwithstanding what Aylesbury had just said, i already supporting his head in her arms, At 
he had no intention of taking his adversary’s life. } Aylesbury’s words, she looked up, and realized, 
He had put himself strictly on the defensive. } as if all at once, that he was there. She knew, 
Trained, as a fencer, by the best masters of} of course, that, in the quarrel, her cousin must 
Europe, he had no doubt that he was more | have been the most to blame. His passionate 
skilful than his opponent, and his design was to { character, the angry tones she had overheard, 
Seize 2 fayorable moment, and disarm the latter. ; assured her of this. But she had believed that 
But brutish strength, and the impetuosity of} no provocation would haye induced her loyer to 
passion made up, in part, for his rival's inferior fight. She felt, that, if he was what she thought 
science. The angry cousin came rushing on, } he was, he would avoid a duel, if only to protect 
like a mad bull, about to bear everything down } her own name. She did not know the extremi- 
before him; but yet with sufficient caution, not } ties to which he had been driyen. She could not 
to expose any weak point to hisenemy, Aylesbury } believe it possible that even her cousin would 
was forced to give way, forastep. But he parried ; haye been as insolent and insane as he had been. 
each rapid assault, as he retreated, with a skill} She looked up, therefore, at Aylesbury, with 
that would haye brought forth applause even } eyes full of passionate grief and reproach, 











from his old master: At last, he saw his chance, “Go!” she cried, “you have murdered him, 
and just as Grace entered on the scene, availed } Why do youstop?. You have put a grave between 
himself of it. ' us. Neyer let me see your face again. Go, go!” 


His rival had made a lunge, that laid himself} [£0 BE conTINUED.] 





BEFORE AND AFTER. 





BY GEORGE MH. COFFIN, 





I sroon alone in the twilight, 

When evening shadows play, 
While perfumes, sweet from the meadow, 

Bring me welcome close of day. 
Welcome to those that are happy, 

And welcome to those who mourn; 
Symbol of life’s fleeting moments, 

A leaf from its volume torn. 
Whus, standing before her picture, 

My thoughts were bridging the years, 
To that parting in injured pride, 

‘When filled were her eyes with tears. 


I passed ont into the gloaming, 
And left the tapestried hall, 

To seek, and ask for a pardon, 
From one who was all in all. 


Again I stand by that picture, 
After years haye rolled around, 
Beside me now is the woman, 
That healed that deeply scarred wonnd. 
Laughs, as I tell her my story, 
Of my thoughts, both grave atid gay, 
Then asks if my heart is as sad, 
As on that propitious day. 
Her loving words I cherish now, 
As in days when she was fair, 
Though o'er her face time's hand is drawn, 
And silyer-gray her hair. 


Yl tell you the woman I wed, 
Since you do not seem to know, 
Iwedded the one that I loved 
In the years of long ago. ~ 


HER SURROUNDINGS. 





BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





* «You may plough and you may plant, but you| For a moment, Mrs. Oakford sat overpowered 
can’t make an onion-bed grow up into lettuces,’’ | and aghast at this exhibition of passion, as she 
cried Mrs. Onkford, wrathfully. “Samantha! thought it. She had always known that Sa- 
Jane, if you don’t look out, you'll break that tea-  mantha Jane was ‘‘ queer ;’’ of lute she had been 
cup!” } terribly fretted, and still more pained, by the 
“T'd like to—it’s so ugly—and the whole set, ; girl's inexplicable moods; but this phase was so 
into the bargain,” said the girl, glancing, with ! new; she felt at a loss how to deal with it; albeit, 
huge disdain, at the row of beflowered dishes that} as a rule, Mrs. Oakford was a woman of re- 
stood on the table. ; sources, quick perceptions, and a strong will. 
“You're about as wicked a creatur’ as ever; The sound of her own wild words, and her 
lived—I wouldn't ha’ believed you could make { step-mother’s silence, did a good deal towards 
such a dreadful speech!” exclaimed her step-{ sobering the weary creature, When I tell you 
mother, in a horrified voice. ‘Where you'll; that as a culmination of weeks of hard work, she 
end, if you continner a goin’ on as you've done } had, on the previous day, “turned” twenty-five 
to-day, is more’n I can tell, but there’s judgments i great cheeses, perhaps you will think somewhat 
in store, so we're told, over and over, and if ever | leniently of her outburst. However, before she 
you remember it, I should think you'd feel kind } had decided whether to say she was sorry, or 
o” trembly.”” run off to her room, Mrs. Oakford got her wits 
But her listener looked too weary, in body and } back sufficiently to make the reply, which, while 
soul, to tremble at anything. it irritated and humiliated, held so much truth, 
“There, they’re done,” she said, waving the ; that it could not fail to overwhelm a nature so 
towel over the dishes, with a sort of contemptuous { generous and impulsive, as Jane's, with a re- 
triumph. morse as exaggerated as her passion, and its 
“Done? If you expect to put cups and sacers ; expression, had been, 
away, in my house, done up in that style, with “Tm only your step-mother,’ said Mrs. 
one touch, you're mistaken,”’ snid herstep-mother. } Oakford, slowly, ‘‘and step-mothers are always 
«So now, jest take the other towel, and rub ’em } to blame—everybody knows that! I married 


into a shine.” your father, more because he was such a helpless 
The girl obeyed, obediently enough, but allowed { eretur’, than anything else, with three gals on 

herself the relief of observing: his hands, and you the helplessest of all—a two- 
“T's just wasting time, to rub things with so } year-old baby!” 

many cloths.’” “Oh, mother!” groaned Jane, 
Mrs. Oakford opened her eyes to their utmost} But Mrs. Oakford did not heed. 

width. “JT worked and I slaved, day and night; 


“I swan to man, if that ain’t the beat of any-} through me, the mortgage on the farm was paid 
thing I ever heard!” she said. I know what { off; ltook care of your father, when he had 
Thad ought to do—I had ought to box your ears, { consumption; and he said, at the end, that, 
Samantha Jane, I reely believe you're possessed— { thanks to me, he could die easy! I brought up 


TI do indeed.” | your sisters; they’re good, honest women, not 
“So do I, sometimes,” exclaimed Jane, burst-} ashamed nor afraid to work. Only last week, 
ing into a sudden storm of tears. { over to Emily’s house, at the baby’s christening, 
Mrs. Oakford shook her head. { their husbands said they had to thank me for 


« Naryy—that’s what ails you !”’ she exclaimed, | good wives, and the girlses, they said so, too—” 
atlast. ‘Jest narvy—an eel never was narvier.; ‘Mother, mother !’” 
Tm a-goin’ to steep some valerian, and you'll! “But I’m only a step-mother—I’m made to 
drink it, every drop.” : slayeand to hate—I’m cruel and wicked! Evyery- 

“J don’t want any valerian—I want to be let: body would jine with you; say what you like, 
alone!” cried Jane, despairingly. ‘I almost: but mark my words, Samantha Jane, wait till 
wish now that I was dead—if you torment me, { you get to heaven, though I couldn’t ferlicitate 
you'll make me wish so quite—yes, you will!” {you on being in the road at pean _ see 
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what your par says, and your mar, if so be she’s } the wickedness of idolatry; she knew it was 
fair enough to speak up, which I think she ; wrong to make an idol of pleasure, of money, of 
would be, though we wasn't friends when we | your own:child eyen; but she did not know that 
was girls, and she looked down on me, ‘cause I } she was an idolater, too, and was burying her 
hadn’t book larnin’—” } immortal part in her store-room closets; smoth- 

But she could get no further. Jane threw | ering it under rag carpets and patchwork quilts ; 
both arms about her neck, kissed her passion- ; } dwarftig and choking it in dust and ashes. She 
ately, and ran out of the room. Mrs. Oakford | believed and said—a solemn truth, too—that the 
sat for awhile, quite overcome by this scene, i man or woman, who shirks necessary duties, is a 
altogether new in her experience; then her firm } contemptible coward; .but there she stopped. 
mouth began to work, and she wiped a few tears } She could not see clearly enough to understand, 
from her slirewd, but kindly, eyes. that the person, who spends one single needless 

‘Samantha Jane ain’t bad-hearted,” she mut- ; liour oyer physical laber, commits a sin against 
tered, as she rose and began rubbing the cups { both body and» soul; cheats the body of repose; 
and ‘saucers, with the ‘second towel,’ once or } cheats the soul of leisure, that ought to be em- 











twice, unconsciously wiping her eyes with the 
end of it; ‘but she’s queer; not a bit like the 
others; never was, frome baby! But it’s only 
lately she’s took to being narvy; she gits it from 
her mother; law, the way Susan went on, afore 
that child was born! Why, it’s 2 wonder the 
cretur’ has got any backbone to speak of. Mabby 
Tye let her work too hard, this summer. I’m 
such a peeler myself, that I forget—but then, I 
don’t see as that would account for her tantrums. 
Iswan to man, it looks, as I told her, like pos- 
session; itreely does! As if she was a beginnin’ 
as that poor chap might, the Bible tells about, 
that didn’t wear no clothes, and lived in a graye- 
yard. Not that I can believe Samantha Jane 


H ployed in its enlightenment and development. 

At the time of her marriage, people had 
wondered why an educated man, like Mr, Oakford; 
should have! chosen her; but her energy and 
strength of will were strong attractions to him, 
He was so discouraged by ill-luck in business; 
so broken down in health; such a helpless; 
hopéless creature, with a good deal of imagination, 
and very little common sense to balance it, with 
three young daughters on his hands, that her 
energy seemed to him something restful, some- 
thing almost. noble. 

When the hideous dishes, which were poor 
Jane’s horror, had been put away, Mrs. Oakford 
} felt prompted to go in search of the girl; but she 


would he let to go so fur. Her father was a resisted the inclination, telling herself, like the 
prayin’ man, though sometimes I used to think ; sensible woman she was, that the only kindness 
ef there'd ben less faith, and more works, things “ she could show, would be to leave Samantha Jane 
might ha’ turned out better. But I's’pose a body } alone. 
hadn't ought to judge other folks; the prayin’s } “When it’s a case of upset narves, you'd 
got to be done, no doubt; it’s certin sure the } } better let em worry it out. Ef you seold, they 
work has, and the Lord knows I've had my } think it’s hash. Ef you coax, it urvitates’’em, 
share.”’ } like a blister-plaster. Oakford, he was as narvy 
She had, indeed, good, honest, iron-bound ; as aman could be, and as for Susan—oh, wal, 
soul; but she had done great deal that might } when you come to what she was, there ain’t no 
better have been left undone. Work had been, } } words. So it’s no wonder, that, between ‘em, 
for years and years, her tyrant and her idol. If } ; they brought that poor gal into the world, no 
she could find nothing else to do, she would serub ! ‘ better'n a bundle of fiddle'strings, badly tied 
the broom-handles, and turn over the boards of ! Sup! 4 
the kitchen-porch, and scourthem. On Sunday, } ; But her sympathies were fully aroused, in 
she rested, physically; but her mind did not ‘ spite of her contempt for what she held to be the 
rest. She was constantly thinking of what } weakness of her step-daughter. She knew the 
maryels she would perform on Monday, even } girl was unhappy, and longed to help her; but 
while trying to read 2 chapter in a good book, or * to find out any way seemed beyond her power. 
listening to the parson’s sermon, which, somehow, { ; “YT never had a narve myself, not as I know, 
usually seemed to fit the case of her neighbors, } except once, in a tooth, and I had that yanked 
but not her own. She was not a slanderer, nor ; out quick enuf. It’s a pity, Samantha Jane 
a drunkard, nor idle, nor slothful: how could his | couldn’t have all her narves treated the same 
words be meant for her? i fashion. I'd do it, if they was mine, ef I had to 
No, indeed, poor, blind soul, she was only } take the skin along with’em. But the older I 
guilty of one sin—she made a god of work. She i grow, the plainer I see folks ain’t all run in the 
comprehended, when the minister talked about { same mould; and ef they've happened to ha’ got 
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into a three-cornered one, you can’t whittle ’em § 
round, no matter how much you try. You may ; 
hurt ’em, till they holler, like all persessed; but 
land’s sake, when you get through, there they } 


be, just as three-cornered as when you begun.” 

She sat for some time, lost in meditation, and 
when the striking of the clock roused her to a 
consviousness, that she had been positively idle, 


during an entire half-hour, she sprang up, with } 


a sensation of guilt, feeling rather indignant, too, 


with Samantha Jane, for having been the cause ; 


of her committing a crime so heinous. 


As she was crossing the kitchen, she heard ; 


footsteps on the porch, and a man’s voice called, 
cheerfully. 

« Good-afternoon, Mrs. Oakford. 
the front-door, but I couldn’t make you hear, 
thought we should find you in this sauctum. 
want to introduce my friend, Mr, Crawford, to you. 
He never saw such a kitchen as yours, for there 
neyer was one equal toit. Unless yoti mean to use 
the floor for a dinner-table, I don’t know why you 
polish it like this, It may be made of yellow-pine 
boards; but it looks more like one of the gold 
pavements in Aladdin’s palace. Eh, Crawford?” 

The speaker was old Mr. Harding, the minister, 
and when Mrs. Oakford recovered from her 
surprise, at the suddenness of his appearance, she 
perceived that his companion was a stranger, a 


handsome, grave-looking man of twenty-seven, or ; 


eight, who began talking so pleasantly to her, 
that, to use her own expression, employed later, 





I knocked at ; 
I } Samantha Jane, she ain’t very strong this spring, 
T3 
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because, in the whole length and breadth of the 
yale, there is no household, where those requi- 
sites can be found in such perfection.” 

“‘Land’s sake! I want to know!” cried Mrs, 
| Oakford, at this compliment. But she shook her 
head. “T never had a boarder in my life, and 
} I shouldn’t know how to behaye,”’ she suid. 

} “Treat him, as if he belonged to you,” said 
Mr. Harding. “Try and put-# little flesh on his 
‘bones, and if he insists on burying himself, day 
and night, among his papers and books, scold 
} him well, and rout him out.” 

He said a good deal more, and Mr. Crawford 
‘tried his persuasive eloquence, also; but Mrs. 
} Oalkford still shook her head, and reiterated : 
“Wal, I do’ know—I don’t think I could. 


and I'd have to hie a gal.” 

} Je Whose wages, you must let me pay,” 
\ Mr. Crawford. 

{ «Law, do tell! Wal, I do’ know—I guess 
{ not!” said Mrs. Oakford. 

{ She and the minister were seated, with their 
{ backs towards the door which led into the hall; 
but just then, Mr: Crawford beheld a vision ! 

A tall, pale girl, with wonderful dark violet 
eyes, and a profusion of golden hair, flitted past, 
paused in instant to peep into the room, and 
fled like some frightened, wild thing, when she 
perceived his eager gaze fastened upon her. 

He was not an impressionable man. It was 
not the girl’s loveliness which struck him. Indeed, 


said 





“she took to him, from the first, though she } the neighbors never even dreamed of calling her 
wasn’t, asa gin’ral thing, very consaty, or perky, } good-looking, though they admitted that, perhaps, 
about hitchin’ on to new folks; and you needed i “she would grow to be, if ever shie filled out, 
to summer and winter, too, with a-body, afore | and got a little color in her cheeks, and her eyes 
you made up your mind what sort of timber they { wasn’t so crazy-like.”’ 


was built out of.” 

She wanted the visitors to follow her into the 
“ yoom, 
grand occasions, “like funerals or weddins,” as 
she would herself have said; but Mr. Crawford 


declared that he had not sufficiently admired this 


”” a sacred spot, seldom opened, except on + 


> But it was exactly the expression of those 
{ marvellous eyes, which attracted Mr. Crawford, 
He had ® hasty thought, that, out of them, stared 
$a troubled’ soul, as yet too young and unde- 
{ veloped to comprehend its own capacities ; sick 
and weary, with n great longing for something, 


pit knew not what; but he knew; it was for 


dazzling kitchen, and begged her to allow them 
action, for progress, for occupation to fill it, for 


to remain there, at which she was delighted, 

partly because she appreciated the compliment, ! light and sunshine! 

partly because she feared there might be dust } He was roused from his revery, by some ques- 

upon their boots, which would leave traces on the | tion Mr. Harding asked of him. 

immaculate glory of her striped carpet. } “T beg your pardon,” he said, apologetically, 
After a little conversation, Mr. Harding ex- ; “T believe I did not pet catch what you said.’” 

plained the object of their visit. His friend had } ; “T believe you didn’t, nor hear a single word,” 

a fancy for spending the summer in this retreat, ! laughed the old gentleman. ‘ He’s always going 

which was, by the way, the very loveliest of all the | Wool-guthering, ish friend of mine, Mrs. Oak- 

~ mountain-guarded valleys of picturesque Penn- } ford.” 

sylvania, He was seeking retirement and a “TJ wouldn't ha’ said he knew a might about 

comfortable home, and Mr, Harding finished, ; } { sheep, or any other farming work,” replied Mrs. 

saying, “I have brought the pilgrim here, ‘ Oakford, with a puzzled air. 
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“Not he, Couldn't tell wheat from oats,” { you miicoinsslem mantic ina thousand. I ain't one 
rejoined the minister, still laughing, though he | , to soft-sawder, everybody knows, but that’s what 
refrained from any explanation of the good | you be, and ’tain’t no use to contradict.” 
woman's blunder. “Wal, I don’t s’pose I’m so bad, but what I 

“‘T wish you could be persuaded to take mein, | might be worse,’’ Mrs. Oakford answered, with a 
Mrs. Oukford,” said Crawford, “I'll try not to gratified air, ‘T'll tell you what, Jerushy, let’s 
be much trouble.” go and pick some strawberries, and give that city 

“Oh, Lain’t afeerd of the trouble, but do’ know j chap such a short-cake as he neyer eat; and as 
as [could suit you. I kin bake and bile, with } for cream, wal, I swan to man, I never saw 
most, nnd as fur puddin’s and pies, wal, mabby } nothin’ like the brindle-cow’s milk, since she 
it's sort o’ boastin’, but I wouldn’t give in to ; come in; and the calf’s a likely critter as ever 
Queen Victory, no matter how many new-fungled } yousee. Samantha Jane wants to raise it, and I 
things she may ha’ lant.” think mabby I will.” 

Few people are proof against flattery, if prop- : ‘Calves and babies is a sight o’ trouble,’ Miss 
erly administered. 0, between judicious com- } Norris observed, oracularly, ‘and the—’ she 
pliments, and the offer of remuneration, which } hesitated a little, then added, with an engaging 
she frankly admitted he rated at too high a figure, } show of maidenly modesty—* and the kind that 
Mrs. Oakford finally decided to put her two best } grows up, men-folks, is the most bother of all— 
chambers ‘at My, Crawford’s service, for the { you said Brindle’s was, I think?” 
summer, Mrs, Oakford was so impressed by Jerusha’s 

Her step-daughter showed a rather provoking } virginal delicacy, that she immediately offered 
indifference, when told of the arrangement, But, ; the maiden one of her most gorgeously beflowered 
still somewhat moved by the recollection of the } bowls, to pick the strawberries in, and led the 
girl’s outburst, Mrs. Oakford refrained from } way out to the “patch,” feeling that she was in 
reproiches, and went, after tea, to engage the } the society of a very superior person, 
services of Jerusha Norris, a capable, elderly } Mr. Crawford had been established, for nearly 
virgin, who, to use her own phrase, ‘wasn’t fa week, under Mrs, Onkford’s roof, before he 
born to be nobody's waiter, though sometimes succeeded in making any approach to acquaint- 
she went out, to obleege, when folks was druy, } ance with Jane, whose taciturnity became all the 
and knowed how to treat her arter she got nore noticeable, from its contrast to the yoluble 
there.”’ | powers of conyersation possessed by her step- 

The next day, Mr. Crawford took possession of | mother and Miss Norris, ‘The girl impressed him 
his new quarters, and amazed Mrs, Oakford and \ as being proud, rather than shy; in a morbid, 
Jerusha, by the quantity of books he brought } unhealthy state of mind, too, which caused her 
with him, for the accommodation of which, some { to feel that she had no special place in the world, 
shelves had to be arranged in his sitting-room. }and was not particularly needed by anybody ; 
Jane had been seized with one of her shy fits, } full of vague longings and aspirations, which 
and wanted to avoid the gentleman, as long as i perplexed and troubled her; passing through the 
possible, so she asked her step-inother’s permis- } restless, impatient phase, common to all yery 
sion to go and make a visit, that afternoon. The ea people, endowed with that doubtful good, 
request was granted; but it was so unusual, that, }an imagination; and the restlessness and impa- 
after the girl’s departure, Mrs. Oakford observed } tience were increased, in her case, by the 
to Miss Norris: } unsympathetic, commonplace baldness of her 

“It's the queerest idee fur her to git into her } surroundings. 
head—why, ‘taint onet 1 year you can coax her i Mrs. Oakford, and her coadjutress, informed 
to go into a neighbor's house.” him daily, that  Samanthy Jane was queer—very 

“Samanthy Jane's dreffully consaty,” the GRR The girl’s two married sister ne, 
elderly virgin replied, with the decision which { ample, personable women, but with no very great. 
characterized her; ‘a-body can’t say she ain’t } intellect, gave him the same information, couched, 
likeable; but, somehow, you never feel to know | however, in more grammatical English, as became 
her; she seems to have things in her head, and i their education. ‘The family doctor hardly went 
you can’t tell what they be.” }so far, but said that Jane was delicate, growing 

“ Butshe’s a good gal,’’ Mrs. Oakford observed, } too fast, and it was this that made her odd. She 
still softened by the recollection of yesterday's ; must have rest and amusement, he said, else she 
scene. ‘J hain’t no fault to find with her.” ; might die of consumption, as her mother had done 

“T don’t want you to find none,” returned } before her, 

Miss Norris. “The truth is, Maria Oakford, } Mr. Crawford had gone, one morning, to a 
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town, distant a couple of hours by rail, noby walks, too; and when the lessons began, the 
expecting to return until eyening; but not} garden was made the school-room. So the girl 
finding the acquaintance he went to seek, he { spent more hours in the open air, than she had 


came back, early in the afternoon. Going up to; ever done in her life; and rapidly began to 





his sitting-room, he discovered Jane, seated oni 
the floor, so deeply engrossed in one of his books, 
that she did not hear him enter. When, finally, 
she became aware of his presence, she was so 
startled, that, in her haste to rise, she dropped 
the volume. 

“Mother sent me to dust a little,” she said, 
embarrassed. ‘But I—I got to reading—and 
forgot all about it.” 

“Tam sure the room needs no dusting,” Mr. 
Crawford answered, kindly, ‘and my books are 
quite at’ your service, Miss Jane—that is, some 
of them—I fear there are a good many not quite } 
suited to a youthful mental appetite.” 

His smile was so genial, his voice so pleasant, 
that Jane forgot her confusion. 

«I'm afraid I don’t care much about any, 
except noyels and poetry,”’ she said, reluctantly. 

“Don't you like history?” ' 

“T like reading about the Stuarts. There are } ; 
bits of French history, too; and the Crusades. ; 
Well, I'm afraid that’s about all. But amy! 
sisters say it is a waste of time to read novels.” } 

«That is, perhaps, going too far,” said Mr. } 
Crawford. “But they don’t answer, as a steady 
mental diet, any more than cakes and sweet- 
meats would do, alone, to support the body.” 

“Oh, dear!’ sighed Jane. 

“Understand, I am not advising you to give 
up reading novels altogether. I only say that } 
other books ought to be read, also.” 

“There are plenty of things I'd like to study,” 
Jane said, with a sigh. “But it’s two years 
since there’s been a good school in the village. 
T'd got started in Latin, but I don’t know enough 
to go on by myself.” 








improve, in health. Mrs. Oakford deferred to 
her lodger’s whim, as she considered it; but she 
and Jerusha agreed, that, “they’d as soon have 
expected people to choose the top of a tree, for a 
school-house, as the garden.” 

The summer passed; Jane’s health improyed 
wonderfully. ‘It’s curus,’’ said Mrs. Oakford, 
“but she’s not half as narvy as she used to be, 
and readin’, too, readin’ all the time; jest the 
thing, I'd have said, to make her so.” Meantime, 
this ‘‘readin’,” or rather, her studies with Mr. 
Crawford, became, with Jane, an ever increasing 
delight. After the first weeks, in which hope- 
fulness and discouragement alternated, she settled 
to her work with quiet perseverance, and aston- 
ished her teacher by her progress, as real as it 
was rapid, 

Mr. Crawford remained until November, and 
then had to return to the city. But the winter | 
did not seem long to Jane. He superintended 
her studies, even though absent, and she had 
his frequent letters, and the promise of his re- 
turn, early in the summer, to keep her hopeful 

and buoyant. 

He found her greatly changed, when he came 
back, though the alteration in her letters had 
taught him to expect this. Even the neighbors 
admitted that she was growing pretty; but they 
averred, that her eyes were too large, and her 
manners not to their taste! ‘She was too much 
dressed up,’”? was their verdict, ‘and had too 
much to do with books; and Maria Oakford 
would find out her blunder, some day; but then, 
Maria, she'd always been as sot as a mule, and 
*twasn’t no use to try to budge her.” ; 

Another summer of happiness to Jane; and 


“Suppose we ask your mothér, if you may { when winter came again, she was allowed to go 
come to school to me,” said Mr. Crawford. TI} to a good school, in the nearest large town, re- 
rather like teaching, and I have so much idle} turning home every Saturday, for a brief visit. 
time on my hands, that I should be glad to fill Mr. Crawford appeared anew, with the sunny 
up a portion of it.”” weather, and spent his third summer at the farm. 

Jane showed her gratitude, ina very annoying { He found Mrs. Oakford and Jane in trouble. 
manner: she burst into tears, and ran out of the § The two married sisters had died, within a few 
room. ‘Fortunately, she had to deal with a per-{ days of each other. All their lives, there had 
son capable of comprehending her exact state of } existed between the pair, that strange sympathy 
mind. ‘The proposal was so unlooked for, so full } one sometimes sees between twins, and after the 
of delightful possibilities, that, for the moment, } elder’s death, the younger sister was seized with 
she was overwhelmed; he suspected this; and} the same fever, and from the first, told her hus- 
judged her conduct fiesordingly: “Poor child,” {band that she wa going to die. “Emily kept 
he said, pityingly. calling to her, and she must go,” she said. 

Mr. Crawford had hired a pair of horses, when? Jane had another source of trouble. Young 
he came, and he began, now, by persuading Jane | Henshaw had fallen in love with her, and Wanted 
to ride. He used to ask for her company, in his | ; to marry her. Now the Henshaws were among 
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the most prominent people in the county. ‘The {not going to hurt your reputation by knowing 
old mother was a narrow-minded, purse-proud } her.” ‘ 

woman, and how it came about, that she did not | In her distress, Jane had gone, at once, to an 
oppose her son’s attachment, was a maryel to / old lady; whom she had known all her life; and 
everybody. But she approved of the match, up- { her insistance finally brought out the whole tale. 
held the somewhat weak young man, and helped} She had returned home, broken-hearted and 
Mrs. Oakford to torment poor Jane. despairing, just in time to oyerhear a portion of 

The girl had known only one pleasure, during } Jerusha’s remarks. She got, away, without the 
the whole spring. In a magazine, that, Mr. | speakers being aware of her presence, and was 
Crawford sent her, she found a copy of verses ' not seen by either of them until evening. Then, 
she had written. He had had.them published, Mr. Crawford found her, sitting in the garden, in 
without her knowledge. thesunset. He hurried towards her. 

The summer went; the winter came and passed. “Thaye been looking for you everywhere,” he 
Mr, Crawford, returning to his quiet haunt, for i said. His own agitation was.so excessive, that 
the fourth season, found Jane grown into a beau- i he did not notice Jane’s altered looks, «Iam 

} 





tiful woman—she was nineteen. obliged to go to Philadelphia, sooner. than I 
A deadly feud was being, waged by the } expected,” he continued, rapidly. “I want to 
Henshaws. Jane had definitely refused the ‘ tell you something, first.’ 
youthful hope of the family, and his mather was ; “No, no,” she cried. ‘Don’t tell me any- 
so furious, that she went about declaring that thing.” 
the girl had vainly tried to turn her son’s head. “T must,” he pleaded. “ Listen to me, Jane. 
Tn the middle of the summer, a great. sorrow Will you be my wife 2” 
befel Jane. Her step-mother died suddenly ; and “No,” she answered, ‘no. I could not be, to 
she was left alone in the world. ; Saye your soul—I would not, to save mine.’? 
Jerusha Norris remained with her, and it neyer {She believed, that, in his generosity, he made 
cceurred to either of them, that Mr. Crawford {the proposal, in order to amend the wrong he 
ought to be sent away; and he, in his masculine } had unintentionally done her. She would laye 
blindness, never remembered that his presence | died, proud creature that. she. was, died a 
in the house might cause comment. ; thousand deaths, sooner than accept his sacrifice. 
Tt is doubtful if it would have done so, had it She ran past him, and entered the house... He 
not been for old Mrs. Henshaw’s desire for { did not see her again, until just as he was ready 
vengeance. She set afloat evil whispers, which H to leave. 
grew, with the rapidity and strength such} “At least, Jane, we are friends,” he said: 
accursed offspring of wickedness and malice} «Qh, yes,” she replied, wearily. 
always display. Weeks elapsed, however, before «But there is no—no hope for me?” 
even Jerusha Norris heard of the slanders. ‘«None,”’ she said, her yoice sounding hard as 
But they did reach her at last, and, nearly }iron. She longed to think him for his kindness; 
drove her out of her senses with horror and rage. i to tell him. that,she knew why hespoke; but she 
She took advantage of Jane’s absence, one after- } could not bring herself to utter a word, 
noon, to seek Mr. Crawford, and tell him what} A few days after his departure, she received a 
was said. } letter from him. She did not open it. She felt 
He was terribly shocked, and agreed with her } certain what its tenor would be. She would not 
that he ought to go away. i risk her own ebbing courage, therefore, by 
“Tt’s all that Henshaw woman, She’s the } reading it. He should not sacrifice himself for 
wickedest cretur’ that ever lived,” Miss Norris | her sake. . 
said. ‘TI can’t tell you all they say—it ain’t fit She wrote a few lines, and inclosed the 
to talk about. Oh, to think they should have } unopened letter. She asked him neyer to refer 
the hearts to speak agin a motherless gal—why, } to the subject again. She could not marry him, 
a baby ain’t more innocent’n our Jane.” } she repeated. 
_ And poor Jane, passing through the hall,} So another beautiful dream died suddenly, in 
overheard the words, She knew, only too well, | Hyerard Crawford’s soul; for he had loved the 
what they meant, That yery afternoon, she had { girl; he discovered it, only too surely, when he 
met an acquaintance, of her own age, and when she { heard how she had been slandered. But, like a 
stopped to speak, the girl's mother, who was } brave man, he tried courageously to subdue his 
with her, had angrily called her daughter away. | suffering, though it was a hard struggle. 
“Come ‘away, Maria Ann,” she had said, Meantime, Jane lived on, as best she might. 
“Whether the stories are true, or not, you’re i She lived the slanders down. She lived even 
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past the bitterness and distrust of humanity, } he had known so much tranquil happiness, in 
which such horrible pain brings to the young. ‘her society. So, in the pleasant spring weather, 
Jerusha Norris resided with her at the farm. : he went out there, knowing, by the newspapers, 
Now and then, Jane heard from Mr. Crawford. : that she was in Rome. 





Te wrote quiet, friendly letters, which she an-: He astonished Miss Norris, by his sudden 
swered, in the same spirit. But he never spoke { appearance ; and spent the evening with her. 
of coming back. In the excitement of secing him, she revealed 


When she was twenty-one, great changes came ; certain suspicions of her own, which caused 
into her life. She published her first book, and + Crawford, suddenly, to alter all his plans. 
it was successful. Very soon after, the farm was i Three days later, he was on the ocean. Within 
discoyered to haye a valuable coal-vein beneath ‘ three weeks, he was in Rome. 
it. Jane sold the place, for a large price, re-! So it came about, that, one bright afternoon, 
serving the old house, and a few acres of ground. ‘Jane Oakford was seated under the shadow of 
She showed, too, a business faculty, which caused i the ilex-trees, in her garden. The fountain 
Miss Norris to swell with pride. She insisted | laughed and sang. A skylark soared into the air, 
upon retaining certain shares and royalties in the ‘and caroled his heart out in heavenly melody. 
mine. ‘The son of.one of the directors wanted ; Open letters and journals, on the rustic table by 
her to take him also; but that bit of property, ; her side, had iold her that her last book had 
she declined to include in her portion. } given her still another breath of fame. Yet she 
_ She decided to carry out what, had grown the; sat there, a little saddened, little lonely, 
ruling desire of her soul, a wish to trayel. She } thinking, as a great poetess once wrote, how 
asked Miss Norris to accompany her. She was} dreary it was for women, to ‘hear the nations 
alone in the world, and the spinster’s fidelity } praising them far off.” 
had greatly endeared her to Jane. Suddenty, a voice called, 

‘Law, Lain’t fit,” said Miss Norris, ‘‘ You're } «Jane, Jane!”” 
rich, now, and you’re gittin’ famous. Id better ; She looked up, and saw Everard Crawford. 
stop where I be, and keep the house ready fur: There he was, holding her two hands, and she 
ye to come back to, when you like.” { trying, in a breathless way, fo express her pleased 

But Miss Norris was prevailed on to make an surprise. But he would not listen. 
extended tour, even visiting California and} “JT have come to ask you, again, to give me a 
Moxico, before she returned, to overpower the / hope,” he cried. “Jane, Jane, how could you be 
neighborhood by her trayeled grandeur. t iy blind? Didn't you know that I loved you— 

Jane spent the summer in her old home; then} that I had loved you so long? Ah, why did 
sailed for) Burope, under the charge of some of her ‘ you send my letter back, unopened—that would 
numerous new friends; and life altered so, that,‘ have told you! Jane, Jane, could you have 
sometimes, she wondered if she could be the cared? Was it true you did not understand that 
morbid, hopeless girl, of a few years back. Only ; I really loved you—that I had only one doubt— 
one sentiment remained nnchanged—her love for | one fear—that I was not worthy?” 
Everard Crawford. But she was too sensible to; She did not speak. Shecould not. But her 
call existence barren, because it might haye borne + eyes answered him; and the next instant, she was 
no fruit. ‘ clasped close to his heart. - The fountain laughed, 

Everard Crawford had been in South America, : and the skylark sang, and the sunshine turned 
jor some time. | He did not return until the ‘ the ilex-branches to dusky gold; and there the 
spring after Jane sailed for Europe. A: great | pair stood, bringing the glory of their new hap- 
longing came oyer him, to visit the spot, where : piness to add fresh beauty to the scene. 
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BY PANNY DRISCOLL. 


Of Nature's chording. Blind, and deaf, and dumb, 
To harmonies of sound, and tint, and speech, 
Nor seo they any wonders sweet unfold, With misty brain, and heart, and soul all numb, 
Nor myst'ries of the earth. ‘They do not feast ‘They walk day after day—nor even reach 
On incense of a flower, a bird’s wild song, "To tear away the sombre clouds that float 
‘A bat’s swift, jagged flight, a brown bee’s gong. Between their lives and God. His bending blue 
They do not comprehend the least low note Smiles down on none s0 pitiful as you! 


‘Ar morn they rise. They see 10 ehining: gold, 
Nor rose, nox violet, inthe brenking East; 


MESMERISM vs. COMMON SENSE. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE SECOND LIFE.” 





CHAPTER I. 

Miss Wynn followed her brother out of his 
new house, and stood on the verandah. She 
looked down at the slope of forest and farm land. 

“You ought to be a satisfied man, Stephen,” 
she said, in her full, hearty tones. ‘There is 
not a prettier home in Fauquier county. And 
so Lee will think, I'll answer for her.” 

Doctor Wynn locked the door carefully, and } thin air. 
glanced doubtfully around him. “What is the matter with you, Stephen?” 


| progress, a fortnight hence; far-off kinsmen were 
‘Tt ought to please Lee,” he said. ‘Nine said Nelly, sharply. ‘You look like tragedy 


on their way, in lumbering family-coaches, with 
outsiders from Kentucky and Carolina; the last 
stitch had been taken in the bride’s troussean, 
the very veil was in its box, pinned to the orange 
blossoms; and yet Doctor Wynn’s blue eye 
wandered uneasily, and he bit his thin lip, as if 
his good fortune was a mere vision, fading in 


of preparation! And always with an eye to her } itself.” 
wishes. It ought to please her. But I don’t; ‘It may be my jealous fancy, Nell, but,’”. 
know—I don’t know!” hesitating, “there is something troubles me.” 
‘They walked together, down the steps, and “Tell me all about it,” with a decisive nod: 
along the ayenue of elms, to the gate, where their} “It’s not about Lee, is it? You have your 
horses were waiting. weaknesses, Stephen, but you're not jealous. It 
Ellen Wynn, who was a tall girl, with a firm, } can’t be a jealous fancy. Lee is nervous, 
free step, and frank, gray eyes, half hummed, } romantic, but—” 
half sang, to herself, as they went; but the doc- “No, I never had cause for jealousy,’’ inter- 
tor was grave and silent. He was a thin, fair-} rupted the doctor. ‘And I’ve known Lee since 
haired man, with a more refined and sensitive } we were children. But there is a coldness, a 
face than his sister. But it was to the woman, } reserve in Lee’s letters, lately, which I cannot 
with that resolute face of hers, that you would } understand. ‘There was another matter.” He 
have turned for help, in an emergency. hesitated. ‘Nell, I shall not go into detail. 
Nelly, watching him keenly, as she walked,} But there have been several unaccountable 
decided that he did not look as the prospective } circumstances, which make me uneasy, and 
bridegroom of next week should do, Yet nobody, } uncertain; even thetigh,” he added, smiling 
who had known Stephen Wynn for ten years, } uncomfortably, ‘““my wedding-day comes next 
had recognized him, in that time, as anything } week.” 
else than Lee Page’s lover. That was the es- Miss Wynn waited a moment, in hopes that he 
sential fact about the man. ke Wynns and} would be more candid. But he seated her on 
Pages were allied, by those countless ties of } her horse, and mounted his own in silence, 
blood and intermarriage, which bind Virginia } ‘‘ What can you do for me, Nell?” he said, as 
families together; the cousins, Stephen and Lee, } they cantered down the hill together, 
had been lovers in their cradles. The current “T will go on to Colonel Page’s to-morrow, 
of their love had flowed always without a ripple, } Stephen,” said Nell, prompt as usual, “instead 
and under a summer sun. Parents, friends, un- { of waiting to go with you, next week. If any- 
cles, aunts, and an innumerable cousinship, had { thing is wrong, trust to me to find it out, and set 
waited, approving and impatient, for the day, it right.” 
when Stephen should have established himself in } “1 knew you would suggest something, Ellen. 
practice, and should be ready to briag home his } But if anything is wrong with Lee, I must set it 
bride. The practice now was established; the! right myself. Nobody must come between us— 
house was built, and furnished; and Miss Wynn not even you.” 
had just made her final visit of inspection. “TI will go, to-morrow,” said Ellen, decidedly, 
At the great Page mansion, in the next county, } “There is nothing more to tell me?’ looking at 
the clan had already begun to assemble;  tre- } him sharply, feeling that she had received but a 
mendous preparations were going on, in the } half-confidence. 
kitehens of a dozen country-seats, which the; “No, nothing,” said Doctor Wyan, evading 
wedding-party would visit, on their triumphal? her eye. 
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Among Miss Wynn’s many qualities, was a; Een Wynn knew, as plainly as if he had put 
certain big, careless, good nature...‘ Very well,.} itinto/words, that,there was something to conceal, 
Stephen, I'll do the best. I can,’’) she ‘said. ; something which he did not himself understand. 
«Keep up, heart. It will.all be right. Things); ‘* Poor old cousin Rupert,” she thought, with an 
always do turn outright intheend,”” Especially, ; amused smile. . « Imust find it/out.’* 
she thought, with regard to,Stephen’s fantastic, ; - «+I will ichange!any dress, and find Lee,” she 
imaginary grievance, * t j said, aloud,, however. ‘*Do not send for her. 
But, the matter, which he, had) reserved, was, } ; } I.know. my room, Maumee/Sue:will take me 
this time, more thanja fantastic grievance. Ag to it.” 
year ago, Doctor Wynn had presented to Miss. Half-a+tozen.servants' escorted her. to her 
Page, a pearl necklace. He was.not.arich man, ' chamber, -** Miss Nélly,”-with her hearty good 
and his: gifts. to his bride;,nepresented. muclt;} rumor, and sharp authority; was dearer to them 
actual self-denial’ and, privation, fact which| Lee than their own gentle, irresolnte mistress. 
well, knew.. A. week:jsince, while he was in} Mrs.. Betty 'Page;-ftom Keéntucky, hurried to 
Lynchburg, completing his; purchases for the} welcome Ellen,’ as; soonr-asi;she heard of her 
house, he had seen this necklace exposed for sale, ? arrival, and to pour out: themews. 








in, a jeweler’s window, and, supposing thatit} ‘Go onwith! your hair, my dear, and T’ll. sit 
had, been stolen, had, entered, and demanded to’ here, by; the, window,” she/said. ‘You've seen 
know how it came there. J cousin Rupert? He isin his element. You 


“Tt was sold. to us,” said the jeweler, ‘by; know he always did{rejoice in a turmoil, anda 
Miss Lee Page. 1) haye her letter, here, offering); house fulljto bursting; So fond as ‘he is of 
it for a certain sum, cash, which: we paid her.’ \ } Stephen, top,,. Phe (dear old: man would be per- 

The writing was Lee's, ot i fectly happy,;;I;-think, if By he could know 

“The pearls are very fine. , Will. you look ati that, Fred was.alive.” jjypis -f 
them with a glass?’ said the man. “He has not heard of Fred, a @ year,’’ said 

Doctor Wynn did not, look at them with a glass. 3 Ellen, sharply,. << Not. sinee:he started to India. 
He went out of the, shop, sick, and; almost.; Why does he choose this,espeécial time to worry 
staggering. Lee, trading with her jewels? Lee;} about him?.|I, should waste very littlé anxiety 
selling his poor, little gifts,for ready cash?. The { on,such » pfeathhenchended fellow;-at any season, I 
mystery, the. horror, of, the wholething, was so} am sure,’ 
ineredible, so, dreadful,,to,him, that, he could not. “You neyer were a father, my dear. An only 
bring himself to tell Ellen of it, She started, the; { son, too. And Fred never had any fanlt, except 
next day, therefore, ignorant of his,trouble. .. , j a.drop of vagabond, blood., It} quite! natural, 
} that, his father: should. wish» for him, at this 
} crisis in. the family, affairs,” 

CHAPTER Il. } «I suppose‘so. ., But Fredjalways' seemed such 

Coroxen Pace, with all the! rest of the innu+} a cipher toame, that-I-cammiot understand anybody 
merable. family, connections, had, the highest ; wasting, affection, ,or!emotion,!ou him. The 
respect for Ellen: Wynn’s-abilities. He received } Cedar-Lodge people are here?!” 
her with that peculiar, anxious deference, which ; “Yes. Butjthe house will not really fill, until 
men pay fo a-woman, whoge shrewd sense andi} next week. All that are here now,/are of our 
keenness scares and awes them. { own family; except Professor Sarth:” 

‘It is yery kind in ‘you to come|so sdon, Ellen: ; A singular hesitation, and a furtive glance at 
Lee is out in the) park, somewhere,’’ he/ said, ; herself, did not escape Ellen. 
hurriedly. ‘She is notas well asive shouldjike} ‘‘ Whois Proféssor Sarth ?”” she said, carelessly, 
tosee her—too pale and haggard... But that’s | thrasting gold: bodkin, through the soft, dark 
natural, I suppose... We have a few friends with} pufis of her hair 
us, already, the Cedar-Liodge Marshalls, and ilie } “He is. a friend of Lee's. «She met him in 
Volneys, and all of cousin, Betty’s folks, anc the: } } Lynchburg; iw6-months ago. "He followed her 
Professor. Pyrus,; where»is, Miss Lee?) ,Oh,) 1} } home, and cousin Rupertinyited him to stay for 
forgot. She is walking with Professor; Sarthe the wedding.’ 
She’s not as strong, Ellen, as I could wishs ! oy “fA What a trouble such a mass of hair is. 
feels the need of her motlier now, as never before, i Tit only! were curly. ‘This friend of Lee’s—he 
I think.’ All this was, poured forth, eagerly; is -yeryopleasant, of course? What’ family does 
and incoherently, as the old gentleman marched); he belong to?” ; 
up the long hall, with Ellen, pulling his'long,; “Ohi gradio&s knows, if he ever had a family. 
white whiskers. } He might.be Melchisedek, from the mystery there 
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is about him—without father, or mather, or de-} thin; her skin was dry and hot’; “her dark-blue 
scent. Very learned, and yery silent, and with eyes restless and fiery. 
no breeding at all to speak of. | A thin, colorless,} “Magnetism, indeed! It looks ‘more like 
pale-eyed creature. His eyes haye that dreadful | malirial fever,” thought Ellen, ‘as she watched 
death-in-life glare, which I have seen in a fish? ; Lee, during the long supper. 
Ellen laughed. ‘Not much fear of ‘his fasci-} Professor Sarth, as it happend, was seated 
nating any of your girls, cousin Betty.” i $ opposite to her; a pale-colored, little man, with 
“No. Not my girls.) She coughed, uneasily, ; yellow hair, bristling brows and moustache, and 
and arranged the flounces on her skirt. “Not! large round eye-glasses.. He afe but little, and 
my) girls,’ she’ repeated, meaningly. But Miss } appeared to shrink from’ observation. In the 
Wynn was too busy with lacing ‘her bodice, to; whole chattering, gay circle, he and Lee were 
answer. ‘J honestly confess, Ellen;’” continued | the only silent members. “ A mere book-worm, 
Mrs. Page, lowering’ her voice, “that I do not } and half fed at that,” decided Ellen, after one or 
like this man, nor his doings. “He professes to } two keen glances.’ ‘* As little of a wizard, as a 
be a mesmerist—magnetizer—I hardly know {man could be! Cousin Betty’s romanice always 
what. Thank heayen, I’m a good:church mem: did run away with her wits.” 
ber, and trouble myself very Jittleabout such} After supper was over; Colonel Page went to 
infidelisms. But. he declares that Lee is wonder- } his study, while the young people flocked to 
fully receptive of the mesmeric influence.’ He; the great hall, which was’ the usual place of 
puts her to sleep, at will; wakens her;’ summons, } assembling in the evening. It was a vast, low- 
or sends her from him, at his will. © He has had } ceiled apartment, extending through the middle 
one or two exhibitions of his power, in’ {lie} of the house, with two immense fire-places, at 
drawing-room. | But I have heard it hitited, that} either end, in which, the evening being chilly, 
his power over Lee is much greater than we are | fires of heaped pine-knots. were burning, 
allowed to see; that he'can command her, when} The stateliness and impressive air of. antiquity, 
absent, as if he!were*présent; bring her to him, ; which’ belonged to the old mansion; reached its 
by a fe @s'Ofhis hand.” 3 culmination in this hall, which had been, in fact, 
“That is dt” said Ellen, hotly. I have j the living-room of the Pages for generations, and 
heard of this mesmerism. It is alla fraud, an | had absorbed theircharacter, asthemoresplendid, . 
ungodly fraud! Do you mean to say, that Lee’ but Jess used libraries, and withdrawing rooms, 
lends hérself to such trickery? Or that cousin | had failedtodo. There were their portraits, high- 
Rupert allows her to do it?” featured, stern men, and fastidious women, on 
“Her fatl ‘Wis much opposed’ to it. But} the wall; there were the enormous buffets, laden 
Lee insistedion thé experiments! She has shown, | with plate, among it cups and salyers won at 
gentle as she is, that she has a will of her own. | half the courses in the South, by racing grand- 
I did wonder,” said) the matron, with a sudien} fathers; there were spindle-légged' harpsichords 
access of franknesSi#* what Stephen Wynn would ; of the time of cousin Dolly Madison, and cousin 
say toitall. AndTam gladson this very account, } Martha Washington; there were swords and guns 
Ellen, to see you here, to-day.” belonging to’ Cavalier and Tory ancestors ; and, 
“Tam glad that I came,’ said Eien, calmly, | mixed in with them, were gigantic stalks of corn, 
for she had regained her control. “But the} deer’s- antlers, stuffed pet-dogs, and Lee's last 
matter is not as serious as you think, I hope, master-pieces, of bits of painted satin, or stiff 
cousin Betty.’? erayons..Lee -herself, in “her clinging, tight- 
sleeved, gown of some pale-blue stuff, her soft 
CHAPTER III. brown hair, rolled like a crown above her timid, 
Miss Wrnn, indeed; was too practical, to take high-bred face, was a fitting figure to give life to 
alarm. Lee was an exceptionally refined and} the quaint, old-time habitation. 
sensitive woman, and the most unlikely to become Ellen drew Lee apart, while thelothers gathered 
a partner in any coarse trickery. I haye wronged } into noisy, gossiping groups. / “We have not 
Stephen’s future wife,” she said to herself, “even } had a minute to ourselves,” she said,.‘and I 
in listening to such an accusation.” have'so much to tell you of the house.” 
Nevertheless, a strange change in Lee's man-} ‘The house ?” 
ner and countenance, shocked and startled h ra st Yesyour house. Stephen took me over it, 
Lee was more eagerly affectionate thany ever H yesterday. Are you listening, dear? You watch 
before; but she was pre-occupied ; “and Beatcely } the door, as if you expected somebody to come 
paid any heed, even when Ellen delivered ‘mnies-} in, with bad news.” 
sages from her brother, The girl, too, had grown} ‘Nonsense!’ Lee forced a smile. + Tell me 
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about the house. Stephen has written every detail, ; will especially amuse Miss Wynn,” bowing to 
but it is different to actually see it for yourself.” } Ellen, ** who is, I understand, a lady of scholarly 
“You will see it, for yourself, next week.” : $ tastes and high culture.’’ 
But Lee did not blush, nor smile. She listened, } ; There was a momentary, embarrassed silence. 
with her eyes fixed vacantly on Ellen’s face; but ; Then cousin Betty Page came to the front. “If 
now and then they gave the same quick, terrified ' you mean, Professor,” she said, boldly, ‘by your 
glance at the door. ‘ exhibition, a repetition of the experiment you 
“Only a week, to-day, and you will be at home $made, last night, with my’ cousin Lee, I must 
there—at home,’ pursued Bllen, keenly watching ; very decidedly object to it. It is not pleasant, 
her. ‘Do you realize that it will be next week?” 3 to use the mildest expression, fora lady to submit 
«Next week? No! Sometimes I think it ; to, or for her friends to witness.” 
will be never,’” Lee broke out, with a passionate i “Tf Miss Lee objects to it, I shall not insist,” 
contortion of her features. Then she controlled } he said, smiling amiably. “What does she say ?” 
herself. “ Don’t heed me, Ellen,” laughing, ‘I } He did not even glance at her, being occupied in 
am not well, lately. I hardly know what I am } taking off his eye-glasses, and carefully polishing 


saying, sometimes.” them. But Lee's eyes were fixed on his face. 
“Sit down, quietly, Lee. You are a little “T do not object,” she said. 

nervous, naturally. Let me tell you what “Do you wish for it?’ he persisted, placidly. 

Stephen is doing, to make ready for you.” “Tt is a thing, Lee,” cried cousin Betty, hotly, 


“Another time. I cannot stay now. I am } ‘which your mother, if living, would not allow.” 
wanted outside.” Her strained eyes on the door. ; The girl threw up her hand, in deprecation, 
«No one called you.” $ but did not take her fascinated gaze from Sarth. 

«No, but—oh, there he is!” “Do you wish for it?” he insisted, still without 

The door opened, and Professor Sarth came in. ¢ looking at her. ‘But Ellen fancied that he made 
He had a soft, noiseless tread, and glided round, } a slow sign with his hand, a gesture, by which he 
behind the groups, until he reached the window ; seemed to assume control of the girl’s whole 
recess, near to Ellen and Lee. He made an au-} flexible, slight body, as she bent towards him. 
thoritative, but scarcely perceptible gesture, with } “I do wish for it,” she said, in a low, steady 
his finger, and Miss Pageinstantly went towards pois, “‘and if my dead mother wete‘here—" she 
him. Ellen blushed with anger. } paused, and added, ‘*I should still consent to it.” 

«He summons her as if she were a spaniel, and «Take your seat,” said Sarth. She sate ini: 
she obeys him! There is no prouder or more ; @ chair. 
reserved girl, with men, in al! Virginia, than Lee } “Z, for one, shall not stay to see it,” said cousin 
Page. At least, heretofore.” ; Betty, angrily, ledving’the room: 

Meantime, the professor said to Lee, in the; ‘ Why'such a pother?” said the little man, in 
sharp'tone he would have used ‘to a servant, “I / his airy, foreign accent. ‘It is but a moment’s 
must haye another exhibition; and put you to } divertissement. The lady is tired. I put her to 
sleep.” : sleep—so,”’ rapidly waving his lean, white hands 
“Now? Here? No, no! For God’s sake, } over her, then passing them, with light touches, 
not now!” cried Lee, but in a whisper. “My }down her arms. Her head sank on her breast, 
father forbade me, positively, the other day, to } her whole body relaxed; but the eyes rested on 
submit to the passes again. Dr. Wynn's sister : his—helpless, obedient. 
is here; she would think it improper, indecent; “She sleeps,” he said, triumphantly. Then, 
in me, It will break ‘off my marriage.” after a moment's pause, he reversed the passes. 

“Ta, tal” with a careless fillip of his fingers. } “She is awake, now,” he said. “But it is 
«Tf you choose to consider your father, and your ; better that she should rest. ~The day has been 
marriage, instead of me, yery Well! I am satis- jexhausting. Go to your own room, Miss Page,” 
fied—’ But, He looked her steadily in the eye. } he commanded. And Lee, rising slowly, walked 
The sentence was finished between them without }to the door, sluggishly, as though: under the 
words. Her lips grew colorless, her features { influence of a narcotic. 
pinched, as she stared into his gray, implacable; “Tt is but a little experiment,” he said, 
eyes. She tried to speak once, but the sound } smiling, and turning to Ellen, “I had under- 
choked in her throat. At last she bowed assent. { stood you were interested in science and kindred 
‘The professor whirled round lightly. { pursuits. Miss Page is singularly receptive of 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ he said, in a shrill, ! mesmeric influences. I may say that I haye 
gay voice. “TI propose a little’ scientific ex-} brought her under absolute control.” 
hibition, for our amusement, this evening. It} Miss Wynn bowed, but made no reply. She 
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left the room, however, and sent a.messenger for { her face. Her voice wassuddenly strong, ‘* What 
her brother. ‘* Come at open: she wrote. «It } right haye I to ask Stephen Wynn to help me? I 
is imperative: don’t wait.’ } never will marry him. There neyer was a blot upon 
Miss Page did not go to her own room. ‘There } i the family name of the Wynns,. He shall eye 
was a little chamber, adjoining ;the library, ; | think that he brought, disgrace into it by me.” 
dimly. lighted by the lamps in the larger room, } «You, are, going to, shoulder the disgrace of 
and opening through .low windows into, the | being the sister of a murderer, then?” 
garden, Its damp, dusky air was heavy with} She shuddered, but did not answer. 


the smell of, herhs and roses., It wasshere that;  ‘*You will not ask Wynn for the money?” 
Sarth had ghosen to hold his interyiews with No.” rT 
her; and here the girl dragged herself, with “Nor marry, him?” i 
slow; unyyilling; steps. . Sarth entered,-a few} ‘I never will,” she said, sinking into,a chair, 
minutes later, and threw himself,on a sofa, } and beginning to ery. 
«Sit down,” he said, waving his hand, «Then—marry,me!’’ hissed) Sarth, .springing 
But she remained; standing. } up, and stooping over her. ‘You told.me that 
«What. do you want, now ?’’ she asked. } the fortune, left to you by your mother, was to 


Repugnance, fear, loathing, were in her face ; ibe paid to. you,on your wedding-day. . It does 
a timid, immature, face, which, up to a month } not matter who the man is, that) you marry, the 
ago, had neyer expressed any emotion, which an ; money must be paid, all the same.” 
innocent child might not experience. } «Marry, you?) Her, lips scarcely formed the 

“What do I want? I want. more money. } words. <‘ You?” 1 
That is, your brother wants it, if he is to be She feebly lifted both hands, to thrust him 
saved from the gallows,” } away, but they fell, powerless. 

«What can Ido? I have sold every jewel I i “Yes, me! . John Sarih.. From the very, first 
own, even the cross my mother gaye me—” ; ) day I saw, you, I meant to have you for my wife, 

«Tt was to save her boy. She was yery fond } But what matiers that?’ recollecting himself. 
of Fred, wasn’ *t she? He has often talked to me, at «You care nothing forme, But in this way you 
night, when we,would be camping on the plains } can saye your brother. It .is the only way, 
together, of your mother; and the little garden } ; When Fred sent me to, you, to ask help, he said, 
you and he, made, while she watched you; and ; ‘Little Lee will refuse you nothing, forme.’ You 
of your, lessons together.’’» He watched her } say, you cannot be Wynn’s wife, or get money 
keenly, as he talked. She began to weep, } from him. Then take this other way, Go with 
sobbing silently... ‘ “Ered never ceased to love | me, now—to-night—to a magistrate,and, marry 
you and his mother. He was a, wild fellow; heyn me. I have shown them all the power I have 
drank hard, and gambled high; but there was } over you, purposely, to explain such a course. 
the one hope for him, his love for his mother and } They will think , itlove; Joye for. me, not 
you. I can’t bear to tell him that you are so} mesmerism. Eh! do you see?” lowering his 
engrossed with your lover, and; your marriage; paces and lifting her hand. She attempted to 
that you bis let oe die, an a domothing.” | draw it away, but he made a rapid: gesture, and 

“Tt would be a lie, if you told him that,”’ said’; it lay in his, cold and-nerveless. 
Lee, standing erect. ‘* Only tell me what I can { «*To-morrow,’’ he. continued, ‘the money, will, 
do, and I will do it.” } be paid to you. I will telegraph it, by draft, to 

“¥ou know, as well as I. Fred has, killed ; Denver, as I have done the other funds you have 
this man, Phipps, Under, great. proyocation, he | given; and Fred will be sayed. Will you doit?” 
says. But. that. must, be proyed, - Phipps was; She tried to rise, ‘‘Giye me time—my father,” 
popular in Denyer. Fred is a stranger. He} she muitered, 
needs the best, counsel that, can be had. His} «Time? As mnch,as you,choose, provided 
witnesses. must be brought from another Siate. tyou don’t risk poor Fred's life with the delay. 
In short, oye, want.money—money, and more of ; But I would not, be slow in deciding, if you want 
it. Will you tell your father?” } to keep the boy from being hung.” | ; 

“It would, kill;him. To go to him, and say} His very brutality forced her in) the way he 
that my brother was on trial for meet and j would haye her go. It, was something so alien 
that—oh, my God, I cannot do -it, she cried. } to. herself, so, outside of any formen experience of 








“Anything but;that!)” ier life, that it stunned her. This talk of the 
“Then, will you ask Doctor Wynn for the 3 gallows, this dragging her into manriage by sheer 
money ?”” ; brute force, felled her reason, as the attack of an 


‘He has none to giye me.” The blood rushed to } ox would her body. _ 
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She rose to her feet, however, with something} Suddenly, there was a quick, firm step, behind. 
of the dignity, which had always belonged to} « Ah, Lee!’ said Ellen Wynn. “I have found 
Lee Page. ‘I cannot marry/a ‘man, whom I do; You at Jast! /Just/ in) fime for a quiet chat. 
not love,” she said. But her words sounded to: Professor Sarth¢will excuse you, I am sure, 
her like one of the feeble platitudes'of her-copy- ? especially ais I Haye good news to tell you. Your 
book. Love? Who had talked of love? $ father telegraphed, yesterday, to San Francisco, 

She must marry him to save Fred's life. Love? to Know if anything could’be discovered of Fred. 
had nothing to do with it. ; He was impatient to have news of him, before 

She went out of the room, into a lotig passage, ‘ the wedding. He has just received a reply.” 
froth ‘which the ddérs of the sleeping-chambers{ “Well?” gasped Sarth,'with @ hoarse laugh. 
opénéd: Sutth followed “her, quietly. | She ; “What of Mr Fred $Y 
walked hastily towards her father’s ‘room, laid Lee did not speak. 
her hand upon the’ door-knob. | She could hear} ‘He! arrived from Honolulu, a forthight ago, 
him moving inside: “A sense of rest’'and ‘calm i in good hedlth and spirits. He ‘his been in Japan 
fell on her, at the thought of telling him all. } for a year. | ~‘He’ started “for ‘hom’ at, once. He 

AQ? What ‘his! son- was a murderer?! Her is due here to-morrow. Your father is—”?' 
hand dropped. » «I cannot doit,’ she said. i But Lee, svith pallid face, and: blazing eyes, 

«Ag soonas ‘Fred is set free, he “will ‘come t had turned. on Sarth, like one of the Erinyes. 
home, ‘and begin ‘a new life,’ Sarth eagerly } «And'you—?” she cried 
But the mati was alrdady gone.” Nor was‘he 





whispered,’ for'he had followed’ her. = It will } 


makeryour futher ‘a happy man.’ He need never 


know what has hippéned. But if! Fred is found } 


guilty—when ‘your father hears it—” 

She turned‘on him. | ‘* Have you no-mercy ?”” 
she cried. . ‘No man could torture a woman as 
you'do die!’”’. ' t 

“Tt is not I. Iteis you, who refuse the only 
chance of escape. Marry me, tind Freil is saved. 
Come, come,?*: gently ‘drawing ‘her toward ‘the 
door. “Thay « buggy in waiting, in the garden 
yond. Weean drive to Mill Creek, and be back 
inchalfan-hour, ‘The money will be sent, and—” 
he hesitated, then went on, boldly, **if you wish 
it, 1 never will s¢e your face again. Come.” 

He passed ‘his hinds quickly over her! head, 
down her arms'' and half dazed, ‘and shivering, 
she followed-hiin, down 'the steps, and along the 
garden’ path! At the gate stood the buggy. 

The girl stopped,! muttering’ something about 
her mother, 

“Come,” said Sarth, holding out his hand, 
shaking with! excitement, but not touching her, 

She followed him. 


ts | 
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fever seen ngain by ore of the Page family. 

‘Fred Pageldid arrive the next day, a sturdy, 
{manty, bearded fellow, who, if he had not made 
}his’ fortune; hnd sowed his harmless wild oats, 
and was quite ready to settle down. 

Sarth, he ‘recognized by description, as a dis- 
reputable, clever fellow, swhom he had made 
his partner and ‘confidant in the mines, and who 
had used the knowledge of his fimily, so gained, 
to cheat poor, credulous Lee out of her jewels,'by 
a clumsily invented story, and to forée her nearly 
into marriage. 

The wedding was one of the gayest, 'ahd most 
brilliant, which was ever known in the gredt 
Page clan.» From the dressing of the’ bride, 
ae the throwing of the last shoe, Ellen Wynn 

was the managerj'the good genius, of the whole 
affair: uy 
Lee hung upon her neck, fondly, at parting. 
4©You do not know from what you saved me,” 
$she whispered. ! 
But thére was'a queet twinkle in Ellen’s eye, 
which seeried! to’say that she did know. 
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Sweerty the bright stars are gleaming, 
Up, in the heayensiaboves 
Twinkling, and.smiling, and seeming 
‘As though they had something to love. 
Looking with yes that are beaming 
With rapturons love and delight, 
While I,.at my table, am dreaming— 
‘Thinking and dreaming 
Of Annie, my darling, to-mght. 


Softly the bright stars'are shining. 

Upin thevether.so blues... §.4)/ 
Smiling as thongh they're divining. _ 

‘What Iam dreaming of you. 

I should not care much if they knew if, 

If stare, like my love, should prove true; 
But if they prove false, they will rne it~ 
‘Ob, sadly they'll rue it, 

‘Those stars in the ether so blue. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
Wuite Lucy was occupied with’ her father, 
and his nearest friends were flocking around him, 





understood its meaning well enough, and knew 
that, altogether, the evening had been a failure, 
She was made to feel, by the independence of the 


anxiously offering help, Mrs. Farnsworth and ; people she had left, that an American donation 
Octavia had withdrawn to another room, and } party, apple-bee, or husking, must always lack 
were hurriedly, putting on their wraps. the patronage and servility of a tenant-gathering 

Hovering in the darkest. part of this room, } in old England, and was rather humiliated by a 
they found a little, old woman, who hastily put } state of things, that had brought her high-born 


on her spectacles, as they entered, and looked } friends so nearly down to the common level. 


wistfully around, as if to discover some\means of 
evading obseryation ; but this was soon rendered 


impossible, for Octavia found some difficulty in ; 


disentangling her cloud of white zephyr, from the 
bugles and, fringes of her opera-cloak, and. cried, 
“My good woman, can’t you see that I want 
help?” ' 
Then aunt Hannah crept forward, shrinking, 
and evidently afraid; for her hands trembled, as 
she reached them out for the cloak, and she 
managed the garment so awkwardly, that Octavia 


This shé tried to explain to Var, as they sat 
shivering in the sleigh, waiting for Ociavia’s 
appearance; but that gentleman was in no way 
disposed to’ be critical. He had heen delighted 
with the whole proceeding, he said. 

This adroit tactician might. have gone further ; 
but thatmoment, Octayia appeared, jumped, with 
a ‘graceful leap, into the sleigh, and, nestled 
down by Lord Oram in the furs: 

Once home, the gentlemen were dismissed, 
with soft hand-clasps and beaming smiles, to be 


snatched it from her hold, and huddled herself {drawn back to the country town. 


into its snowy folds, with angry impatience. 

Mrs. Farnsworth was always ready to offer a 
rebuke to others, and, being really shocked by 
the girl’s rudeness, said, 

“Pray help me a little. I shall be much 
obliged.” 

Hannah did not speak ;. but a quickly-drawn 
breath, that was almost a sob, made the lady 
turn, with a look of surprise; She saw nothing 








And now Miss Octavia gave way to the storm, 
that had been raging under all her assumed 
cheerfulness. 

“A pretty state of things you have plunged 
me into,” she said, throwing her cloak across 
one of the antique chairs, ‘but, of course, I 
could haye expected nothing better,’’ 

“May Task what you did expect?’ answered 
Mrs, Farnsworth, pressing her lips hard together. 


but a shrinking, little woman, who held a cloak “Expect? Why, it was absurd folly, of 
so high up, that it covered her face with shadows. ? course; but I did:think that the very wish to get 
True, the garment shook in her hand, but that} me out of your path, which you haye expressed 
old houge;was so full ofidraughts, that the motion } so many times, would impel you to help me now. 
seemed nothing remarkable; so she gathered the } Here is 9 match, that just meets your exaggerated 
cloak about her, and left the room, without } views of gentility—anobleman, no doubt of that— 
knowing that the old woman remained there, } young, wealthy—” 
with clasped hands, and tears rolling down. “T beg pardon, but there is some doubt of 
When Octavia appeared in the outer room { that,” said the mother, with cutting brevity. 
again, all the shadows of discontent had lefther} Who told you so?’ demanded Octayia, 
face; for Lord Oram stood waiting for her, and, } turning sharply on her mother. ‘Count Var, 
before him, such evidences! of ill-temper were 3 perhaps ?”” 
never permitted to appear. Still, she kept her} “Yes, Count Var, who is an honorable man, 
mother waiting in the cold air, with malicious }and who speaks from his own knowledge. 
intent, while she took elaborate leave. Oram’s estates are heayily encumbered.”’ 
Of course; Mrs. Farnsworth was not rendered «Well, what then?” exclaimed Octavia. “Could 
particularly amiable by this studied delay. She ! anything else bring an English nobleman to this 
(68) 
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country, for a wife? They have an aristocracy } quarrels with her daughter,.and managed to win 
of birth—we, of money.” excitement, ‘and some valuable practice, out of 

But you have no money, my Octavia,” said { them. ‘The: bitter resentment, which the girl's 
the mother, with a-soft voice, and a cruel’smile. {dependent position was sure to bring into the 

Octavia turned pale. The mother’s smile contest added greatly to its interest; but, most 
deepened, as she saw the swift pallor on her Sof all, she enjoyed the romance and pathos of a 
daughter's face, and the white lips curl witha H reconciliation, in which all the poetry of her soul 
sneer, could agitate itself, and find’ ihtense expression. 

“You may taunt me with this once:too often,” This supreme moment had arrived now. The 
said the girl. ‘The time will come, when my ; firelight, that shone-across her face, revealed that 
father’s money must be mine.’’ {her eyes’ were flooded with tears; gentle sobs 

When IJ am no longer here to contfol it,” }-disturbed her bosom. She reached outher arms, 
answered the lady, still smiling, as if itwere not } and, in a voice broken with maternal anguish, 
her own death she was speaking of.‘ But will } cried out: 

Lord Ovam wait solong? ' «Oh, Octavia, my child—my child. Will you 

The jeer in her mother’s voice deepened the ; never understand the mother, who would gladly 
angry pallor on Octavia’s face. i die for you ?””) 

“Think of the blue blood in my veins... You }) Octavia hesitated amoment; the corners of her 
haye not counted ‘that,’ she said, with a fine } deornful, little mouth curved downward; and, 
twist of irony.) .) with a lift of the white shoulders, she half turned 

Now, the smile died on Mrs. Farnsworth’s lips, } away, rejecting the offered embrace. 
and she grew white with rage, like her daughter. ; Then came a great sob, and a cy of anguish, 

“Do you presume to question that?” fromthe mother. 

Octavia’s eyes gleamed. She, had, at last, } «Oh, Octavia—Octavia, do you wish to break 
aroused her mother. my heart—that has forgiven you so often 2’ 

«<T presume to question anything you! adyance, i Octavin's shoulder was still lifted « little, 
when we are quite alone,” she said, ‘It would be } rebelliously;, but -she» allowed herself to be 
impolite to inyestigate’one’s mother in company, {.enfolded in| those appealing: arms. 








you know, cepecially wreteiall these evidences of { “There, there, mamma, ? mawiul sorry, Now, 
high birth around us.” just let us end its Onei gets so tired of quarrel- 
Mrs. Farnsworth was thoroughly enraged now. i ing, and ‘making up.) It becomes monotonous.” 


Her eyes flashed fire; her foot trembled on the | *‘Monotonus? Oh, my child, you say that, 
carpet, as if she|longed’ to trample her daughter } when I suffer so? But sensitive feelings go with 
into the earth. Octavia was absolutely, frightened } great enddwments, and these ‘are not always 
into cowardice. Seren by inheritance. It will be my sad doom 

‘T thought it was your ambition to get me well i always to fail of appreciation, even from my own 
married—that you would be jwilling to. make } child.” 
sacrifices,”’ she repeated. Here, Mrs. Farnsworth pressed her lips to 

«Heaven knows that) I haye ‘worked lard } Octavia’s forehead, and gently released her. 
enough, to get you well placed,” inert The girl's face was flushedinow, and’ her cyes > 
the mother, with some relenting; for the great } shone like stars, in the firelight; for she began to 
tide of passion, with both, was beginning to ebb, } comprehénd that-something more than ‘a common 
when met with equal force. quarrel and reconciliation was’ intended. 

“But how could you take mé into:that horrid } “Now, why not speak-out, and have done with 
den, where I was’ left quite :alone; while Var jit,” she said, forcing her mother into a chair, 
flirted with that pale-faced girl, as if I hadn't ; with a sort of caressing authority, that was very 
been in ihe world, and Lord Oram was. seized } ‘ attractive: and kneeling down before her, as 
upon by that abominable: Mrs: Doolittle, /exactly Hayat nie would before a queen. «There—now, 
as a hawk pounces on,a chicken?; I tell you, } lam listening.” A 
I never was so oyerlooked in my life.” ; “For what?’ questioned the mother, smiling 

A proud wonian |would have exacted a more j down nae her, well Bese with the pose. 
respectful apology than was embodied in Octavia’ s ; “© For— 
complaining words, after so much rude insolence ; 4 *¢ Hush,’’ said the anes $6 “What is that?’ 
but Mrs. Farnsworth was. not a proud’ woman. Octayia held her breath: 

It pleased her tobe called so; but with' her, ; «Surely, itis the bells—our bells.” 
vanity and intense selfishness stood in the:place of }. Both women staried up, and» went! to the 
real dignity. She was. accustomed to these abrupt { window. ‘They were right. A sleigh had drawn 
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mp before the gate. ..There was) a little crowd { was much.talk in their homeward progress, while 
around it, and someone held up lantern, by ja pung or a cutter dashed by, now and then, en- 
which they could see that 2.man was being lifted }livening ‘he(scene greatly. 
out of the furs. i ‘ Half-way) between» Wheeler's Hollow and the 
‘ Village; thé!-highwity was spanned by a small 
CHAPTER, XXI. plank-bridge, with heavy logs guarding the sides, 
Or course; there were various opinions about-the }auider which a brook of some depth flowed, inthe 
donation party, when itibroke up, that-night; but | summer, but was now scarcely perceptible, from 
@ general idea ef, its: suecess prevailed. ‘To the | the snow nnd ice ‘that covered it, 
society, it had, been.a :grand  love-feast, with }- Doolittle held! his“ lantern’ down: low, as‘he 
worldly variations, ‘that | greatly enlivened «the { crossed this bridge, and the Pattersons, following 
young people, but troubled .some, elderly con- | him, thunkful for'theslight; walked fast, in ‘order 
sciences, as a doubtfilexperiment. To the little torkeeprup with somevof ithe neighbors, who had 
Shoemaker, it had heen, from beginning'to endy-a ; gone on before. — Theyhadvall reached an abrupt: 
personal ovation. That dash ofypatrioticimusic, } lift of the road, when a great clash of bells, 
With which:he had greeted) the young lord, had and! tramp df ‘hoofs, startled them, so suddenly, 
imparted a ring of lively defiance even:to his } that they rushed on: one side, and left the track 
hymn tunes,,and so inspired thim,’ that he could clear. 
hardly keep from humming to himself, while} It was! well they did so; for; coming down’the 
sitting at the table; by his»wife, who held a year- } hill, at a furious pace, and dashiig from side to 
old baby in her lap; with oneshand, while she fed }.side, was Mrs.'Farnsiorth’s Sleigh, on its return 
it, and herself, with:the other. from the old mansion-house, Lord Oram and 
Afterward, came more music; and that:young } Count Var. were ‘swaying to and fro, among the 
lady, with jewels on her white neck, and'smiles }.furs, andthe city coadhmun, enraged by this long 
on her beautiful mouth, crowning the night/with } night ride, and flushed with drink, furiously 
her praises. | No wonder the shoemaker felt'that }.gravkéd his whip, and urgedion his horses. 
his wife was taking liberties with:agreat man, ; As the!team plunged onto the bridge, both the 
when she placed the sleeping baby in| lis arms, gentlemen’ started ‘to their’ feet. > One, deceiveil 
and expected himto darvy it: home: to the snowinto believing it solid ground, gave 
Mrs. Doolitéle, went, home radiant. She thad}a mad leap, which carried him over the log 
been seated, afull hour, it theshead of the society {-barriers, down ‘upon ‘tle iee below. The other 
table, side by side with: a Britishlord; of her } seized upon the coachman, ‘tore the reins from 
lefthand was Mrs. 'Farnsworth, and the minister, ‘his’ loose grasp;and hollling them, with a grip 
whorn she patronized'graciously;:and below them, } of iron, ‘guided the furious horses along the roud, 
Miss Octavia, with that count, ‘sitting: between slowly, but firmly, checking their speed. 
between her and Lucy, with whom/hée conversed Down’ the ‘steép embankment of the ‘stream, 
as if she were a born queen. Then, directly }anduont upon! the ice,’ crowded the friglitened 
opposite, sat’ Doolittle, looking like a prince, in} group that had followed ithe sleigh. i 
his best Sunday clothes, Nathaniel Drum first; and, afterthim, Doolittle 
“Still when onocih the street, with herhushind, }‘mnd‘some lothérs;!a pale, breathless band, ex- 
who carried ® Jantérn,| to’ direet-her footsteps } pecting!to ‘carry n deddiman up from beneath the 
along the snowy path,’ she:confesseil thatisome- } bridge. i ch 
thing had happened that jsheidid not approve of. } There, indeed, they fond: Lord Oram, lying, 
She was not quite sure whether people, among } stunned and still, upon ithe ico, his face, white 
lords and Indies, taok their’ young ‘onesito sip- } as the snow,around it, turnéd upward to the sky, 
pers and parties’ or niot,-butishe-had left: her boys }. ‘‘Dedd asa door-nail, ?'mawfally afeard{”” said 
at home,and it did seem to her, asvif) Mrs. } Dram, asithe light of Dodlittle’s lantern fell upon 
Patterson might. have done thd same. ¥ it. “What's ter be fond?” * 
All this, Mrs. Doolittle said on her way ‘home, Doolittle placed his lantern onithe ground,.and 
that night, and intrather exalted ‘tonés of Yoice, } stooped ovér'the prostraté form. 
too, though she knew; well enough, thatthelittle }» If there’s)a spark of lifesin him, the first 
shoemaker was close behind them, sideby side thing ‘is 'to/save it,” he said. 
with his wife; lagging under the weight of algtout, }- Dram placed ‘this hand where that young heart 
sleeping baby, muffled ina wooléri shawl: should have been’ beating, ‘but ‘directly lifted a 
Other stragglers svere| coming ‘along’ the road, } shocled, pale face to Doolittle. 
tired, sleepy, and-a good deal. demoralized:-by the }.. s+ Nary ia spark,” che said! 
late hour and. that hearty supper. ‘Still, there }) Doolittle looked around. Some pale-faced 
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swomen, some of thém Gryitig, looked down from | Wheelér mansion, seemed as nothing to Var; who 


the bridge. 

‘One of you come here ‘and take the Inntern,” 
he said? « We'shan’t have IN ‘thin men though 
to get him to some house? ° 

“Mrs. Doolittlé tiréw herself down the bunk. 

“Give us hold’ here,’ slid said; While teats 
rained down her face. ‘I could help catty ‘him, 
if you'd oaly ie me’? © aaa el 

“here ain't’ no use in ‘tht,’ ‘said “Drum. 
«Fist lake hdld‘ot" his “feet, ofthe. of you fellérs, 
‘while T Iift hid HU4Uaufd Shoitifels,’Chintb'aneda 


had Lord Oram in’ his’ arms, and ‘had cartied 
him ‘up the walk ‘to Mrs: *Farhsworth’s house, 
before that !lady cbuld discovéer the cause of “his 


dead ‘I know thiit*he is’ deadl)’” cried Octavia, 
‘Pushing toWard'tlie doar, and dut upoti the porch, 
where she stood, wringing her hands, and posing, 
With ‘trhgil “effect! a8! Vai brought ‘his lifeless 
‘pitden'inth thé Hall." 

The young lady followed him, still wringing 


with the lantern, Mrs. Doolittle, andve'll Poller.” } her hands, and"appedling'to! tie count for! some 
‘Mrs. Doolittle” clinibed ‘the bank; Holding’ the } agsurancés that the yottg man'was still alive. 


lantern in one nant, while she pulled herself up, 
by leafless bushes, with 
time. “Her Husband ‘and Druin’ flowed, carry- 
ing the lifeless young nobleman up to the yond, 
with great tenderness ‘ind care.’ Once updn the 
bridge, they laid him down, folded his'satle-lined 
overcoat, reverently | round ‘itm, hrid! stbotl 'to- 
‘gether, uncertain, ; ads 





They were about’ mid-disthice between trie } Lis’ boson. 


minisier’s house and’ the ‘old’ Wheeler mansion. 
To which ofthese places shoild they tike the ; 
deathly form-lyin at'their feet?" : 

While they! were! delibetutitig, wrint sound 
came from down the ‘voud, and “hey Ietew that 
some conveyance was Approathing. 












Count’ Var was greatly shocked,’and had, all 


return, 
“Tt Gs! ord’ “Oratit, ind, "oh, siamma, le is 
; 
; 
i 


“Var dill’not answer'her; butcarried his friend 


the other, crying'ill thie ‘nite the parlor, aiid Iaid’ him down on couch: 


‘Certainly, ‘the youtig’ man ‘Seemed! dead’; ‘his 
limbs ‘were! Pélaxdd; ‘his mind ‘fell down ‘tothe 
‘floor, the Donde gold OF his beard’ and moustache 
was inated With snow. 4 

Ovtavin' knelt Gown ‘Wy him, ‘and, lifting that 
supine hand fiom’ {ie floor, laid it tenderly on 
ol Then ‘her read! droopied, her lips 
were pressed upon it, and she murmured, ‘my 
‘beloved, oh, any ‘beloved !’* 


along, exhibited deep feeling ; but a gleam of fine 
Irony passed’over his feritures now. Wo made no 
effort to ‘ebnsolé thie lady } Aut! vent to the door, 


«Tt is Mrs. FarnsWvorth’s & team acon back,” i to assure himself that Drum had driven away ‘in 


said one. . 


Mrs. Doolittle held “up her’ liitern, iid a sign 
of distress, and Waved it slowly over Hier head. 
Count Var threw fi ‘reins i Dick 16 the soWered 





search of the doctor: * ) 

Mrs.’ Farnsworth ‘had, ‘certainly, managed to 
Yetain! Sufficient coniposure’ to understand all 
that was going on!) "Shu sawthat look on Var's 


coachman, and “camé futh ‘hie Sleigh, pale as | face, ‘and Nabtened ‘to counteract the impression, 


usual, and grave to solemnity.- 

«Ts he dead 2?” is 

So far, we ca find ho signs of life,” answered 
Doolittle. 
Var went to the edge of the bridge, ‘and looked 





Which ‘her daughter's overacting had made, 
While Octavia lay with her face almost-upon 
thehosdin of fie that, WhSe life seemed to/lave 
passed’ avy, “utte¥ing broken murmurs, and 
kissing thé hand! She’ ‘still ‘lung to, the mother, 


down. i observing that Var had returned to the hall, went 
“Te was a fearful Teap,” ie muttered, measur- thip'to'the'girly ptt! aside'the rich drapery of her 
ing the distance, “ ‘Dut greater fisks ‘have ‘been } evening-dress, that was streaming over the ‘floor, 


run, and life saved. ‘Tt mity be'so Here.” 


Turning swiftly, he lifted Lord zai fromthe |! 


ground, and before any oné “could offer help, 
carried him to the sleigh. ‘There; ‘holding his 
friend close in his arms, Ke said : : 

«Some ‘of you take charge ofthe horses ; 
that fell ‘might follow ‘up wake abt with 
another.’ 

In an ‘instant, Nathaniel Drim was inthe 
drivers seat, With fhe teins ih ‘his hand. | 

«To the “ala placé, T'¥edkin'?””’ he ‘questioned. 

«To the mearest house. Leaye us’ 'therd) ‘and 
then’ go for a doctor. “Dri¥e'fo your Titel?” 

“he distance ‘between the ‘bridge’ atid ~ the 














Nand ‘niade’an effurt'te lifter from her knees. 
‘eeQéfavia,” thy child, cortYol tyourself. 9 Re- 

meniber that 'Iiis friend is here, to observe all this 

‘passiondte devotion. ‘An tunes from this, you will 


plush to meet him?" 1 


The girl lifted her head, 1a a'singular look of 
‘Gnitelligence Was’ in thé yes, tliat the motlier had 
expected 'to'seé full ‘of tear’. 

“Oh, why should’ T cite, now that! he is dead? 
See how cold he i8' growing.’ Lay your’ hand 
here. Can Jow ‘feel How still ‘his heart’ =e sud 
lame me, fhit T suffer?” 

The mother placed her hand upon the soit 
-min’s heart, ‘and’ held it there, ‘half-a-minute. 


voila 





62 
Then the same expression, that had kindled in 
Octavia’s eyes, flashed into hers. 

«You see, you see, yet have the heart to drag 
me away from him!’ pleaded the girl. “It is 
cruel, it is cruel !’”” 

“But Count Var will be back, in a moment. 
_He must not find you kneeling here. He must 
_know nothing of this infatuation, Haye you no 
pride?” 

“Pride? What has that to do with him, now 
that he is dead? Oh, mamma, I loyed him so, I 
loved him so!’ 

All this time;,Count Var was in the hall, 
listening, anxiously, for some sound of the 








doctor's coming.. The position that Octavia had 3 


taken, by his friend, filled him with absolute 
impatience, if not disgust. He doubted the 
sincerity of that -by-play in the parlor, and felt 
contempt for all duplicity, which was not adroit 
and subtleas his own. Neither Mrs. Farnsworth, 
nor her daughter, had learned, that perfect 
honesty is the best means.of, deceiving an 
unscrupulous and) crafty, man.» Instead of ac- 
ogpting the truth, of which he is himself 
incapable, he is likely to search beyond it for the 
falsehood, which would be natural to his own 
character. Thus, frank simplicity often bafiles 
design, without meaning it, while; craft, pitted 
against craft, sueceeds, everj, with the keener 
intellect. 

At another time, Count Var might have been 
amused by what; he sav, from the shadows of the 
hall; but now, he was so anxious and impatient, 
that the scene became unendurable. 

Octavia did not seem to know of his approach ; 
but kept her place by the couch, sobbing, 
piteously. 

Suddenly, there arose a noise in the yard. 
The gate opened. , There was a jingle of bells, 
and swift footsteps tramping up the walk. 

‘It is the doctor,’ cried Octayia, starting to 
her feet. ‘Oh; if, by a miracle; he could be 
saved |"? 

Count Var met Doctor; Gould at the door, and 
came into the parlor withhim. Mrs, Farnsworth 
and her daughter withdrew, and shut themselyes 
up in the lower room.,,When they were quite 
alone, the elder lady sat down on the sofa, and 
drew a deep breath. : 

“It would have been terrible, if the fall had 
killed him,” she said. ‘The very thought of it 
makes me tremble, even yet;’? 

« But now?” said Ociavia. j 

1». “ ¥es, now, it #eally does seem providential,’”’ 
answered the elder lady. «*No doubt of it, his i 
heart was beating.”” 8 

“T was sure of that,” answered Octavia, H 
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‘from the first; there was a faint flutter, like a 
bird dying.” 

“But was he conscious ?”” 

«« Part of the time, I am sure of it.’ 

Mrs. Farnsworth smiled. 

“ Again, I say, it was proyidential. A whole 
year of grein ay intercourse could not haye done 
so mucl LI 

iv Besides, he is ima some way, or we should 
not haye had that long fainting-fit. It may be 
weeks before he can be taken from us,” said 
Octavia, calculating her chances, as a miser 
counts his gold. ; 

“« Besides,” said Mrs. Farnsworth, “ Count Var 
must stay with his friend. How strangely things 
do come about |” < 
t Both 


The eyes ,of the mother and child met. 
smiled. . 
“T hope it isn’t anything very serious. One 


doesn’t mind sitting with a patient, reading to 
him, and all that; but real, downright nursing 
would be something awful,” observed Octavia, 
after some moments of silence. 

‘One must be prepared to take up a duty with 
patience,”’ was the sententious reply. ‘‘I have 
always tried to impress this upon you.” 

Octavia gave her head a litile foss, 

‘JT only hope such duty ywill not come my way, 
mamma, dear; but I hear doors open and shut. 
Something is going on. Shall we go down?” 

The two women found Doctor Gould in the 
hall, putting on-his overcoat. 

“Will he liye?” questioned Octavia, with 
downeast eyes, and restless hands. 

“Rather, is he still alive?’ broke in the 
mother, anxiously. : 

“He is still alive.” 

“But in.danger—you -do not mean to say 
that?” 

“Yes, neglect might bring danger.” 

“But he will not be neglected here,” said 
Mrs. Farnsworth, lifting her head, with dignity. 
Now, do not hesitate to tell us the worst. It is 
important, that we should. know.” 

“A dislocated shoulder, and—’ 

«Well, doctor, well?” 

* And some concussion of the brain.’’ 

«Oh, that is dreadful,” 

“He will require careful nursing.” 


The two women looked at each other. Doctor 
Gould understood the glance. 
“T,shall arrange for that,’ he said. “ There 


is a little, old woman, down in Wheeler’s Hollow, 
who understands her business. Can you make 
room for her?” 

“We must find room for any one, that is neces- 
sary to his lordship’s comfort,’ replied Mrs. 
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Farnsworth, with dignity; for Doctor Goulds something that she feared, and yet half hoped for. 


independent way of arranging her household 
was rather offensive to her. _ 

“She had better come at. once, then,” said the 
young man, settling himself into his. oyercoat. 
“We have carried the gentleman into a room up- 


stairs, where he must be kept very quiet. You 
understand. Good-night. I will send the 
nurse.” > = 


When the; doctor; went out, he found Drum 
waiting to take him home, a0) 

“Seem ter.be a trifle down jin the mouth,” 
said that individual, leaning over from, his seat. 
“Ts it "cause that? ere British lord is going ter 
make a die of it?” 

. ‘ There’s no reason Die he should die just 
yet,” was the answer.- ‘But he’s had a narrow 
chance for his, life.”” hea 

“Wal, I should jist think so. He was about 
the limpest critter, that. I eyer took hold on; but 
I say, doctor, that other chap, there’s clear grit 
in him. You wouldn’ t believe it, but there: jist 
Pa 





C i A P TER XXI ie 

Ir was strange to Lucy Hastings, 3 but her 
father seemed to lose all the vigor that had been 
so gradually coming back to him, after that 
benevolent gathering of the society. From that 
day, his ‘spirits drooped, and some strange, 
neryous anxiety seized upon. him, He was not 
Jess tender in manner and speech, than former! ly; 
but even in the depths of that great sorrow, his 
sadness had not been more complete. ‘The good 
man struggled with it, and, at times, made 
touching efforts to be cheerful; but when Lucy, 
pleased with this, brightened even under those 
forced smiles, they would die out of his eyes, 
and leave them so full. of wistful MRHOTReeHs that. 
her heart ached under it. 

Lucy felt that. some anxiety, copatt herself, 
had caused this change; but when she questioned 
him on the subject, he gontly put-it aside; or 
seemed so distressed, that she lost all epurage to 
go.on with questions that only gaye him pain. 

Aunt Hannah, who had almost drifted into the 
household, had been away, since the accident at: 
the bridge; but made a hurried yisit to the, 
Hollow, when, Doctor Gould insisted that she 
should leaye the bedside of his patient, and got.a 
litile strength from the fresh-air. At such times, 
Lncy obseryed that a singular change had come 
upon her old friend. . Those mild, blue eyes, had 


What could it he? i 

_, What, was, there in that quiet neighborhood, 
to disturb the monotony; of. that gentle, old 
creature’s life? Lucy wondered at the change ; 
but could; in no way, account,for it. Her father, 
in his deeper..experience, pondered over it, till 
it seemed to him, as.if unhealthy: influences, from 
the Wheeler homestead, were, reaching into, his 
home, from eyexy direction; as fevers curdle and 
creep through the atmosphere., 

Had any, one followed aunt; Hannah, when she 
returned to the old mansion; one night, her moye- 
ments would have. caused Some surprise; only, 
that so insignificant) a. person could hardly be 
supposed to command much obseryation, in that 
pretentious .household she would have been an 
object: of, conjecture, and, perhaps, of suspicion. 

In passing in pr out of the house, this old 
woman always went throygh some back-door, and 
neither then, nor at any other time, was seen 
without.a hood of, black. silk, coming, weil oyer 
the face, and under that, a cap-border, ;which 
permitted. no portion of the hair to be seen. She 
always wore spectacles, too, and spoke in a low, 
measured yoice, full of respect, and humble in 
its tones, but seldom loud enough to be heard, 
without great attention, 

“Its about time you got back,” said Mrs. 
Drum, that evening, when aunt Hannah was 
passing through the kitchen. “Shouldn't wonder 
if you. found that, young feller wuss, for, being 
left alone.so:long.”” 

“Alone?” said aunt Hannah, somewhat anxi- 
ously. ‘(is friend was;with him, when I went 
out,” 

“Wal, TI reckon, he ‘didn’t stay Jong. Mrs. 
Farnsworth was ell, by, Therselfy in, the out-room, 
sort o’ ruminating, in, the firelight, when I 
ketched. sight, of him, slying along through the 
hall, and inter the room. Then he shet the door 
to, and stayed, and stayed, till Miss \Lavia went 
in, and sot, things a-going lively enough. “You 
never heard:sich « touse in all your, born. days.” 

“What sas it about?’ questioned aunt Han- 
nah, so deeply interested, that, she toret her usual 
retigence., 

“ How, can I tell, peing in oe and aha 
Dut a door-crack to peek through? It was only 
‘when they come inter the hall, that] got achance, 
and that wasn’t overannch, . The madam, as.she 
calls, herself, was white as.a sheet, and her eyes 
burned like coals of fire. So did Miss *Tayia’s, 


brightened with unnatural excitement ;. the whole } only more so; but.Mr. Var was jest.as cool as a 


face had taken a new ‘expression—wakeful, 
animated, but, in no sense, restful or happy. 


| 
| 


SS It, was worth, while, ter see him.a- 


She } bowin’ to them afore he went, upstairs. Then 


seemed like a woman shielding herself from); madam »nd.Miss)’Tayvia went, upstairs, one after 
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Vother, and“you' eotild -w-heardem a-falkin’ ind {that astonished Mrs. Drum, aunt Hannah left 
a-mutterin’ ever so long, though ill’ the doors ‘the Kitchen ; but! checked herself in the hall, and 
wwas'shet, ‘and noWody'ut''me ‘down ‘Here.’ ‘By- ; stood hesitating there sme minutes. Always a 
an’-bye;!the Old’ maid/-that's allus' pc tbotit i timid ‘and ‘gentle Woman, ‘slie almost yielded to 
where’ she’s ‘no bisitéss! t6 "be, come‘ down, With : the dread of'a repulse, tliat came upon her there, 
her highHown! jabber; aiid I got ehowgh otit’ of it and ‘Syould, perhaps, hnve rétreated, but for a 
to know’ that’ she was askizig for'you, "eiuse'her } faint ub ees reached thee from above. 
niistresstis $f! DPd Gall the best worhan thit’évdr | | ; 

} 





drew ‘breath, mistress was in’a fit? ”! 
| A fit!” “exditimed Hannah, ED EOE set ait 
the old housekeeper: 

“«Oh, don’t! you Be skeeréd. | Madarh' was ie 
tericky, that’s all. Hippo don’t’ Kil “nobody; a 
sniff/of camphor génerdlly brings’eni' to." T took 
my Own'boitle out of the ‘cléset, iid Went up to 
her bowder ‘room, powred sore “ihter the “holldr 
of my hand, which T Weld ‘close “Over Tikt mouth 
and ‘nose. That brought’ her to,/T’reckon?! 

“ How cold you be ‘so tough exclaimed 
aunt Hamah, more idly ‘thin’ she’ was ‘inthe 
habit oft ‘speiking, and with ah angry ring in her 
voice.“ Te might: havetitown a jbooes dear— 
the lady—into Spasms.” : 
*°« Tt brought her out'of *em.' “You'‘cair't learn 
me anything about high-strike; now, remneniber, 
T tell you, that, muss “or no nuss, that "ere eami- 
phor brought her 'to, any way, and there'she Ties, 
kinder sobbin’ out her eet, SRS a baby sane 
béen whipped. 

* Did'she ask for mie?” : 

reYou? Notas I-kntow ‘on. | Whit “put ‘that 
inte# your hed?’ "The ‘only-namb ‘she did'éall 
out was, ‘Oh, muOEBEE HUME This is retner- 


ust ‘CHAPTER’ XXTIT. 

,, Orp mother Drum had informed herself very 
cotreetly about the Gecurrences of that eyening. 
When aunt Hannalr leit the houge, Lord Oram 
had*been sleeping; but he awoke, after awhile, 
and instead of the kindly nurse, found Miss 
Odiavia’ seated in’the easy-chair by his bed, with 
His’ Hani ‘softly ‘revting in’ hers. ‘This Seemed. 
to the young man but the ‘continuation of a 
atedth*that had’ hated ‘him through’ days of 
Oblivibn dad nights of pail ‘Tn that dream came 
buck faint memories of a fair’ face, dlmost resting 
OH LIGS bosbiny of SBS, bHIKEN ‘up with loving 
murmurs, and bursts of passionate grief. A 
feeble thrill passed through his hand, where it 
lay folded between -thise soft’ palms, like some 
Wonnttbll bind, shéltered in‘d nest. ‘The thrill of 
Ris¥es ‘given ‘there! it keembd’ to him, long ago, 
but’ which the tolibh of' those White hands re- 
yived,' came ‘in place of the fierce anguish that 
hid ‘tiken’sWway all ‘his Sirength: 

Thtough the half-cloged lashes of his eyes, he 
saw this youn¥ girl, still dreamlike and beautiful, 
80' olésé'fo liim that He could almost feel her 
bution’ breath, gentle and ldvitig, jratchful of his wel- 

“Did she say that2aéd ee Btiythat?” ‘} fittey! thie’ Same girl {lint he had known, but in a 

“Jest that! Curus, wasn’t it, for a pusson of 
her “age?! Why, what mikes" yott shiver’ so? 
There wasn’t nothing in that. Hysteticky wo- 
then girlerally' du git’ out of their hevdé.? " 

“« But you aré sure'slie said just that?’ 
"Jest that!” 

“Mrs. Drum? 

‘Wal, whit'on it? “Seenis to me, that you're’ 
getting a’ihostias fidgety as she was.’” 

“Do you think’she! would be hurt or iinyry, if 
T went up—very softly)! ybit know"! 1°" 

“urt—angry ? There's no telling.’ “Only, 
ifié was ine; and T wanted’ ed ter ab, Ii I sida, 
that’s all.” v 

Aunt Hannah hesifatea: Somme‘ sttahee ‘eite= 
mlerit Was upon her; a! Hush’ of thdse' bitte! byes 
shone through-the redtictell her lips ‘quivered, 
and Hoth linrids ‘shook as: ‘she lifted them to draw 
the hdod“nidré-elosely ‘over Her face: | 




















néWind more lovely phase of character. She did 
not know that ‘hé was conscious, This thought 
pleased him. Tt was thus that she had first be- 
trayed Herself!’ He Would Tie there, perfectly 
still, and watch the changing’ expression of her 
face. “AP Ynovement might frighten her away. 
Even ‘an irregular breath threatened to alarm the 
délicate sensibilities that liad brought her to ‘his 
sitk-robth: 





, 
ehitiré loveliness of person? 

°® door opened, yery softly; but in the entire 
stillness‘of the chamber, the fainest sound jarred. 
Octii¥in started, and’ turned her head; but the 
fate tht had looked through, for a Egle instant, 
had! withdrawn itself’ and Coutit Vat Was softly 
desechdin’ the! ‘maih staireiee, swith, the faintest 















~¥es, T will T will’go Phd sale, 1 Gott possible Hush on ‘his fact. 
help'us all) Fj omresule : “For once,” he thought, “that bid is caged; 
Uttering thi ors Swith'a degree ‘UMembtion } T'nedd Yer to interruption from her.” 


TH 
fen 
In the ruddy glow of firelight,) which tonched ¢ 
all: that) antique furniture with, gold, he found} 
Mrs. Farnsworth, sitting; with 2 book, in,her lap 3 
and her eyes fixed upon the fire, dreaming such 
dreams.as only blind » self-deception can’ put} 
into an elderly woman's) brain, when. youth andy; 
manly beauty essey to,meteh, with maturity, and, 
wealth. if 164 # ’ 
tb That day, Count. Vanjhad found, among: the old. 
pooks stored awny:in acloset,im his room, which he | 
had been carefully searching, an old English Bible, H 
and there, ona register-page, yellow, with time, 
he found a record far more satisfactory than the 
family-iree which Mrs. Farmsworth had,adorned, 
with little regard to anything but her. own artistic 
fancy, The-fiction, of that tree,had. puzzled him; 
put: here, in the old Bible, of yhose,existence the 
woman herself was nat. aware, he found records on 
which even a suspicious mam could acta record 
which made even the blood in his,self-centred 
heart burn and throb with, ambitious longing: 

_ At last,” he said, goingmp-to,the hearth, and 
resting his elhow onthe mantelpiece-—“ atlast, I) 
have found you alone—in the twilight of this, old, 
room, too—where: even your-heart, should be, sub- 
dued.to gentleness, if/it responds in anything, to, 
mine; for here—do you remember ?-—we met for 
the first time.” i sorb 

Mrs. Farnsworth was taken by surprise. ;.No 
young girl of sixteen, had, even allowedher, heart 
to wander into dream-Jand more completely, than 
she had done, with regard;to.this;handsome man, | 
who had kept, her in a,state of humiliating doubt. 
by, those adroit: attentions. and, that, unspoken. 
adulation. which, expresses. so,much, but really 
pledges itself to nothing. . 1. 

At first, surprise kept,her silent; but her eyes } 
were lifted to his, and, directly, he saw a glow of} 
triumphant consciousness flood them almost with ¢ 
the beauty of youth. vt GT t 

“Ypu surprise me. I was not prepared for.| 
this,’ she said, swerving back to ‘her natural 
self-poise; but her, voice, had, a, thrill. of joy, in it, 
and he saw that, her: hand trembled, among, the } 
leaves of the open book in her lap. ; 

“How. could you feel surprise? Surely, a man 
who asks everything, and gives so little, might be 
expected to hesitate.” 7 _ ssiapaatrace?- 

yen assumed humility sat well on that superb 
countenance. | ‘The wotnan lifted’ her eyes to'it, 
and kept them there, infattiated.”"” et ot Ca 

« Ts it, indeed, thatjyou, of all:men, camappre- 
ciate—that you love'me so???" wad OW 

« Had I loyed you less, all this sould haye been ¢ 
said before.” rt aodd ta) « 

The suppressed passion, which seemed to fetter 
his speech, enchanted the woman. o 
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«Why dojyou, speak of yourself with such 
depreciation?’ she said, with am, encouraging ; 
smile. ‘Such men as you might mate with 
royalty,,and yet confer, much.’ ' 1 

«T haye, so.aspired,,., There is a, royalty above 
crowns+that of; beauty) and intellect,” 

_Spite of herself, Mrs. Farnsworth:sat more mp- 
righily,. inher ;chair.. With her, flattery could 
not. be, too intense, She..crayed, it, as. opium- 
eaters, hunger; for) the. drug that, kills them, 
From his mouth, it was, delicious. t 

| “Yet; I, have -nothing,to giye—an empty title, 
perhaps, and an, estate,Jaden with debts.”” 

«4 title, old as the hills, an. estate that, money 
can disencumber-are these, nothing?’ she said. 

«To a proud man, eyen the confession of high- 
born. beggary is painful, Can, you yonder. that 
pride, fostered through so many) generations, 
revolts, at it?” » 

««T am surprised: at, nothing, now. that) your 
heart has searched for, mine,’’ said the lady, to 
whom that, statuesque position by the mantel~ 
piece was less ardent, than her ideas of the occa- 
sion required. f on 

Perhaps her countenance expressed this; for, 
the faintest; possible jsmile dayned;upon. War's 
finely-curved lips; but, he was far too perfectjin; 
his.art for any direct xecognition.of her. dis- 
content. 2 i 

+ Loye is so, grand and beautiful in itself, that 
so grossa thing as money should hold no consid- 
eration, where, it exists, To, me, wealth, has no; 
yalue, only as it may serye.to give greater hap- 
piness tothe man, who—who—? 

Here Mrs. Farnsworth faltered, turned her face, 
from the firelight, and partly held out-her hand, 

«To the man who holds yoursglf, alone, as the 
most precious boon that fate can haye in store for 
him; who will think his misfortunes a blessing, 
if they have Jed'me to your heart.” 

The man was close by her now, with one knee 
pent to the cushion, always laid before her easy- 
chair, Her hand was,softly,taken, and she, felt 
an exquisite thyill of; triumph pass’ through her, 
as his lips touched it. 

ARDS 

This one exclamation broke from her, and she 
sould have snatched her and aay } but he held 





it close, and, following the direction of her startled 
veyes, turned his' head, and sawi Octavia'standing 


in the open door. 
Very quietly, and without the least;appearance 


Sof discomposure, “he arose, and’ took his old 


position by the mantel-piece. Then Octavia, 
recovering from. the surprise,.that-had, atvfirst, 
held her dumb, came forward, pale with rage and 
unbridled scorn, = : 
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“Count Var, do you know! that the lady you } as an/insult to’ the Cross might have shocked a 
are kneeling to’ is my mother, and old enough to'! Catholic. | He approached Mrs. Farnsworth, with 











be yours?” a gracious dignity that Octavia, evencin her su- 
Mrs. Farnsworth uttered’'n faint ery, and fell} preme anger, félt‘as a rebuke, ‘ 
biick in her chair, striiggling for breath? } This’ discussion - must be very. painful, my 


Var bent his head, andsmiled apon' the: ex? i dear midam)” T shall never forgive myself, for 
cited girl) a8 if quite Unconscious of her wrath. | having brought‘it upon you: I think this young 
'«T have hot inquired dbout the lady’ sige,” tie lady will herself thank me, hereafter, if I ask per- 
said, “ beciuse sonié persons exist, Who never can’? mission’ to lead you from the room.’” 
grow old; but you are very kind, to inform me;4 ©“ If'my mother wishes té-leaye this room, I am 
believe me, I appreciate it.” " + 4 quite “ktrong enough to'sulpport her. Certainly, 
For a moment, Octavia’ ghratik ‘from! thie ebol } yow have no wight td-stand between me and her 
sarcasm of! this’ speéch, which oily stung her / yet,” said Octavia, throwing one arm around her 
anger into hitternésd! i "TS 1 | mother’s waist, and attempting to put Var aside 
“You knew, ‘at any rite; that ‘she was’ old with the other hand uta’. 
enough tobe flattered out of her sensés byvyour Mrs. Farnsivorth put her datighter away, and 
SOft words, lind mock Senfituent; which Tiinder-% took the comnt’s arm,” Shé had been greatly 
stand, if she dééstiot!? You also knew—but, of disturbed; and he could ‘feel that’ she trembled. 
course, that is of no consequence—that ‘she’ has’ ‘Ae they reached'the hall, Octavia turned upon 
control over a large’ property.” i a att J them, onee more. ; f 
*Octiivia, Octavid, ave’ you' no pride, no") « You’ ean leave tis here, Count Var,” she said. 
fecling.’ How can you insult # nobleman,“and”) “These ‘andestors will protect her from any vio- 
my guest; in this rude minne®?” “lence you dread’ from me.’ Don’t you think so, 
Octavia turned upon her mother, with all the } mamma, dear ?"? 
audacity of an untamed daniel.» Tae less fieky i Something: eraftily threatening ‘in Octavia’s 
mood, she might have pitied the trepidation tliat’) Voice ‘had ‘moe éffect on Mrs. Farnéworth than 
had driven thé haughty Worttin into a protest that, her hottest anger ‘had ‘attaitied. ~ Her hand fell 
in matiner rather than words, was almost aljjeet. } from Count Var's arm, and she said, in a low, 
“You had better ask me why the scene I have’! hiirried voice + ped : 
just witnessed did not Have the “tte of a charin- 4 Yes}''you had Better leave'us, now.” 
ing tableau! Had it been a mother and gon, per} Tt was hete that old Mrs. Drum had ‘seen the 
haps T could havé understood it better; but—? % count bend low before his hostess,’ and leave the 
Here, Count Var was arouséd into something ; hall.’ And in the same place, ari hour latér, aunt 
like resentment, by this rude ‘assault’ ofa child } Hantidh stood, in doubt and trémbling hesitation, 
upon her mother, “He had spent ‘most of his'life | before she ventured up the stairs that led to 
among nation’ to Whom homage! to ‘parent§ was!) Mrs. Farnsworth’s room. 
almost a religidn, “and this scene disturbed him, ro ‘ [to HE contiNtED.] 
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BY R. M'MECHAN. 
Tx his merriest moody alll his windbmedt way, 7090 AVé teridwe ndt fast whither the tobin went, 
While Natiro is giving wédncert to-~ddy, |! When Winter his froat-covered messengers sent 
Tho robin is singing the same quaint tuno — Or whother he sang, in a far-away clime, 
That rang through the door-yard and orchard last June; ‘The same metry tune, to'the samo sweet thynie; 
‘The same that be earoled. fo early and late, fooyeg) OF Whether his mate, and the nestlings three, 


In the sweet honeymoon, to his darling mate, hat she tenderly. reared in the old apple-troe, 





While, busy and happy-as birds could’ be, 


fo at 
, Ate present to-dayi . But one thing is plain: 
‘They were building their nest, in the old apple-tree.. 


| From the'rollicking, musical, masterful strain, 





What pity his song should be hushed in the hiro “DUME euiters, itvripples of joy, through the door, 
And the silonce of Indian Summer days; “o}) We know that the robin is with us onge more, 


“ile AtteeRHY tors, and the dotage ot cold, 
And-after the sorrows of Winter are told, 


‘When the penisive stidows of Autumn fell 
On thé dear little home thiat hé loved so well, 





0} Baerga¢ 5 f 
He oe eae of joy, from the South, 


"And the cold winds, wandering to and fro, 8 
As the dove to thié'Ark, With a leaf in her mouth, 


Gave a warning noto of the coming sno} 
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“Win you, Ethel? It is only for a monient. i And now, he was dying, this good friend, this 
Will you give me’ the sweet right to call you} brother! | For the/ceremony made no difference, 
wife?” only a few words said, to please a dying man.) 

So Ethel, impulsive, génerons-hearted, and} Her good brother; heridear brother! Her tears 
bound, as she thought, by the sttong links of fell fast upon his wasted hands, as she knelt, 
gratitude and pity, knelt bythe dying man, and } with her cheek close: tovhis ; knelt there, while 
the words were spoken that made! her a wife. } his voice died away in faint whispers, and 
The minister, a friend ‘of’ the sick’ nian, left the} fainter, till it’ wag silent. \ Till the: close clasp 
room, and she still knelé there;’ for the weak } about her hands felaxed, and she ane he was 
clasp of his hands held her, t : dead. 

Ethel Arnold was an ‘orphan; but she had felt } But he wasrnot) dead: he was ety sleeping. 
but little of the usual friendlessness and Joneliz’ A day passed, while this strange slumber lasted ; 
ness of that state, so guarded and blest liad her} the doctors came, and shook thein heads, and 
life been, by/the love and cate of this dying tian. } said he would never awake again; but they were 
He had been her father’s ward, and’ go tristed} all mistaken.» ‘There came wv time, when he 
and beloved by Mr. Arnold, that he:hud/eft her } roused out of his stupor, when he said to her: 
and her large property in the care and! guardiin-; -“<Dthel, sweet one, I am/ going: to live—and 
ship of Paul Lindsey. Front that timey as‘chili,; whatthen?” 
girl, and woman, she had always looked’up°to} ~Snid) it, with his largé, ‘troubled eyes: full of 
him, as her dearest friendher brother!» - wisifulness, and care, and ‘sorrow. And she 

But not as alover. No! her lover—the ideal, listened, with her fuee hidden in her hands, in 
coming man, who wis to glorify her’ ‘Tifowns § ain agony of bewilderment and selfpity: Awhile 
not at all liké Paul Lindsey! ‘He did not have } ago, the thought of ‘his ‘dying had seemed to 
that pleasant, anoueHuU! face, those tender, gry leave the ge eit world empty and desolate, But, 
eyes, nor these straightforward,’ manly, honest } a wifey yet not’a wife! To be bound by the law, 
ways. No, he resembled more a. corsair. Hes while her young ‘heart was aching for freedom | 
was to be brilliant, dashing, rather gloomy; with & What sliowld she do?’ What could she do? 
dark secrets in His life, burdens of gloom, ands But‘one thing ‘was? plain toher.” She must say 
griof, and, perhaps, remorse, which her love wis} nothing to excite him, while his Tife hung thus 
to lighten. And he was fo have errors; pictine? upon a thread, And when he’ said again to her, 
esque sins, which her silent example: wis tor in’ his faint voice, ‘Well, what then, Bthel? 
purify, Ie was to besdmething between Byron's } Whut'then?’’ | She neryed rer voices to say, “You 
Tara’? and an Italian brigand.ys )! , . musti't talk’ any ‘more, now, Paul;) when you 

Ethel had read a'great-many novels.’ are ‘stronger, then we will vate of anything you 

He was not to bée'rich; like Pauljmor, like him,s wish?! |! 
beloved by all’ classes; from the rich to the poor.} “But it'was long weeks before they spoke of 
No, she much preferred ‘@ very poor. man, so she} this’ again, for he had a second relapse, that 
could make a sacrifice of herself, andobe bewailed : brought him down, still nearer, 'to the graye. 
over by mercenary’ friends. And. she rather} «And! Pthel watched over him, faithfully, day 
wished to have him''persceuted and contemned by $ after’ day.’ Tf he had heen; indeed, the husband 
the world, so she cold take ‘him to her heart of her young heart's choice, she could not have 
and crown him, shying, le though’ the’ herd ‘have ‘ mursed him more faithfully, ‘The housekeeper; 
fled from thee, thy home ig still here.” ¢ Mrs. Lindsey, shared hers labors,'as much as 

Yes, Ethel had ¥ead’a great many novels. : fthel would permit; but’ she had a habit of 

As for Paul, she had ‘never thought of his} fulling asleep in her clinir, and the bare possi- 
being anything to’ her; only the truest and} bility of Paul’s being neglected, in any way—the 
kindest of friends; one to be relied upon, when} thought of his wanting anything, needing any- 
all others proved fulgé, A’ sympathizing friend ;} thing—gave Ethel such agony; ‘as might have 
but otily a friend; not ‘a lover. No, no, never} taught her what her feelings really were for him, 
that! if she had been wise enough to have haa 
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68 
them. 
feelings for him. She thought she loved him only 
as a dear friend, a brother, 

This housekeeper, Mrs. Lindsey, was thewidow 
of a distant relative of Paul Lindsey, and when 
Ethel’s father died, he invited this widow, of, his 
cousin, who was in reduced circumstances, to 
come and live at his handsome country-seat, and 
make a home, where, he could inyite) his ward, 
during her vacations. 

Mrs. Lindsey had been! awidow, with one son, 
at/theltime of her second: marringe, and Gerald 
Blick: had now come, for the first time since his 
niother’s marriage, to visit her. -He had/had 
some appointment that had! kept him abroad. 

But he'seenied very: glad-té be in his) native 
land again; very glad to he at rest. He was one 
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of: tliose men who love ¢est ;,who love to fold their } 


hands peacefully over their hosoms,|and let the 
waves of Time bear them bngently. 

Gerald | Black: thought Ethel was! the loveliest 
girl he had ever met Perhaps her sweet; fair, 
innocent face was ‘a wéleome: contrast to his own 





But she had not understood her true} worse for her. 
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If she disliked him, she could 
leave him without any compunction. 

It was four weeks before Paul spoke to Ethel, 
again, abont their future ; for she avoided being 
alone with him, all she possibly could. 

But. one soft, bright, summer day, just at 
sunset, she entered his room, bringing the fresh, 
syeet, breath,of roses and:lilacs with her; forshe 
came in through the low, French window—his 
room was on the ground floor, and opened into 
an, old:fashioned,,flower-garden—she had her 
hands full of roses and Jilies, as she entered. 

He looked jip to her, his, face lighting up, as ib 
always did. at. hey,approach, thinking, what was 
indeed the,.truth; that, the flowers were not half 
so sweet.as-her face, She thought Mrs; Lindsey, 
was in the room—she usually was at this hour. 
But she had gone, out, and, Ethel; stood, hesita- 
tingly, fora moment; but: Paul held out his hand 
so beseechingly, that she went forward, and laid 
the flowers down; by;his face, onthe pillow, He 
took her hand, silently, in, both his own. 

ssTyookjat;your flowers, Paul, See how fresh 








daxk, haughty, andrather imperions| counte-} and sweet. they are, . You will, soon be better, so 


nance, 


He thought, also, what a fine thing it; you cam, go out and. gather them for yourself, 


woul be; if he could avd the ¢ontrolj of her i Axe they-mobt sweet??? 


wealth; for he thought, she was. very wealthy, | 


Why, itayould make’ it; entirely, unnecessary: for 
him to;work another day ; and Gerald Black had 
a, strong, constitutional aversion to Imbor., He 
would neyer be a bold, active villain. His bad-\ 
ness would always show in a cowardly, deceitful 
manner. Ho was! not at all, energetic, even in, 
wickedness; | he was. too lazy, to ever make |g 
thorough scamp. But)he tried to ingratiate him- 
self/in Ethel’s fayor in every way he could, con 
sistently with his: natural constitution. He flat-, 
tered her, in a certain heavy; persistent way, that, 
at, first, was rather, disagreeable: to’ her; thenjy 
what proved-more successful, he appealed to her 
pity. He had heen unfortunatejall his lifes, fate, 
had been against him; an evil star had shone, 
upon his birth. And, finally, in the long days, 
when Paul was out of danger, and comjngislowly 
back to life again; Hthel got accustomed to his 
maunderings, and, at last, began to feel pity, for 
the nian who had been:so baffled andi ill-used, 
The next’ thing he tridd, -was to render her 
still more wretched, by dwelling upon the sacri- 
fioe she had. made) ins wedding | Paul. She was 
wretched enough, as it was, concerning it. . What 
should she do? What could she do? Phis was the 
burden of her thoughts, day and night, night and 
day. Sheloyed her freedom—she had not thought 
of being married to;anyone—least of all, to Paul. 
And ‘feeling, as she: did, snéh a strong: affection 
and. respect for him, niade it, she said to herself; 





“Yes,” still, holding her) hand, still looking 
up in her face— yes."| 

« ShalliT-rend,to, you, Paul?’? 

#*Nojusit down, here, close, by my side, so I 
can look at.you.’?|; 

, She jobeyed him, silently, and he looked up in 
the sweet, face,.so near to him, yet that, he felt in 
his: soul, was.so far from him, till tears rose and 
hid her face from him, He raised her delicate 
hand to his lips; and then laid it oyer his eyes. 
Suddenly, he looked up in,her face, her sweet, 
woeful eyes, 

‘ Hthel, D was! selfish, I was, mad, to do as I 
did. But, before,/God; my darling, I thought I 
was leaving |you, foreyer;,and I loved you so, 
and+and—there, was) anothers reason, that: I 
thought jas astrong and good.one. ButI fear 
my own mad, selfish Jove jtempted. me, instead of: 
honor. There were other ways" { 

He paused, hesitated, and then, went.on : 

“Your sad, eyes haye. almost; killed’ me, ever 
since. But, hearjme, (Ethel.trnst me, sweet, as 
you, jalways. haye.,..[; claim;nothing. You are 
free as you eyer ywere.; 1, claim, no, right, only 
the right. to watch over, you, protect you. You 
shall) be, to, me only, as a; dear sister, until I 
can win vow love, if, such; bliss can: eyer be for 
me, 

Her sweet face changed from red to white, and 
then to red again, as he talked.) But, again, she 
silenced him, by saying he was too weak to tall, 
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When he got stronger, they would speak again of } 
their future. - 

But Gerald—he talked. He read poetry to ; 
her by the hour, invariably selecting those poenis } 
in which dashing, haughty lieroes, ill-used by 
fortune, got the victory at last, and carried off the 
lady of their loye. His dark, languishing eyes 
always pointed the moral of the poem, and Ethel 
feli herself to be the heroine. She grew accus- 
tomed to it; to feeling herself in a perfumed, 
intoxicating atmosphere of adulation and hom- 
age; and is it to be wondered at that it grew to 
be rather delightful, than otherwise? ‘To see 
this haughty hero, although he: never assumed 
the attitude physically, yet forever giving her 
the impression that he was on his ‘knees to her; 
that his rapt, poetical soul was’ bending in adora- | 
tion at her shrine ? 

And Paul? . Paul saw it all, felt that Ethel 
was slipping still further from him. But, what 
right had he to speak, to fetter her still more 
to his will? He instinctively disliked and dis- 
trusted Gerald; but he felt that it would be 
impossible to him'to speak to Ethel of his sus- 
picions, of his want of faith in him. So the 
weary days rolled by, and Paul did not get strong. { 
And the good doctor changed his medicine daily, 
patiently preparing new pills and powders, and 
sighed in spirit to think there was no greater 
change for the hetter/in his patient. If the good 
doctor had only known, it was a little heart-food, i 
4 little sunshine of the soul, that Paul needed, 
instead of drugs. 

And at this very time, Mrs. Lindsey—and he 
had some respect for her judgment—began to hint 
to him how wretched Ethel was; and, though he 
could scarcely tell-how she gaye the impression, 
for she certainly did not put. it in plain words, i 
yet give the impression she, certainly did, that 
Ethel desired a separation, and that it was only } 
justice to her.that,jshe. should have it, And, in } 
the same way, she gaye him the idea that Ethel 
loved her son. ; 

Poor Paul, he did not know what to do—what } i 
he ought, to do. He said to himself, that, if he i 
respected and trusted Gerald) Black, he would 
remoye all barriers ‘between him ‘and Ethel; he ; 

would give her to him, though his) own, heart } 
broke, But, feeling towards hini as he did, his 
course was not clear; he was her guardian, too, } 
and she was more dependent on his guardianship 
than she knew.» For, «while she thought, and 
everyone thought, she was the heiress ofa hand+ 
some, property, she ‘was, infact, absolutely 
penniless; for the bank in which her funds 
were placed by her father, had failed, soon after 
her ‘father’s death. Paul had kept the knowl- 
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edge from her, judging, rightly, that she would _ 


refuse to accept so much from his hands.—This 
it was, together with his great love, that had 
influenced him in wishing her to become his 
wife, when he thought he was leaving her forever. 
He had left her all his wealth, by will; but he 
had some distant relatives, who, although wealthy, 
were unscrupulous, and destitute of right) prin- 
ciple, and he feared that they might make her 
troubles He felt that she would’ be more abso- 
lutely certain of inheriting his large fortune, if 
he left her his widow. 

What to do, to do right by Ethel—this was the 
burden of his thought, day and night. 

And, poor fellow, he was very weak yet; 
ject by his almost mortal illness, and 
weakened, still more, by sorrow and hope de- 
ferred. He felt that he could not decide—he 
must have time to think; and so, wheri the doc- 
tor decided that a short sea-voyage, a trip to Cuba, 
was imperatively necessary in his case, he caught 
at the suggestion. - He would go away, entirely 
away, from the sweet temptation that was luring 
him, may be, from the path of honor; he would 
go and think it over, calmly, and when he re- 
turned, he would decide. 

But how fared Ethel, in the days that followed 
Paul's absence? Did she experience a sense of 
relief, when the man, who so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly was forced upon her acceptance as 2 
husband, was out df her sight? When there were 
no loving, patient eyes to follow her, as sho 
listened to the gallant compliments of the ideal 
man? 

Why, no; ds the days went-by, each one 
seeming longer, miore tedious, than the last, the 
compliments of Gerald Black seemed coarse, his 
admiration offensively presuming; she grew 
weary of his conversation, his presence. And! 
there was a dreary void in her heart, a constant) 
longing forthe dear friend, who had always been 
so great a partof her life; she missed him! every 


day, every hour. Could it be, she said to ler-. 


self, that she had been deceived in regard to her 
own feelings? Could it-be, that she loved him, 


} not with a calm, sisterly affection, but with the 


} love that was nearer and stronger? 

But still, the rumor went abroad, possibly from 
Mas. Lindsey, though it would be difficult to find 
the person to whom she told it; still, the impres- 
sion went abroad, that Ethel had parted from 
her husband, and was only waiting for time, to 
obtain a legal separation. 

On hearing, this rumor, an old lawyer friend, 
who had always done the business of the family, 
went to visit Ethel. He was a wari friend of 
Paul’s, a friend of her father’s, as well as her 
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own. He thought she was wrecking her happi-} seemed to demand, that she should depart at 
ness. So the kind-hearted, old gentleman, in} once, etc. 
order to influence her for her own good; revealed Gerald’s letter was more poeti¢ and flowery. 
to her a profound secret. He, told ‘her, that, He cursed his evil star more bitterly than ever. 
instead of an heiress, she had absolutely nothing. } He’ denounced his fate—he was wretched; de- 
And saidihe: spairing; but his business called him backvagain 
One reason. why Paul. was so anxious to} to the Hast at once; he must:go. He ended by 
marry you, was; so he jcould be absolutely sure | avowing, that the star of his fate was setting in 











that you would inherit his large fortune. He blackness and gloom. But he knew the good 
had willed it to you; but he thought it would be } angels would: be with her—-he knew they would 
still surer, if you were his wife. A nobler soul watch over the lot of one so innocent and good. 
neyer lived than Paul Lindsey.’’ They, neither of them, mentioned her illness. 
Noble, indeed! She went down at once into That was too awkward a subject for them to 
the valley. of humiliation, So he married her; converse upon gracefully, so they ignored it. 
-out of pity! And, instead of being the heiress, Poor Ethel! She had fallen upon evil days, 





independent, and secure from all possible want, ; indeed. Her old nurse stayed with her, and 


she was absolutely dependent, and had been i was faithful and true, and waited upon her, 
years, upon the bounty of the man, whom she} devotedly. But, as the days. went on, and she 
had so liastily wed. But. her thoughts were all lay, burning up with fever, and raving with 
confused, and running together—she could delirium, she thought; in the intervals of con- 
hardly hear the lawyer's last words; her head j sciousness, that she sometimes felt, upon her 
reeled, and she felt so dizzy. In fact, the first } burning forehead, a softer hand than good aunt 
symptoms of that terrible fever were upon her, } Chice’s, a lower, tenderer yoice—the tenderest, 
that Paul had almost died with. But she thought, and most loving voice in the whole world, soothing 
-dreamily, how sorry Mrs. Lindsey would be for { her, calling her pet names. 

her, And she was sure, too, of Gerald’s aril But, when consciousness returned, no one was 
pathy; the heroes of all the romances he had{ in the room but aunt Chloe, and her daughter 
rend to her, were faithful unto death, and the | Fanny, the chambermaid. Aunt Chloe was 
more the heroines had lost, the deeper grew } speaking, in a low tone. 

their love. To think that Mrs. Lindsey and her son, 

So, that night, when Mrs. Lindsey came into } after pretendin’ to think so, much of Miss Ethel 
her room, with a cup of tea; and a slice of toast, } as they did, should run off and leave her, because 
for she had sent down word, that she was too ill} they thought it was smallpox ; so afraid of losin’ 
to go down into the dining-room, she told: her ; their 'precious lives, just as if it would be a loss— 
all; how, instead of being am heiress, she was a} precious little loss it would be to anybody. Never 
poor girl, was absolutely penniless, and had been ; waited to see her, or see if they could do anything 
for years. $to help her—or make any arrangements for her 

Mrs. Lindsey was perfectly overwhelmed with} to have any care; they didn’t seem to care 
astonishment and dismay. She said but little; ; whether she was left to die, or not, if they only 
but her deeds spoke. $ got away.” : 

The next morning, Ethel was worse. There } As Ethel lay, and heard these words, a great 
had been several cases of smallpox in the } tide of remorse and despair swept over her. To 
neighborhood, and the doctor. who was first } think of the utter worthlessness of those who had 
called in, a young village practitioner, with no} made such loud professions of attachment, and 
overstock of brains, or education, pronounced it} then to think of the true, tried devotion of the 
a case of smallpox. He did not’ tell Ethel so, } patient heart she had slighted. Oh! to see him 
but told Mrs. Lindsey and Gerald. And the} once more—only to see him, to ask him to forgive 
consequence was, that within an hour of the} her; to tell him that she loved him, now—had 
time he communicated the knowledge to them, } always loved him, only her weak heart had been 
they were on their ‘way to the station. They, } led away, by a slight fancy. 
each of them, left a letter for Ethel, which she; But he was far away from her; and in a distant 
read at ones. land was learning to forget her, nay, to despise 

Mrs. Lindsey said, she could not think of} her. She would never see him again; .or, if she 
Yemaining longet, to be a burden upon her, a) did, he would haye ceased to love her; he would 
she had no means to support even herself; but} regard her with indifference, ‘as a stranger. 

‘she should always love her, she would always} Tears, which she was’ too wenk to wipe away, 
seem to her like a beloyed daughter; but duty { rose to her eyes, and slid silently down her white, 
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wasted cheeks. And now, aunt Chloe and Fanny, } fancy, and fulfilled her wishes, almost—before 
thinking she was asleep, went down to their} they were known to herself; who was patient 
supper. with her, loving, gentle, with the perfect gentle- 

Did she hear a light step enter the next room, } ness of devoted love. But those days could never 
as their heavier footsteps passed away? No; it} come back again. Those happy days, those 
was only her fancy. She had thought it sounded ; blessed days! “Blinded,” indeed, her eyes had 
like the step she should never hear again. She ‘ been, that she had not known they were blessed 
was alone. The twilight shadows were gather- } days; had not known that. he, who was the best, 
ing in the large, quiet room. She was alone; the tenderest, was also the dearest, the nearest 
she should always be alone. j to her heart. She was the first in his mind, in 

All the while she had Jain there, burning up ; his heart. And she had loved him always, but 
with the fever, she had been tormented by} she had lost him, lost him forever. And now, 
snatches of poetry, persistently echoing through ; she had no one; she was alone. Swifter and 
her brain. Sometimes it would be only a line or} swifter the tears ran over the white cheeks ; and, 
two, echoing over and oyer again, and sometimes ; forgeiting everything- but her heart-ache, her 
long poems, learned when she was a school-girl. ; heart-hunger, she cried out, in her poor, weak 
And now, as she lay there, in the twilight shadows, i voice: 























she could almost fancy-her fever was returning} ‘‘Oh, Paul, Paul! Come back tome! Come 
again, for the words of an old song she had often { back to me!” Be 
sung rang so persistently through her memory— | And was it a dream, a blessed vision, or djd 


words, that, when she was well and happy, when { that dear face bend over her? Did his faithful 
he was with her, who was ‘tender and true,” { arms gather her to his heart, as he whispered : 


had oftentimes filled her eyes with tears, so well) Tam here, my darling. Do you really want 
had the poet painted the sick anguish of a broken {me? Do you love me? Am I to be so blessed 
and remorseful heart; {at lest 2” 
«Could you come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, ; Happy hearis! Happy twilight, invaded too 
In the old likeness that I knew, } soon, by the faithful Chloe, with toast and tea. 
I would be so patient, and loving, Douglas— Hy Paul had not sailed for Havana, as he intended. 
Douziaby Doug it tence ; Some strange presentiment—he called it, now, 
“Never a scornful word should grieve you; ¢an angel whisper—had urged him to defer his 
I'd smile as sweet as the angels do— s a a 
Sweet as yourfemila on malalons aver: : departure; and while waiting at New York, he 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. ; heard that Ethel had the smallpox, and heard, 
‘On, to call bak the days that are not! H also, of the flight of her household. So, of course, 
My eyes were blinded, your words were few: jhe returned to her at once, intending to leave 
Now, all men beside seem to me like shadows, { again, as soon as she recovered. 
Douglas, Donglas, tender and true.” {And Paul did sail, in the very next steamer, 





Qh, to call back the days that are not!’ for the balmy South-land, but not alone. Paul 
Over and over again the words sounded, sounded, ; Lindsey, wife and maid—so their party was 
through her tired brain, her tired heart. ‘Oh, j registered. And so we will leave them, happy 
to call back the days that are not !’’ when he was ‘ Paul Lindsey and his happy, little wife, sailing 
with her, who was always tender and true; he} away southward, toward the land of sunshine 
who had studied her lightest words, her lightest ! and of flowers. 
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And softens the shadows grim, 
That Jurk and crouch on the frowning ledge, 
So indistinct and dim. 


A golden boat, with its shining freight, 
Goes sailing adown the sky ; 

Sailing away, With the young spring moon, 

‘Through foam-tossed billows of cloud, and soon 
Ts lost to the wistful eye. 

Oh, fragile shallop, come back egain! 
‘Thou bearest a tender tie. 


With a yearning heart, my prayer goes out, 

For the light that is lost to me; 
¥or the hopes, as golden, that sunk in gloom, 
Now hidden by shadows, ‘ere life's bright noon; 
Low dips its radiance in.the West, And I long, dear Christ, to flee 

Till only her golden brim To the rock, that covers the sinner’s doom— 
Peeps over the beetling mountain crest, To Thy blood-stained cross and Thee. 
‘And lights the wood-bird to her nest, 
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The Princess polonaise is made of figured cotton- 


ines 


satine, with foulard finish. These foulard sat: 





satine, which is kilted, and set on 


plain blue cotton- 
(72) 
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look almost as well as silk, and are used in com- 3 turn-over collar finishes the neck of the dress. 

bination costumes, either of the same color as the } Parasol and bonnet to match. Six yards of plain, 

plain, or in a contrasting color; thus a pale blue jand six yards of figured goods, will be required, 
of yard-wide material. This would be a pretty 
style for a dotted mull, or Swiss, over silk, or 
satine skirt and under-waist. 

No. 2—Is a walking or traveling-suit, cf 
checked woollen goods; they come in all colors, 
brown, gray, mignoneite, black and white, and 
mixed colors; most useful and serviceable wear 

} for mountain or seaside. The style of making is. 
; simple, and becoming for young girls. A short, 


} 
} 























satine skirt will have the oyer-dress of maroon or 
claret; pale pink, with olive or gray. Our 
model is figured, and of the same color as the } 
kilted skirt—a simple Princess polonaise, open 
in front, two-thirds the length of the skirt, to 
display the kilted skirt; slightly looped in the 
back, and finished with a plain hem on the edge. ; round skirt, with a side-plaiting nine inches deep, 
Very small buttons are used on the front of the { stitched on with a heading one inch deep, trims 
dress, one on each cuff of the sleeves. Around, ‘the skirt, A plain, round over-skirt, slightly 














No. 4, 
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draped, and finished with a hem. The Norfolk § or one of the figured mulls, or batiste. The 
jacket/is plaited in the back, same as in front; as | skirt is cut with a moderate train, and the edge 
far as the waist, it is fitted to a tight lining, } trimmed with a knife-plaited flounce, headed by 
Turn-over collar ; plain, tight coat-sleeyes, with - 

cuff. Belt of the material. Such a jacket can 
be worn, also, over a black silk skirt, either 
for the street or house. Eighteen yards of single 
width goods, or ten of double width, will be 
required. 

No. 8—Is a young lady’s costume. The plain 
material is of any of the thin light fabric suitable 
for the season. Albatross cloth, bunting, grena- 
dine, satine; any of these, combined with figured 
foulard, or damassé silk, or chintz with the 





No. 6. 


a puff, the same width. The drapery is arranged 
upon the skirt; gathered up quite full on the 
, left side, where it is ornamented with a bunch of 


$ 
satine, will make a charming costume. The 


3 
kilted flounce is nine to ten inches deep, and the } 
tunic is arranged upon a foundation of crinoline. } 

} 





The waistcoat, pockets and cuffs, are of the 
figured material. Bows of ribbon, to correspond, 
ornament the pockets and cuffs, and the same at } 
the throat. Our model calls for copper-colored } 
material for the jacket, drawn tunic, and kilted } 
flounce, while the waistcoat, and other trimmings, 
are of brown damassé. Nine yards of plain, and 
three yards of figured goods, in double width, 
will be required. 

No, 4—Is an evening-dress, for a young lady: artificial flowers, or ribhonoops. A plaiting-of 
Any pretty material may be used; white, pale} the material, or gathered lace, finishes the edge 
pink or blue grenadine, nun’s veiling, albatross, { of the tunic and basque. The back drapery is 





No. 7.—A. 
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very full, and yery much puffed. The low-; No. 6.—For a boy of six to seven years. We 


necked basque is cut quite long, and the sides { have here a jacket and yest, of pheasant-brown 
caught up in paniers, to the back; opening in } diagonal, bound by chocolate-colored braid. It 
front, over the skirt. Small buttons fasten the { recedes in front, on a waistcoat bound to match, 
° and buttoned with gilt butions. Larger ones 
bution the jacket. Jersey collar, in cardinal- 
colored linen, or white. Brown silk crayat. 
No. 7.—For a child of two to four years. We, 
give the back and front view of a paletot, made 
of cashmere, flannel, or piqué. In the front view, 
the trimming is of wide braid, on the upper part ; 
and a narrow side-plaiting, with embroidered 
band, edges the gurment. In the back, 2 deep 
plaiting forms the skirt; this has a band of the 
embroidery laid on, Where the sacque and 
{ plaited skirt meet, a band, laid in three deep 
folds, is put on, and held in place by a bit of the 
embroidery. 








LADIES’ PATTERNS 


Any style in this number will ‘be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. 

Patterns designed to order, 


Princess Dress: Plain yo 1 0) en os a 50 
«with drapery and trimming, <1 + 51.00 

Tae, aeuuratiesmnl ose mone Send f 

Combination Walking Sui 

‘Trimmed Skirts, . 

Watteau Wrappe 

Plain or Gored 
Basques, 





No. 7.—B. 


front. Finger puffed sleeves. The corsage bouquet 
is worn at the neck, towards the left shoulder. 
Some light, white material, over an old silk skirt, 
would make a complete and fresh toilette; with 
either flowers or ribbons for ornamentation. High 
or square neck may be sustituied for the low 
neck, if preferred. 

No. 5.—Costume for a girl of ten to twelve 
years. The material may be white or colored. 
The skirt and paletot are both trimmed with 
frills of embroidery. Large collar, open at the 
throat; and bows of narrow satin ribbon are 
placed on the front of the paletot, on the sleeves, 
and at the back. Made of plainer material, such 
as a bordered chintz, or of toile d’alsace, knife- 
plait the frills, and a very stylish costume will be 
the result. Of de beige, with knife-plaited fril’s 
and trimming, o useful traveling and mountain- 
dress can be made. 
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he ts, 

yon with vests.or skirts gut om, 2 (oD. 2 D112 
Overskirts; 4 es 0) ee ie 2 by em ere 
Talmas and Dolmiang, 5 fe ee se 
Waterproofs aud Circulars, . 2 LD ld. 
Ulsters, 

‘ : 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 


Basques and Coats, a] 
uate & Vests or Cut Siirts BS 
Wrappers, . 5 a. 25 
Waterproofs, 
and Ulsters, 


Dresses: Plain, i 
Combination Suits, +. 





BOYS' PATTERNS, 


5| Wrappers. 6 
Gents’ Shirts, : 
“Wrappers, 212 





In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 

and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 

thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
irs. M, A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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PANTS AND JACKET FOR SMALL BOY. 





BY EMILY H, MAY. 





We give, here, a new and pretty costume, 
(jacket and trowsers,) for a boy, of three or four 
years old. Folded in with this number, is a 
Surriement, containing a full-size pattern for 
cuiting out the same. The Pants consist of four 
pieces, viz. : 

No, 1.—Haur ov Front. 

No. 2.—Hanr or Back. 

No. 8.—HAe or Fronr Warstpayp. 

No. 4.—Hatr or Back Watsrpanp, 

The pants are buttoned to an under-waist, made 
to fit, like a petticoat body. 

The Jacket is in four pieces, also, viz. : 

No. 5.—Hatr or Back. 

No. 6.—Haur or Fron. 

No. 7.—Cotnar. 

No. 8.—Sieevs, 

The letters show how -the pieces are to be put 
together. Make of flannel, nayy-blue or gray, 
for-every-day use, and trim with black or white 
braid. . In linen, or piqué, for the hot weather, 
In white flannel, for a dress suit. All the eight 
diagrams, for this suit, we would observe, go 
across the Supplement. All the diagrams for 
the Girl's Dress, (see next page,) go up and down 
the Supplement. © It is not, therefore, possible to 
confuse the two, or make a mistake. 
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BORDER: STEM-STITCH AND BRAID. 





"BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This border, which would serve as a dress-} stitch. At each edge, there is a row of brai/’ 
sine done in stem-stitch, and Russian- { stitched on by machine, 
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GIRLS COSTUME. 


BY EMILY H.. MAY. 








girl. On the Surprmxenr are the full-size patterns. 
It consists of front and back, sacque shape, with- 
out darts, and-fitting loosely ; to which is added 
a short skirt, which is plaited or gathered on. 
All the pieces, which are four in number, are 
drawn with the same sign, and numbered 1x, 2x, 
8x, 4x. 

Our model is a white nainsook, trimmed with 
insertion and Hamburg flouncing, If trimmed 
with the four rufiles of Hamburg on the skirt, 
make the skirt piece less in width, no wider 
than the waist part; that is, put it on with only 
enough fullness to keep it from hooping. It 
must be narrow, to trim with rufiles. If one 
deep embroidered flounce is used, then it must 
be as full as the skirt given. 

This is also a good model for making up simple 
ginghams, bordered calicoes, ete, using the 
bordering for the ruffles, and in place of the 
bands of insertion, Many are made by laying 
three box-plaits lengthwise, front and back, in the 
waist part. The yoke is only simulated, by the 
trimming being put on in that shape, This is 
the most simple and universally adopted style for 
We give, here, a new and pretty costume for a } lite girls. 














SOFA CUSHION, WITH LACE COVER. 


In the front of the number, 
we give a design for one of 
those Sora Cusuioxs, Wire 
Lace Cover, now so fashion- 
able. ; 

First, make the cushion the 
required size; then cover with 
pink satin, or silk. Make the 
lace, for which we give the 
design, for the border, and for 
the centre, Arrange the lace 
as seen by illustration. ‘This 
design for lace may be used 
for other purposes. We give 
this, as many subseribers haye 
written for lace patterns. 
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LOW CHAIR OF FANCY STRAW. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Low chairs of faney straw are 
now very fashionable for the par- 
lor, both because they are com- 
paratively inexpensive, and because 
they are light and graceful. They 
are generally upholstered with 
cretonne, or, if a more elegant 
covering is desired, with embroid- 
ered work, We give one, here, 
upholstered with silk plush, em- 
broidered in satin-stitch. The 
chair itself is gilt, of a dull tint of 
gold, and the cushion for the seat 
should measure four inches high. 
It is loose from the chair; but the 
cushions for the back-and sides are 
upholstered in the regular way, 
with buttons. A colored braid, 
with tassels, is sewn round the 
plush; and a cord of the corres- 
ponding color round the cushion. 

In the front of the number, we 
give the design for the embroidery, 
which is worked on the plush in 
satin-stitch, with colored silks. 
The small covers for the arms are 
embroidered to correspond. Round 
the lower part of the chair, is a 
crocheted border, with tassels, which may be any 7 embroidery is especially beautiful, and can be 
pattern that is wished. The design for the } used for a sofa-cushion, ottoman, etc., etc. 








PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the’front of the number, we give, in colors, ,in the inside, and, also, enough to make a good 
a new and pretty design for a photograph frame. } outside edge. ‘Tack the yelyet on to the board 
To make it, take a piece of good, black, navy-blue, ; with small furniture tacks; and finish the inside 
or maroon-colored yelvet, the size of the frame } with a fine gold cord, sewed on neatly. 
desired. The daisy pattern is to be embroidered ; Fit'a glass to the back; adjust the picture, 
in Kensington-stitch, with white filoselle, and } and then back up the frame with a peice of paste- 
yellow for the centre. board, neatly coyered with silk to match. Several 

Then cut out the centre size of the photograph, {small tacks will keep this in place. We give the 
and mount the yelvet on to a wooden frame, made { design, complete, of one size, that of the ordinary 
as thin, as consistent with sufficient strength to Seite de visite. We also give a portion of a frame, 
keep the frame in shape. Any carpenter will Harger size. Thus, from our pattern, two different 
make the frame, if you give the proper dimensions. ; frames, different in size, can be made, so as to 
Enough a the yelvet must be allowed for turning { suit different sized photographs. ~~ 





EMBROIDERED MAT. 





BY MES, JANE WEAVER. 








We give, here, an-engraving of a square 
mat, of fine Holland, fringed out all round, 
and haying a border in open work. For the 
latter, draw out’ a sufficient number of 
threads, and work one side like an open hem, 
taking in six threads at a time. On the 
other side, three threads of the first six must 
be taken, with three threads of the second 
six, and so on. Above, we give a design, 
full-size, for the embroidery in the centre. 
The flowers are worked with pink crewels, in 
buttonhole and interlacing satin-stitch; the 
stems, calyces, and stamina, in satin, and 
overcast with maroon crewels. The leaves 
are worked in satin and oyercast-stitch, with 
two shades of green, and. two of red-brown 
crewels, This pattern is especially suited for 
I \ ‘\ dinner-mats. 
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EMBROIDERED DRESS TRIMMINGS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 







































































































































































We give, here, two very beautiful designs for 

dress trimmings, now so fushionable. The foun- 

» dation may be, either black or colored satin; the 
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embroidery is worked au passé, and in Russian- 











stitch, with silks the natural colors of the flowers 
(rosebuds and daisies) and leaves. 





BORDER FOR SUMMER DRESS. 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This neat border may be worked in either} blue ingrain cottons may be used. ‘The design 
chain-stitch, or back-stitch. It is suitable for } may, however, be carried out in silks, if that is 
children’s washing frocks; and either red, or‘ preferred. 
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POCKET APRON, FOR WORK. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This apron is made of white or brown linen, } taste may decide. Something to wash well, is 
and the design is done in braid and ouiline-} most to be desired. A very useful addition to 
stitch. The pocket is first worked, and then } the work-table, as the knitting-balls, or crewels, 
laid on, and the edge finished in buttonhole-} can be kept in the pocket, the work rolled up 
stitch. Then the outer design is worked, and }in the apron, and the whole laid away easily, 
the edge of the apron scalloped. Red and black, } and as easily resumed, 
or all in white, for the embroidery, just as the ; ’ 








DESIGN FOR DARNED NET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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holed in scallops, and then cut out. These de- 
signs in darned net are now very fashionable, 
(81) 


Use plain bobinette footing, and darn in the 
pattern with fine linen floss. The edge is button- 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Hysrerta AND 11s PHENOMENA are, only recently, begin- 
ning to be properly understood. Formerly, hysteria was 
not recognized as a disease, except when it culminated in 
insanity. But every competent physician now knows to the 
contrary. < 

‘A recent article, in a leading journal, gives such valuable 
information on this subject, that we cannot help quoting 
part of what it says. “It was commonly supposed,” writes 
the editor’s correspondent, evidently a physician, “that hys- 
torical persons were willingly hysterical; that they affected, 
or at least exaggerated, their nervous excitement; and that 
they were to be censured, rather than pitied, These unjust 
opinions were founded upén certain facts, which, in the 
absence of scientific knowledge of the nervous system and 
its diseases, seemed to justify such conclusions. It was 
observed that a stern command, given to a woman suffering 
with mild hysteria, usually sufficed to subdue the symptoms, 
Hence, it was argued that if a woman could cease crying, 
laughing, and all the rest of it, when commanded to do 0, 
che could stop of her own accord, if sho would, Tu acertain 
sense, this was and is true; but it omits an important factor 
from consideration, namely, the inability of an hysterical 
patient to exercise the will. ‘This is a condition always 
present in hysteria, The patient’s will is paralyzed, and 
the physician who commands her to be quiet, simply substi- 
tutes his own will forhiers, Sho is frequently as powerless 
to resist his authority as she is to control herself, and for 


} fulness will sometimes practise the most wanton deceptions, 

i in hysteria; women of the purest minds will sometimes do 

} things shockingly indelicate, in like circumstances. Indeed, 

} some physicians think that in hysteria, as in insanity, the 
manifestations are apt to be directly contradictory to the 
character of the-patient. It is a very common occurrence 
for hysterical persons to display the strongest suspicion 
and dislike, even to loathing, of those persons whom they 
most tenderly and trustfully love, when in health. Tt is well 
that all this should be known. We have met even physi- 
cians who were ignorant, to a great extent, of hysteria and 
its phenomena. 

THERE Is MUCTI NONSENSE written, in newspapers and 
magazines, now-a-days, about furnishing houses. Somo 
writers are all for Eastlake, othors all for Queen Anne; 
some for this, others for that. Yet, there is but one safe 
rule to go by—which is, to have your chairs, sofas, ete,, com- 
fortable, solidly made, and well within your means, as to cost. 
‘Taste, after all, is a variable quantity. What is thonght 
“fine,” in one generation, is looked on with contempt, in 
another. With very few exceptions, the really good furniture 
of overy age is not out of taste, and will always look well. 
‘Tho only styley that is hopclessly vulgar, is that of George 
the Fourth, But all flimsy, pretentious, uncomfortable fur- 
niture ought to be frowned down; and we know no furni- 
ture, belonging to any era, Which is worse than some of this 
sort now manufactured, especially that manufactured whole- 


that reason his command is usually. effective, in mild cases.” } sue, Do not let nonsensical talk about “esthetic furniture” 
‘he writer goes on to say, that the popwlar misconception i Letray you into buying any of this sort of stuff, fit for show 

to which ho has referred, was strengthened by the go-called j only, not tor use. Bay what is well made; what you, your- 
“coutagioumess” of the disease. When women, in appa- { self, like; and what you can use in other rooms, if you ever 
rently good health, were seized with hysteria, merely be- move. It is positively absurd, as a leading London journal 
cause another woman manifested hysterical symptoms, per- } says, to have to “go to books and lecturers, to learn how to 
eons ignorant of nervous pathology naturally supposed that { buy chairs and tables, curtains and wall-papers.” Tt is not 
* the afilicted persons were simulating a disturbance which; this decorator, nor that furniture-dealer, that has to live in 
they did not feel, and many cruelties were inflicted upon such H your house: you, yourself, are{the person that has to do that; 


persons, in consequence of this erroneous deduction, But { and you should gratify yourself, not him. All he wants is 


lntor investigations have given us a glimpsé, at least, of the 
truth with respect to nervous disease; and physicians now 
recognize hysteria for what it really is, namely, a very dis- 
tressing malady of the ueryous system. Tustead of being 
misled by its tendency to spread among women, and by its 
yielding to stern command, they use these facts as guides in 
the treatment of the diseaso, If a person, in strong sym- 
pathy with an ‘hysterical woman, is present—a husband, 
futher, or brother—the physician, at once, banishes him 
from the room, because his known sympathy tends to en- 
courage the self-pity which marks hysteria, and to lead to 
the persistence of the symptoms. In like manner, the phy- 
sician forbids every manifestation of anxiety, excitement, or 
aneasiness, on the part of attendants, because such mani- 
festations excite the patient to renewed disturbance. 

The writer from whom we quote, concludes by saying 
that another mistake with respect to hysteria has led, many 
times, to an unjust judgment of the afflicted persons. Tt 
‘was assumed, very commonly, before the nature of the 
malady was understood, that, in hysterical attacks, the 
patients manifested their true characters in their acts, as 
Jaen are supposed to do under vinous excitement. It is 
now understood, perfectly, that nothing could be further 
from the truth than this, Moral insanity is ono of the com- 
mon ee of the disease. Womien of the utmost truth- 


} to make the most money out of you he can. 

Haxpstape Lace is becoming, every year, moro chic. 
The beautifnl “Rose-Point,” even, so often seen in Van- 
dyke’s portraits, is likely to be revived. ‘This lace is com- 
posed of immenso flowers, made in what is called “button- 
jiole-stitch.” These flowers are made separately, and after- 
ward collected and sewn together, by means of other pieces 
of lace of lighter texture, It is to bobbin or pillow-work 
that the rose-point owes its gradual declination in popular 
esteem. Tobbin lace, and the serial productions of Mechlin 
and Valenciennes, have; for a long time, reigned supreme; 
‘tut are now, with the daintily-ontlined and superbly-worked 
products of Venice and Alengon, about to share their popu- 
lrity with “Rose-Point.” The point 2 l'Aiguille lace, 
which is made entirely with the needle, and the point 
d’Mlengon, the only variety of French lace made with puro 

jTinen band-spun thread, are, also, both rapidly regaining 
‘their former standing. The sudden popularity of hand- 
‘made lace is, however, not likely to seriously injure the 
{ machine-made article, for this can still be used for quilling 
and trimming. But hand-made lace will always haye its 
| value; many ladies, indeed, scorn any other kind; and a 
| woman’s leisure cannot be better occupied than in making 
| this dainty article, 
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Apprmm0xs-“May Br Mapr to clubs for “Peterson,”at the ; A New Vorcwe begins with this number, affording an 
price paid by the rest‘of the club. It is never too late to } excellent opportunity to’ subscribe, especially to those who 
make additions, as back numbers, from January, can always } do not wish back numbers. Single subscriptions’ taken, for 
be sipplicd: Nor is i ever too late'to get wp elds. ‘Olubs may {six months; at one dollar each. But no club ‘subsctiptions 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 








begin with either the January, or July number; but all the 
members of a ciub must begin with the same number. 
Always say when your club is to begin. Send fora specimen, 
and get up aclub, Our clubs, and the premiums, remember, 
are as follows: 

‘Two copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, 


With ‘either our large Heel engraving, “Gran’fattier Tells of 


Yorktown,” for a premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto, 
illustrated Anus, 

Four copies for one year for $6.50, or six copies for $9.00, 
or ten copies for $14.00, with an extra copy of tie magazine for 
‘ove yoar as a premium, 

Five copies for! one year ‘for $8.00, or seven copies for 
$10:50, or twelve copies for $17.00, with Both an extra copy for 
premisim, ani either the steel-engraving, or ALBUM. 

‘These terms are so low, these’ premiums so valuable, 
no other magazine can compete with them. 

To CreAn Kip Groves.—The best way to clean white, or 
other light kid gloves, is to put one glove upon’the hand, 
and, with a cloth well saturated with pure benzine, rub all 


that 


parts of the glove, making it quite wet with the benzine; } 


then dry it, on the hand, by rubbing with a soft towel. 
Repeat this until the glove is perfectly clean. 

“Dromepry tHe Brst.”"—The Moberly (Mo.) Monitor 
says: “Peterson’s is just received, and is an unusually bril- 
liant number, especially"in its engravings. Every lady 
should have it: Tt is decidedly the best magazine in the 
United States.” 

To Dness iy Penrecrioy, you should study your figure, 
complexion, and style, On tho proper uso of colors, otc., 
with these things in view, will depend, in a great degree, 
your success, Tt costs no moro, remember, to dress in taste, 
than to be a “guy.” 

Sunscriur At Onor, if you wish to receive “ Peterson” at 
the prosent club rates} for if the price of paper docs not fall, 
‘we shall liaye, next year, to advance them to the old standard, 
viz: what they were, when paper was the same as now. 

“PerersoN” tHe Best.—A lady sends an addition to her 
club, and says, “This subscriber thought she would try 
some other work, but she has now come back to * Poterson,’ 
as the best.” We receivo stores of such letters. 


“ CHrapest AND Best.”—Tho Mt. Joy (Pa.) Herald says: 
“ Peterson's is the cheapest and best of the fashion monthlies; 
it nlso far exceeds any of them in the excellence of its literary 
contents, prose and poetry,” 

“ Atwars Goo,” is the verdict of the Rock Island (II1.) 

. Union, on our last number. “ Tt is as fresh and sparkling as 

the Spring,” it says. ‘For sustained excellence, ‘Peterson’ 
has no superior.” 

“Beavrirunty Intustrarep.”—The Ottumwa (In.) Cour- 
jer says: “ Peterson's comes to us most beautifully iMlustrated, 
the cheapest and best magazine in the world.” 


Loup axp Borsrmnovs talking, or laughing, should al- 
ways be avoided. Nothing is so lady-like as a low and 
well-modulated voice. 

Ayorn Sexr-Conserousness, above all things. To be per- 
fectly casy in manner, you must forget yourself. 


; are taken for less than ayear. Always sdy, when you remit, 
whether you wish to begin with January, or July. 


$ 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
} ‘he Bailig’s Maid. From the German of B: Marlitt, By 
Mra, A. L, Wistar. 1 vol, 12mo, , Philadelphia: J: B. Lippin- 
cott d Co—This is, very properly, called a romance, and not 
anoyel. Marlitt never writes novels, in the eritical sonse of 
the word, but only romances, Yet his stories are ‘not the 
Jess charming on that account; in fact, are the more charming, 
§ With the exceptjon of “The Ma’mselle’s Secret,” this is the 
} most pleasing of all his works, It is a love story, just hover- 
} ing on the edge of the improbable, but never oyerstopping 
{ it, and, therefore, legitimate, considered as a romance, ‘fhe 
descriptions of the hills and forests of Thuringia, ‘among 
which the incidents take place, are as graphic as they are 
} delightful: yo fairly smell the aromatic woods, se0 the elear- 
} flashing brooks, hear the fox scouring through the long 
} grass. It is a glimpse, aa it were, into a German Arcadia. 
Bellah, A Tule of Brittany: By Octave Feuillet, ‘Translated 
by Mary Neal Sherwood, 1 vol, 12mo, . Philadelphia: T, B. 
Peterson & Brothers—When a first-class French novelist 
selects a suitable theme, the resylt is a story, which, as a 
work of art, cannot be surpassed. Nor is this question of » 
selection one to be overlooked. Wo remember hearing 
Lowell, the poet, say, many years ago, that trne genius 
showed itself as much in the choice of a theme, as in the 
treatment of it, In the tale before us, Octave Feuillet, from 
the first, ‘has’ assured) its success, by the selection of his 
subject. The incidents are absorbing, the characters natural, 
the atmosphare, so to speak, healthy and invigorating. On 
the whole, “Bellah” is one of the best books of the year; 
admirably fitted for summer reading, espeétally. 


Xenie’s Inheritance. By Henry Greville. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers—In tho present 
dearth of good novels, it is refreshing to meet so well-told a 
taloasthis. The stories of this author are always excellent; 
Dut her Russian stories are her best, and this is ono of the 
best of these. ‘The mania for inculcating some pet idea, or 
doctrine, of her own, and making fiction merely the disguise 
for an argument, docs not possess this writer. Sho is a 
good, old-fashioned story-teller, who seeks to anmse, and not 
to dogmatise. To use a homely phraso, “she sticks to her 
last.” ‘Tho novel ends happily. 

The Eichogs. From the German of Moritz Von Reichenbad. 
By Mrs. A, L. Wistar, 1 vol, 12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.—Mrs, Wistar always makes excellent solec- 
tions, when she wishes to translate and adapt from the 
German. Her translation, too, is always good, She never 
offends, by retaining foreign idioms; and her mastery of 
$ Boglish is very thorough. “The Eichofls” is a, story of 
Northern Germany, valuable for its sketches of life and 
society there, as well as interesting as a mere story. Tho 
yolume is printed, with that praiseworthy neatness, which 
always distinguishes the publications of this firm. 

‘Mise Leslie's Cook-Book, | By Eliza Leslie. 1 vol., 12mo. 
| T. B. Peterson & Brothers—¥or an ordinary 




















household, this is undoubtedly the best cook-book extant. 
It is full of receipts, coming down from that “good old 

} time,” when cookery was an art with our grandmothers, and 
when it was the fashion to go to Mrs. Goodfellow, in Phila~ 
delphia, and practise under her. All the best receipts of the 
once famous Maryland kitchens are to be founil hore. No 
recent compilation, that we have ever seen, is half so good as 
this one. 
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Premicm ENGRAVINGS For Frrrr, Crnts.—Many requests 
have been made to us that we should sell copies of onr 
premium. engravings. We, therefore, offer, to subscribers to 
this magazine, or lo any of their friends, either of the following 
for fifty conts: 

Tue Sunrenprr or Cornwarus,. . . . . 
Wasmxero's Aprev ro Tis Grxrnars, . 
BUNT ANLONSIRYATA oto EN bem ne @T* “ 90) 
Bunyan wt Jan, er © « 90) 
Wasutneron's Finst Iyrzrview with His Wirr, (24 “ 








(27 in, by 20) 
@r © «99) 








@ 99) 
Tie Star or Berunenra, . J. . Sarria ¢2 Saas (:)) 
“Our Farner Wio Ant ix Hxaves,” . . Ga 10) 
Wasnraton ar Trextox, . . 2... (24% “ 10) 
Brsse’s BremDay, 2 2 (2 16) 
Cunisr Werrrxe over Jenvsatmr,. 2.) (24 16) 
Nor Losr murGoxm Berong, 00°. 2 2. 4% 16) 
Cunistmas Morning, 2. 2 (24 * 20) 
Gran'raruer Texts op Yorxro1 see (QE & 90) 
Wasnixeron ar Vaurey Forex, 2. . 2. 7 20) 
Tus ANGELS or Cristmas,.. . 202. (20 “ “ 16) 
Tue Paraste or me Lams, . . . 2 2. (20 16) 


Always sy, When remitting, which plate is desired. 
Adaress, Charles J. Peterson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Horsrono’s Act Prospnate gives specdy benefit for night 
‘sweats of consumption. It Strengthons the nerves and mus- 
cles, and promotes recovery. ‘ 


Yasermn.—When Vaseline, or Petroleum Jelly, was first 
Proposed for medical and toilet purposes, its progress was 
slow, and its reception cold, as the public naturally supposed 
that it was one of thoso ordinary preparations, of more or loss 
value, which continually arise, run their short race, and then 
disappear. » Now, itis acknowledged hy physicians, tho pross, 
and the public. generally, that no substance ever discovered 
is 60 healing in ijg nature, and its use in the hospitals of the 
world has become extensive. As a family remedy for 
Wounds, cuts, burns, sprains, rheumatism, catarth, chilblains, 
Hemorrhoids, and skin diseases, it is invaluable; and the 
home which does not now contain, at least, a twenty-five cent 
bottle of Vaseline, is behind the age. 

‘Many of the toilet preparations, made from Vaseline, aro 
the only harmless and beneficial articles of their kind in 
use, Who now wants to put pomade, or cold cream, made of 
Pig's lard, on their heads or skin, at the risk of being poisoned, 
(for it is an undoubted fact that lard is poisonous, when in 
the least rancid, and that all Iard soon rancidifies,) when one 
can procure really elegant, pleasant, and entirely safe, pom- 
ade, cold cream, and camphor ice, made with Vaseline, and 
containing no lard, as cheaply as the former, Both science 
and experience teach, that all complexion powders and 
Fluids are more or Iéss detrimental to the skin, whilo some 
(owing to the contained lead) are‘dangerous in the extreme. 
‘Those who nightly use Vaseline, for face and hands, will 
quickly discover how, longest and best, to preserve the skin 
from the ravages of time, decay and frost, while an habitual 
Use of cosmetics will impair and destroy any complexion. 


Abyenrisements inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
Prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years a 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and crossroads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium anywhere in the 
United States, 


Don't Usk ANYTHENG to soften and improve the skin, 


except Pearl's White Glycerine, and Pearl's White Glycerine 
Soap, Seo advertisement. 
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{War ar ronrenzp with hard or soft coms? German 
Corn Remover cures everytime. For sale by all druggists. 


German Cory Remoyrr will allow nicer fitting boots. 
Take no other. Sold by druggists, 25 cents, 


SD 


MOTHERS' DEPARTMENT, 


(Mfeprcat Borany—Or te Ganpsn, Frenp axp Forest] 


BY ADRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No, VII.—Coryen’s Roor—Lrrranpra Vincinica. 


Boranicat CHanacrens—Stem, two to three to five fect 
$ high, erect, straight, obtusely angled; leayes, whorled in 
} fours to sixes, three to six inches long, tapering to a sharp 
} Point; flowers, in dense, terminal spikes, white, with ex- 
j sorted style and stamens; calyx, four-parted; corolla, tubu- 
} lar,,with a spreading border, deeply four-cleft, Found in 
{low grounds, borders of wooils, thickets, etc, Blooms in 
July. This plant is referred by Darlington, by authority of 
Bentham, A. Gray, and others, to Veronica Virginica, and 
gives the common name, Tall Speedwell, while the name, 
Leptanilra, is not eyen to be found in the Latin Index of 
Wood's Botany, though he calls this species Culver's Physic, 
Nevertheless, our medical authorities continue to treat and 
speak of it under the old name, Leptandra, and the writer 
is not inclined to depart from the customs of the meilical 
fathers. 

When the writer entered the profession, over thirty years 
ago, he found that a “tea” of Gulver’s Root was habitually 
used by many families, on both sides of the Delaware, some 
thirty miles from Philadelphia, and was highly esteemed by 
them in “Dilious headaches”. and “liver complaints,” and 
more especially in the beginning of “chills,” or “fever and 
ague.”. They claimed that they could frequently “break” 
the chills by drinking freely of this tea, till it purged briskly, 
It, certainly, required but a few grains of quinine, subse- 
quently, to arrest the disease, or prevent the occurrence of 
the chill, 

Tt lias been used largely, before and since, by Botanics 
and Eclectics, under the name of Leptandrin, a brown, dry 
powder, which contains the active, purgative principle, 
‘Ten grains of this is thoroughly triturated with ninety of 
pulverized sugar, and given, in three to five-grain doses, a3 
a tonic and Inxative, As dyspepsia is zenorally complicated 
with a torpid liver, inactivity of the bowels, and constipa- 
tion, a few drops of the tincture, or fluid extract of Culver, 
in cold water, will be found very useful, taken before meals. 
Leptandra, in either of the above forms, in large or purga- 
tive doses, operates freely, but mildly, without producing 
any constitutional disturbance, or in any way impairing the 
general integrity of the constitution, or debilitating the 
stomach or bowels. Mothers, who are inclined to doctor 
their own households, will find this agent quite convenient; 
more safe and satisfactory than administering calomel or 
Ulue pill, for simple ailments of the stomach, liver, bowels, 
and “bilious” or sick-headaches. 

Coruao—Frazera Carolinensis (American Columbo) — 
Stem, smooth, three to six fect high, showy and tall, with 
Yerticillate leaves, in fours to sixes, which are oblong, ses- 
{sile. Petals of. the flowers, greenish, with blue dots, and a 
| large, purple gland. Blossoms in June and July. Found in 
} rich soils; is a stately plant, and good tonic. (Wood.) 

‘This is an old’ Botanic remedy, recommended, forty years 
ago, by Dr. Beach ana his followers) and is useful in dys- 
Pepsia, jaundice, debility, ete. Frazerin is the active prin- 
ciple, and is now generally w8éd, triturated as above; and, 
given in small doses, will increase appetiteand give vigor to 
the digestiveorgans, Combined with Leptandrin, it becomes 
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rns 
much more valuable in inveterate cases of dyspepsia. In 
feeble and debilitated habits, where a gentle tonic, mild 
aperient, and diuretic, aré ieeded, there are but few articles 
which fulfil these indications’0 well as Frazerin, 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Aey-Evorything relating to'this department must be sent | 
to GEORGE OHINN, Maruienman, Mass. |All communica- { 
tions are to be h Fon Prrerson’s.” All_are invited | 
to send answers, contribute original puzzles, which 
should, be necompanied by the answers.“ 





No. 113.—Dovnne Drcarrration. 
1. Behead’a patch, and leaye an awkward person; again, 
and leave on the outside. 
2. “Behead a willow fishing-baskét, and leave a dance; 
again, and leave a shake ike fish, 
3. Behead the fruit of a vine) and leave a plant ‘of the 
cabbage tribe; again, and leave to mimic. 


Harlem, N.Y. Munate §. Yost. 


‘No: 114.4 Renvsaraae, 
L (th) ¥. 


Smyrna, N. Ye Hank Kenouzer, 


‘No. 115.—Numenican Entoma. 

The whole, of 9, letersi a sprinkling of dust. 

The 1, 2, 3, 48 a, species of poplar, 

The 4, 5, 6, is a genus of plants, 

The 7, 8, 9, is an clement of electricity. 
Dunktrk, N.Y, 
No. 116—Anagram, 

One arm is set, 

Dozure U, Cavenne, 


Boston, Mass, 


No. 117.—Cnoss-Worp Enigata, 


My first is in haye, but not in-hold. 

My second ix in brave, but not-in bold. 

My third is in arm, bnt not imhand. 

My fourth is in bog, but not in land. 

My fifth is.in slave, but not in toil. 

My sixth is in tin, but not in foil. 

My seventh is in tart, but not in sonr, 

My whole is a well-known garden-flower. 
Marblehead, Mass, ‘Haney L, Cuenzy, 


Answers Next Month, 


Axswans 10 Puzzies 1% THe Joxn Nuxmm, 


No, 109. 
Anoa, Oryx, Paco, 


No. 110, 
O—range. 
H—edgo. 

Teal, 
O—mission. 


No. 
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No. 11: 
i ‘Fourth'of July, | 
Vou. LXXX.—6. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Raz-Ticery Receipt in this Qook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. ’ 


PRESERVES; JHULIES, PICKLES, ETC, 


Preserved Peaches—Pare the peaches, cut them in halves, 
ani remove the'stoties; “allow one pound granulated sugar to 
one pound peaches} dtack otie-quarter of the stones, extract 
the keruels, and remove thie dark skins; then’ boil them in 
Just water enough to cover thei; ‘boil until soft; let them 
steep in a covered bowl, until needed ; plice the peaches and 
sugar alternately, in layers, ina porcelain kettle; Jet it warm 
up slowly, then strain the Kernéls and/add the water (tha 
kernels inay.lilso be ailded, if desired) ; let them boil slowly 
until the!peaches are clear and/teniler; it takes about half 
an-hour; then skim them out carefully, atid Jay them upott 
large, flat dishes; boil the syrup until itis:clean and ‘thick, 
about fifteen minutes; skim thoroughly, sis fast as'the scum 
rises; 1 jam two-thirds full of the’ cold proserved peaches; 
pour on the boiling syrup; when cold, place:brandied tissue- 
paper on’ the top, and cover the jar well with stout paper, 


To Lotile Green Gooseberries for Tarts — Cut off the tops anid 
tails of }some' gooseberries, which have not obtained their 
full growth, auld put them into widesnecked bottles, which 
have been well washed and dried, Cork-them) loosely, and 
set them in.a pan of cold water, which should be brought to 
boil very gradually. | Leave the gooseberties|to simmer, until 
they assume ja shrunken. appearance yithen take the bottles 
out, If they are not full, take’ the contents of one bottle to 
fill up the rest, and pour sufficient boiling wator into tho 
Dottles to cover the cherries. Cork the bottles closely, 
and tie a bladder oyer,the top, keeping them ina dry, cool 
place, till wanted. When required for tarts or puddings, 
Pour some of the water away,.and add as much sugarsag 
would ,be necessary. for fresh: fruit, which . thoy closely 
resemble in flayor and appearance. 


Torkato: Catsup—Cut one peck of ‘ripe tomatoes in halves, 
boil them in a lined saucepan, until the pulp is all dissolved, 
then strain thom jell, through achair sieve, and set the 
liquor on to-boilyadding,one ounco. salt, one ounce maco, 
one tablespoonful. of black pepper, one teaspoonful of red 
pepper, one tablespoonful of ground cloves, five of ground 
mustard; let them all boil together, for five or six hours, 
and stir them, most of the time. . Let the mixture stand 
eight or ten hours,/in.a enol place; add.one.pint of vinegar, 
and then bottle it; seal the corks, and keep in a cool, dark 
place. 


To Preserve Morello Cherries, Take the cherries when they 
are fully ripe, ‘and stone them; ‘weijgh together the juice 
andfruit; to bne;pound of them put half-pount clear brown. 
sugar, Boil tho chorries in 'juicé ‘for one hour and a-half; 
then add the sugar, and boil for as much longer'time; stir 
them occasionally, to prevent.their burning... Thoy-are ex- 
cellent for, pies, and should be stirred, for a.day or two, to 
keep the syrup from settling at the bottem. :Itis best to put 
them in rather small jars, for, the preserve ywill become acid, 
ifjexposed to the air when the jar is opened, if not soon used, 

Presevvett Quineds,Pare and quarter the quinees; ‘boil in 
enough water to keep them whole when they are fender, 
take-themioutyand, to}each pound of quinces,add one pound 
white (sugar; Jet them standywith the sugar on, until the 
nextday, when you will find the syrup as light and clear as 
amber; \put!them.in thé kettle, and let: them boil twonty 
minutes ;|they nover;getihard: The: water they were boiled 
in, may be used to make a jelly of theipatings ;addone 
pound white sugar to each pint of juice, and boil half-an- 
hour, « , 

* Chemy-Bownes-—Stone ani pit into a stone Jar thé cherties; 
place this far into ‘a pot, doritaining Water; sot it on the fire, 





-and let the water boil around the cherries until the juice is 
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extracted; thon strain tho juice, and to one gallon, put four { closo until cold. Isinglass would make it moro nourishing 
pounds sugar; put it into a kettle, and let it boil until all} for an invalid. Or the bread should bo yery slowly and 
souin has beon taken off, While boiling, add a pinch of all- |} thoroughly toasted, groat care being taken to proxont its 
spice and a fow blades of maco. Just bofore bottling, put to | burning in tho slightest degroa; cold water should thon. bo 
each gallon of, liquor, one quart of brandy and one quart { poured over it. Tt must stand somo timo before being uscd. 
of rum. A littlo isinglass (boing very strengthening) may be dissolved 

Blackberry Jelly.—Put tho fruit in a stono jar; set the jar } i tho wator. 
in a pot of cold water; put a fow small sticks on the bottom | Soones—Oné’ pounid Of flour, two pounds|of butter, two 
of tho pot, to keep the jar from breaking. . Whon tho water { teaspoonfuls baking-powder, half a teaspoonful of salt, a 
boils around tho jar, and the fruit is soft, take it out, and } little moro than half a pint: of milk, one teaspoonful 
squeeze out the juice by putting tho berries in a bag. To } pounded sugar (if liked sweot); rub tho Butter into tho 
each pint of juice, put one pound sugar; put it in a skillot, } flour, having proyiously added tho bakiug-powdor and salt; 
and when it comes to a boil, watch it that it does not burn, } thon mix into a yory light dough with the milk. Roll out 
Let it boil until it jellies. Tt takes about twonty minutes. | very lightly to the thickness of, half-an-inch, and cnt into 

Plums in. Vinegar—Gather the plumis with the stalks, prick } *hapes; bake on the overshelf in a quick oyen. This rocipo 
them with aneedio, and put thom, with layers of cloves and } 18 excellent, if carefully followed. 
cinnamon, into glass jars. For overy four pounds of plums, } Chicken Jelly—Half a raw chickon, pounded with a mallet, 
boil up two pounds of sugar, and ono quart of best vinogar, } bones and meat togethor; cold waver to cover it well, Heat 
and pour it warm over the plums. Next day, pour out tho | slowly, in a covered yessel, and let it simmer until tho moat 
vinegar, boil it up again, and pour oyortho fruit, This must | is in whito rags, and tho liquid reducod ono-half; strain and 
bo repeited a third time. Tie up with bladder, This pre- } press through a coarse cloth; season to taste, return to the 
serve improves much by. keeping. fire, and simmer fivo minutes longer; skim whon cool. 

Peach Butter.—Paro ripo peaches, and put them ina pro:} For Chilblains—A. solution of ,nitrate of silyer, diluted 
serving-kettle, with sufficient water to boil thom soft; thon | With water, has been found very efficacious, for it dries and 
mash them’ through a colander, removing tho stones. ‘To | heals thom rapidly. 
each quart of tho peach, put ono and a-half pounds of sugar, 
and boil vory slowly for one hour; stir ofton, and Keop it nanan 
from burning ;) put in stone or glass jars; seal tightly, and 
keep in acool place. esi va adeeray arate “PASHIONS FOR IULY..! 4 
can be used that do not ripon. ‘Fro, 1.—Hovsr-Dresa, or SaoxE-Coronen Foctann, Spot- 

te 

Piokled Cherrits—Picke over your cherriea, and rémove all | TE WIT" Rxp—Tho front of thlo sleirt ia mado of gaged 
tho spocked ones. Put them fiito a jar, atid pour ovor thom ; UUNCeS of plain, sthoKe-colored silk, a8 {4 also tho gaged 
a8 muich hot vinogar andl sugar as will eovor thom? to ack ; fFOHE Of'tho corsage and the onffs. Tho rest of tho dross is 
gallon of vinogar, allow fottr potinds Wagar, Boil and slkimi } Of the foulard, simply draped. The corsage is V-shaped in 
it, and pour it hot over the fruit, Let it stand a wock, ther § “8% 
pour off tho vinegar and boil it ns'boforo; pour it hot over} Fra.1.—Visrrrnc-Dress, or Mave Bengarrxe.—Tho front 
the chorries the second timo, As-soon as they aro cold;\tio } #ha' sides are laid in kilt-plaits, but the front iv caught to- 
thom closely, gothor by four pieces of cream-colored surah silk, caught up 

Blackberry Cordial:—Two quarts'of' blackberry Juteo, one ; 2 to middle of edéh /plédo; ‘the Baek of ‘the skirt is simply 
Poul oat-eugar, four’grited htm hl ironnd | ed; tho doep-pointed: asqueswaist 1s tHimmed with 
cinnamon, quartor-ounce ground’ cloves, and quartor-ounce { ™4UYe Paxsementeria.and| opens with lappels in the front; 
ground allspico; sinimor those all together; for thirty mini } !Fee-@artor’ elooves; Teghorn hat, trimmod with laco and 
utes, in the saucepan, tightly covered, to'prevont evaporation s | periati Keates 

; 
' 























strain through a cloth, when’ ¢ol,!and then add one pint of } Fra. 11.—Vistrtxo-Dniess, or Creast-Cororen Suran Sink. — 
tho vory bost French brandy. Dottle and cork tightly. The front has four deep flotinces, gathered in the middle of 
Chirrant Jelly:—Strip your eurrints off tho stem, ‘ind put | 8M 60 a8°t8 form A ptiT abovo each flouico; the back is 
them into astone jar; sot the jar into a pot of wator; let the,} immed with narrow knife-plaited ruffles, and tho skirt is 
water boil around tho jar until the juico is extracted from tho | &*tistiéally draped 'tho bodice is full in front, and has many 
currants, then strain the juice through a coarse muslin bag. | °l8° gagings, reaching to the ond of the long point; a 
To ono pint of juico; pat one pound sugar; when dissolved,,| 10sely-plaited fold of lavender-tolored surah finishes tho 


Jet it boil, and skim it; when it stiffens, take it off. Boil it | bottom of the bodice, and is arranged with tho drepery at 
about twenty: minutes, the back} "nécktie' of thé samo silk. ‘Tho large chtp hat is 


Tailation' Guava Jolly:<"Tws pattd apples, to’ono of quiices | HBC4 With lavender silk, and has Javender-colored plumes, 
stow tho apples ‘nd! quitices soparately, as the latter, being | _ F#- 1¥—Canntace-Drrss, oF Deticare: Buvz, O1rve, axD 
tough, require longer’ edoking: ‘The apples should be of an | P!NK Brocapep Sruk, worn over a plain olivo silk skirt, 
acid naturo. Put thom’ together, with an équal quantity of ; immed in front with chenille fringe, in which the colors 
Joaf-sugar; boil till allithe fruit Will smash tigaitist the aida | Of the brocade are sven; tho bodice is coat-shaped, and tho 
of tho stewpan, then strain, and putithem into ‘pots, with | @rpery is arranged in ati fhiescribablo way, as all well- 
brandy, papora pyeritbem. draped garments aro done, on tho figure, to suit tho style of 


pa the person for whom they are intended. In tho ruffle at tho 
Sei sunita fromenBw tata deh Berrie Stow! the Werriew $7. ss hvoll asin the artffery, Hits allk appearah Dione oe 
until quite;done, pross|out’ the juice, and'syeigh it; add one 
* ‘Tuscan straw, trimmed with a wreath of large roses, shaded 
pound powdorsd loaf-sugar to overy pint of juico; boilyekim, } 69 ty rd toy lc, darker sti 
and stir, until the'sugar is dissolved, tmd:until the juice will | "7 a ” 
Jelly, when dropped on to a cold dish; a little dissélved isin= Fio. v.—Hovse-Dnras, oF Dgurcare Tox Corbin, Fia- 
jplase nay bo sided rep Gavzr, oven Lyox-Coonrp,S1xx.—The gauzo is 
poe used only on the front of the skirt and bodice; the back of 
‘MISOKLLANEOUS. ; the skirt, as well as the deop-pointed bodice, and half-sleeves, 
Toast and Water-—Hold a small piece of broad before the } re of the silk. The bodice is equare {n front, and, with tho 
fire until it is the color of mahogany, but do not let it hum. { Sleeves, is trimmed with crépe Jisse.- 
Put it in ajug and pour boiling water upon it, cover it down Fie, vi.—Teaveting-Dress, oy Dank, Fawn-Cotonrp 
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PIER ADA RAR ARDEA RRA 
Bfor,—The lower part of tho skirt is kilted; above this, the ; mer; dill nothing can be prettier for a house-dress, as the 
drapery has but’ slight fullness, “The Princess over-dress | drapery’ fills so kracefully. Pongeés, foulards, surahs, 
Opens in front,’ over this drapery, and is Simply looped in | bunitings, de bége, as well as batiste, Swiss mull, jaconets, 
the buck; itis faced with a striped, brown silk, ‘The cape, | percales, momie cloths, and lawns, are all equally popular 
Which does not quite | teach to the waist, tie in front, with } for warm’weather, ‘The beauty of all cotton goods depends, 
hows and ends of the ‘striped silk, henimed, ribbon-width. { yery much, on the making, the trimming, and drapery, 
The sume silk trims the cape, aud forms the cbllar. Brown | Thicy sdetii to require mote care, to make them stylish, thant 
straw hat, trimmed with brown yelvet, and long, gilt pin. “| 4 silk or a woolen material. ‘The gay, striped, or shaced 
y Silks, of whith our Paris correspondent speaks, and which 
We have mentioned before, are most dangerous things, in the 
hands of a person without taste. ‘It requires all the intui- 
tive knowledge of a fitst-class, French dressmaker, to keop 
adress of them from looking Vulgar. Tt is almost impos- 
Sible, too, for a person witha good eye for color, to endure 
sonie Of the bonnets, trintmel with these ombye or shaded 
ribbons, For a person with but a few dresses in her ward- 
robe, it is much safer to adhere to black, white, and soft 
grays, oF alinond-colorg; these are always lady-like, and can 
be Varied by knots of ribbons Or flowers. Black is so wilt 
Yersally becoming, that" it must always Ve ‘popular; and 
black lace, as well as black grenadiie dresies, are among 
the favorites of the best-dressed people. 

Greniidines are sometimes worn over colored dresses, stich 
as dark-red und old-goltl, and are very dressy. | 

The old-fashioned, dotted "Swiss riull is now preferred, by 
many young ladies, to the jaconet dress, which requires £0 
much time aud’ care to laundry; as the dotted mull, with 
care, will wear a long time. 

Tt is’ impossible “to désciibe tho make of percales and 
chinitzes, No matter how beautiful the color or pattern may 
be, if not trimmed ‘with’ style, they are never becoming, 
though’ extremely useful, ‘They require much ruffling, to 
look well, as a rule. 

Whilé pointed bodicés are very fashionable, round waists 
aré, ‘also, popular; in fact, anything may be.worn, in these 








Figo. vi.—Wanxine-Daess, or Gray Most: Crorn, Spor} 
mep wittt Danx AND Liat Buvr.—the bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with @ side-plaited ruffle, with two bands of 
dark-blue'silk on it. Knots of light-blue and dark-blue rib- 
hon extend down each side of wrinkled aprou-front. ‘the 
back ig draped. The pointed bodice, of the figured :momie 
cloth, has a dark-blue, plaited, silk vest, with collar and cuffs 
of the same. Bonnot, of gray straw, lined with blue, and 
trimmed with’a wreath of roses, 





‘Fig. yur. —Hovse-Dress, or Cnran-Cororep, Frencn 
BunviNa, For.A Youya Lany,—he skirt ix box-plaited, and 
the paniers are edged with a satin ruffle; the bodice is 
gathered, and the collar is of satin, edged with lace; the 
Swiss belt is of satin, as are, also, the cuffs, edged with lace, 
on the three-quarter sleeves, 


¥io, 1x,—Evenrya-Dress, or Winte Nux’s Veruxc—The 
very bottora of the skirt has a narrow, knife-plaited ruflle. 
The ekirt is laid in box-plaits, which are allowed to flow 
loose, about a quarter ofa yard froin the bottom, und so form 
aflounce, which is edged with Spanish lade, The Princess 
bodice is square, buck and’ front, and, with the sleeves, is 
trimmed with Spanisl lace. Tho drapery, Uelow the bodice, 
is laid in upright folds, and’falls gracefully at thé back. 


Fics. X, AxD x1.—Frovr any BAck or 4 Sxastpe Cos- 
ruae.—Dark-blie summer ergo Or cambric may be used for 
this costume, and the braid may he either white or red. 
This braid is sown on to a color that contrasts with the ; days of changing and varying tastes. 
dress, but the same fabric. Short, kilted skirt; Laveuse § BoNNers anv Hats are in as great a yariety as dresses, 
polonnise, fastened down the centre with buttons that match } ONly what is becoming need be studied. Some are pokes, 
the braid in color. ‘The polonaise isturned up all round { coming far over the face; others, the tiniest bits of capotes, 
the figure, and falls iit double drapery at the back. Large, | that show half of the top of the head. 


sailor collar, and deep cuffs to match. Tuscan straw hut,{ PAanasors are usually large; but smaller ones are, by no 
dimméd-with'tho tame colors ad tho'dreee! means, out of fashion, A lace trimming ou tho edge is 
general, however. 

Sonie extravagant women are cutting up their Indian 
shails, to make into wraps. ‘The fashion will, most praba- 
Vly, be a fleeting one; and the more economically inclined 
are using Freich shawls/or new Paisley shawls, which, as 
thé name indicates, are made in Scotland. ‘The real Paisley 

¥ia, x111—Paumnine Costumy, of chestnut-brown, sum-} shawl is wool and cotton, and 1g brochéd exactly ike the 
mer camel's-hair, trimmed with a silk of a rmther lighter { ordinary broché shawl ‘The Paisley shaw! ns either a 
shade of brown. ; The plaited, camel’s-hair skirt is trimmed | tack or white, plain centre, and a border of palms, in grays 
with band of the sik.,..The polonaice is turned yp, washer. | and’ black, and a few threads of blue and réd, giving a dull- 
woman style, in front, with the, silk, aud-has a draped tunic | gray effect, ‘There are shawls, called Paldley, now in the 
at th buck; a-silk cord and. tassel is tied at the side. ‘The } market, all’ wool; which’ look like broché shawls, in all 
Pelering has, eilk-lined hood, and is gathered in the centre. } éotore, and brochéd all ‘ever; but they aro’ not the real 
The sleeves are turned, at the wrists, with the silk. Brown | paistoy stiawl 
felt bat, trimmed with a cerd and tassel. 





Fig, xm. —Warnrne-Daess, oF Srey axp Pras Bas 
misre, Tiamep wit Exmnorpeny.—Kilted skirt; paniors 
edged with lace, and draped at the back witha sash. Basque 
Bodice, with large collar, White chip hat, trimmed with 
lurge, brown feathers, \ 


‘Fin. xtv.—Coanse, Brack Straw’ Boxxex, with the brim DIB oO 
lined -Vith heliotrope satin, worked with dark-red beads, 
The bow at the top, and the strings, are of Lieliotrope-colored 
xibbon, ‘aced with dark-red, 

Fie. x.—SrRaw Bonner, or Sear-Brown Coxor, and trim- 
med witli one of the new satin ribbons, shaded from seal- 
brown to bége-color. ‘The lining is of the satne color. The 
Jange cluster’ of flowers is composed of lilics-of-the-valley 
and mighonétte, 


OUR PARIS LETTER, 
Rue bes Perirs Cums. 


‘Tux fashions vary, rapidly and continually. Novelties are 
being perpetually introduced, and toilettes of the wildest 
eccentricity, are seen sidle by sidé with those of the severest 
simplicity. Fashion, too, Seems to have gone backwards, in 
search of novelties. Robe dresses and skirts, with three 
Fig. xvt—Tosean Straw Bower, trimmed with abow of | powices, recall the styles of thirty years ago, while the poke 


yellow ribbon on the top of the crown, fastened down with | bonnets, and huge fans, belong to an epoch even more 
agilt pin and a gay bird. ‘The strings are of yellow satin, distant, 


‘The latest craze is for striped eilke, in the gayest possible 
conibinations, which, somchow, are prevented, by the taste of 


GeNEnat Rewanks.—The fine Woollen matetials are so 
soft and thin, that they are suitable for wear nearly all sum- 
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tho French designers, from looking, flashy or salami } sticks being of wood, and the leaf of gaily-tinted percale, the 
‘Those silke are all in the soft, satin-finished surah, which 5 | design,, in somo. cases, being heightened with gold thread, 
popular material seems to have dethroned all other forms of } These designs are, usually, Watteau. scenes, set amid bright. 
silk goods, for every-day wear. Even Lyous satin is seldom }{ hued arabesques. These large fans are yery. graceful and 
seen, excépt in ball-dresses, while faille is uNerly and } picturesque, for watering-place wear; but are nither un- 
entirely dethroned, I doubt if the first-class Parisian dress- | wieldy for the opera, or for receptions, 

makers send out ono faille dress each in the season, unless it i Silkk stockings are now adorned with open-work, in the 
be to fill an American order. But to return to the striped { most. delicate and lace-like patterns, imaginable, and this 
surahs, I must say, that when well-made, and worn by a } open-work is embroidered in silk, to match the stocking, 
stylish lady, they have a very striking effect. They.are worn } with arabesque designs, or small flowers. These stockings 
wholly untrimmed, except by draperies of the stuff itself, } are yery costly, and are very beautiful, Bracelets of gold 
Stripes of different shades of orange and brown are seen } are now a good deal worn, with visiting toilettes; they are 
together, as are olso dull shades of green. with dark-red, and } either plain, flat bands of burnished gold, or elso, of the 
the shaded stripes, that our grandmothers used. to wear, are } serpent shape. They aro clasped over the long gloves now 








also in vogue, Sometimes, the corsage, and skirt draperies } 
are of the striped surah, while the skirt itself is in some 
contrasting color or material. 

Lace dresses, both, in black and white, are coming very 
mmch into yogue, and will, probably, be even more popular, 
as the season advances. They will be charming for watering- 
place wear, in the United States. ‘They are composed of lama 
lace, about a finger-length in depth, set in full rufiles;on a 
short skirt, of cither black or white silk, to match the lace. 
A wide scarf, of watered silk, also matching the lace in color, 
ig draped. around the skirt. The corsage is composed of lace, 
lined with silk. ‘These dressos are wade short, for dinner- 
weay, or for small parties, and. are extremely elegant and 
tasteful. 

Here are somo dresses, gotten up for a young Austrian 
countess, and recently. worn by her, at, the ftles given in 


c0 unjversally worn. An all-black toilette, for visiting, or 

} ihe ‘theatre, worn will long, black kid’ gloves, oud sot off 

with’ a single knot of red roses, in the hat or bonnet, 

and with gold bracelets, worn over tho gloves, is the very 

height of style, if of handsome niaterials and fashionably 

} made. It has, also, the merit of belig universally becoming. 
Luvox H, Hooper. 





CHILDREN'S FASHIONS. 

Fig, 1—Grnr's Dryss, or Buvz Laws.—Tho bottom is 
trimmed with, a rufile,.on which threo rows of white braid 
are run, and headed by a puffing, shirred, and finished by a 
{ narrow ruffle aboye it, The. bodice and sleeves are, also, 


honor of the marriage of Prince Rudolph. A ball-dress, of } Shirred, Dine sash. Hat, of coarse; white straw, trimmed 


white eatin, is brocaded. with lilies-of-the-valley, in. silver, 
The corsage and train are composed of this brocade, the 
underskirt being of whitesatin, and covered with three wide 
flounces of fine point-lace, put in very full, Each flounce 
is headed with a fringe of lilies-of-the-valley, in silyer, The 
low-necked and short-sleeved comage is trimmed with lace 
and fringe, to correspond with the skirt. A dinner-dress 
was in black silk ganze, the skirt being crossed transversely 
in front, with three full, wide raffles of black Chantilly lace, 
cach headed with an embroidered band, in floss silks, the pat- 
tern boing red and white roses. The long train iscoyered with 
draperies of the gauze, over which fail long trailing garlands 
of red and white rosebuds; these, garlands are continued 
from the waistto the skist-hem. Theskirt is finished around 
the edge with.a finger-wide plaited flounce of rose-red surah, 
over which falls a full ruffle of wide Chantilly lace. Across 
the low-necked corsage is set, transversely, a garland of red 
and white rosebuds. A third dress is in satiu, of the new 
and delicate yellow, called the Aida. A morning-robe, for 
the same lady, is made in the loose peignoir style; it is com- 
posed of pale blue plush, faced with pale yellow plush, The 
sleeves are slashed, up the inside of the arm, 50 as to show. 
puffs of pale blue satin, and are caught together with cords 
of pale blue and yellow, The robe. is cut stmight up tho, 
centre of the back breadth, to allow of the escape of a long, 
full train of palo blue satin. 

Changeable surahs are much worn, combined with the 
shaded silks, whereof I wrote in my last. Donnets of the 
poke shape, in black net, embroidered thickly with jet, are 
greatly in favor with’ very fashionable ladies. They are 
trimmed with a gingle. cluster of pink, or of crimson 
roses, placed. at one side of the crown. Hats, composedyof 
black-headed Jace, and with large jet beads fringing tho 
front, are shown, and are, ery becoming for youthfs, 
blondes. Large Gainsborongh, hats are still worn; bet aro 
less popular, than during past seasons. [lack surah para- 
sols, lined with black or white silk, and trimmed with black, } 
or white lece,are much liked. ‘There is an attempt made to; : 
revive the gicantic fans of the eighteenth. contury; bnty as 








Jets ali those shown in Paris, are imported from, Vienua. } 


They are made in a thoroughly demi-toilette style, the 


with blue ribbon and a pink rose. 


Fro, 1—Lrrrur Gint’s Dress, or Dark-Brur Bustixe— 
} The skirt, as well as the over-dress, is laid in box-plaits, and 
} trimmed with narrow, white braid; the front of the over- 
aress fastens back, with a button at the side, and shows the 
plaited skirt. Square, sailor collar. Straw hat, trimmed 
with blue ribbon, and blue and white floss pompons. 


Fic. 1.—Bor's Sosorer Surr, or Gray Twren—Trousers 
Ioose, below the knee, and trimmed at the sides with black 
braid; Spanish-cut jacket, trimmed with braid, and worn 
over a loose, linen shirt; wide, white collar, with red neck: 
tie, Gray straw hat, trimmed with red ribbon, 











OUR PURCHASING AGENCY, 

After many tirgent requests, ie hate established @ Purchasing 
Agency, for the accommodation of alt peréons in want of any 
Kind of goods. Everything ts purchased, with taste and discre- 
tion, by an experienced buyer) at the loivest possible prices. 
} Special attention ix given to bverig article bought ; and Ue Uist in- 
} cludes - Ladiev; remet? and ‘Children’s Ue Wedding 


Presents, ete. 

Ladies wishing drestes, cloths, satires, ulsters, or underwear, 
bysending bust: and: roaist measure, length of skirt in front, and 
giving general directions as to material and color, their orders will 
be promplly attended to, at the lowest prices: 

The advantages gained by all persons sendirig’ their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
who have been, served since it has been established, in the saving. 
of money, time, and trouble, 

Seomples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents... Circulars, con~ 
} taining full particulars, and mode of doing business, will be sent, 
{ free to any one teriting for them. Remember all are served, not 
only oitr subscribers, bul any one else in want of goods or wear- 

} tag apparel. Address all communications for ow Purchasing 


Agency to 
MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. BOX 1626; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MODES PARISIEI 


Peterson's Magazine —Rugust, 1681. 





CHENILLE EMBROIDERY: ON SATIN. 

































































ORELIA AND HER AUNT. [Sce the Story, “ Orelia’s Avnt.} 
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OUT-OF-DOOR COSTUMES. 
















































































GARDEN-PARTY DRESSES. 




































































NEW STYLES FOR OUT-OF-DOOR DRESSES, 
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‘TYLES FOR WALKING DRE! 
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POPPY FOR TEA-CLOTH. NAME FOR MARKING. BUTTON HOLE. 


























EDGING FOR UNDER-LINEN. NAME FOR MARKING. 











NO SIR! 


SPANISH BALLAD. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 









































































































Words and Music Arranged by . A.M. WAKEFIELD. 
VOICE. — =— ie ee 
Allegretto cap spirito. 
Se a 
a 
PIANO. em: 
cee A 
es = a 
‘o- = 
—— ee a a 
3 S- a —— — : -S—] 
= Coe ene ee 2 a 
1. Oh tell me one thing, tell me tra - ly, Tell me 
38: 2. My fa -ther was a Span-ish mer - chant, And be - 
e —— = = a 
= oa = + SSS +. =F 
== 
es ses 
<a SS eres he eee 
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is why you scornme so, Tell me why, when ask’d a 
fore he went to sea, He told me to be sure and 
4 = = SS 
— ES a a a SS 
6 ss Ss eS SS 
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Se me 























NO SIR! 


=a —————— 
se 
ead ne an 


question, You will always answer no? 
answer No! To all you said to me— No Sir! 















































































































































no sir! no sir! no sir! 
eel 
Sears mars ee 2S ee 
= t + = ———_ Se ae 
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i no Sir! no sir! no sir! 3 no! Fre. 




























































































3. If when walking in the garden, 4. If when walking in the garden, 
Plucking flow'rs all wet with dew, I should ask you to be mine, 
Tell me will you be offended, And should tell you that I love you, 
If I walk and talk with you? Would you then my heart decline ? 


No sir! ete. No Sir! etc. 





















































































































































THE FASHIONABLE BATHING DRESSES. 
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} So she married the handsome, reckless artist, 
‘and for a month he did not drink a drop. Then 
H his old appetite came on with redoubled fury, and 
| the tears and complaints of his wife were of no 
| avail. For two years, he lived, growing more and 
more the slave of his appetite, until he fell from 
his chair, and died, in a fit of apoplexy. 

Bessie was only eighteen, when this happened, 
{ and Archie was three years her senior; but she 
seemed much older, from her self-dependence 
i and maturity of thought. She cheered, upheld, 

and encouraged him, who, at first, nearly broke 
* down under the shame. 

«Jt won't do to give way,” she said. “We 
are poor. You must work. You can be a great 
Sartist, if you will) I must take a place in a 

: x school. I shall, probably, begin my duties week 
HE went behind his chair, and said, after next. We must work together, Archie.” 
sympathetically, ‘Are you tired, } Archie went straight to his studio. ‘Bessie 

) Archie?”’ ; } was right,” he said, ‘I was a coward to think 
CoD «“Yes—tired and discouraged. My H of giving up.”’ 
picture is far from my ideal of what I fancied it} So the days and weeks and months rolled by. 
would be; and the old, terrible gloom seems { Bessie secured the hoped. for place in a ward 
settling down upon me again. Iwas born under } school, and Archie's earnings, sometimes more, 
an ill star, Bessie, and have, perhaps, inherited } sometimes less, added to her own, managed to 
failure as my life’s portion.’” clear up all outstanding debts, and keep the little 

Bessie Wilmot put her kind, brown palms upon ; household together. 


his hot brow, and stroked it gently. } Meantime, all Archie’s spare moments were 


“You are overworked,” she said, ‘You will} given to a picture, which he hoped might win « 
feel better to-morrow, after a good night’s rest. i place in the art exposition, which was to be held 
You have, already, recognition from the best} a few months later. 
artists, not only in the west, but in the east.” | To-night, the old gloom find settled upon him. 

Bessie Wilmot’s mother had married Archibald } But Bessie’s soothing words rallied him once more, 
Andrews’ futher, six years previous to the opening} and his cheerfulness returned ; returned, and 
of our story. He had been a widower, for many ; with it came the thought, that had come to him 
years. Archie was handsome, improyident, and, } often of late—that of asking Bessie for a nearer 
alas! often drank to excess. But his oaaeang| relation than the one he now held. 
manners, had won the fancy of Bessie’s mother, } And go he had spoken, and she had answered, 
a weak, imaginative woman, who fancied she had } and they went. on their way as of old; only that, 
found, at last, the heroic destiny she had missed | perhaps, there was a new light in Bessie’s eyes, 
in earlier life—that of rescuing a gifted man from } and a softar color on her cheek, when she heard 


his debasing habits, by the spell of her love. } Archie’s step; and she broke out into little 
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snatches of song now and then, 
and did not tire so easily at her 
tasks. 

At last the time came when 
Archie's picture was finished. 
Everybody, who saw it, was 
delighted with it. Bessie’s 
heart throbbed to hear its 
praises. At the exhibition it- 
self, the picture was equally 
successful, and drew for Archie 
the gold medal. He came home 
radiant. Bessie met him in the 
hall. " 

Tt was Saturday, and she was 
not in school. She had been 
restless and uneasy all day, 
knowing how greatly Archie 
would be affected, for good or 
ill, by the fate of his picture. 

When he came in, her heart 
leaped with emotion, for, she 
saw by his face, and knew by 
his carringe, that he had suc- 
ceeded. She went forward to 
meet him, with a glad cry. 

He reached out his arms, and 
drew her close to his heart, and 
for the first time in their years 
of association, he kissed her lips. I was about to close my house, and go away for 

“Tam successful,” he’ said, “and I owe it all} the summer with my daughter, who has-been 
to you, dear.” applying herself too closely to her art studies 

Then he let her go, but all of life had been } the last year, and needs change. We will come 
glorified for her, in that brief moment. ito you, and remain as long as my poor sister 

When she went to her room that night, she § needs us.” 
looked at her reflection in the mirror, as fondly Bessie was delighted at the idea of her cousin's 
as a mother looks upon her child. } companionship. She had not seen her, since the 

“He kissed you,” she whispered, “and you } two were children, but remembered she was near 
must be fair—though you were the plainest face pe own age, and a very bright, pretty child. 
in the world before, his kiss would have made you} An occasional correspondence had been kept 
fair and sweet, I know.’ And in truth she was up between the two, often interrupted by an 
very fair that hour; love had lit the gray eyes } interval of years. Since her second marriage, 
with sudden glory, and the color in cheek and } Bessie’s mother had requested her daughter not 
lip was like a carnation. to write to her sister, as she did not want her to 

Bessie’s mother, a weak, complaining invalid, know of her mistake and disgrace, for a second 
ever since the death of her husband, now became } time. 
seriously ill, requiring constant attention; and,{ “She objected to my marriage with your father, 
in this strait, Bessie wrote to her mother’s only ! Bessie, because he had nothing but a handsome 
living relative, a sister, a widow, living in a ; face to recommend him, and I am sure she would 
distant city. } be very much disgusted if she knew what I had 

““My mother Speaks of you constantly,” she ; done in my maturity. She married for money, 
wrote. ‘She feels sure she cannot live many © and always wanted me to. She had no romance, 
months longer, and she wants to see you before | orsentiment about her, and never understood me.” 
she dies. Come, if you can, and remain with us , So Bessie had not written: but now, with the 
to the end.” } shadow of approaching death upon her, the desire 

The answer came by return mail. H to see her only sister rose strong within her, and 

“Twill come as soon as I can pack my trunks. ' she asked that the letter might be written, 
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A few cee later fey came. “The stately jand meee with jtiie sometimes Archie’s 
mother in widow's weeds—the fair, sweet daugh- } patrons, went to his studio, to see some new 
ter, who took Bessie to her heazt at once, and } picture, just finished, and on exhibition there for 
made her feel that she had found a sister, instead | the first time. 

of a cousin in her. |  Bessie’s heart leaped with delight as she heard 

Lisle Stanton was an unspoiled child of fortune. | her cousin’s appreciative words of praise, after 
She had been the idol of her parents and teachers, } a forenoon spent in Archie's studio. 
and a pet in society. Without being beautiful, This girl, with her fine artistic tastes, and her 
she was what people called “ charming,’’/and her ; enthusiasm, was just the friend Archie needed 
greatest charm lay in her perfectly sweet dis- ; near him to cheer and inspire. 
position, and rare good breeding, which passed; “I know nothing about his art,” she said to 
for wonderful simplicity of manners—the first } } Lisle, “and he knows I do not; and when he is 
requisite of good breeding. * blue and discouraged, and dissatisfied with his 

She had not as classic a cut of feature as Bessie, } 3 work, I can only repeat the praises of others, 
nor as finea stature; but she had a rounder ; band try to cheer him in a general way. I am so 
contour, a softer bloom, exquisite hands and ; glad you are here, for, now he has a footing in 
arms, and that nameless charm that breathes ; the world of artists, I want him to go higher. 
from a happy heart and 2 loving nature. 3 and he is so liable to have a season of gloom, as 

She was a fine art scholar, and had made it a} dark and despairing, as his recent hopes have 
specialty. She drew and painted, with unusual ; been fair. One extreme follows the other with 
skill. She was, therefore, in perfect sympathy him. i haye been dreading the day when the 
with Archie, and her enthusiasm over his work, ; { {sep came—but now you may be able to avert 
lent him renewed Jife and courage. Often she } Be with him as much as you can, Lisle, and 

: interest him in new ideas. 
You have no comprehen- 
sion how terrible his sea- 
sons of meloncholy are— 
they are almost insanity ; 
and I think eyery effort 
should be made to avert 
their recurence, as are 
made for unfortunate peo- 
ple, who suffer from cli- 
mate-fevers, or malaria, 
periodically.” 

Lisle listened, and never 
for one moment, imagined 
that Bessie was speaking 
with more than a sister's 
interest in Archie 
Andrews; for so, oddly 
enough, or naturally 
enough, she had associated them in her mind. 
She had a vague idea that the two had been 
reared together since childhood and that their 
interest in each ocher was very like that of an 
actual brother and sister. 

When, one day Archie looked after Bessie, as 
she passed through the room, and, with a tremor 
in his voice, said, ‘“ God bless her—all I am, or 
muy be, I owe to her, Miss Stanton.” Lisle 
thought nothing strange of it. Many a brother 
said that of a gentle sister's influence. 

Lisle had seen a good deal of society; she had 
always had plenty of attention. But she had 
never known daily association with any man, 
save her father, before. She had her favorites, 
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but she hs ud neyer seen her ideal. Now that she itn Rane Bessie’s pation died. Then came 
was released from all conventional restraint, and ; the question of the future. Mrs. Stanton and 
in almost hourly companionship with a handsome, } Lisle would return home in a month, and they 
gifted young man, whose tastes ran in the same } urged Bessie to go with them. Bessie was too 
channel as her own, she felt a new emotion / weak and tired to make any plans, and acquiesced 
growingin herheart. She was no unsophisticated ; to all they said. Yet, she wondered a litile, why 
girl—she was a woman, and she knew what} Archie did not speak out, and tell them he had 
this feeling was. She knew she was growing to } other plans for her future. It had neyer occurred 
loye Archie Andrews. ) to her, that he had any intention of allowing her 

She did not shrink from the knowledge. She ; to go away from him. 
believed him to be free, and it did notseeman; One day, as Autumn drew on, she had been 
immodest thing to her, to think that he might} out for several hours, attending to some pur- 
love her in return. 3 chases for her long neglected wardrobe. She 

He was poor—but that did not matter, She was} had come in unobserved by any one, and, too 
an heiress in her own right, and would be glad’ tired to go up to her own room, she had 
to share her wealth with 
him. So she dreamed 
her first beautiful love- 
dream, and the summer 
days went by. 

July came, and with it 
Bessie’s vacation. But 
her mother required al- 
most her whole time now, 
and Lisle and Archie 
were left to entertain 
each other. 

Archie was doing fine 
work, and was more 
cheerful and entertaining | 
than Bessie had ever 
known him. 

“Tam so glad you are 
hear, dear, for Archie's 
sake, if for no other rea- 
son,” Bessie said to her, 
one night. “I am so 
much occupied now, he 
would be very lonely 
but for you, and I fear, 
very melancholy. He has 
not had a ‘ blue’ season since you came.”” ; dropped down upon a lounge in an alcove, behind 

There was no shadow of fear in Bessie’s heart. } the lace curtains. 

Was not Archie her yery own—were they not ; She fell asleep almost as soon as she had 
linked together by every tie, tender and sacred? { touched the lounge. She was awakened, awhile 
Had they not suffered together, and wept together, } after, by the sound of Archie’s voice. Lisle was 
and worked and struggled up into the light of seated in front of the fire-place, for there was just 
hope and love together? And had not Archie chill enough in the air fora little fre. Her work 
taken her in his arms and kissed her, and said % had fallen in her lap, and she was looking down. 
all that he was, he owed to her? $ shyly ; for Archie was seated beside her, eagerly 

How, then, could she fear another woman’s / talking to her. 
influence—and that one, her own loved Lisle. } “Lisle, Lisle,” he was saying, “ what is there 
Lisle who had riches, and a world of suitors in} in the blood and brain of you that does all this? 
her own degree? The thought would have } The touch of your garments—the sound of your 
seemed the wildest folly. to her. Archie and } yoice thrills through every nerve. I could dare 
Lisle were mental companions, counsellors in art, 3 such things—defy such things for you; and the 
sympathetic friends. - lightest quiver of your eyelids were wealth 
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enough to pay for the loss of all the world beside. 
This yearning, burning hour, I would push back 
the truest. heart on earth, undo from mine, the 
patient, helpful hands that have raised me from 
the'very dust, to: find your own held out to me, 
and your lips waiting for my own. -Oh, I am 
mad, mad—but you must save me, Lisle—you 
must not let’ me commit so cruel ‘a: ‘sin—do Iso 
great a wrong!” 

There wasa moment’s terrible silence—terriblé 
to the man, whose heart and conséienée were at. 
war—terrible to the woman, who dimly+under- } 
stood that a barrier lay between her and! the man’ 
she loved—terrible to the) listener in the aléove, 
who knew the dearest hopé of her life was gone 
out in darkness forever. 

Then Lisle, who had been listening, with down- 
cast eyes, looked upand spoke, almost with a gasp. 

“Do you mean,’’»she began,' § do you mean 
that another—” 

, Archie hurried to ‘finish ‘the ‘broken Sentence. 
“mean that I am under bonds to dnother, ‘Lisle 
—to the truest woman on eatth: There has been 
no formal engagement; only it ‘thas beén/under- 
stood between us; for a! long tinie. All I'am; I 
owe.to her; and I never: dreanied that Paid not 
give her the best I had!'to give, until ‘you camel 
And then—ch! God forgivg me—but 'the!thought 
of making any woman but; you'my wife, Lisle; is 
maddening... You jhave: grown'to fill my life, om 
heart, my soul. So great, so mighty, so ab | 
sorbing a passion, must have found a response } 
in your breast, Lisle—but you must help me‘to 
be strong. I am going away for a time. Take} 
Bessie home with you; after a féw months or a! 
year, I will return and, fulfil my word of honor. : 
I shall be stronger then? 

And Lisle’s answer‘eame, low, tremulous, yet 
clear and distinct; ‘as they rose’and’ moved away 
from the tortured listener, and Jeft the room. 

“With all my soul and strength, T love you, 
Archie; and with all my'soul and strength) will | 
I help you’to be strong, ‘and do right; and God | 
be with both of us.” 

Bessie, when she found herself alone,’ ‘crept 
out into the hall;'took her garden-hat from the 
rack, and stole away in the twilight. She felt‘ 
she must be alone, to fight out her batile; and 
she sought a favorite spot, by the river, where | 
she often had gone before. Here, she sat down} 
on the bank, and with her chin resting on her 
hand, and looked out on the fading day. No one 
was near. No one was in sight, exceptva sélitary 
boatman, already disappearing around a turn in 
the river. But she saw nothing, not even the! 
sunset, that she seemed to be absorbedin No 


wvonder! She had come to where we all come, 
Vor. LXXX.—8, 


i corigltine choi oniecen nc ooiRecaeshaeen in our lives—first or last, sooner or 
later—her Garden of Gethsemane. For 
| All those who journey, soon or late, 
Must pass within the garden's gate— 
‘Must kneel alone’ in darkness there, 
To battle with some fietce despair. 

In the morning, if she was strangely white and 
hollow-eyed; it was not ‘wondered at, She had 
been overworked, hev aunt said. 

“We will take you home with us, dear, and 
you shall be nursed back to strength and health, 
in‘a little while,” her atnt said, soothingly. 

But Bessie only smiled, wearily. FY 

A week later, at the tea-table} ‘Archie announced 
his'interded departure for the west. 

‘**You‘haye ‘all ‘made your preparations for 
departure,” he said, ‘and I have been of what 
usé I can be. Now, I want to go prospecting a 
litile) and think Iwill rum away, for 2 month or 
two. A’ party'of my’ friends start for Denver, in 
the morning, and will go camping in the moun- 
tains. Ihave promised to accompany them.’ 

After Lisle had gone to her room, that night, 
Bessie tapped on her door, and entering, she sat 
down on ihe side of Her’eousin’s' couch. 

‘Lisle, dear)? she’ ) began. “T want you to do 
a painful ‘duty for me.” 

«Well? Lisle queried, wonderingly. 

“J want ‘you to take a message for me, if you 
will, to Archie—” he hesitated, and then went 
on, hurriedly ; 

«Some time ago, when Archie was very de- 
Spondent*and gloomy, he made some sort of a 
ESTO tome. We have always been yery dear 
to each other—very near. He was so easily 

{ depressed or discouraged, that I dared not tell 

{him how impossible! Such a-union would be—how 

how lacking I’ was’ in “all, save a sisterly 

{ affection for him. I made some remark,, that a 
could be easily construed in either way; and the 
months have gone by. Ithought, perhaps, it was 

' better for him, to have some personality, aside 

from his own, to think and plan for, until he 

reached higher ground. . But‘now, he has reached 

that ground, and seems entirely freed from the 

old gloom’ and Wespondency. Yet it is not a 

pleasant subject for me to introduce, Iyvant you 

i to make known to him, by word or letter, dear, 
that I desire my freedom, and that he has his. 
Now that our paths are to ‘sepirate, I think it 

i shotild be so. Tell him, Tloye him yery tenderly, 


i 


Lisle, and shall always be the same friend, as of 








old; but now that he is strong enough to stand 
‘alone, I think the firce of our engagement should 
be done away with. It has been troubling me, 
sorely, for many! days—this matter has, and I 
could not decide in my mind how to broach it, 
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Then I thought of you, and resolved to ask you.; them? It is a state only one degree removed 
Will you do this for me, dear?” from’ insanity—worse, far worse, than the most 

‘There was a strange tremor in Lisle’s voice, as! acute disease, or contagious malady, in all the list 
she promised, and she lay awake to weep happy } of human ills. 
tears that night, after Bessie had left her. She was tenderly cared for, and every comfort 

®  Archie’s plans for the west, were abandoned, at } and luxury was hers. But a mind diseased, 
the eleventh hour. no medicine can cure.” 

“Some affairs in the studio hindered,” he} | In'the glad ‘time of the winter holidays, the 
said, “an order for a picture, he could not welll; bells rang out the chimes for Lisle’s wedding. 
lose, for a pleasure trip.” They went to California for the winter, and only 

A little while later, they all went away, and} returned in the spring, to go to Europe, They 
left him. As they were parting, he took Bessie’s{ had been’ there just six months, when the news 
hand. came of Bessie’s death. 

“JT want'to thank you, dear,’ he said, “for; _ ‘‘Nothing ‘seemed to rally her,’ said Mrs, 
the help and strength you gave me, when it was} Stanton, who joined her daughter in Europe, a 
sorely needed. You were kind, and considerate, } few months later. “Her constant care of her 
and womanly ; and you have’ been very delicate ; mother, together with her! duties as a teacher, 
in giving me my freedom. Since you have never } seemed to have utterly broken down her neryous 
loved me, as I fancied you did at one time, itwill} system. Poor-child, she seemed so glad to die. 
not pain you to know, thata rare and sweet, new.} ‘I have nothing to live for,’ she’ said, so many 
love has crept into my heart, almost unaware, } times. - It seemed séisttange, for one: so young ; 
this summer, and that it is not a hopeless one,’ } but it was the state her nerves were in, that 

“ God bless you both,”’ said Bessie, and hurried } gaye*her’such’ mental depression, of course.” 
away. Archie brashed away-a tear, as he listened: 

Once in her aunt’s home, where nothing was ex-; | ‘‘ All I am, I owe to her,” he said, and then 
pected of her, and where she could let her strained } he turned to’ his lovely wife; and added, ‘but I 
nerves relax, she fell into 2 low, prostrated state, thank God, I was not called upon to make'a sac- 
which bafiied the skill of the best physicians. rifice of my life’s happiness for het.” 

* Neryous prostration’’—the words aiptaation | And’ no spirit whisperéd to him, that a life 
enough ; but do you know the awful meaning of { { had been sacrificed. for his happiness, 
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Tunan the song of birds outgide— Oh! saintly face, with holy calm, 
Leatch a glimpee of blue, blue eky 5: Oh! tender smile, that tie'er grows old; 
All nature's pulse seems strong and full, - Havé songsithat angels softly sing, 
While I go helpless,lie. Come down. here from the streets of gold? f 
. ‘The smell of June floats to my room, _ ‘What makes thy face so wondrous fair? 
And makes me long for rest and home. Js Goi’s own smile reflected there? 
I know how sweet the fields must smell, Oh! summer night, with scofted breath, 
How soft the brooklet warbles by. Oh! round, full moon, with silver face; 
‘The binds low trilljug o'er thefr nésta, The white rose by the farm-house wall, 
Where the young birdies lie Sways back and forth, in tender grace. 
‘The drowsy hum of busy bees, | ‘The mngic’stars; 0 calmm,'&0 still, 
‘The wind’s soft murmur through the trees, My very soul with rapture thrill. (7 
Tsee a farm-honse, quaint and 61d, Weary arid worn, Iie, all day, 
Its color loig:since washed away ; Up in the darkétied; silent'room ; 
Red roses hang about the porchi, While brokeri dreains float through my brain 
And half shut out the day. Of summer, and the dear, old home: 
Old Royer basks in the open door, P Of girlhood’s joys,and careless mirth, 
And the sunshine gilds thé farm-house floor. ~The ticket chirping on the hearth, 
Deep in a cushioned, old arm-chair, af she I know God's ways are right and best, 
A woman sits, in plain drab drest. ft t > Ido not doubt the Father’s care. 
Her hair put back in silvery bands, But, oh! the teary.start to my eyes, 
A kerchief pinned across her breast!.’ |"! Shut in from such a world, so fair. 
Throngh cloud and sufi her feet have trod, : © My heart cries out with Ionging pain, 


‘The narrow way that leads to God. For that dear, loving voice again. 
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Manrriep for two years, and never a quarrel } others! Regy Langdon looked as if he'd like to 
until now, worth mentioning, that is. But, to;eatme. ‘Milord’ honored me with asupercilious 
judge from present appearances, we were now } stare, out of his glass; while Helen Eustis—well, 
going to make up for lost time; for my ‘‘ better ; I suppose women are all alike, after all. By the 
half,’ Mrs. Charles Forrester, formerly Miss } way, if I were you, as soon as J got home, I 
Fannie Tarleton, sat opposite me, with her absurd } would look up the fellow’s antecedents, for 
little nose away up in the air, and an expression } Helen’s 2 deuced sight too nice a girl to throw 
of «You're perfectly horrid, but I will hear with } herself away on an adyenturer, As for myself, 
you,’ on her pretty face, T’'ve about decided to go out to San Francisco. 

Now what was all this about? Merely this. Dick Mitchell's offered me a berth with him, for 

I had only returned from Chicago, the day } awhile. J, BEY 
before. There, one fine morning, I had received Here was a pretty state of things. Jack madly 
the following letter, from Jack, my brother. }in love’ with, Helen Eustis; Helen flirting, like 

The first part related merely to business, and mad, with a map, who might turn out to be any= 
has no connection with my story. The last part, } thing, from a chimney-sweep. to the king of the 
however, weighed upon my soul. Sandwich Islands; and Fannie, like the blessed 

“As you asked, I've kept.an eye upon No.—— } little goose that she is, evidently charmed at the 
Madison avenue, and everything seems to be in } idea of Helen making a good match, under her 
the most flourishing condition. Fannie is in the } auspices. I could see the whole performance. 
best of spirits; ‘im fact, 1 think your absence {Fannie devastating Regy Langdon’s tattered 
quite agrees with her. By the way, a coniet has H heart, so as to give Melen a clear field with the 
flashed upon New York society,, since .your ; fascinating stranger. F 
departure, in the shape of a certain Lord Trevor, By the way, aayord of Helen Eustis, She was) 
a howling swell... He must haye dropped from j an orphan, and’a school-friend of Fannie’s; and 
regions celestial, for nobody knows whence he } heiress to a considerable fortune, which, by her 
came, or whither “he goes. But what of that? { father’s will, she would become posessed of, at 
We areal happy, in the proud consciousness that | the age of twenty-one. She was an English girl, 
a genuine (?)/lord, sojourns with us, for a time. } and, as Fannie said, “just like one of Miss Brad- 
At present, he is bestowing a goodly share of the } don’s heroines,” for she had a guardian, of whom 
light of his countenance upon your ‘ wigwam.’ } she stood in deadly terror, for he seemed to be a 
Whether your spouse; or Miss Eustis, be the } perfect fire-eater, a cross between a Pirate-chief 
attraction, I know/not. I dropped in there last {and a Zulu. This pleasing individual, I had 
night. ‘Lhe ‘muise-en-sedne’ was lovely: pink } never seen. _ But Fannie, in her letter, said he 
shades, subdued. light, flowers, low murmur of } was expected the following day. 
yoices. It made me think of houris, syrens, all I always liked Helen Eustis. In the first 
kinds of naughty and nice things. place, she was: charmingly pretty. But if she 

«The. dramates persone were disposed in the {had trifled with Jack, and it began to look that 
following manner: Your better half was in one } way, Fannie’s intimacy with her must end, As 
corner, flirting, with the most . overwhelming } for Jack, dear fellow, it was a bad case, with him, 
suecess, with Regy Langdon, who had that } from the moment he first.set eyes on her. 
wilted, pricked-balloon kind of expression, he Tarrive just at breakfasttime; but Helen Eus- 
always adopts in times of danger. In the recess, { tis is never; punctual, so that, I know I haye a 
at the far end. of the room, behind the Hebe, you { good quarter of an hour. 
know, sat Helen Eustis, and this Iong-legged ‘Such an imprudent thing to do,” I conclude, 
idiot, Lord Trevor. He was intended, by kind } after having told Fannie my mind, ‘to allow a 
Providence, to be an anaconda, Pm convinced, ; man, of whom you know absolutely nothing, to 
but got changed in the cradle. Never before did { be on such an intimate footing in the house.”” 

, there exist such legs. He absolutely has to coil Fannie balances a teaspoon, artistically, on the 
them around the furniture, when he sits down. {tip of her finger. ‘What a goose you are, 
Fannie was as sunshiny as possible; but the + Charlie!’ she replies, sweetly. ‘He was pre- 
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sented.to me, at Mrs. Morris's. Certainly, no one j and must come. We exchange a final kiss of 


could be more fussy than she is.’” peace, and then separate, sheepishly, as we hear 
«Where was he presented to her?” ba swish-swash of skirts, heralding Helen’s ap- 
“Oh!” answers Fannie, triumphantly. ‘They } proach. 
came over from Europe together, in the Siberia.” } I take a grim satisfaction in making myself 
“Exactly, as I supposed,” I exelaim, delight-{very~disagreeble, to my fair sinners, during 
edly. ‘A mere traveling acquaintance. THis { breakfast; but, with true diplomacy, I reserve 
name is, probably, Snooks, And you present } my best shot for tlic last. 
him to Helen Eustis, and encourage him to make ; “By the way,” I say, carelessly, as I light my 
love to her. You know, of course, that if your } cigar, “ We'll miss Jack, won't we?” 
‘lord’ should turn out to be a disreputable; ‘‘* Miss Jack?’” repeat two bewildered voices. 
gambler, you will be accountable to the charming i Helen turns, and fixes her gray eyes upon me. A 
and lamb-like guardian.” } bright wave of color sweeps over her tisually pale 
Fannie quakes, visibly. ‘Oh! Charlie,” she } cheeks; but she doesn’t speak. 
gasps, with an appealing glance, “not really! “Miss him?” repeats Fannio, giving my arm a 
What would he do tome?” She looks frightened } most disrespectful shake. « Mow horrid you are, 
to death, I feel like a brute. But discipline { Ghartie! What do you mean ?” 
must be maintained. ; With great dignity, I disengage myself, and 
“T can’t say, positively, of course,” I reply, } then slowly put on my overcoat, saying, leisurely, 
thoughtfully, “whether he would winthe‘case. } ‘He always was queer. But T suppose he 
But it would, probaldy, be a very expensive law- {thought it better to settle everything, before 
suit, and you, of course, would be dragged into } making any talk about it. Didn’t you know, he 
court, and the newspapers; and I suppose itwould | is off to San Francisco, next Week 7” 
be very disagreeble for you.” A-grim silence follows. I absolutely don’t dare 
Eyery vestige of color leaves Fannie’s face. } approach my wife or Helen. Fannie glares at 
“Charlie, darling,” she says, imploringly, I } Het with speechless indignation. As for Helen, 
should die—I know I should!” $1 feel that I’d better not look in her direction, 
I can stand it no longer. I instantly throw } for! I hayevan inward) conviction, that she is on 
down my arms, and go over to the enemy, (behind } 3 the vergeiof tears. So I fly, for my life, focling, 
the coffee-urn,) where I kiss her, i } however,” that I have given a Roland for! their 
Sho, (the enemy, I mean, 3) is'shightly: consoled; } Oliver, and thatthe wrongs of one of’ my, suffering 
and then I proveed witli my sermon.’ “And 3 sex had been partly revenged. 
puiting aside everything else, dear,” I continue, i Tn the course of the morning, Jack ‘saunters 
“T think you might haye thought of Jack.’” } in. At’first, he is jolly'as ever ;: but bpeedily he 
“Jack!” replies Fannie, quickly. | “Don’t relapses into silence, and sits, moodily, biting his 
speak to me of Jack. He bores me to’ death! } moustache. He looks orossiand dyspeptic; ‘also, 
Tf he really cares for Helen, why doesn’t he tell { uncommonly ugly, I baa ic If such'is the 
her so? Does he expect her to sit quietly, with } effect of love—deliver miv Lo" 
folded hands, until he deigns to drop the handker- } At last, I feel that I’ shall ae my rina if I 
chief? Now, don’t be idiotie about Lord Trevor, 3 gaze at‘ his melancholy countenance any longer ; 
until you see him; and then you'll change your {and T break out into, "Jack, my! dedr!boy, if you 
mind. By ‘the ‘way,’’she adds, casually, “he } jenre for the girl, why doit't ‘you tell her so? 
dines with us, to-morrow, to meet Mr. Ferguson, } ¢'That’s all sho’ 8 waiting for?) 
and one or two otliers ; you don’t 'inind, do'you?”’ } “Eh? what?” he ejnoulates, astonished at my 
I gaze reflectively Upon my ‘better half. For } outburst. ‘Then my mesning seems to Cawn upon 
a combination of calm audacity and delicious } jhim; and he answers, dejectedly, “Because of 
impertinence, she is, certiihly, unsurpassed! S thit long-leggéd fool, confound him! She’s not 
Oh! no, certainly’not,” T reply, with bitter }lobked at me, since he put in an’ appearance. 
sarcasm. ‘ He is the man, of all ofliers)T shall S She's only ‘been‘amusing herself,» with mo, all 
he pleased to see.” ‘TerInp jelong. I don’t see the funny side of the joke, 
Dead silence, for'an instant; then’ I feel soft } Sand it’s about time for it tostop.. San Francisco’s 
arms arourid my'tieék; and T hear an unwontedly , the place for me,”’ and he gives « despainihg pull 
meek yoice in my ears. to his long moustache. zeonyhir 
“T asked him, you know, dear, before you said i I feel yery sympathetic, mindfulbof's certnin 
3 





anything about it.” period in my own life—when Miss Fannie 
Humbug—bless her heart! But what was the } Tarleton was weighing me in the balance. So 
good of arow? He had been bidden to the feast, }I repeat to Jack, Fannie’s sage remarks of the 
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morning. Hey, presto! it transforms him at { Charlie, I can’t do it; and you oughtn’t to ex- 
once. In the best of spirits, we saunter out. We } pect it!’” 
pass the club, quite by accident, of course. Jack He absolutely grows quite pathetic; but I am 
has ahappy thought. ‘ Let’s goin, for asecond,” } inexorable, and threaten him with Fannie’s wrath. 
he proposes. I want to catch Andrews; he {Then he quakes, and finally goes off, ERE 
came over in the Siberia, with Trevor, and may } to appear in due time. 
be ablo to give us a few interesting items.” Treach home, andfind my women-kind gorgeous 
In we go, and are in‘luck; for, in the dining- } to look upon. Fannie dashes out into the hall, 
room, we find Andrews, mortifying the flesh by an } with, ‘Do make haste, Charlie! Dinner is or- 
early dinner. He rises, joyfully, as we enter, and ; } dered for seven; and you are such an old fuss!” 
pushes out a couple of chairs. He is’ a great Tobediently depart. But, somehow, my fingers 
talker, and speedily tells all he knows. are all thumbs, and I enter the drawing-room, 
Trevor, it seems, was the last arrival on board {to find-all the guests assembled, with the excep- 
ship. He tore down on the wHarf, in a cab, at | tion of Ferguson, Helen’s guardian. Trevor is 
the last moment, with a small yalise as his only } present, a vision of swellness, and rather a good- 
baggage; and then, immediately, made a grand ‘looking fellow, I think, with very blonde hair, 
fuss about the nén-arrival of his valet, with the {and rather singular gray eyes. He is bending 
rest of his goods and chattels. ‘* Hadn’t they 2 over Helen’s chair, in an attitude of listless de- 
arrived?” he said. ‘How strange! Well, they } votion, quite impressive to lookers-on; to Jack, 
would probably be at Queenstown, awaiting ; particularly, who is stranded on a sofa, with a 








him.” Queenstown was reached, but*there was 
no yalet, no trunks, for his lordship, Passen- 


gers were yery much amused, and made lots of } doesn’t hear one word she says. 


jokes, which Trevor took yery good-naturedly. 
“Te seemed like a jolly enough fellow,” said 
Andrews, “but told the most awful lies—Baron 
Munchausen wasn’t a circumstance to him—and 
the most absurd stories, of which he was always } 
the hero. 
a good-natured fellow, but no more of a lord than 
Tam. Noblood there, if I know any of the signs. 
English Consul, you know, says there's no such 
title, of person, in the peerage. Great Scot ! it’s 
twenty minutes of three, and that confounded 
boat always starts on time.’ Bless you, my boys, 
bless you!” and we catch vanishing glimpse of 
his cont-taila, standing out at an angle of forty- 
five degrees, as he rushes through the open door, 


pretty little thing in pink, who is chatting away 

briskly, utterly regardless of the fact that he 
Mr. and Mrs. 
Eckert complete the party. Mrs. Eckert, at 
present, is the gossip, par excellence, of New York 
society; consequently, much sought after. Mr. 
Eckert, miserable being, rejoices in the mournful 
distinction of being Mrs. Eckert’s husband. May 


In short,’’ concluded Andrews,‘ he’s } all his sins be forgiven him; they ought to be! 


We all talk miserably on, trying to look uncon- 
scious that it is ten minutes past the appointed 
hour. Finally, Fannie’s patience fails. She 


} gives me a peremptory little nod. Ferguson's 


time is up, and out we go, into the dining-room. 

In future, I shall haye the most disagreeable 
associations connected with the innocent and 
unconscious eating of bivalves. Divorces, elope- 
ments, suicide, defaulters, forgeriés, all sorts of 


We saunter slowly horieward, and I say, judi- | horrors, were poured into my wretclied ears, by 
cially, to Jack, that I ‘do not see anything in } Mrs. Eckert, whilst I*swallowed my oysters. 


Andrews’ testimony to prove Lord ‘Trevor an 
impostor. ‘Lords had been known, before, to 
be impecunious, and also to lie.” 


“Pshaw!’ returns Jack, impetuously. ‘I'd 
stake my life on it, the man’s a swindler.” 
“Why?” I ask, somewhat maliciously. ‘‘ Is 


his affection for’Miss Eustis proof positive of his 
being a swindler? Where, in that case, would 
some other people be ?”” 

Jack deigns to make no answer to my imper- 
tinence, but looks contemptuously ahead into 
space. At the corner, we pause, and I,send him 
to his rooms, to dress for our dinner-party. At 
first, he declares, flatly, that he won't come. 

“‘ What !’’ he says, crossly, ‘come to see Helen 


walk out, on that idiot’s arm, while I have to} 
No, } company. 


talk to some simpering goose of a girl? 





I was heroic, however, and bore my suffering 
manfully, even similingly. 

Jack is behaving shockingly, staring blankly 
ahead of him, with the most sulky expression, 
Helen continues her flirtation with Trevor, on 
the most scientific principles. 

“As for niyself, Tam 0 miserable, that I begin 
to think it rather funny. Finally, Mrs. Eckert 
pitches into my cousin, Maude Carrington. This 
is too much, and the worm turns. Suddenly, we 
hear the sound of carriage-wheels, and ‘a voice in 
the hall. The door opens, and Ferguson walks 
in. He makes a profound apology to Fannie, 
shakes hands with me, kisses Helen, is intro- 
duced to everybody, and then seats ‘himself, 
quietly, and takes a leisurely view of the 
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T look at him, curiously, and see an extremely j is sufficiently recovered to explain the remark- 
handsome man, of about fifty, with iron-gray hair H able coup de theatre with which he has just 
and moustache. {favored us. 

With English taciturnity, he answers yea and } ‘Who was Trevor?” he says, in answer to our 
nay only, and devotes himself religiously to what } questions—* Simply, Browne, my valet.” 
is.set before him. But who could long resist; We all look like fools. A valet.) He whom 
Fannie’s sunshiny little ways? He couldn’t! } New York society had dubbed “the mould of 
He begins to thaw, visibly. Then he produces H fashion—glass of form.,’’ -He had been Ferguson’s 
some eye-glasses, and stares at us all, in succes-¢ valet for years. Finally, small sums of money 
sion. As his eye rests on Trevor, he gives a per- } began to disappear; then, one morning, Ferguson 
ceptible start, and an expression of profound } awoke, to find himself minus a valet, and also five 
astonishment comes over his face. Again he } hundred pounds. 


looks at Treyor, and then he turns to me. Six months or so after that, he received a 
“Who is that?” he asks, curtly. summons to Scotland Yard, where the chief of 
««Trevor,’’ I reply—* Lord Trevor.” H police presented him with a photograph, asking 


“Tndeed,” he answers, slowly. without any } himif it was not his former valet. Sure enough, 
change of voice or expression; and then, address-} it was. He was then told that the fellow had 


ing Trevor, he says, quietly, ; been discovered in Paris, under the name of 
“Browne, your game’s played out. Go, at} Lord Montague. 
once, or I shall have you arrested !”” «But didn’t you make some effort to haye him 


Trevor started to his feet, and stood, scowling ; captured?” I interrupt, eagerly. 
threateningly at Ferguson, who answered with Bh “No,” answers Ferguson, shame-facedly. 
contemptuous smile. “Tm ashamed to say, that I have a sneaking 

Everyone sits still as death. ‘‘ You’d better} weakness for the fellow, in spite of his sins: he 
go, at once,” reiterates Ferguson, sternly. was meant for something better !”” 

Treyor turns to Helen. “Farewell,” he says,; What an evening it was! Our guests leave us 
taking her hand in his. As he touches her hand, } early, all dying to get away, to tell their sisters 
Ferguson, steps forward, theateningly. I see } and their cousins, their uncles and their aunts, 
what is coming. So does Trevor. Quick as} the Jast delightful scandal, What queer people 
lightning, out comes a strong fist, with the force | you met at the Forrester’s,” I could hear Mrs. 
of a sledge-hammer; then a dull thud, and Fer- } Eckert say; and my hair simply stood on end. 
guson lies on the floor. The whole thing took At last, I put our last guest, the pretty, pink 
but a second, Then came a bang of the door, i girl, into her carriage, and return to the drawing- 
and Lord Trevor is gone. } room. 

Mrs. Eckert screams, wildly. Helen Eustis is ; But, what do Thear? Something that sounds 
deadly pale, and looks as if about to faint. 3 likea kiss. And what do I see? Jack, with his 
Jack flies to her side, Mr. Eckert stands mo-} arm around Helen’s waist, her head placidly 
tionless, with his mouth wide open. Fannie and } resting on his shoulder. Perhaps they may not 
I are the only ones who seem to haye our wits ; be glad to see me, I think; and quietly yanish. 
about us, and we try to bring Ferguson to his} Fannie says, that it is all my fault; that, if I 
senses. At last, his eyes open. i had staid at home, as I should haye done, it— 

His first words are, ‘Where is that rascal?” ? the “Trevor catastrophe,” I mean—would not 
We help him to a seat, and, in a few minutes, he i have happened. Was there eyer such injustice? 
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BY MILTON H. MARBLE. 





“Come, be my fairy, Mabel, “Not a costly, lordly mansion; 
And give me a gift to-day; Not a gift of golden pelf; 
‘A gift that shall last, till the Present But the gift I ask for, darling, 
Embraces the great For Aye.” : Is naught but thine own dear self?” 
“J will be thy golden Fairy; “Oh, blindest of all blind mortals!” 
What would thy heart's wish be?” She said, in a voice 80 low; 
And the laugh of the beautiful Mabel “The gift that you ask for, darling, 


Sounded so sweet to me. Tgave you, long, long ago!” 


ORELIA’S AUNT. 





BY PRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Tene was only one thing in the world, that 
she thought uglier than her nose, and that was 
her name; her nose turned up slightly, and her 
name was Orelia. These united misfortunes often 
made life a burthen, and she sometimes thought, 
it would have been better to be noseless and 
nameless, than to bear these inflictions. 

When the boys wanted to tease her—and, 
obedient to the nature of the species, they often 
did want to—they would call out, ‘Oh, re’ely, 
now!” at every remark she offered ; and Tom, 
the worst scapegrace of the lot, had succeeded, 
more than once, in reducing her to tears, by 
regarding her olfactory organ, with an ingeniously- 
mingled expression of sorrow and surprise, and 
slowly sighing: 

«Jt seems turn-up-er than usual this morning. 
J wouldn't have believed it.could. What asnufi- 
pox it would make, if it only had a lid.” 

But all the same, Orelia Markham was a very 
pretty girl, and promised to be still prettier, in 
the course of afew years. As for her name, it 
had brought with it a compensation, which she 
wvould probably appreciate later, much more than 
she did now, that was a gift. of thirty thousand 
dollars from the maiden aunt, after whom she 
was christened. " 

Indeed, at present, this inheritance often 
became an additional source of trouble. She had 
not, as yet, entered into possession even of any 
portion of her little income; but, nevertheless, 
the boys generally got the greater. portion of her 
pocket-money away from her, i the plea, that, 
‘as she was an heiress, she would proye herself a 
horrible miser, if she refused to assist her 


brethren in an emergency, such as the imperative " 


needs for tops or taffy, when their own scanty 
funds had come to an end. 

Tt was in yain, she pointed out the fact, that 
the mother did not make her even so large an 
allowance as they received. Of course, this was 
jn accordance with the rule, laid down in many 
families, that girls do not need money so much 
as boys, a yery puzzling rule to me, The state- 
ment, however, had no effect in touching their 
hearts, or checking their rapacity.. They pre- 
tended to think her wealth at her own disposal, 
and accused her of haying secret hoards put 
away in mysterious places, and not unseldom 
made this belief a pretence for ransacking her 





bureau, and turning everything upside down, 
a cruel proceeding, which caused her, being an 
orderly, little creature, great anguish and deso- 
lation of spirit. 

She was some months past fifteen, and very far 
advanced in her studies, much too far, to suit my 
ideas, for her mother believed in pushing chil- 


.dren’s intellects, which to me seems about as 


sensible, as to blow open a bud, in order to 
hasten its growth into a fully-deyeloped flower. 
But Orelia was exceedingly childish in many 
ways, delighting in a good game of romps with 
the boys, and had, since her last birthday, got 
herself into sad disgrace with her aunt Mercy, by 
that virgin’s discovering her seated in a conve- 
nient crotch of a cherry-tree, with a forbidden 
novel in her lap, her eyes stained with tears 
over. the woes of the heroine, and her mouth 
stained with the juice of the luscious fruit, she 
deyoured between the chapters. 

Miss Mercy, her aunt, was seven-and-twenty, 
rather pretty, too; at least, with a clear cut face, 
and the look of a lady. She was thin, had al: 
been thin, but unquestionably was getting thin r, 
as years went on; malicious people sometimes 
declared her elbows would soon be as sharp as 
her temper. She burned every romance she 
could lay hands on. ‘They only put nonsense 
into the heads of girls,” she said. Perhaps, when 
she had been younger, she had believed in loye ; 
but she did not nov, or, at least, she said she 
did not; it was, to use her fayorite phrase, ‘‘ too 
idiotic.” 

Mrs. Markham believed herself greatly attached 
to her sister-in-law; but she was not; she only 
had a superstitious reverence for Miss Mercy; a 
sort of a vicarious adoration, in reality a tribute 
to her dead husband. Mr. Markham had died 
before Miss Mercy was eighteen; she was his 
only living relative; and she was, so to speak, 
a sacred legacy left to his wife; and Mrs. Mark- 
ham considered her so. 

Mrs. Markham’s children often differed and 
squabbled; but on one subject they all agreed ; 
and that was in disliking Miss Mercy. At her 
periodical visits they put on, metaphorically, 
mourning. Of the boys, she was 2 little afraid ; 
it was over Orelia she tyrannized. She had a 
pet idea that the girl should be gent to some 
strict boarding-school. ‘* Already putting on the 
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“You bad boy, you have made me spill a glass 








to-day, as we walked on the beach,” the Mark-j of water over my gown,” said she, laughing. 
hams lived at a pretty seaside village, “a} Now I shall have to go and change it.” 


gentleman passed us, and as he looked! at us; 
Orelia glanced back, and caught him looking 
again; he had stopped to talk to some strange 
lady, on a pretence, perhaps, to ask his way. 


«Well, ifs ‘your ugly gray one, so it's no 
matter,” replied Tom. 
‘And you can‘ put on that pretty, new, white 


I} dress, aunt Mercy,” added Orelia, looking up at 
could have shook the child; she'll never learn her, 


with eyes which conveyed’ certainty that 


propriety.” It was in vain that Orelia protested, } the accident had been brought about for this 
and it was the truth, that she had looked only to | express purpose. 


watch a gull, but that, when she caught the 
man’s eye, she couldn’t help half laughing. Miss 
Mercy thought she told a falsehood, and indeed, 
said so; and Orelia was vehemently protesting 


against the accusation, when the boys burst into’ 


the room. 

“Who do you think,” they cried, all in one 
breath, “has got back? It’s Mr. Denham. He’s 
coming oyer after while, and we're to go home 
with him, and see what presents he has brought !’’ 

“Gently, gently, boys! You forget your aunt 
doesn’t know Mr. Denham, and won’t under- 
stand your noise.” 

“Please don’t make my nephews think me a 
dragon, sister,” returned Miss Mercy, with a 
smile, always ready to reprove her brother’s 
widow, but, put into such good humor by the 
boy’s news, for she had heard a good deal of Mr. 
Denham, that she could not be very severe. ‘“T 
— you are all delighted. I am.” 

‘You bet,” replied her nephew, with an in- 
telligence, which, at another moment, would haye 
been primly met by Miss Mercy. 

“Am I to go, too, then?” asked Orelia. «T 
was away, you know, when Mr. Denham was 
here. I wonder what he is like?” 

‘Oh, he thinks girls a bother,’ said Tom. 

“You shall go, dear, if your mamma, or I can 
find time to go with you,” said Miss Mercy, 
sweetly interposing. “Sister, your head was 
so bad, yesterday, that you ought to rest; so I 
will take charge of the children.” 

“Oh, thanks,” rejoined Mrs. Markham, with 
@ readiness of assent, which caused Orelia’s face 
to fall; while Tom pinched his second brother, 
Ernest, in the calf of his left leg; and Ernest 
made an awful grimace at Charles, the youngest 
of the flock, partly because Tom hurt him, but 
more to express his disgust and wrath at his 
aunt’s proposal. 

“Did you say Mr. Denham Was coming over 
this morning, Tom?” asked Miss Merey. ‘Dear 
boy, how warm you are. Oh, what a thorough 
Markham he is, sister—look at that! forehead |” 

“Oh yes, about half-past ten,’ said Tom, 
retreating somewhat abrupily from his aunt’s 
embrace, 





“My dear,” said Miss Mercy, sadly, “your 
speaking of dresses, reminds me of yesterday. 
T think your mamma will agrée with me, that, 
unless you mend, very neatly, the one you tore 
in climbing the ladder, it will be right you should 
stop at home.” 

“Oh, then we boys can go alone to Mr. Den- 
ham’s—we don’t need taking care of,” cried Tom. 

But, after a short absence, aunt Merey returned, 
looking sylph-like in her embroidered white 
robes; and when Mr. Denham appeared, Miss 
Mercy was seated’ on the yerandah, with her 
young relatives grouped about her, in quite an 
effective tableau. She had thoughtfully brought 
down a quantity of photographs for their amuse- 
ment. Mr. Denham was very fond of children, 
and thought the tableau pretty. 

He was a man of about eight-and-twenty, 
though looking younger than his age, handsome, 
clever, and rich. Hé had bought a place in the 
neighborhood, the previous year, and taken 
possession, while Miss Mercy and Orelia were in 
the White Mountains. But Miss Mercy had 
heard so much of him, that she had come back, 
this season, with’ the full intention of fascinating 
and subjugating him, very speedily. 

Miss Merey’s often repeated intentions of that 
nature upon men, had, somehow, failed so 
signally, that'it was a wonder she did not get. 
discouraged. Yeteach new man found her more 
eager; and she had a happy faculty, as she 





reviewed the past, of convincing herself, that her 


previous victims had not eseaped; but she Nad 
driven them from her. She made a good many 
other people believe this, too; notably, her 
sister-in-law. If you only have a strong will, 
and are persistent enough, you can force people 
to believe almost anything. 

Mr. Denham adored the seashore, especially 
when, as at Belgrave, a pretty, rural country lay 
back of it. He was a keen lover of nature, and 
all sorts of out-door employments, and had’ a 
special mania for gardening. 

This year, therefore, Miss Mercy was bucolic. 
She brought a dainty set of garden-tools with 
her; philosophical books, essays, and the like; 
she was familiar with Froude and Herbert 
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Spencer. She had novels and. dramas, too, 
strange to say; she had reconsidered, it seems, } mental resources, could never feel dull, by the 
her notions about fiction. The secret, perhaps, ; sea, even in winter,’’ she cried, enthusiastically. 
was that Mx, Denhai was'a confirmed romance-} “And Miss Markham has’ go ‘many,” he 
devourer ; and the drama his delight. THe was a 3 answered, politely. 
fine Italian scholar; and Miss Merey, the past She did her best to look seventeen, and betray 
winter, had developed ‘a/ taste for that language. } an interesting embarrassment. She took up her 
As she sat on the verandah, she had on the table, } lace-work, for ‘that purpose, and wove a few 
by her side, a volume of the ‘plays of Corsa, the } meshes, feeling confident that he was admiring 
one modern Italian ‘tragie poet. Into the bar- } her hands, which were pretty; but the ungrateful 
gain, there lay, within reach, a pile of delicate i wretch was only thinking that they were too 
lace-work, a sketch-book, and a case of pencils. } thin, and the fingers too long. Somehow, the 
Mr. Denham, she had heard, liked to see women’s } taper nails suggested ‘an animal that liked to 
dainty fingers employed witli the needle; he }seratch. He admired plump hands himself— 
envied anybody who had a ‘tilent for drawing, { something like Orelia’s promised to be! in fact, 
and Miss Merey’s talent in that direction, was were already. 
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“But a person who loves nature, and has any 
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really very poor. Then he noticed the Italian book, and she told 

She did not seem aware of Mr. Denham’s } him how diligently she had’ been studying, all 
approith, until the boys cried out his name, and } winter; gave him a great deal of information 
hurried forward. Tom was clinging to one arni, }about herself; and was deeply interested in 
Charley to the other, and Ernest swarming about } everything that concerned him, as if they had 
his logs, as he came up the steps. ' Miss Merey } been old friends, which was very kind on her 
had risen, and was looking eager and pleased. } part, though he did not feel in thé Teast grateful. 
He greeted her with a compliment, like the well- He was glad when Mrs. Markham appeired, at 
bred-man he was; and she beamed seraphic in } last. Secretly, he thought that Miss Mercy was 
her aminbility; though even’ in those first }/as artificial as some Dresden chinn figure! “Tn 
moments of fluttered delight, she made a mental } fact,” he said, to himself, “the porcelain image 
memorandum against Orelia, on whom she suw } would be a pleasanter companion, for it couldn't 
he looked, admiringly.. She was the more angry, i talk: heavens, what clapper that woman's 
secretly, because, in Mr. Denham, she recognized } got.’” 
the stranger on the beach. He! would not hear of Mrs. Markham’s re- 

“My dear," she said, “will you call your } maining at home. “Oh! you must come, my 
mamma? Then you must go toyour piano. ‘Tom, }dear madam,” he said. For hé had no mind to 
don’t forget your Latin lesson—set your brothers } be doomed to entertain Miss Mercy, at his villa, 
a good example, like the good boy you are.” all the fifternoon. But inspite of Mrs. Markham’s 

‘Oh, it’s a shame to have lessonis, the first day presence, and the children’s demands, and the 
Mr. Dennam gets back,” cried Tom: moments he would bestow on the now shy 

“Ah, but you are to have the afternoon free, } Orelia, he had so much of Miss’ Mercy’s society, 
and you will enjoy it all the more; if you do your i that he wished, several times, her visit to her 
work’ first,’’ said Miss Marcy. ‘I am sure Mr. i sister-in-law was near its’ close, instead of being 
Denham will tell you the sume.’ just at its commencement. 

So they all departed, and’ Miss Mercy had the: Before 2 month had passed, he had grown 
visitor to herself for half-an-hour, But her {tired of repeating the wish; and had often 
society was’ not particularly agreeable to her } almost decided to desert the neighborhood. One 
intended victim. He had thought, Orelia, with } thing only restrained him. Yet, if he had been 
her roguish look, and her mass of golden hair, } asked, he would have been unable to give the 
fur better worth looking at; and was rather reason. The fact is, Orelia was fast developing 
annoyed, that the pretty child had been so un-}in mind, in many ways, especially since his 
ceremoniously dismissed. arrival. Girls start up into women, sometimes, 

“Tam quite wild with delight, at finding {in this way, in a singlé summer. More than 
myself, at the 'seashore again,” said Miss Merey } this. The childish innocence and unconsciousness, 
‘how I wish I could live here altogether.” | which seemed a mere cloak for depravity to 

“Tam afraid you would find it rather dull in i Miss Mercy, was to him an additional charm. 
the winter,” Mr. Denham replied. “All the } He saw, too, what Mercy was unaware of, that 
cottage-people; nearly, desert it: Except Mrs. ; she was envious of the girl. But Orelia never 
Markham, and ‘a few ladies like her, there are + dtrplaineal of her aunt’s injustice, though the 
not many left."” S bogs were less reticent, and he heard many 
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things, which roused his ire, and caused his 3 has a secret,’ said Miss Mercy. ‘ Otherwise, 
indifference towards the aunt, to grow into an § why should she often be locked in her room?” 
active dislike, which would haye been more 3 Why should Tom, in his mischief, sometimes 
bitter, had not a large share of contempt mingled } throw out vague hints, which seemed to alarm 
therewith. : the artful creature? | ‘‘ Yes, a mystery there is,” 

For awhile, though by no means satisfied with }-she continued. ‘‘ But I will keep my suspicions 
the progress she made in her siege upon Mr. } to myself. There is a point, beyond which even 
Denham’s heart, Miss Mercy tried to convince ; Mrs. Markham cannot go, in her infatuation. 
herself that she was winning. She succeeded well ; The weak, silly mother means to remain obsti- 
enough, in thus deludiag herself, to keep her in } nately blind to her daughter's evil impulses ; but 
a continual state of excitement, which rendered } she will have to admit. them at last.” 
her very liyely and gay in society, and very cross} So said Miss Mercy to herself. Meantime, she 
and unreasonable when at home. had given her sister to understand, that Mr. 

She annoyed Mr. Denham a great deal, by an } Denham was her admirer. But, at last, Miss 
affectation, before other people, of an intimacy, } Mercy got past the stage, when her imagination 
which had no foundation. She annoyed him }and her yanity could delude her any longer. 
even more, by a sentimental manner, when she ; She had to admit that Mr. Denham was changed, 
could capture and force him into a ¢éte-d-téte, { that he did not mean to become a victim. ‘To do 
which he found horribly. exasperating. He had }her justice, she believed, in her heart, that 
been in the habit of dropping into the house, } Orelia had confided her wrongs to him, misrep- 
daily, at first; but his visits became less jresented, and told lies. And then the coming 
frequent, after a while. Miss Mercy, casting } blow fell. One night, at an entertainment, given 
about for a reason, hit upon one, which rose out } in the village, for some charitable purpose, Miss 
of her envious jealousy of her niece, and her } Mercy overheard an unfortunate speech, uttered 
dislike to Mr. Denham’s praises of the girl. She {by Mr. Denham. She had worried him, past 
had noticed, that, while he treated Orelia with | endurance, all the earlier part of the eyening, 
the frank kindness of an elder brother, he showed and in answer to some laughing remark from a 
also, by a certain deference, that he did not agree } friend, he said: 
with Miss Mercy in thinking ,her a mere child; “Miss Mercy! Don’t talk about her—upon 
and this exasperated the aunt, beyond words. my word, she is the most odious, affected woman, 

Miss Mercy declared, therefore, that Orelia’s } I ever met in my life. 
forwardness and hoydenish ways had displeased What ailed her. sister-in-law, in the carriage, 
Mr. Denham, and driven him away; and she} as they drove home, Mrs. Markham. did not 
caused both the girl and the mother to shed a} know; but she was upraided and lectured in a 
good many tears, by her insinuations, and her } terrible way; awful menaces were held out, that 
open lectures. Very often, Mrs. Markham grew }it would be no wonder, if her husband’s ghost 
indignant; for she knew that her daughter had } were to arise; and by the'time they reached the 
neyer thought of attracting atiention. But the } house, she was reduced quite to despair. 
habit of submission was so fairly fixed, and Miss} Miss Merey yowed,, that, unless Orelia was 
Mercy, as the representatiye of her dead tyrant, 3 sent to, school, she should withdraw her counte- 
had so long ruled the gentle lady, that, when her } nance from her brother's widow; shake the dust 
brief anger was oyer, she repented in dust and 3 of the dwelling from off her feet; she could not 
ashes; and the plainer she showed her regret, the i stand by, and see Mrs. Markham allow that 
more seyerely Miss Mercy castigated her, and } wicked girl to go on in her present evil courses ; 
punished poor Orelia. and she hinted at probable consequences in this 

The girl, meantime, had spirit enough to rebel. { world and the next, which were enough to make 
But she was devoted to her mother, and suffered Hy one’s blood run cold. 
in silence, rather than give her pain. Poor § Miss Mercy thoroughly deceived herself., She 
child, she tried to find consolation, in the fact, } believed that she meant.to do her duty, and 
that each day shortened her aunt's yisit, and t refused to sce that what she wanted was revenge; . 
that once gone, nearly a year would elapse, } and she elected to think that Orelia, by her artful 
before she would again make life a penance by } complnints, had succeded in prejudicing Mr. 
her return. Denham’s mind. 

Miss Mercy, finally, threw off the pretence of Brow-beaten and distressed as she was, the 
sweetness and amiability, under which, at first, } widow would not yet give in to the idea of 
she had worked herdesigns. She allowed Orelia, } sending Orelia away; but Miss Mercy felt confi- 
now, to see that she was watched. ‘The girl } dent, that in the end, she should be victorious; 
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and this, certainly, was a/gleam of comfort, in 
the midst of her angry despair, |The next 
morning, therefore, she renewed her attack on 
Mrs. Markham, though, as early a3 breakfast, 
she had found means to inflict pin-and-needle 
torture on Orelia, because of, some neglected 
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As, this thought occured to her, she heard that 
gentleman’s yoice, in the hall below, conversing 
with her niece/and ‘her sister-in-law. 

Mr. Denham had met Orelia and her mother 
in the village, and walked home with them. He 
did not betray Tom’s confidence, but his, heart 


duty. Orelia was banished to her room; and, } swelled with wrath against Miss Mercy, as he 
after the boys had gone to their lessons, Miss }saw how sad Orelia looked. He turned the 
Mercy devoted herself to the overwhelming and conyersation upon the edueation of young girls, 
entire subjugation of her brother's widow. and when Mrs. Markham mentioned that Miss 
Unluckily, Tom, prowling about, when he ought } Mercy considered school the place for them, he 


to haye been at/his studies, caught enough of the } opposed the opinion strenuously, and artfully, 


chancing to meet Mr. Denham later; told him, 
with indignation, of the {rigging aunt Mercy 
had dared give mamma, because she would not 
consent to send Orelia to school.” 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Markham went into the 
village to do some errands, and took Orelia with } 
her; the boys were out, and Miss Mercy deter- 
mined to ransack her niece’s chamber, in the 
hope, if she could find no evidence of the girl’s 
treachery, at least to discover some other reason 
for reproval. 

But clothes and books were all neatly arranged ; 
no sign of mystery existed either, except such as 
might be contained in a cabinet standing in a 
corner. That cabinet was locked. Now, what 
could be a greater proof of depravity, in a child 
of fifteen, than such secrecy.’ Locked! It should 
be opened, if there was a key in the house, which 
would perform-that mission. But, though Miss 
Mercy brought all of her own, and as many 
others as she could lay hands on, not a key 
would fit, and) even Miss Merey could not go to 
the extent of forcing the lock. ' 

She searched everywhere; peered among books 
and school-exercises ; and, at last, her diligence 
was rewarded; her worst suspicions more than 
verified. At the bottom of a portfolio, she came 
upon an unfinished letter, evidently a rough 
draft, and among other evidences of precocious 
guilt, were these lines: 

«“T walked an hour yesterday in the grove, but 
you did not come. Ah, cruel, cruel! Then I 
murmured with the poet ; 


‘Fach trial has its weight, which whoso bears, 
, Knows his own woe,’ 


I never felt the truth of those mournful lines, as 
I did when I repeated them as I turned home- 
wards, faint at heart, sick with hope deferred.” 


conversation, to fill him with wrath; oy 





There was more, in the same pathetic et 


Miss, Merey read, and shuddered, and moaned 
aloud. She fancied herself overwhelmed with 


pointed out to the little lady, that her success 


“with Orelia ought to prove that no school could 


do what had been done at home. 

They reached the house, and he went in,-as 
Mrs. Markham said that she fancied Miss Mercy 
was absent; but the three were scarcely seated 
in the library—Orelia grown light and gay, under 
the encouragement of Mr. Denham’s sympathy 
and cheerful talk—when the door opened, and 
Nemesis appeared upon the threshold, regarding 
her with eyes of fell intent. 

Miss Mercy only acknowledged Mr. Denham’s 
greeting by astately curtsey. She moyed forward, 
still fixing her niece, with that stony gaze, 
holding the letter in her uplifted hand. 

Orelia did not notice the letter, until her aunt 
was close to her; when she recognized it, she 
uttered a little cry, and started up, as if to seize 
the sheet; but before she could speak, Mrs. 
Markham exclaimed, 

“What haye you got there, Mercy ?” 

“Ask Orelia,” returned Miss Mercy, in an 
awful voice, ‘‘ Let her answer, if she dare!” 

“ Mercy !”’ cried Mrs. Markham, in alarm, her 
nerves greatly shaken by the scenes she had gone 
through, on the previous night and this morning. 
«Oh, what is the matter, Orelia, what does your 
aunt mean ?”” 

The girl had grown red, then white; her great 
eyes were full of tears. _ Her suffering was so 
apparent, that Mr. Denham could hardly endure 
the sight. 

«That is my letter, aunt—give it to me please,”” 
said Orelia, with a womanliness which enraged 
Miss Mery, as much as it astonished her other 
listeners. fs 

“JT know it it is yours, you wicked girl,’ she 
cried. ‘Orelia, I wonder you do not sink into 
the earth.” 

Orelia burst into tears. Mrs. Markham was 
scarcely less agitated. Mr. Denham rose and said: 

‘I will bid you good-day, Mrs. Markham. I 


grief, at the diseoyery of her niece’s duplicity ;} wish Miss Mercy had given me warning that 


in reality, she was filled with triumph. 


That } this was a tribunal of justice, and I would have 
Tetter must have been written to Mr. Denham! j retreated at once. 


I can’t bear to see children 


Nera 
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ery—especially so good a girl as my little friend, } ‘She never did, im her life,” he answered, 
Orelia.”” “though, if she had, I am at a loss to see what 
His manner was so gentle, that his severe } harm’Miss Mercy could find therein.” 
reproof did not sound uncourteous; and’ his “What harm?” she shrieked, and rapidly 
anger was sd great, that he could not repress the ; read aloud, the sentence I haye quoted. 
speech. “Mother, don’t let her,’’ cried Orelia, in- 
Miss Mercy turned fiercely upon him. After § terrupting. 
the confession she had overheard, on the previous “Oh, you didn’t write that for Mr. Denham,” 
night, she knew that it was useless to keep up } moaned her mother. 
appearances before him. “Of course she did not, nor to any person,” 
“J must beg you to wait,” she said. «I have } rejoined Denham. 
every reason to believe this letter was written to} “Oh, you want to sereen her, do you?’ 
you—I know it was, in fact.” demanded Miss Mercy, with a sneer. 
“Tn that case, you had better give it to me, But at this instant, Tom, who had been waiting 
Miss Mercy,” he replied, with a bow. in the next room, burst into the library, ex- 
“T consider it your duty, if you expect us to { claiming: 
consider you a man possessing any claims to ‘Reely, why don’t you tell—I wouldn’t stand 
honor, to tell us, the natural guardians of this } this!” 
wicked creature, if she has been in the habit} ‘No, no!” she fairly shriecked. ‘Don’t, Tom, 
of writing letters to you.” don’t!” 
“T shall be happy toanswer any question that} “I willl’? he cried. “Mother, aunt Mercy 
Mrs. Markham may see fit to’ ask,” said he, } ought to be ashamed of herself. I tell you what, 





turning to that lady. we boys are'sick of being hunted and badgered. 
Miss Mercy shook with rage. Mrs. Markham } Ernest would have run away, last week, if it 
wailed, piteously : hadn’t been forme. We will all go, if you don’t 
“ Oh, what is it, what is it?’ she cried. stop aunt Mercy’s tormenting us and you.” 
«Tisten to this,’”’ ctied Miss Mercy. «Tom, Tom !’’ groaned his mother, while Miss 
“Aunt, aunt,” moaned Orelia, ‘Oh, mother, } Mercy stood speechless, with wrath and horror, 
don’t let her read it.” for she really loved Tom. 
‘I will!” cried Miss Mercy. “Don’i, Tom !’” pleaded Orelia. 


You must excuse ‘me, Miss Mercy,” said} ‘I will!’ he said, obstinately. Mother, I 
Denham. “You insist on my remaining; but I } know what that Jetter is. ’Reely begun it, this 
cannot, and will not, aid you in tormenting your , morning. We dress’up her dolls—one is Mr. 
niece, by listening to a letter she does not wish } Denham, another's aunt Merey.. *Reely writes 
read. You say it is written tome. If I cannot } letters from one to the other, and we laugh so 
have it, at least, it ought to be given to her } when she writes them—aunt Mercy makes love 
mother. Certainly, you have no right to-read it, § to Denham, and he pokes fun at her.” 
aloud. You must excuse me for adding, thatI} “Be these children—human children—or 
think you hadno right fo read it at all.” fiends incarnate?” moaned Miss Mercy, sinking 

He fancied that Orelia had written to him, $ into a chair, 
complaining of her aunt, and begging him to} “I mean the dolls,” Tom explained. “You 
intercede with her mother, to prevent Miss Merey i needn’t be in a wax, aunt Mercy, so long as it 
sending her to school. The girl never had told } isn’t true.” 
him a word of her troubles; but, ramaiberiae ¢ “This is all false!’ exclaimed Mise Mercy, 
Tom’s disclosure of the morning, he believed that } Annie Markham, that wicked girl has comtam- 
he had arrived at a correct solution of the matter. | inated her brother; taught him to have his lies 

“Yes, give me the letter, Merey,’’ pleaded Mrs. } in readiness, in otder to screen herself.” 
Markham. “Don’t you call me a liar!” roared Tom, quite 

“T do not admit your right, Mr: Denham, to } beside himself with passion: desperate, too, us 
interfere with my duty to my. dead’ brothet’s } children always are, when once they nave broken 
child,” said Miss Mercy, more furious than ever. ¢ bounds. “TH get all the letters—we keep ‘eri 
“You have wot yet cleared ‘yourself from sus- ‘in ‘the cabinet—I've got the key in my pocket 
pition—you have not'answered my question.” now. Thére’s storiés, and EES) too. ’Reely 

«Any that Mrs. Markham asks, I shall reply / writes stunning ones.” 


0," he retorted. { “Mother, don’t let him,” sobbed Orelia. “I 
mA Mr. Denham, I didn’t believe Orelia ever { can't bear it—I'd rather siy anything aunt 
wrote to you,’ sobbed the widow. likes.” 
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“Ha!” shivered Miss Mercy. and so remained inexorable to the poor lady’s 
«eT will,” repeated Tom. ‘Mother, it’s only } prayers and entreaties. 

she’s ashamed to let you all know, she can make But Miss Mercy’s retreat proved asad blunder ; 

yerses—she wouldn’t haye let us, if ghejcould ; for, Denham took adyantage of her departure, to 

have helped it.” exercise his influence with the widow. 

The boy ran off. Orelia buried her face inher} . The /boys vowed, that if aunt Mercy came back, 
hands. Mrs. Markham babbled incoherently, on ; they would run away. Denham persuaded Mrs. 
the verge of hysterics: ’ Denhati regarded the} Markham to remain quiet. He strengthened her 
discomfited Miss’ Mercy, With such undisguised } by his counsels; showed her ‘plainly how wrong 











triumph, that her temper rose anew. T she had been, to yield to Miss Mercy’s tyranny, 
“We need not detain ‘you, sir,” she said, } and how tertible the effect would be upon her 
insolently. } children ; set’ these things ‘before her, in their 


He bowed’ again, ”and occupied ‘himself in} true light, and enabled her to-persevere in her 
giving Mrs. Markhaih # gliss of water, and whis-} new firmness. 
pering soothing words. It was not many weeks, before Denham found 
Back came Tom, with a great wooden box, } that he had fallen in love with the pretty child- 
which he placed dn thé table, threw up the lid, woman, Orelin, who,’in' her sympathy for her 
and took out two dolls, which he held aloft. One mother’s distress and fears, grew more womanly 
was dressed ag'a man, the other in feminine attire. } each day. Denham told his secret to Mrs. 
The puppets were painted, and attired ina fashion, } Markham; but’ pledged his honor, that neither 
which made them Such absuril caricatures of Miss | by word or sign would he disturb Orelia, for a 
Mercy and Mr. Denham, that the gentleman burst } year and a-half, on condition that she‘ kept the 
out laughing, and ‘Tom howled in ecstasy. tyrannical aunt at a distance. 
Miss Mercy gazed at Mr. Markham’ 3 ‘portrait, } The widow was one of those natures, who must 
which hung on the opposite wall, and mioanéd: } lean upon somebody. Mr. Denham now became 
«My brother—my sainted brother.” her prop, and ‘she trusted him implicitly. By 
Notwithstanding her distress, Orelit’s sense of } the time Miss Mercy, tired of writing objurgatory 
fun was so great, that She could not resist letters, condescénded to forgive her ‘relatives, 
laughing, and Mrs. Markham, more and’ more } Mrs. Markhain was’ so completely emancipated 
hysterical, laughed and cried ‘at once. from her control, that she wrote her frankly, 
“ My brother,” groaned Miss Mercy. ‘Oh; Ij she intended, henceforth, to be mistress in her 
pray that you ‘are spared ‘this’ 'Scene.'' Arihie ; own household. 
Markham,” she continued, her voice changing’to} Denham, certain’ that Miss Mercy “would 
a menitée, “ Beware,’ lest your husband’s spirit ; invade the premises, persuaded the widow to go 
appear, and curse you for thus aiding your {away with her flock, for a few weeks; and on 
children in their sins.’ her arrival, Miss ‘Merey found the ‘mansion 
“T'm—T'm very sorry—it was terribly naughty j deserted. She never recovered eyen a show of 
of them,” stimmered the widow ;''nnd then began her former péwer; for Denham married Orelia, 
to laugh again; o that Set the othe thrée off} dt the expiration of eighteen months, and Mrs. 
ariew. Markham was 's0 petted by her son-in-law, and 
Miss Mercy rushed out: of the room; packed idolized by’ her ‘children, that she wondered, 
her trunks, and left’tlie house by the next train. | daily, over'the new brightness life had assumed, 
She believed that by this’ Step, sho should’ most { and felt inclined to think she must have devel- 
severely frighten and piinish’ her sister-inaw ; } opéd fresh faculties for enjoyment. 











ess LATS 
WHAT? 
BY PANNY DETSCOLL. 
‘Waar does the bird, born in-a gilided cata, Whit doés the man born blind, and denf, and dumb, 
Know of tho wild, swaot freedont of the afr Know of tho syeet, strange secrets of the earth? 
Outside ?, the madd’ning thrill of boundless space, ‘What do the mountains, standing stern and grim, 
Bound only by the heavens, blue'and fair? Kunoy of the rapturous mystery of birth? a 
‘What does the child, whose life has never passed, ‘What does the womah, whose soft, silent lips, 
Beyond the Inland, narrow, small, -unfreo, Tiave ne'er been pressed by kisses'swoet as pain, 
Know of the grand, calm, passionate, wild soul, And sad as joy—what knows sho of a love, 


‘That throbs in every movement of the sea? ‘That all the storms of Time haye never slain? 


PENDORIEL. 





BY A. C. GORDON. 





3 Ti the inward comment of the steward, as he came 
‘Fo’ miles up, anda piece, m’m,” said the { forward to help the ladies with their satchels. 
captain of the little steamer. \‘*Yes’m, we could; There were two figures at the landing. One 
easily see’t f?om heah, but.foh that'skirt o’ woods: was Pendoriel; the other, was his negro cart- 
across the bend.’ For he knew. every: turn’ of, i driver. The former stepped down to the gangway, 
the Sunflower river. ins came aboard the boat. - The negro man 

The morning was soft and balmy. It was the } climbed into his ox-cart, wayed a long whip over 
fresh’May-time of the year... The cypress trees, } the heads of his patient-eyed beasts of burden, 
along the river-banks, showed grim and naked, } said in adeep, gutteral tone: ‘ Gee—woh, come 
through the meagre drapery of the gray, hanging : yeh—woh—come yeh !’’ and rolled his eyes, in 
moss, and their own scant foliage; but, over the } admiration of the newcomers, 
live-oaks, clad in glittering, silver leafage, and} ‘You are just,a splendid-looking fellow, and 
amid the close undergrowth, trailed the yellow {no mistake,’’ thought, the girl, as she surveyed 
jasmine, in the glory, of) full blossoming. The }Pendoriel, with a quick, appreciative glance. 
air was full of the odor of bud,and bloom. The «But you do dress in a most barbarous fashion ; 
noise of the steamer startled, now. and then, a ; and I wish your hair, wasn’t quite so tangled; or 
solitary water-fowl, from his slumberous reyerie ; your beaytl so long. I rather like your brown 
heside some black pool of stagnant water. } face—and your eyes are superb.” 

To the young girl, who. stood_on the deck of i Pendoriel was a tall, lithe young man, with 
the little yessel, the scene was one of deep interest. } a royal bearing, full, at ence, of dignity and easy 
It was her first experience of the far South. The grace. He spoke to the captain, as he stepped on 
flash of the riyer-water,in the sunshine, the ; deck, and then lifted. his hat tothe ladies, with 
almosi.tropical multitude and variety of the ja gesture of almost; knightly dignity, but with 
flowering vines and creepers along the banks, the 2a manner, in which the faintest indication of em- 
solemn aspect of the moss-shrouded cypress, the } barrassment: was perceptible. His yoice had a 
yivid. greenness of all other vegetation, the sweet, } clear resonance, that the young girl marked with 
fresh. perfume of the morning air, the shrill § silent commendation ; though she could not help 
and frequent calls of river and. forest, birds, all } noticing the curious, yet musical,, way in which 
seryed to impress her with a sense of delightful } he generally dropped the r, in his pronunciation, 
novelty. as in fact, did everybody in that region, 

She was a charming creature, with her soft,; ‘I; trust you had: no trouble in, getting up 
pink-cheeked, round, little. face ;, her, piquant H safely,’ he said., ‘The trip is ratheh tedious, 
nose, and the bright expression of quick in-{at this season of the yeah. .The late April 
telligence in the large, deep-brown eyes. Not oe you know, swell the riyeh. As I 
far, off sata staid, dignified Jady, of middle age, } advised you’?—this, with;,a faint smile—‘‘in 
whom the girl called “mamma.” response, to youh advertisement, motheh and I 

“Psheh! yeh, can’t fool dis .niggeh,’’, the hive heah quite alone, We haye no society in the 
steward had said, when the two passengers came } neighbohhood—no neighbohhood, in fact; but ah 
aboard the little steamboat, at Mobile, I knows } quite thrown upon ouh own resouhces. I’m afraid 
em, wharebeh I sees’em. Dey come f’om URNGE, § youll have ratheh a lonesome time of ii,’”—to 
dem folks. Mebbe dat gal’s sick, an’ dey’s a-} the younger of the two—*“ unless, indeed, you ah 
fetchin’ of her down heah teh smell de sorgum an’ {fond of horseback-riding and boating. Most 
tuppentine. Mebbe, agin, it’s de ole oman.” Southern girls ah, I believe; but I don’t know 
_ The little steamer’ gave-a' shrill ;whistle; as it } whetheh, in the city—’ 
passed @ bend in the river; and now was seen a “Oh, I am devoted’ to outdoor exercise. I 
“landing,” on the right bank, ‘ adore‘the country. After those stupid balls, ‘and 

“Mamma!” exclaimed the young girl. ‘See, } receptions, and calls, even Patagonia would he 
he is waiting for us; and.he’s a young man.” } Paradise!’ 

And she clapped her hands, joyously. She evinced décided enthusiasm, and he was a 

“Dat gal’s a deyil of a flut, I do’spec’,’’ was { firm believer init; but it was such an enthusiasm 
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as was not altogether calculated to arouse his { guests, with that soft, liquid accent, which dis- 


own. 
way. She noted the look, and saw that it ended 
in wonderment at her strangé, physical beauty. 
She was satisfied. 

«You are a giddy thing,” hé was thinking, in 
his earnest fashion of thought.’ “I don’t know 
much about women, young or old. I think you 
are very beautiful; but I shall not ‘fall in love 
with you, and forget my one great’ purpose. 
I wonder if you are a coquette? © They say that a 
peachy skin, and frank, sweet eyes, are not in- 
fallible signs of honesty. But pshaw! you are 
nothing but a spoiled child. Poor, gilded butter- 


fly! I fear you'll find this prosy life of ours a; and it always wore a gentle gravity. 


He looked at her, in a slightly startled { tinguishes the best Southern pronunciation: 


«Yow ah the first boahdchs we have eveli had. 
We weh not brought up to it, my deah”—this to 
the girl—but I insisted on youh coming. I 
thought it might help him, and be a pleasuh to 
him”’—with a nod in'the direction of her son— 
*‘and he, well, he thought'you might be company 
foh me. I don’t know whetheh we can make 
you comfohtable, but we will do ouh best.” 

The hesitating air soon vanished, and the 
young girl thought she had never seen a sweeter, 
kinder face. It seemed to grow sweeter and 
kinder still, as she learned to know it better; 
It would 


vain and empty one, aud long, in a day, for your ; light up in a marvellous way, whenever her son’s 


hot-house atmosphere’ once more!” 

And she:— You look like d man of will and 
endurance. I’think you could dance vntil five 
in the morning, and be fresh still. You would 
be adorable, in a dress-coat. I wonder if you 
ever wore one? What a truthful, candid face 
you have! But it is almost too earnest. Were 
you ever guilty of frivolity in yourlife? Billiards, 
cigars, fast horses, flirtations, operas, what do 
you know about them? If you would only fall 
in love with me, how’ you would love me, I am 
sure! Tl try it! Tllhave that beard trimmed, 
and @ new suit on you, in a week—and then!” 

Pendoriel’s mother, clad in ‘widow’s weeds, 
met ‘them at the door, and welcomed | them. 
Her bearing, like that of her son, was one of 
courtly grace and dignity. At times, a somewhat 
hesitating air betrayed, in her, that slightly 
distrustful state of mind, which results, not in- 
frequently, where misfortune has usurped the 
place of prosperity. The marks of sorrow were 
yisible on the pale, quiet face; but the expression 
of it was one of sanctified loveliness. 

“J jes’ tell yeh, ole Mis’ was a stomp-down 
beauty, ’fo” de wali, when Masteh fus’ married 
hich}? said the old, black butler, one day, to the 
girl, nodding his own gray head in-the direction 
of the eastérn' portico, where Petidoriel’s mother 
sat. ‘She’ ain't’ got ugly yit, nutheh, yeh see. 
She was ag purty as you is, chile; an’ it’s jes" de | 
trubble dat makes her look’ ole. Masteh got shot 
in de wal, yeh know, de niggchs was all sot free 
off’n’ oth han’s, an’ de plantation jes’ went teh 
de debble. Me an’ de young maste¢h is dorie tuk 
holt on it lately, sence he came home f’om de 
apie! Lah an’ We'll see gran’ days agin, fo’ 
me an’ him is done. He don’t ’peah teh think 
pout nothin’ ’cep’ gittin’ de place teh rights 
agin, an’ old Mis’—Yes’m, he’s always studyin’ 
*bout heh.”” 


The gentle-faced, gray-haired lady said to her 





name was spoken, or he came near her. 

“He is a splendid son, my deah,” she would 
say, ‘no motheh could wish foh a nobleh.” 

The house was built of brick; and there were 
green shutters, and white facings, and manifold 
rooms, and passages, and hallways. It was an 
old-fashioned house, with porticos and verandahs 
all about it. The front faced the river. 

“T shall hame it Gan-Eden,”’ said the young 
neweomer, as ‘she danced through the open 
door, and into -the ‘sunshine, and saw the 
wilderness of roses, that had grown up under the 
fostering hand of the gentle-fnced mother of 
Pendoricl. The flash of the river-water was very 
perceptible, and the murmur of its flowing 
clearly audible, from the portico, with the great 
white pillars fronting the river and the west, 
where the girl used to sit, in the late summer 
evénings, and watch the red tints die out of the 
western sky, and the stars come forth, one by 
one, in the heavens, 

“Ttisthe perfect picture of idyllic peace,” she 
thought, that day of her arrival; and she plucked 
two white rosebuds, and fastened them beneath 
her brooch, 

Il. 

A new, and sweet, and strange experience 
began for the master of the plantation, on the 
Sunflower river. In its rapid growth of de- 
liciousness and joy, it made a secondary thing 
of his one great purpose. He came to the supper- 
table, that evening, with a white rosebud on the 
lappel of his corduroy coat; and there was ‘only 


one left; to kiss her dimpled chin, where, a little 


while before, the coquettish young beauty had 
pinned two, amid the old lace at her throat. 

His sweet-faced mother noticed the likeness of 
the to buds, and smiled, fuintly—perhaps, in 
memory of a long gone time, when he, whoso 
portrait hung in the front parlor, and she, would, 
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sometimes, wear twin roses from the same bush. 

Pendoriel was in love already. 

‘Books?’ said the old butler, to the darkey 
audience, in the kitchen, a few days after the 
newcomers arriyal, ‘Books? Lord sakes, ef dat 
gal ain’t: jes’ cunjured him, sho’ enough!) He’s 
fo'ebeh readin’ books, anyhow, when. he ain’t 
out on de plantation; but sence she come, he’s 
done got.’stracted, an’ lot de plantatign slide, an’ 
sont foh all de books in Mobile. He’s dragged 
all on’em: out’n’ de book-shelves in de settin’- 
room, an’ jes’ scattered: em all oyeh dis heah 
house. An’ he’s a-readin’ heh: po’try an’ stuff 
all de time. Ev’vy; night, I has tech take dem 
two camp-cheehs in off’n’ de verandy, whah dey 
leaves ‘em reg’lah 0’ eyenin’s, a-seitin’ side by 
side, a-readin’ po’try! Umph!.. He betteh keep 
a-ten’in’ teh dis heah plantation, an’ let dat.ah 
Yankee gal alone!” 

«Yes, an’ outside o’ dem books,” responded 
the hostler, from the chimney-corner, “he’s mo’ 
perticklerish "bout; de hosses, dan he eveh has 
been afo’. Dey ain’t neveh had no sich feedin’ 
an’ rubbin’ sence: I’se been on dese premusses. 
Tf dah’s a speck o’ dirt, as big asa pin-p’int, on 
dat gray what, she rides, he jes’ comes down teh 
de stable, an’ raises de debble. Done gone sont 
teh Mobile ahteh. a :side-saddle for heh, ’fo’ de 
*oman been heah twodays! Psheh! tell me’bout 
om!” 

The girl had builded better than she knew, 
Tn a short time, Pendoriel went to Mobile, and 
when he came back, he would haye: reflected 
credit, by his dress, on Poole himself. 

“Did yeh eveh see de like?’ queried the old 
butler, who was likewise Pendoriel’s valet, as he 
sat, in the early morning of a June day, at the 
kitchen door, with-a new shoe at his side, and 
his left hand thrust into the fellow of it, while he 
brandished a, recently-acquired blacking-brush. 
“Yes, did yeh eveh see de like? Done gone 
turn fine gemmelman onst mo’, an’ got me a- 
blowin’ an’ a-sweatin’ heah, along o’ dese yeah 
shoes, jes’ teh please dat, gal. I don’t reckon ghe 
keers nothin’ "bout his ole hoofs, nohow!”” 

But she did, The change in his appearance 
flattered her, She knew it was her work. At 
the same time, she became, by degrees, conscious 
of 4 change in her own: nature, scarcely less 
marked than this alteration in his outward and 
yisible form. Tho light thoughtlessness, which 
had been fostered in the superficialities of a 
fashionable, society, began to crumble away before 
this man’s sincere presence. . She did not take 
long to see the truth,and honesty of his:purpose, 
and it came upon her as a revelation. He 


self, of his hopes, of his aspirations, She. dis- 
covered that he was seeking, with all/his energies, 
to recoyer the lost wealth that. had been his 
father’s possession, before ihe war—not for his 
own sake, but for the sake of his mother, who, 
he said, had. never grown used;to be without it. 
He was deeply read in the old masters of litera- 
ture; he knew the world, and the world’s history, 
through the medium of books.; and he was full 
of half-antiquated notions of truth and sincerity, 
and of reverence for woman, 

She only laughed, joyously, when her mother 
bade hernot trifle with Pendoriel’s heart, though 
she thought, ‘‘ Ie is too honest for trifling ;” and 
knew it might never he anything else, if.she won 
his affection, for she was plighted to © man in 
the North. Yet, in spite of all misgivings, she 
continued, , in girlish-wise, to render, unto this 
new lover syeet smiles and gentle words; while 
he waxed strong and throye upon them, He had 
been a bashful lad at college, that sole season of 
his life spent ;away from home; and this, sweet 
slip of girlhood was the first and only one of her 
sex, save his mother, with whom he had eyer 
come into intimate, daily contact, She was 
lovely and attractive, and full of joyous and 
buoyant spirits, and it was no wonder, that; 
almost, before he. knew ity he adored her with a 
feryor which colored all his thoughts and deeds. 

Packages of pamphlets and magazines came 
frequently from, Mobile, and.they read them 
together, beneath.the live-onks, and among tho 
clustering roses. He repented for her old poems, 
that won an additional charm from the sonorous 
.intonations of his melodious yoice; andin return, 
she sang him songs from the last operas... He 
thought her, at first,.a child, with few serious 
thoughts ;, but she knew that she was a woman, 
and that he loved her.: ,His, gray-haired, sweet- 
faced mother looked onyin silent,approyal, ;Her 
life, like ‘his, had been a lonely one; and she 
longed to keep this fresh, dewy bud, to adorn 
the old place. ) 

The days went by in summer idleness... There 
were horseback rides down the river-road; and 
moonlight: excursions in the rowboat, on the 
‘river-water; inal of which those two constituted, 
always, the sole company. It was a noyel ex~- 
perience to her, in its difference from the con- 
yentionalism to which she had been used; and 
she was.charmed with it all. It did not-take her 
long to learn, that even the touch of her garments 
thrilled him with delight; and, if her hand, by 
any chance, happened to meet his—! 

Still, a sore struggle was waging in her heart, 
through all the rides and moonlight boatings—a 


unburdened his soul to her; he told her of him- } struggle between awakened conscience and strong 
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inclination, How could she escape from the } cavalier of old. They were the first words that 
toils she had woyen about herself? ‘had been spoken, for a good half-hour. She 
“He is so kind to me,” she would say, in self- | knew there were thoughts in his heart, akin to 
communion, in the still night, “‘and so gentle. those in hers. “J can never repay you for it 
And yet—’ And her thoughts would go back to | all,” she said. 
boon days and gala nights, at the North—the far |" Suddenly he checked his horse beneath a ginnt 
away, almost forgotten, uncared for, North—to } oak, whose broad shadow fell across the road. 
glittering ball-rooms, where one had always been j Involuntari ily, she followed his example, looking 





quickest to claim her hand in the dance; to soft | 
whispers in dimly-lighted conservatories, whose 
exotic plants exhaled subtle odors, and where was 
forever the faint, lulling fall of water, in the mar- 
ble basins of tinkling fountains. Then her troth- ; 
plight would rise before her. So, humming often 
the rhyme of an old French song, “Loyal je serat 
durant.ma vie,’ she strove to be honest; to hate 
the smell of the Southern honeysuckle, which 
would, at night-time, of all other times, thrust ; 


| at him, anxiously. 
{ «Eyeh repay me?” he ‘repented. The words 
} came hard, between his clenched teeth—‘‘eveh 
| repay me?’ He lingered on them, as if # hun- 
{dred memories were passing through his brain. 
Vf Don’t you know that you have already 
} repaid me, ten thousand fold? Don't you know 
‘that youh smiles—youh kind words—youh— 
| don’t you know that I love you?” 
There were tears in his eyes, ere the words 


itself farthest into her chamber-casement, and j had all come. Her gaze fell full upon his face, 
grow sweeter and intenser in its perfume; to} and the anguish depicted there—the foreshadow 
forget the glory of the Southern summer moon; | of her going—touched her with an infinite regret. 
and to shut out from her hearing, the gentle; The words which he had just spoken, confused 
murmur of the swift-flowing Sunflower river. 3 and broken as ‘they were, at once thrilled her 
“What is that couplet you repeat so often?” { exquisitely, and confounded her with the over- 
Pendoriel queried, one day; and then her woman- Sayles sense of a revelation, whose meaning 
ly instinct prompted her to tell him all. i she had only dimly guessed. She saw her fate, 
“Tt means that loyalty is above all other } standing face to face with her; and she perceived 
things in this world,” she said, with an attempt } that it was not the tranquil, propitious fate, her 
at a smile, which was an ignominious failure. fancy had theretofore depicted it. She saw, 
«J have a lover in the North, whom I shall ; reflected in the pallor of his face, miscaleulated 
peas some oBy.2 and I sing it when I think of } strength on her part, and a miserable future, not 
him,” }for him only, but for herself as well. But she 
The words cost her a powerful effort; and the ‘aid not Ict him know. Touching his horse, 
blood surged to her face, as she saw him turn j lightly, with her riding-whip, she turned her own, 
away, with his own face pale as death. Sle / in the direction whence they had come. 
noticed that, ever after that, the grave melan-’ . ‘Tam going away, to-morrow, you remember,” 
choly of his demeanor was intensified; and { she said, and her soft voice had a tinge of 
though he did not any the less continue to seek } } sadness, though there was no tremor init. “We 
her company, he ceased to smile at the nonsense ; mustn't quarrel, on the eve of my departure.” 
of words and deeds, with which she had heen 
wont to beguile him. 
One autumn morning, they rode together down Ill. 
the winding road, that followed the bend of the i “Tr beats:anything dat eveh I see, in my born 
Sunflower river. There had been a heavy frost } days,” said the old butler, to the cook, at sunset 
the night before, and the leaves of the forest } of a drear December day, as he) piled the huge 
trees were already beginning to turn. The { | logs on the crackling, hickory firein the kitchen, 
blooms of vine and flower were gone. r } and kicked his master’s favorite pointer-dog, that 
«The old conyentionality, the old ‘hollow } lay dozing in the. chimney-corner. ‘‘T done tole 
mockeries, the old insineerities,”’ she thought, | ye all so fust. Dat gal done ‘witched him wid 
with bitterness of spirit, ‘all these will enter } } {her purty eyes. She done voodoo him. He 
into my life again, in a few days. Ishall miss } followed heh roun’ heah de whole blessed time 
my short, sweet freedom, and I shall miss even i she stayed, wuss’n’ dat dog; an’ he *peahed 
more—? She scarcely dared finish the thought. | oneasy-like ef he missed heh out’n’ his sight foh 
On the next day, she was to go home. {anjhouh. Now; he,done put out’n’ gone ahtch 
«J shall neyer forget your kindness,’ she jheh ! It jes’ takes de rag smack off’n’ de‘bush?! 
said, and she turned herface to. where he rode ; 2 neveh ain't see’d sich a fool-’stracted-lookin’ 
in silence, at her side, booted and spurred like a { ‘white man sence de Lord made me, ’tel he got 
Vou. LXXX.—49. 
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teh dat steamboat. Done gone leaye ole Mis’ } September roses, was anything more than a half 
heah all by hehse’f, wid nobody but me an’ de } way truth. And yet, how well he remembered 
niggehs. Jes’ look at de place! See how it’s all } the smile on her face, when she had written the 
a-gwine teh de debble, sence he stopped takin’ } word. He did not think of her as a coquette, 





keah on it.” nor yet did he dream that she returned his love, 
Tt was as he had said. Pendoriel had started } in the slightest measure. His simplicity, and his 
North, in search of his lost heart. i worship of her were strangely intermixed. 


“Ttis perfect folly, that I should love her,”’ he {His thoughts followed her in her Northward 
had often thought. ‘She is wealthy, and fond } flight. His soul went out in pursuit of her, and 
of society, and naturally constituted to enjoy it. } he said to himself, one cloudy December morning, 
The adoration of men is the breath of life in her ; when the little river was muddy and swollen 
nostrils. My love could never atone for the { with the winter’s rains, and the rose-bushes she 
solitude of this place, which I cannot leave, in $had loved’ were stripped of their flowers and 
my mother’s lifetime. It is very lonely down sleaves) and beaten to the ground: ‘TI can stand 
here upon the Sunflower river. I never knew } it no longer. I must see her again.” 
how lonely, until she went away.” So it was, that, on the day previous to that on 

In his unselfishness, he had shut out the } which the old negro butler gave expression to his 
thought of all things, other than her happiness ; disgust, at his young master’s outrageous behay- 


and he regretted, with many a pang, that he had } ior, Pendoriel had taken the steamboat, and gone 


ever told her of his love, because he imagined that } down the Sunflower river. He was on his way to - 


it had given her pain. His great purpose in life, } her. She had been from him so long, nearly two 
entertained with such hope and persistence, { months, and they seemed to him two centuries. 
previous to her coming, seemed to have faded } She had never written, in answer to his letters, 
from his mind. He would go to the stable, and § because she had not ceased to sing, though with 
kiss the neck ‘of the gray horse which she used } an aching heart, ‘Zoyal je serai durant ma vie.” 
to ride. He read, and re-read, the volumes with ; He wondered, as he sped along toward his desti- 
which they had whiled away the happy hours. ; nation, how life had ever been endurable, before 
In one of them, she had written, at his request, } she came, His old-time purpose rose up before 
the words of a foolish, little song she sang to } his contemplation, and he laughed, scornfully, at 








him, not long before she went :— its insignificance, in the light of this great passion 
“Ts there any hope in the world, I wonder, that possessed him. Levery vinnie, ae ans we stilt) 
For one whom the hard gods hate? seemed dull and empty, as he reviewed it, year 
For one whose heart is riven asunder, by year, up to that day, afew months back, when 
By the hunger insatiate? {he had taken her by the hand, to lead her across 
“Ts there any balm for the bruise and anguish the gangway, to the! landing on the river. And 
Of a life with its chords unstrung? » {then followed the reflection : 
Or & master-yoice, when the sweet notes languish, But I was, at least, contented, in those olden 
To recall a strain once sung? days. Now, what is left fo me? Perhaps, it 
“qs thore, anywhore, some sleeping river, would have been better, if I had never known 
That one may drift with the tide, : her. And yet—and yet, I do not think, that I 
Alone with his pain and the calm moon's quiver, could have missed those few glad months, though 


‘Till his senso and bis soul have died 7” all the rest of life should proye a burden. Tn two 


He did not know, when she sang it, that every } days, I shall see her again—again,” he said. 
word came from her heart; he only saw its} He had never before been further North than 
application to himself. Virginia, where his college years were spent; 

He would often take from his pocket-book, and } but he knew the number of the street in the city 
con over, some scraps of paper, on which she had where she lived. He opened his pocket-hook, 
‘tried their fortunes,” as she said, scribbling { and taking out a delicate card, looked at it. She 
their names side by side, and marking out, with } had given it to him a short time after her arrival, 
little downward strokes, the letters that were } when the idea of having him fall in love with her 
common to both. There it was, in her delicate } first took sweet possession of her soul. There was 
handwriting, after her name and his alike, the} her name, and “ Zhursday,? printed in the 


word ‘Love ;” for so the fortune had been told. } corner. He remembered he had asked her what ii 


Tt was a true piece of fortune-telling, truer than } that meant; and that she had told him it was 
such things often are. But he did not guess it. ' the day of the week on which she received visi- 
He never knew, in all his life, that this divina-; tors, in the fashionable society in which she 
tion, made laughingly, one summer’s day, among } lived, up North. He remembered, too, that she 
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had added, with the joyous smile which haunted { Yes, she was dead. The struggle between 
him always: {loyalty and love had been too much for her; 
«But when you come, all days will be alike,” S they called it a fapid cold; it was, in reality, 
The train drew into the depot of the great city. } something else. Only, he never knew the truth, 
He passed out, with the careless, hurrying throng, He staggered down the steps, stricken mortally, 
and, entering an omnibus,. drove to a hotel. He } but uttered no word. 
took great care with his toilet, that day. He} 
spent, at least, three-quarters of an hour before } 
the mirror in his room, trying to get his cravat Iv. 
into a correct knot. He gave the boy, who ; Tis went back to the plantation, and his gentle, 
polished his boots, a half-dollar, to make them i gray-haired mother met him at the door. Ere 
shine as never boots shone before. He found } many moments had passed, she was soothing him 
the house where she lived, with little trouble, } with caresses and tender words, as she had often 
and his heart beat high, as he went up the steps. } done when he waa a little child, and had met 
“How often her feet have passed along this } with one of the many woes that befall helpless 
way,” he thought. ‘Perhaps, she may come } childhood. 
out of the door and meet me, before she knows that § “TI tole you dat gal warn’t down heah foh no 
Tam near. Ah, how pleasant that would be! I ‘ good. She done ruin his sperits, an’ he don’t 
am sure she will be glad to see me, because, it | take no intrust in nothin’ at all, any mo’, but 
will remind her of down on the Sunflower river, i goes roun’ heah mopin’ an’ lookin’ like he don't 
where she said her life was very happy.” j keah nothin’ *tall "bout me, let alone dese 
We did not notice that the shutters were closed § niggehs,’’ said the butler, querulously, not long 
and barred, and that there was an air of solemn § after Pendoriel’s return. 
gloom surrounding the great house, there upon; Heis living down on the old plantation yet. But 
the noisy street. Ie was surprised that his ring ; the jasmines and theroses of each summer, only fill 
remained so long unanswered. Te stood there, ; his soul with a bitter sorrow, because they remind 
for some moments, then rapped again. The door } him that she is dead. The flash of the river- 
opened, slowly, at last, and a servant in livery } water in the sunshine, the moonlight, and the 
stood in the way. ’ . heavy night-aroma of the honeysuckle, alike re- 
“Ts she at home?” he queried, and called her § call his irreparable Joss; and he never sees the 
name, and handed him his card. } smoke of the little steamer, far down beyond the 
The man looked first at him, and then at the | bend, that it does not bring up to his recollection, 
card, in a startled and confused manner. as vividly as though it were only yesterday, the 
“Didn't you know she was dead, sir? She { May morning, long ago, when he first took her by 
died two weeks ago,”’ were the words that stabbed { her slim, white hand, to lead her across the gang- 
his heart like a knife. } way, to the landing, on the Sunflower river. 
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‘Wit angels bear my spirit home, 
When I am called away? 

Will friendly spirits aid my flight, 
Up to the gates of day? 

Or, will the soul, released from earth, 
Tn darkness lone and drear, 

Forever seek companionship, 
‘And light, and joy, and cheer? 


‘When this ethereal self-hood quita 
‘This hand, and heart, and brain, 
Will drowsy stupor seize its powors, 
And ages sleep the same? 
Or, will transcendant glory dawn, 
Bright from the eternal throne? 
And shall I see Him as He is, 
And know as I am known? 


And is there nothing moro of us 
Than beasts who die unknown? 
Will death be but oblivion, 
With all our hopes o'erthrown? 
Or, will we just begin to learn 
‘The glories hid from view 
To mortal eyes—so measureless— 
Through countless ages new? 


Which brightest, dearest, truest, seems 
‘The opposites portrayed ? 

Which kindles most of joy and hope? 
Which most doth instinct dread? 

The answer comes, like waves of light 
Upon the shores of time, 

God's Word and reason, both attest 
‘The future all sublime, 
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CHAPTER IV. | Thus it was that our heroine was left in ignor- 
A moment or two after, the scene of the tragedy } ance; and the silence of Aylesbury suprised her. 
was crowded with persons from the house: Mrs. ; She hardly remembered what she had said, in 
Agincourt, who had heard Grace’s shriek, being | that first burst of horror; but, whatever it was, 
one of the first to arrive. Her husband followed. } Aylesbury should have made allowances for it, 
Aylesbury, turning to leave, met him, face to face. } she thought, and sought an explanation, 
He laid his hand on the old man’s arm. All that day, and all of the next, she expected 
“<T owe it to myself,’ he said, “before I go, to} a message. Not a foot-full sounded in the 
tell you—whose kindness and hospitality I shall } corridor, that she did not start, thinking it might 
never forget—that this quarrel was none of my; be a servant, with a letter. But when, on the 
seeking. I was driven into it, to protect my } afternoon subsequent to the encounter, she heard 
life. It was not my fault.” that her lover had gone, she gave up all hope. 
His hearer listened, in 2 sort of a dazed way, 3 “Tt is over,” she said, ‘he had no excuse to 
for a moment; he hardly knew, as yet, exactly }make. Oh! the horrible passions of men.” 
what had happened. Te stared, shook his head, Meantime, Aylesbury’s servant had brought 
freed himself from the young man’s touch, and } back quite a rose-colored account of his doings ; 
hurried on, without reply. } and when his master asked if the note had been 
Aylesbury, thus repulsed, turned for a last ; sent up to Miss Agincourt, answered; ‘Shore 
look in the direction of Grace, with the secret i ’nuf, Mars’ Philip, shore ’nuf. But de word 
hope that she might recall her cruel decision. j sent back was, dere was no answer. As to de 
But she did not even look up. } young gemman, he’s in-a bad way. Doctor say 
«She has cast me off, forever,” said the young } he shore to die. "Taint no great loss, noways, for 
man. ‘What have I left, to live for?’ And } a wuss mars’ nebber was; de way he knock de 
mounting his horse, he rode off. } boys ’bout, for nuffin at all, de Lord help ’em.” 
“Tf T could only remain till to-morrow,” EO: It was with a sad heart, therefore, that 
said. ‘ But the orders to join are marked ‘im-} Aylesbury set forth on his journey. ‘The only 
mediate.’ Gracious heavens! am I to be parted } thing now left for him, was to seek distraction 
from Grace, forever, in this way, without any } and forgetfulness. ‘Perhaps,’ he said, as he 
fault of my own? I cannot go, till I have heard } rode northward, ‘it may be my good fortune to 
from the Hall. I will wait a few hours, and } be sent, on a forlorn hope. Death would be a 
meantime, send a note to Grace, telling her the } glad release.” 
real state of affairs. By riding harder and faster, Aylesbury had already lost nearly twenty-four 
I can make up for the lost time.” hours. But as he rode a blooded horse, and his 
His first act, therefore, on reaching his own } seryant had one equally high-bred, he soon made 
house, was to write to Grace, despaiching the } up forthis. lis course led him past the site of 
missive by a trusty servant. $ what is now Washington city, but which was 
The messenger fulfilled his.errand, faithfully; } then only a low, uninhabited plain, and so on to 
that is, so far as he could. But, though he | Baltimore, then a town of only about eight thou- 
delivered Aylesbury’s letter, it neyer reached } sand inhabitants, or so. Crossing the Susque- 
Grace; for her father, taking it from the hand { hanna, near the head of Elk, he continued his 
of the footman, who brought it in, and recog-} progress, till he reached Philadelphia, which, 
nizing the writing, tore it, angrily, up. {though it contained a’ population of but little 
«Tell the boy there is no answer,’ he said, ; more than forty thousand, was altogether ‘the 
sternly. Nor did he thon, or ever after, mention | largest and richest place in America,-and both 
the circumstance to Grace. Much less, did he } politically, commercially, and socially, the me- 
inform her of what Aylesbury, himself, had told | tropolis. Forty-eight hours after, he was -in 
him. ‘I would not have believed it of him,” } camp, and paying his respects to the Commander- 
said the old baronet. ‘+ To pretend he was forced ! in-Chief. 


into it ( va is'the worst of all.” : Washington, at this period, was in the prime 
13: 
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of his manhood, being not quite fifty years old. { with the sorrowful face of Grace, that always 
The great chief is known, generally, to this } haunted them, the august presence of Washington, 
generation, by Stuart’s portrait of him, painted { though there was a smile on the countenance of 
ten years later, when age had begun, somewhat, ; the latter, that seemed to augur good, rather than 
to tellon him. The picture, which best repre-} ill. 
sents him, as he appeared at this time, is the 





portrait by Peale. He had, already, however, CHAPTER V. «+ 
that: imposing PESSCnCe, and dignified address, by Ayrrsnury had left home, as we have seen, 
which he is traditionally known to posterity. —_§ expecting that his rival would die within twenty- 


In the presence of this august personage; } four hours. But the wounded man did not die. 
Aylesbury forgot, for awhile, even the cruelty of | He hegan to rally, on the contrary, after the first 
Grace. The reserved, yet kindly, manner of} day; and if our hero could have remained a little 
Washington, had the effect on him it had on every-} longer, he would have heard the good news. As 
one else: he was not only lost in admiration, but ; it was, he was ignorant of it for months. Com- 
lie was awed, also: “he is a man to die for,” he | munication between different parts of the country 
said to himself. was difficult, for there were no railroads in those 

« Welcome to our ranks,” said'the Commander- { days, the highways were bad, and stage-coaches, 
in-Chief, taking Aylesbury’s hand, kindly, even | even, except between principal towns, were un- 
warmly. “TI remember your father well. We{ known, Occasionally, a letter came. But geneval- 
were comrades, in Braddock’s war. If he were} ly it was only when an officer, who had been a 
aliye, to-day, he would be here with us, I am; neighbor, went away on furlough, that news was 
sure, for he was the soul of honor, brave as aj had, by anyone, of events transpiring at home. 
lion, the foe of injustice in every form, In his} It was in this way that Aylesbury learned, 
stead, I am happy to greet his son. Tam glad, i finally, of his rival’s recovery; for he had 
too, to hear that you have lived in France, and! neither mother, nor sister, nor any intimate 
know, already, some of the brave officers, ‘friend, to write to him. A young lieutenant, 
La Fayette, Lauzan, and others, who have come} who resided not far from Yorktown, and who 
out to us; for you can be of great service, as, § had been absent on sick-leave, returned, one day. 
unfortunately, few of us speak their language, | “ Bye-the-bye,” he said to Aylesbury, “1 
and fewer understand them, as only a person, ' heard of something you’re interested in. That 
educated in Paris, canunderstand them. Already, } bully of an Agincourt, whom you pinked in a 
there are little jealousies, which I look to you, in duel, as they say down there—how close you've 
especial, to smooth away. Your father had great } been about it here—is going to marry his cousin, 
tact, and you remind me of him, strangely. You whom, I believe, you know.” 
will understand the opinions, modes of thought) “What!” exclaimed Aylesbury. ‘ He didn’t 
and even prejudices, of our allies, and interpret { die, after all?” 
them, so to speak, to our own officers.” { “No. Didn’t you know? Old doctor Grains 

Aylesbury bowed assent. This was being} says he had the constitution of an ox, which was 
yeceived with a favor he had little expected. } what saved him. ‘The fellow was delirious, the 
Washington continued, saying, } first day, with fever; but after that, he rallied ; 

“J have just heard that the Marquis de H and is now as well and hearty as ever.’ 

Fayette has sailed from France, with both naval “ But he is going to marry Grace—Miss Agin- 
and military reinforcements for us, and that he § court, T mean—” 

may be expected daily. His arrival, I hope, will “So they say. But look here, captain, I 
put a new faceson affairs. We shall, I trust, wouldn’t take it to heart. The gossips, down 
have hot work. At present, we are not able to} there, speak pretiy freely, so you needn’t mind 
cope with Sir Henry Clinton, at least, not fo act; my knowing it. She’s treated you deuced badly, 
offensively; but when the Marquis comes, we { in my opinion—” 

shall be more than his match, I believe. All this “Tf you please,” interrupted Aylesbury, pull- 
jn confidenée, however. And now, good-morning. } inghimself together, “ Td rather Miss Agincourt’s 
You see,” turning toa table, covered with papers, | name was not mentioned. I, at least, make no 
“T am not exactly master of my time. But come, complaint.” 

this afternoon, and dine with me.” «No, captain, and you wouldn’t, even if it was 

It was rare for the great chief to talk so long, } your death-wound. I know the stock you come 
except with his intimates, and Aylesbury realized } of, and that is game to the back-bone. But there, 
the condescension. He bowed low, and left. But | you needn't turn away. I'ma garrulous fellow, 
that night, in his troubled dreams, there mingled, | they all tell me; but I mean well; and there are 
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things, in this matter, that you ought to know. § succeeded in reaching Rhode Island, but with 
For instance, this fellow says you provoked ihe! only six thousand men; and there Washington 
fight; that he only drew in self-defence; and} went, to meet him in, July, in order to concert 
that yourun him through by a trick not recognized } operations. But it was wisely decided, that 
as legitimate. Nay, nay, don’t break out. I don’t} their united forces were still unable to cope with 
believe a word of it, for I know you both; ey the royal troops, or, at least, to force the evacu- 











T know that he is a sneak and a bully, and that} ation of New York. 
you are aman of honor. An illegitimate BINA In September, came the treason of Arnold, 
By Jove, it’s he that would be guilty of it, and} which, for a few days, shook the infant confed- 
not you, He's a quarrelsome brute; I know him } eracy to its foundations. No one, for awhile, 
of old, But I suppose he has persuaded Mr.} knew whom to trust. In fact, never were the 
Agincourt, and his cousin Bryan, that his story } fortunes of the patriots at alowerebb. For, apart 
is true, and so they have brought Grace round to} from the ascendancy of the British in arms, the 
their opinion; for the long and short of it is, } finances of the new nation were in a condition to 
that she is to marry the fellow ; and all I say is, } make even the most hopeful despair. The paper 
may she live to repent it, as she well deserves. } money, on which Congress had relied, had depye- 
There, there, I mean no offense. But the whole 2 ciated to such a degree, as to be practically worth- 
peninsula is ringing with the tale of your mad } less. The consequence was, that very few new 
attachment, and, though I don’t want to probe} soldiers enlisted, and many of the old ones, seeing 
your wound, you ought to know the facts.” starvation before them, began to talk mutinously. 
But Aylesbury did not wait to hear the other} Thus, the arm of Washington was completely 
to the end. He had turned away. ‘Great } paralyzed; at least, for all offensive purposes: so 
heavens,” he was saying to himself, chafing, } that he could do nothing but watch and wait. 
‘am I such a mark for the finger of sc¢ i—a; The main interest of the struggle, meantime, 
shame anda hissing? And they will not listen 3 had been concentrated in the Carolinas. Those 
to my explanation! I am condemned unheard. } colonies, indeed, were, for the time, subjugated. 
Oh! Grace, Grace, not even from you, have I} Charleston had surrendered in May, about the 
justice.”’ time that Aylesbury joined the army; Hayne, 
The talkative, but well-meaning, lieutenant, } had been executed; Tarleton’s dragoons were 
watched him, as he strode moodily away. } arrying fire and sword eyerywhere. What 
“Poor fellow, I pity him,” he said, “though } Bryan had predicted, had come to pass: the 
he has half a mind, as I see, to quarrel with me, } whole South was threatened with subjugation. 
for telling him the truth. But it’s the only way } More than this. The British generals held, 
to work a cure. Women are all alike. iss } and sagaciously, that the South, once cut off from 
Agincourt, for all her sweet ways, is no better, I } the North, would compel the final surrender of 
dare say, than Jenny Coles, who jilted me so } the latter, as the separate sections were too inter- 
abominably, and drove me to the war. I’ye no; dependent, commercially, and otherwise, to get 
doubt this fine young lady flirted abominably} on alone. To complete the reduction of the 
with the captain. Perhaps, she even provoked } South was, therefore, their policy. To assist in 
the fight. Some of the jades like to think that } this, Sir Henry Clinton, the royal commander-in- 
men are at sword’s point about them. Well, IL} chief, despatched, in the October of 1780, a force 
made a narrow escape myself. If Jenny hadn't ; of three thousand men, under General Leslie, to 
thrown me over, I'd have been a stupid, country ; Virginia. Just at that period, however, Corn- 
_ Yustic still, instead of a gay officer, and something } wallis was driving Green from the Carolinas, and 
ofabeau among the girls. Gad, [hope Aylesbury } was in want of troops, so that he ordered Leslie 
will get over his affair as easily ; he’s too good a} to leave Virginia, and go to Charleston. A 
fellow to let a petticoat ruin his life.” } further force was, in consequence, despatched 
Is it any wonder, that, after this, Aylesbury } to Richmond. This was sent out, in January, 
threw himself, with more eagerness than ever, } 1781, under the traitor, Arnold, and was supple- 
into the war, chafing at the inactivity, which, } mented, two months later, by another expedition, 
as the months rolled on, continued to prevail? } under General Phillips. ‘The tide of war, which, 
For the brisk operations, to which Washington} up to this point, had rolled past the Old 
had looked forward, on our hero's coming to} Dominion, now surged, back and forth, along the 
camp, had been frustrated by the non-arrival } James river, and its tributaries. + 
of the French. fleet, which was blockaded at} During these twelve months, life, for Grace, at 
Brest, thus giving the British ships ascendancy i least, had been sad enough. The silence of 
on the coasts of America, La Fayette, indeed, ; Aylesbury weighed, mogg and more, on her 
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spirits, and finally on her health. She was { standing all, that the innocence of Aylesbury - 
angry at herself, for what she called her weak-} would yet be proved; and the present was one 
ness, and strove to conceal it even from ies of those occasions. She still wore her riding 
mother. But the effort, though she succeeded, } costume, an elaborate laced jacket, of the fashion 
wore out her strength. Meantime, her father and ; of that day, not unlike the hunting costume at 
her brother were urgent, that the marriage with | Compeigne, in the time of Louis Napoleon; but 
her cousin, so long proposed, should take place / she had cast aside her hat, and her beautiful 
soon. ‘The constant pressure, brought to bear on | hair shone, like molten gold, in the sunshine, 
her, was more than she could resist. ‘Had he; ‘* You darling, Selim,” she was saying, as she 
only been true,” she said to herself, thinking of} patted him. ‘+ You darling.” 
Aylesbury, ‘I could hold out forever; but his { “Yes,” thought Bryan to himself, “itis darling 
prolonged silence is a confession of guilt. If 1} something else, that you really mean. What 
only knew what was right!” } fools girlsare! She can’t get that fellow out of her 
Her elder brother, meantime, had joined the ; head, in spite of his base conduct. I must speak 
royal army; but before he went away, he} my mind, no matter what comes of it.’” 











resolyed to wring from her, if possible, a condi- At the sound of Bryan’s footsteps, Grace 
tional promise. Ever since Aylesbury’s departure, | turned, quickly. 
Bryan had been kindness itself to Grace. “Suppose you let the boy take Selim,” Bryan 


“You do not know how to treat her,” he said } said. ‘I want to talk to you, Grace. Come into 
tohis cousin. ‘She is like a sensitive plant, that } the room here.” 
closes, if you touch it rudely, You are too rough } She smiled an assent, and followed him. 
with her, Win her confidence, by gentleness. “JT am glad to see you looking so well, dear,” 
If I were in your place, I wouldn’t despair. Yes, } he said, when they were seated together, in the 
I will talk’ to her, if you wish it. You have, as} great, cool drawing-room. “ This fine weather 
you say, waited long enough. Perhaps, as I am } has quite brought the bloom to your cheeks. I 
going away, she will listen to me.” hope you are done with that Aylesbury, however.” 
She did not answer, but looked down, tapping 








her skirt, the while, with her riding-whip. 
CHAPTER VI. *©You make no reply,” he said, after a pause. 

Onn day, coming out of the library, he heard ; «But you know that I leave, soon, for Carolina, 
the whimper of hounds, in front of the house, ; to join the army, and that I may never come 
and going to the hall-door, found that Grace was { back. What—tears? You say I must not talk 
there, surrounded by her pet dogs. She had; so gloomily. But, my dear sister, my death is 
just returned from a ride, and having dismounted, } possible, at least ; and wise people always look 
was petting her horse, and feeding him with an { facts in the face. What is to become of you, if I 
apple. All animated objects loved Grace, from; am killed? Let me tell you, in confidence, what 
the wild bird in the woods, and the rabbit that / mot eyen our mother knows. My debts, con- 
never fled at her approach, to the great deer- { tracted abroad, haye nearly ruined us. You may 
hounds, that were the pride of Agincourt House, { well start. You may well look reproachful. I 
and the thorough-bred, that carried her like the deserve it all, Our good father, ever forgiving, 
wind, and yet stopped at her slightest word. ; has paid them for me; but the estate is mort- 
She was never happier, in these sad months, } giged, in consequence, up to the hub, to our 
than when out with her horse and dogs. Her ¢ London solicitors; and there will be, literally, 
favorite steed was, indeed, in one sense, almost ; nothing left for mother, or you.” 
her only friend. To him, when alone in the} «Oh! Bryan!” 
woods, as she patted his neck, after a sharp «Yes! You may well censure me.” 
gallop, she breathed confidences, and whispered «Oh! I was not thinking of censuring you. 
of griefs, that no one else heard of, or even sus-} I was thinking that this dear, dear old place was 
pected. For this pet horse, Selim by name, | gone from us, probably, forever. You did not 
was intimately connected with all her recollee-; mean to do wrong, Iknow.” And she burst into 
tions of Aylesbury. She had ridden him, ; tears. 
always, when Aylesbury had accompanied her; } «There is a way to save the estate, my dear 
and that had been almost daily, during their { sister. There, don’t cry.. Don’t look so suprised. 
brief fntercourse. If ever her heart, at one time, | Give me your word to marry your cousin, and all 
softened towards the absent lover, more than at { will go well, even if I never come back; for he 
another, it was when she was with Selim. | has promised, when you are his wife, to take up 
Often, indeed, she could not but believe, Hecate the mortgages.” He is enormously rich, as you 
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know, and can well afford to do it. His mother, | eye, it was equivalent to dishonor. ‘ What, yield 
though a nobody, was the greatest heiress of these } to rebels and traitors?’ he said to himself: and 
parts. And le loyes you.” he set his teeth hard. “Never! I should be 

“Oh! don't, don’t,” cried’ Grace. ashamed eyer to look Cornwallis in the face again.’”? 

“Tt is for your own good, dear, that I urge it: { Close by, a narrow path opened into the forest ; 
He has some faults of manner, I grant.’ He ; the trees and undergrowth set so thick, on’either 
despised himself, as he spoke, but he knew he} side, as to forbid entrance, except directly in 
must goon. “Those you could easily correct, ‘front. Here Bryan took his stand, and awaited 
When once you were his wife.” } his pursuers. 

‘Don’t, don’t,” again cried his sister, “ You} “Dick,” he said, turmming to his attendant, 

; 











know I riever could alter him. Oh! is there no} we'll hold this, till aid comes, or die like true 
other way?’ She spoke brokenly, now, and the} soldiers of the king. You'll stand by me, won't 
tears were coursing down her checks. ‘Ts there } you?” : . 

noother way? Yow shake your head. Heaven i “Yes, Mars’ Bryan, I’se standby yer. T carry 
help me!” } You, many a day, when you wus wlittle chile, and 

She buried her head in her hands for a few } I’se not leave you now. Only, only, Mars’ Bryan, 
moments. ‘Then she looked up, bravely, but pale } wouldn't it be jes’ as well to run? I tink we 
asia corpse, H could dodge dese fellers—dey’re only pore, white 

“Well, then,” she said, ‘if you never cone trash—in ‘dis *ere wood behind us.’ And he 
back to help poor papa; if, in his old age, he has glanced, regretfully, into the thick forest, where 
to be turned from these doors; why, then, per-} the shades of night. were already beginning to 
haps, I may marry my cousin—” make all objects. indefinite, 

“That is the heroic girl Lknew you to be,” he} No,” said his master, “an Agingourt may 
said, drawing her to him, soothingly. “TI will} die, but he cannot run away.” And he thought 
not press you further. Perhaps things may turn } of an ancestor of his, in Richard Comur de Lion's 
out better than we think. I may find some rich time, who had held a gate, all day, tradition suid, 


heiress in the Carolinas, who may take a fancy to 
me, and so may be, myself, able to redeem the 
dear, old estate. Dry your eyes, dear. It will 
turn out all right, let us hope, after all? 

Tt was'in this way that Bryan, half selfislily, 


against a horde of Saracens, in the Holy Land, 
“We can do as much now,” he said to himself: 
then added, aloud, quickly, as he saw the foe 
closenthand, ‘“Teretheycome. Haye at them!” 

When the stars rose, an hour Jater, they shone 


but also half because he really thought it to be} down ona cold, white, still face, tuned up to the 
for his sister’s interest, won’ from. Grace her} pitiless sky. Close by, lay the body of the black 


promise, if anything happened to him, to marry 
her cousin. Soon after, lie left home, on his way 
to the Carolinas. 

Here, in the numerous skirmishes’ that took 
Placey Bryan had ample opportunity to show, 
that, in spite of his’ selfish nature, he inherited 
the high courage, which had made his ancestors 
famous in the old knightly days. He showed, 


also, that bravery is not confined to one side, in § 
war; that men will die as loyally for the wrong, i 


if they think it right, +s for the right itself. Not 
eyen Sumter, or Marion, the most noted herocs 
on the American side, 
dashing character of their exploits. For some 
time, too, he bore a charmed life. He was heard 
of, now on the coast, now in the interior, now 
capturing a convoy, now attacking some isolated 
post. But, at last, his day came. 

One afternoon, after'a sharp skirmish, in which 
his side was defeated, he found himself deserted 
and alone, with only his African body-servant 
left. Eseape was impossible. 


servant, who would haye fied, if le could have 
had his choice, but who staid, since those were 
his orders, “ to die with Mars’ Bryan.” Let us’ 
reverence heroism, whether in » bad cause, or w 
good one, wliether it be found in the long 
descended patrician, or in the poor, black slave. 





CHAPTER VII. 
Tr was in this way that Grace came to consent, 
finally, to marry her cousin. Of course, the 
ceremony could not take place, as we have said, 


surpassed Bryan in the} until after some months of mourning. But it 


was understood, from the very hour that Bryan’s 
death was known, that her fate was fixed; she 
did not attempt to conceal the fuct; she had 
given her word; and no Agincourt had ever 
broken faith. Besides, even without the promise, 
she would now have yielded. For what else was 
there to be done? To turn her father oul, a 
homeless beggar, in his old age, was impossible. 


There was no} The union with her cousin, though it might sac- 


hope of succor. But surrender was not to’ be} rifice her own happiness, would, at least, secure 
thought of, even fora moment; for, in Bryan’s { that of her parent, ‘*Not to marry him would 





not make me happier, for alas! there can never 
be happiness for me,” she said to herself. ‘ No, 
I would yield, now, even if I had not’ pledged 
myself to Bryan to do it.” It is, in a similar 
spirit of martyrdom and self-sacrifice, alas! that 
tens of thousands of my sex have walked over 
red-hot ploughshares, in the past, and will con- 
tinue to do it to the end of time. 

If Grace had hesitated at all, if there had been 
no promise to her brother, she would not have hesi- 
tated, afterher mother appealed to her. So long 
as Bryan lived, his father kept the secret of the 
son’s folly and extravagance; for he nourished, in 
secret, a hope, that some means might be found to 
extricate the estate, possibly, a brilliant marriage. 
But Bryan’s death had frustrated these expecta- 
tions. Ruin stared the old’man in the face. He 
broke down, utterly, and.in his grief and despair, 
the truth came out. He told his wife all. 

“Oh! my darling, my darling,’ cried the 
latter, as she flew to Grace, and flung herself on 
the girl’s bosom, ‘you alone can save us. It 
would break your father’s heart, it would send 











his gray hiirs in sorrow to the grave, if he had 





to go forth, in his old age, landless and penniless 
If ever'you thought of Mr. Aylesbury at all, and 
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} Yes, I will marry my cousin. My father shall 
not suffer through me.’’ And she clasped her 
mother in lier arms, lifted! lier up beside her, and 
burst into a passion of weeping. 

The preparations for the wedding went on, 
from that hour; for such was the difficulty 
of getting together materials for a trousseau, in 
the state of war then preyailing, that no time was 
to be lost. A few dainty articles were secured at 
Richmond, but most of the wedding paraphernalia 
had to be! ordered at Philadelphia, which was the 
nearest port, where the foreign goods, considered 


so necessary for ladies of condition, could he pro- - 


{ cured, Jwall these preparations, Grace took no 
part. She was listless and uninterested. Most of. 
: her time was spent in long walks, in the yain hope 
{ of finding forgetfulness. Perhaps, in her secret. 
heart, she hoped that something would yet oecur 
{iosaveher. But there was one spot shestudiously, 
S avoided, Tt was that, where the duel, if such it 
{ may be called, had taken place. She never ap- 
{ proached it consciously, and when, once or twice, 
{her footsteps wandered near it, and she found 
where she was, she turned away, with a shiver. 
But her hopes, if she ever really nourished 
The day, 





any, were doomed to disappointment. 


I cannot believe you did, for all the traditions of preceding the marviage, came and went. All the 


your race would be against it; but if you ever 
did think of him, his unprovoked assault on your 
cousin, his silence since, are proofs of his 
unworthiness.” Tiler husband had kept the 
secret of Aylesbury’s letter even from her, so that 
she was sincere, when she spoke in this way. 
«Will you sacrifice your father, for' a dream? 
Have you no pride? Ts it possible, that a child 
of mine should think of one who has acted so 
basely? Grace, dear, say it is all a mistake on 
my part; that you have the spirit, at least, to 
resent treachery. On my knees, Timiplore you.” 

She slid from the sofa, where Grace was 
sitting, and sank at the girl’s fect, as she spoke. 

“Mother, mother,” cried the daughter, stooping 
to raise her parent, “do not do that. I promise. 


preparations for the ceremony were concluded, 
The house was.full of guests. At her mother’s 
urgent. request, Grace retired, at an early hour; 
{for she was only too glad to be alone, to escape 
5 from the congratulations, that seemed a mockery. 

Tler destined husband had been to see her, in’ 
the morning, and had seemed to her more repul- 
sive than ever. A cold shudder ran oyer her, 
even now, 2s she remembered the interview. At 
this last instant, she thought of retreating. But 
it was only for a moment. 

“No, it is impossible,” she cried, clasping her 
hands, and looking up to heayen, with streaming 
eyes, “TIT must go on. There is: no escape, 
Father in heaven, give me strength.” 

[ro bE contINvED.] 
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BY EMILY 


SANWORN. 





Danr'to bo'true, in every place, 
In overy scene of life, 

Turn error, falschood, all aside, 
Stand firm, amid the strife. 


Lot otliors see that you avo tru 
In your conyictions strong; 

* Twill hold tho balance in their view, 
*Twixt every right and wrong. 


80: may you nid some suff’ring one, 
Some deed you'll never rue; 

And this will be your greatest joy, 
In that you dared “be true.” 


Bo true to every worldly good, 
‘Co feiendship, honor, too, 

True in religion, faith, and hope, 
“To thine own self be true.” 
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[Rnterod according to Act of Congress, in the year 1880, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mns. Farnsworrit had fallen prostrate on the 
unique couch in her impromptu bower-chamber, 
-and was weeping, bitterly, while the faint jerks 
that now and then stirred her limbs, gave outa 
threatening premonition of hysterics. 

Miss Octavia, who was moving up and down 


the room, thrusting the spindle-legged furniture } 


aside as she went, paused, now and then, to send 
an angry glance at the sobbing woman; but, 
observing these signs, always resumed her walk, 
with a sneer that was insultingly audible. At 
last, she paused, by the high-backed bishop's 
chair, and broke into speech. 

« At your age, at—” 

Here, the girl checked herself, and looked, 
furiously, at the door, from which a timid knock 
sounded. It opened, and a gentle, old face looked 
in, beseechingly. 

«Tet me speak to—to the lady. I heard her 
crying—I saw how pale she was—that is, being 
a nurse, I take the liberty—” 

Mrs. Farnsworth rose upon her elbow, and 
hushed her sobs. 

‘There was sympathy in the little woman's 
yoice, and there is no one who craves that more 
than wselfish being, who is incapable of giving it. 

“Come in,” she said, come in. Why should 
I conceal the ingratitude of a heartless child any 
longer? Come—” 

Here, Miss Octavia gave the bishop’s chair a 
shove that nearly upset it, and turned upon the 
intruder. 

What brings you here? Who ever invited 
you to feave the kitchen?” she demanded—* cer- 
tainly, I did not.” 

Aunt Hannah neither answered, nor withdrew ; 
ut, after 2 moment’s hesitation, quietly passed 
the girl, and went close to Mrs. Farnsworth, who 
made a gesture as if she would reach out her arms. 

«Tet me do something. It may be only a bad 
headache,” she said, gently settling the lady 
pack upon the cushion. ‘Young people do not 
understand these things.”” 

Something low and tender in the old woman’s 
voice, seemed to touch Mrs. Farnsworth, while it 
Sea angry protest on Octavia’s lips. The 


lady drew a deep breath, and softer tears than 
she had shed that night, stole from under her 

; half-closed lashes. 

i “Tf you would kindly leave me with her a 
little while, she would be better, I feel sure,” 
said the nurse, lifting her eyes to Octayia, as she 

} passed her hand softly over the lady’s forehead. 

“«She is worn out, you see.”” 

“Yes, I will go,’ answered the girl, ‘if you 
}can keep her from making a scene here, it is 
more than I could do. Only this, madam,’ she 
} continued, addressing her mother, ‘I trust you 
will, at least, spare me the exposure of further 
weakness before a servant.” 

The nurse arose from her half-kneeling posture 
by the couch, and held the door open, saying: 

“She will be better, when you are gone.” 

There was a certain, gentle dignity in this, 
which checked the insolence of that unfeeling 
girl, who stood, a moment, irresolute, and then 
went away, biting her lips, bafiled, and still angry. 

When she was quite gone, aunt Hannah went 
back to the couch, knelt down by it, and 
ventured to take the hand lying upon Mrs. 
Farnsworth’s bosom; but with a touch so gentle, 
‘that the excited woman hardly knew. 

“Tt is rest and quiet you want most,” said the 
soft-yoiced nurse. ‘ Young people do not always 
understand.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth made a sudden moyement, 
and grasped the small hand in hers, with some 
violence. 

“You heard her,’ she moaned, ‘You can 
‘judge how cruel she is, But that was nothing. 
No one would believe the things she said before 
we came up here. It was shameful—shameful. 
I never can forgive it.” 
> Aunt Hannah did not speak. Softly caressed 
the other’s hand. 

Oh,’ moaned the outraged mother. ‘The 
dragon’s tooth has struck into my heart, at last. 
My good woman, do you know what itis to have 
a thankless child ?”’ 

The nurse bent her head, till it touched the 
couch, and, amid all her own selfish excitement, 
Mrs. Farnsworth that she was trembling, 

« Yes, I have known that ” 
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The words were spoken low and brokenly. «You have been in the house so long, and 
“But you did not forgive it!” neyer thought of this, more than she did,” 
««\ mother forgives everything,” answered the } exclaimed Mrs. Farnsworth, with sharp impa- 
nurse. tience. ‘I wonder why anyone should be 


“What, insult—cruel insinuation—interfer- ; surprised ?”” 
ence, when the happiness of one’s life is at “Tt is so sudden,” faltered the nurse. 
stake?’ cried Mrs. Farnsworth, sitting up on “Sudden? Why, his attention, his absolute 
her couch, stirred to new resentment. ‘Can } devotion, was apparent from the first. My whole 
any woman forgive that? But then, it is different ; household must have been blind, not to see it.’ 
with you.” The nurse resumed her old place, by the 
* Very different,” said the little woman. couch; but in a strangely See state of 
«The extremes of life never will understand } mind. 
each other. How can you know the pain, that “May I ask—is it anyone I have seen?” 
comes through womanly dignity and family pride, ‘Anyone you haye seen? Why, woman, your 
wounded at the same time? With you, it is to? stupidity is only equalled by my daughter's 
resent and forgive; the pride, fostered through { insolence. Has he not been with you every day, 
generations of ancestors, can never come between { in the sick lord’s chamber?” 
you and an erring child.” «You mean, then, the young gentleman they 
«Still, we have our feelings, and suffer from } call Var—" 
them, sometimes,” answered the nurse, meekly.} Mrs. Farnsworth interrupted the question, 
The room was so dimly lighted, that my lady } before it was finished. 
did not observe the flush, that rose and burned “Count Var. You, of course, do not know 
on the old woman’s face. that this is a title of nobility, old, almost, as 
‘Still, you cannot be expected to comprehend Hl Rome itself, and that his wife will he known as 
the anguish, that I have been made to feel.”’ Countess Var, among the highest aristocracy of 
‘No, that which I have known, is different— ; Europe.” 
yery different; perhaps, you could not under-} .‘*No, I do not understand. Only this—only , 
stand it.” this. Europe is a long way off. He will take 
“Of course not. Howshould I? The trouble} you away—out of the country, far from the reach 
ef the poor must be so different. Still, you have } of anyone who loyes—who serves you.” 
been a mother.” Mrs. Farnsworth lifted her clasped hands, and 
Fe¥es.72 looked upward, in a sort of ecstacy. 
“Perhaps, had a daughter to rise agairist you, in “But he loves me, and will be always at my 
your humble sphere, as mine rebels against me?’’ { side. What more do I want?” 
“Yes—yes. I had a daughter once.” “Oh, lady—lady, have you outlived all other 
‘Ts she living, then, or dead?” . want of love but this?” 
There was a moment’s hesitation, anda quick; There was a ring of anguish, in this humble 
choking of the throat, before the answer came. } woman’s voice, that fell wpon the lady’s ear like 











‘Then it was forced, and given in one word. a reproach; and that, her haughty spirit never 
“Dead!” could endure. 
«Then your troubles, on her account, are over ; “You forget yourself,’ she said. ‘In the 
but mine—oh, mine are at the worst. “No woman } distress, brought on.by my daughter's conduct, I 
ever had a more ungrateful child.” have allowed you to come too near. We ask 


“Tf you could manage not to think of it. A} help from our servants, but not questions or 
flash of temper, in a proud, young thing like } advice.” 
that, does not amount to much. ‘To-morrow, she; — “If I have been ioo forward, and offered 


will be sorry.” - either, it was because I felt ia you were trou- 
“Sorry? Youdonot know her. She will never } } bled, and might need care,’ said the nurse. 
rest, till she separates me from the man I love.” } ‘‘Now, I will go away.” 3 
“The man you love?” i ‘Not yet. I do not wish to be left alone, and 
“Yos, the man I love, and who adores me. as you are pleasanter than the others. Indeed, 
there anything strange in that, which makes you ; ; now that I think of it, the people here are not 
gasp for breath?” Sexactly like you. Their manners are rougher, 


The woman did not answer; but drew awiy ; their language terribly provincial; but, possibly, 
from the couch, with her hands clasped, and her ; you have not always lived in this out-of-the-way 
head bent. She really did seem to breathe with } place,”’ 
difficulty. There was a moment’s hesitation, before aunt 
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Hannah replied to these indirect questions. Then aunt Hannah lifted her head, and looked 
When she did speak, it was slowly, and with evi- } about the chamber, as if she feared that some one 
dent reserve. might be hidden behind the antique cabinet, or 


than most girls abont here, when I was young, | the rise-and full of that sleeping woman’s breath 
‘Tf it makes, you more: willing to have me neur } could be heard. Satisfied of this, the old woman's 
you, [ shall be glad ofiit. A woman, who nurses } face bent lower and lower, and her eyes dwelt, 
the sick, must study these things. We learn to } yearningly, on that unconscious face, until a slow, 
walk softly, and speak in low tones. It is this, } rush of tears blinded them; then her hand stole 
I dare say, that you have remarked,” she said. i down to the folded hands of the sleeper, and lay, 
“No doubt, this is what; makes you such a} trembling, there, small and withered, like a dead 
favorite, with Lord Oram and—and Count Var. } leaf on snow. 
Tlow much yow must have seen of them, in that Mrs. Farnsworth stirred, and a smile stole to 
sick room; for the count has been very attentive to } her lips, as if that gentle touch had woke some 
his friend. What a gentle, caressing way he has.” jane memory in her dreams. hen the old 
Mrs. Farnsworth was drifting out of her dis- { woman’s face drooped, lower still; kisses, soft 
tress, and, with the adroit tact of a selfish nature, {as foam-flecks, fell upon, that smiling mouth, and 
liad turned the conversation into the channel { murmurs, scarcely deeper than a breath, mingled 
that interested her most. Aunt Hannah had ; with the kisses, It may be that tears fell, also; 
been much with the count, and the lady longed ; for, all at once, the nurse drew back, with a faint 
to talk about him, even to this humble member } exclamation, Mrs. Farnsworth had opened her 
of her household. Forgetting the stormy scene, } cyes, and, resting on one elbow, was regarding 
through which she had just passed, she composed } her with a strange, questioning look. 
herself on the couch, folded both hands over her} ‘“Wasityou? Ofcourse not. But did anyone 
Yosom, and, with half-closed eyes, prepared to} touch me? Don’t distress yourself; I have no 
listen. But the gentle, old woman had been more } idea that you could take such a liberty; but it 
deeply agitated, than seemed natural to’ the } seemed to me,as if something that I remember, 
occasion. She could not force herself to speak of }long ago, had come back to me. Have I been 
this strange man, who was working such misery { asleep?” 
in the household. Nothing like the stormy «Yes, lady, but not long—not very long.” 
resentment, that had driven Octavia, like a “Then I have been dreaming—strange, that 
whirlwind, from the room, disturbed her; but} sfier so many years, dreams, like this, should 
ihe depression of great sadness came in its place. ; come into my life again, and seem so real.’ 
Many humble hopes had been smitten dead hy «« Was it of some person you wished to forget ?”’ 
the intelligence this -quarrel had conyeyed. } questioned ihe nurse, ‘ or—or, perhaps, loyed ?” 
Every triumphant word, that fell from the lady’s } “Wished to forget’? One has not time to 
lips, struck like an arrow on her heart. Hud } remember everything,’ answered the lady, with 
she been so happy, in that house, that she i an impatient movement of the head, as if some 
dreaded to leave it? What act of kindness had / unpleasant’ thought had been urged upon her. 
its mistress extended, that should make eternal } ‘I dare say, it was because you were looking at 


“It is, perhaps, because I had better schooling i high-backed chairs. All was still. Nothing but 
i 














separation seem a calamity to her? me, when I slept. Persons of exquisitely sensi- 
Questions like these, the gentle, old woman j tive nerves; can be affected in that way.” 
alone could answer. «Then I will go,’”’ answered the old lady, and, 


Mars. Farnsworth did not observe the: sorrow, } with a deep sigh, she left the room, 
that came, and deepened, in that patient face, 
while.she was questioned, again and again, re- 
garding all that had transpired in Lord Oram's CHAPTER XXV. 
sick-room. If she shrunk, and grew pale, when Doctor Govxrp had not seemed to feel the honor 
the lady broke oui in praises of her young lover, i of attending a young, British nobleman, as might 
or plunged into dreams of future greatness, when } have been expected. He performed his duties 
they should both have left her native country, { well, and with great regularity; but gave no 
forever, these signs of pain passed without notice. ‘evidence of the deep obligation, which Mrs. 
The lady was too full of her own happiness for} Farnsworth felt was due to her patronage. To 
any thought of anguish in another, hirh, there was a double study in that sick man’s 
At last, excitement softened into pleasant lan~ { room, to which he applied all the professional 
guor; from exultation she passed into dreaminess, i knowledge, and intellectual analysis of character, 
and’ from that to sleep. H that belonged to him. That of Lord Oram’s case, 
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was easy enough. His frank nature required § distrust, or that experience of elegant civiliza- 
little study, and the injuries he had received in tion which makes sin itself appear beautiful. 
that mad leap from the sleigh, had, at no time, } This was from no lack of intelligence; but grew 
threatened a fatal issue. But, two characters, } out of a purely primitive life, and that entire 
thrown strangely together, in the nobleman’s sick- { goodness of heart, which thinks no eyil and 
chamber, became objects of especial interest to ; guards itself against none. 
the young man. These two were Count Var and Doctor Gould called at the mansion house that 
the gentle, old nurse, Hannah Smith. evening, rather late, and met aunt Hannah in the 
These persons possessed his mind, continu-} upper hall, just after she had left Mrs. Farns- 
ally, but in a far different degree. Toward the » worth’s room. By the swinging lamp, over- 
count, he felt a burning desire for contest, } head, he saw that the old woman had been ery- 
without any cause that he cared to explain, even i ing, and that her face was unusually troubled. 


to himself. This strange man, with his low, 
caressing voice, his suave manners, and the} 
svonderful beauty of his fincly chiseled features, { 
became a harrassing subject of thought to him. ; 
The very qualities than won so much favor with ; 
others, aroused his suspicion, and kept him in a 
state of restless inquiry. 

Why had this man come down to the country, 





“Tas anything gone wrong?” he questioned. 
“Surely, your patient is no worse.” 
The old woman shook her head, and tried to 


pass by him. 


“But you are in distress, aunt Hannah. 


Why not tell me all about it 2” 


«No, no,” she said, with an effort. 
“Have you been at the minister’s, to-day? Is 


when everything beautiful about it was locked in } anything going on there to distress you?” 


ice, and buried deep in snow? What object } 
could have detained him so long among the 
primitive, but common-place people, with whom 
he could haye no ideas in common? Why did 
he so constantly attend worship at the red school- 
house, and drop into the ways of the little 
society, so quietly, that Mrs. Doolittle mass 
beginning to talk of him as a convert? Why, i 
aboye all, did he spend so much time at the 
minister's house? 


searched the old woman's face. 
jsuddenly, and a gleam of quick intelligence 
$ Pan’ into her countenance, as if some painful 


Again aunt Hannah shook her head. 

«You saw Miss Lucy?’ 

«Yes, I saw her,” 

« And the minister?” 

«Yes, he was at home.” 

« And—and some one else, perhaps ?”” 

The young man’s eyes glowed, and he keenly 
She looked up, 


In this last question the real trouble lay, with : thought had occurred to her for the first time. 


Doctor Gould. Had he controlled himself so long, i 
concealed the one great passion of a life with 
the iron will which had impelled him to work 
out an independence for himself, before he would 
breathe it io any human being, only to see its } 





object charmed, bewildered, and drawn out of his 3 the minister smile since the funeral. 
seems as if he were dreading something yet to 
He }.come.” 


reach, by this plausible stranger 
This thought maddened the young man. 
could hardly endure the presence of this. for- } 


«No, only the minister and Miss Lucy.”” 
Doctor Gould drew a deep breath. 
“They were both well, and a little cheerful, 


| T hope?” 


“Not cheerful, doctor. I have hardly seen 


Tt always 


“Yes, I have noticed that. But the young 


97 


eigner in the sick-room of his patient, much less ; lady? . 


in the minister’s house. 


“TI can tell nothing about her—she ‘changes 


That very day, he had driven down Wheeler’s } so; one minute, cheerful and smiling, ihe next, 
Hollow, and seen Lucy sitting at the window, } dow n-hearted enough. One never can make out 
with her eyes cast down and a look of embar-} these ups and downs. The truth is, I have been 
rassment in her face, while Varleaned against } } out nursing, the better part of-my life; but there 
the casement, bending toward her, with more } are some girls, and women, too, that I never 
than a loyer’s devotion inshis attitude. could understand; and hen one does mies me 

What right had the man there, charming that } an insight into her heart, it—it breaks mine.’ 
young creature, as serpents charm birds? Was} Aunt. Hannah lifted her-hand, hurriedly, and 
the minister blind, that he did not interfere? } brushed it across her eyes. Again she made a 
Even the guardianship of aunt Hannah was} faint struggle to pass the young man, but he 
withdrawn from the orphan girl, who had no } checked the attempt, once more. 
means of knowing how dangerous these visits} . ‘Tell me,’ he pleaded. «I see that you are 
might become; for, in the simplicity of a guile-{ anxious about what you haye observed. Two 
less nature, Mr. Hastings was absolutely without } people, so unsuited to each other, cannot have 
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approached a great degree of intimacy, and you 
remain ignovant of it.” heart was full, and you seemed to have found 

“Oh, if I had never, never, found it out. I out.” ¢ 
have known what sorrow was, before now; but} * The doctor had, in some degree, recovered 
nothing like this. Jt kills me to think of it!” { composure. The self-accusation of this kindly 

The doctor looked at the poor woman, inj woman touched him. 
amazement. There was something in the depth “Do not fret about anything you haye said. 
of her distress that startled him. What had she } It will be sacred with me. Now, shall I go in to 
found out, that could blanch her poor old face } our patient ?”” 
and set her limbs to shaking to that painful de-} Lord Oram was lying high up among his pil- 
gree? Was this Count Var a deeper villain than } lows, bright nnd smiling, as if that sick-room 
he had yet dreamed of? had been one of the pleasantest of places. 

«Tt is this stranger, Count Var, whom you “Oh, doctor,” he said, in a full, cheery voice, 
are thinking of,” he said, sinking his voice to a? ‘you are late, but always welcome. There is a 
hoarse whisper. pulse for you—full, but not feverish. I think 

“Oh, doctor, do you know anything of him? } you will agree with me as to that.’”” 

Tell me, tell me, if you can, Ts he honorable— The young man held out his hand, and laughed), 
is he worthy to be the husband of a confiding } lightly, as Gould took it. 

woman, who has given him her whole heart, and “Why, yes,” said the doctor, ‘here is great 
will five him everything she has on earth?” improvement.” 

For half 2 moment, the doctor stood mute and “You see, I have had splendid nursing. Var 
stunned. But at Iast, he spoke, but so hoarsely } is forever hanging around, and as for the little 
that his voice seemed that of another person. woman here, she is worth her weight in gold. 

“T know nothing about him. This Count Var! Then, other things come in, you know—sweet 
may be all that he calls himself, or the most} feminine sympathy, and all that—of which we 
scoundrelly adventurer on earth. Mrs. Farns-{ dream, but never talk. So, take it for all in all, 
worth should know, Ask her, if you feel so} I am getting on famously; don’t you think so ?” 
much interest. As for me, I have nothing to “So well, that I find nothing to suggest, this 
ask—nothing whatever !”’ evening. Indeed, good nursing and pleasant 

“sk her—Mrs. Farnsworth? She would feel } thoughts are about all you need. We shall soon 
insulted by the question. She thinks hiin so} have you well enough to go where better advice 
great, so much above common people. Oh, doc-} can be obtained.” 
tor, doctor, is there no way in which you can “Oh, I am content, as it is, my fine fellow. 
put a stop to this?” After you have. brought me through the first 

How can 1? What influence is left tome? hard drag, I don’t mean that any other physician 
If she loves him, what excuse haye I for inter-} shall slip in and claim the credit.” 
ference? A mother might prevail with her; «Thank you; but this is an unpleasant sea- 
but she has no mother!” son of the year for a long stay in the country.” 

‘*No,” said the old nurse, faintly. “If she Lord Oram smiled. 
had, what could a poor, weak creature like her “Oh, I rather like it. The old house is 
mother do, but give up and die?” pleasant enough, and Var is in no haste to get 

The woman said this with such utter despond-{ away. His devotion is something wonderful, 
ency, that Doctor Gould laid his hand gently on} you know.” 
her shoulder. The doctor dropped his patient’s hand, and 

“We must not take things at the worst yet, ; drew on his gloves. As aunt Iannah opened the 
aunt Hannah,” he said, with a great effort at} door for him, she was surprised to see a dark 
consolation. ‘(She has great good sense and a? frown on his face. 
brave heart.’”” ‘The old woman had been a good deal disturhed, 

“Tnded she has,” said the nurse, brightening} that evening, and when she saw her patient’s 























seems treacherous, when she trusted me; but my 








a little. eyes close, as if he wished to dream, rather than 
. “Tt may not be so serious as we think, } sleep, she went quietly into the next room, and 
cither.’” seated herself in a chair, close by the door, left 


“God grant it!” 

“So it is far better to say nothing about it to 
any living soul. The secrets we find out are not 
those we can honestly talk of.”’ 

“T never meant to let anybody know. It 


ajar, that she might be within reach of any 
sound likely to summon her to the young man’s 
bedside. Here the kind soul fell into thought, 
and, from her stillness, you would have believed 
her the,most contented and tranquil old creature 
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on earth; but a person close. by might have een rang from them. Indeed, an expression of in- 


that her bosom heayed with slow sighs, and that ! terest, not unmixed with anxiety, came into his 
H 








tears were trickling down her cheeks. ; countenance. 
After awhile, the door of Lord Oram’s chamber “You haye discovered some new development. 
opened, and Count Var came in. of virtues in the young lady, perhaps, since I 


«Ave you awake?” he said, in a low, but! went out,’’ he said, seriously enough: 
rather hurried, voice. ‘I say, Oram, are yous Oram turned away his head, half impatiently, 
awake???’ but smiling, in spite of himself. 

«Awake, or dreaming, I scarcely know «Loves her, perhaps,” persisted Var. ‘That 
which,’ answered the young man, bearing the } would not be remarkable, ina girl of tender sym- 
intrusion with his usual good nature. ‘But } pathies.” 
what is the matter? You look deucedly cut Mare Oram shook his head, but a glow of happy 
what is it?” light shone in his eyes, contradicting the at- 

“Cut up? DoT look like that? And in this! tempted falsehood. 
out-of-the-way corner of the world, too? No,} ‘Then she hasbeen here! What a beautiful, 
Oram, nothing very terrible has happened. Only Hy good soul the girl has! No wonder you are 
this—I have got into terrible disfayor with the ; grateful, my dear fellow.” 
fair Octavia.” Oram again half rose from his pillow, and 

«The fair Octavia! My dear, I don’t relish {laid his hand, now delicate and white as a 





the tone in which you speak of her.” woman’s, upon the count’s arm. 
Don’t like the tone in which I speak of} ‘I say, old fellow, it’s of no use trying to 
Miss Octavia Farnsworth ?” keep the thing from you; but, understand, it was 


« Exactly,’ answered Oram, rising to his el-{ an angel’s visit, stolen and sacred. She hadn’t 
bow. ‘She is the daughter of one whose hospi-} the least idea that I had cometo myself, or that I 
tality has been perfect, and in herself she is an} wasn’t sound asleep, as I pretended to be, having 
angel.’” a sort of feeling that she had been here before, 

Yar laughed outright. It was not often that} because, you know, it isn’t in reason that a 
even merriment could win more than a smile} dear old soul like nurse Smith should set one to 
from his perfectly chiseled lips; but now the} dreaming that cherubs are dropping kisses like 
sweetness of his voice was rasped by a sneer, as} rose leaves around him as he sleeps—so light 
it filled the room with what would have, other-{ and fast, that he awakes with them on his lips.”’ 
wise, been a burst of pure amusement—for he “T understand,” said Var, ‘and am beginning 
was thinking of that scene in the antique parlor, } io envy your plunge over the bridge; but how 
where the mother and daughter had met in un-{ did she stand the discovery ?” 
seemly combat, and the chivalric eulogium of his “With such blushes and tears, as drives a man 
companion struck him with an irresistible sense } mad with self-reproach. When my pulse gaye a 
of ridicule. leap, to the first touch of her finger, the litile 

“Tn the name of Heaven, what are you laugh-} hand fluttered away from it, likéa bird that seesits 
ing about, Var? Is there anything so very ab-; nest in danger; and I knew that she had found me 
surd in what I haye been saying?” out; so I opened my eyes, suddenly, and made 

«Absurd? No, bless your innnocent soul! } the dear, little hand a prisoner, or she would 
Tow should there he? J only laughed at your haye run away, as I am sure she had done, many 
earnestness. Of course, I am under as many}a time, before, thinking that I would neyer 
obligations to these ladies as you are, and ad-} know—” 
mire the beautiful Octavia as much as you can.” «Yes, I understand. If you were to talk a 

Perhaps,” said Lord Oram, sinking back on} week, I could not comprehend the whole situa- 
his pillow. ‘Perhaps! But then, you have not } tion better,’ said Var; who told the truth; for 
been ill, and under the spell of nursing so deli-} he had made himself master of the young man’s 
cate that I might never have found it ont, but for} secret, and arranged his own combinations at the 
one little outbreak of feeling, that would have; same time. ‘ But how is all this to end?” 
aroused a dead man to some sense of gratitude. “How is it to end? Why, as such things 
Ttell you again, Var, that young lady is a rare } should end, when two people love each other, and 
thing among women. We have never appreci- {are free to act as they please,”’ answered Oram, 
ated all the loveliness of her character. Up to{ with a smile on his lips, and a hot red in his 
this time, it seems that we have been camping } cheeks. 
down among angels unawares.” «That is, in an American marriage.” 

Again Var’s lips curved, but no more laughter «Why not?” 
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“There is no reason against it, that I know of. 
On the contrary—’ 

“Well?” 

‘These American marriages are getting very 
popular, in England, especially when rank is 
wanted, on one side, and money, on the other.” 

“ What does fair, young republican, like this 
girl, know or care about rank?”’ interposed Oram, 
with a dash of impatience. 

‘*T don’t think she ‘has ever given the subject a 
thought. She is too proud—too sensitive—too—’ 

‘Of course, she is everything, that goes to 
make a woman irresistible, But then comes the 
question of money.” 

“Of money? Where? How??? 

«J think you have told me, that the old earl’s 
estates were heavily dipped, when you came to 
the title.”’ 

“Well, yes.” 

«And that a considerable sum of money was 
wanted, to clear them.” 

“Tmay have told yon so. Atany rate, it was 
the truth, then, and, partly so, now.” 

«And, of course, I fancied that you would look 
forward to 2 wealthy marriage.” 

“JT have not thought of that. .A man must be 
deucedly hard pushed, to resolve on selling him- 
self, in behalf of a cumbered estate. I would no 
more marry & woman for her money, than I would 
bribe her with my rank, It has been generally 
understood, that the men of our family, have 
married women whom they loyed and honored 
—women who loved and honored them; and I do 
not mean to be an-exception to the rule.” 

A look of patronizing compassion came into 
Count Var's face. If ho had dared, it might hayo 
degenerated into a sneer, 

“But the young lady will have money.’” 

“Perhaps. I do not know.” 

“The mother is yery rich, and she is an.only 
daughter.” 

“She is a lovely woman !’” 

Count Var laughed, pleasantly. 

“I see, [ see! This new passion drives every- 
thing else out of your head, Yon will need a 
cool brain, and an honest friend, in dealing with 
these Yankees. I will take care of your interests 
with the mother, in spite of all this chivalry. A 
man, in loye, never has. full possession of his 
senses.’” 

Oram, closed his eyes. 

‘‘T am getting a little tired,” 

Count Var arose, 

“J will not disturb you longer,’ he said. 
You have given me a surprise, To-morrow, 
perhaps,-I may return the compliment; but 
there is one thing, that you do not seem to haye 
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remembered. ‘The earls of Oram have never 
married for money, very likely ; ‘but has any of 
them married beneath his rank?” 

Lord Oram was aroused from the Jassitude, 
into which he was falling, by this question. His 
eyes kindled, and his color rose. 

“You have told me that Mrs, Farnsworth was 
descended from an English family, old, almost, as 
my own.’” 

“T have told you this.” 

«That you can trace her line back, through 
the ‘wars of the roses’ ?”” 

“T have said that, also.’” 

“Then, what is there to ask ?”? 

“Nothing, if you are content to marry the 
daughter. of an American, who has made his 
money as these Yankees do, by small trading at 
first, and speculation afterward.” 

“ TIeve T not said, that the money this young 
lady may, or may not, haye, is nothing to me? 
Tf her mother is all that you represent her, and 
her father was an honest man, surely I have 
no vight to ask for morc, You ought to re- 
member, Var, that with all right-thinking men, 
rank is but the stamp on gold. It shall be 
enough for me, if there is no dross in the metal 

Son which my father’s crest is grayed. That is 
an inheritance I: have no right to bestow on a 
woman of low birth.” 

Oram said this with great earnestness; for it 
Was 2 subject upon which he felt deeply, as most 
men of his class do; but this yery earnestness 
fatigued him, and he sank back on his pillows, 
breathing heavily. 

“Well, well,” said Var, in his usual quiet 
way, ‘we shall haye, plenty of time to'talk this 
matter oyer, unless you get strong more rapidly 
than seems probable, now. So, good-night.’” 

Oram muttered “ good-night,’” and betook him- 
self to dreaming again, as young men will. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Count Var went to his chamber, after this, 
more excited than was natural to his cool and 
calculating character. This sudden passion, in 

\ his friend, -had taken him by surprise, and, for a 
| time, disturbed all his well-laid plans. He could 
i hardly force himself to believe that the young 
nobleman was in earnest. That Octayia was so, 
he had little doubt; for she had been an object of 
cool observation, with him, all the time. «Let 
me think awhile, and, if I can, untangle this new 
complication,’ he muttered, to himself. “Is it 
{ for good, or evil, thnt.she comes up in this form? 
}In some way; she has managed to subjugate that 
} warm-hearted boy in yonder, and, unless I inter- 
; pose, will make sureofhim, Shall Tinterpose?”” 
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This question threw Var into deep thought. } scene, that had yet transpired between himself 
«The young fellow shall not be altogether} and the widow Farnsworth. 
sacrificed,’ he reflected. ‘If great advantages The next morning, when Count Var came down 
come to me, out of this, he shall, in some degree, } to breakfast, he found no one at ‘the table, but 
share them. It needs a cool head, like mine, to; Miss Octavia. She received his polite salutation, 
take care of him. ‘This passion, and the git's | with a droop of the mouth, and a lift of the 
ambitious longings, put her into my hands ; | head, that would have dismayed alossseifcontyed 














whereas, that unfortunate intrusion had placed “Your mother is not down,’’’ he said, with a 
me at an awful disadvantage; for I can see, } quiet smile. ‘“T trust that she is not ill?” 
plainly, that she is the stronger force, and domi- “Indeed, you are exquisitely polite, Count 


nates over the mother. Now, the young lady; Var; but when you wish to inquire after Mrs. 
cannot mar my plans, without imperiling her own. | Farnsworth, my mother, pray, let it be of some- 
The influance she holds over this singularly } one else.” 
selfish and most sentimental lady, I hold over “Indeed! Andwhy? One would fancy, that 
the man she proposes to marry. It is an even } an affectionate and highly-bred daughter, might 
game. Let us see, my self-sufficient young lady, ; be the best possible authority.” 
which will win! But first, let me look this Octavia bit her lips, and bent her eyes down- 
whole matter over again. One cannot be too} ward, that he might not see all the loathing that 
confident, when chances like these turn upon } was in them. 
one pivot.” “Do not make me forget, that you are my 
Here, Count Var opened a large, black-lettered } mother’s guest,” she said, at last. 

Bible, which contained many rude prints, and a ‘And that I have presumed to entertain a 
register, written on yellum, through which he } hope, that she may accept me-as-your futher-in- \ 
had, more than once, traced back, generation by } law,” was ihe cool rejoinder. 
generation, the ancestors of the Wheeler family, 3 “My father-in-law !”’ r 
until he reached one James Wheeler, earl of} The sneer, with which Octavia said this, was 
Ainsworth, whose younger brothers had come to ; cold and cutting, as Var’s own smiles. He felt 
America, and settled in New England. the sting of it, and, for once, the color mounted 

i 
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This register ended in the names of these two } to his forehead. 
younger brothers, who had joined the fortunes of “Tt would seem best,” he said, ‘that you and 
Charles Edward, much against the will of their} I should thoroughly understand each other.” 
lordly relative, and had fled to America, after | “T think we have come to that point, since 
the Stuart cause was forever lost, and the } last night,”’” was her answer. 
gallant chief, himself, became a perpetual exile. $ «Rar from it. No two people ever were more 

This Bible harmonized, with great particularity, i uselessly at variance. If you did but know it, 
with Burke’s: Peerage, up to the last date in its } our interests run in parallel lines.” 
register, and in that dictionary of rank, the « Our interests ?”” 
earldom appeared to haye expired; at any rate, And our wishes.” 
it had fallen into some sort of abeyance. “No wish of mine can ever harmonize with 

Count Var went over the genealogy of the; $ yours, Count Var.” 

Wheeler fumily very carefully, as lawyers search / «Not when I am ready to recognize your in- _ 
a legal document. All the information it con-} {uence oyer the woman I love?” 

tnined, had been known to him, before he left; The woman you love! Speaking, perhaps, 
England, with some other points of interest, that } of the old lady, upstairs.” 

might have explained his constant recurrence to} ‘Exactly. I am quite aware, that she is some- 
the register, and the great care with which he} what older than myself.” 

kept the old volume from all eyes but his own. } «Somewhat !’* sneered the young lady. 

That night, he not only read every scrap of; ‘ And that you naturally find objections.” 
writing, in the book, but took Burke’s Peerage } “Indeed! Has your penetration gone so 
from his trank, and went back, some four or five | far ?”” 
centuries, to a time, when estates were measured { “But there may be, also, advantages.” 
by the hide, in old England; for, at this period, “T have always, given you credit for genius, 
the Wheelers had first come into notice. ; Count Var; but it must be transcendent, if you 

| All this time, Count Var was remodeling his | can point out one advantage, that may spring 
plans, and preparing for the exposure of them, { out of the scene, that disgraced this house, last 
that Miss Octavia had so rudely precipitated, by | night.” 


breaking in upon the first really decided loye} «Still, I, too, have influence,” 
Vor. LXXX.—10, 
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««T know that, too well; the influence of hard 
craft, over a weak, romantic woman.” 
“T speak of the influence, that comes out of a 
long friendship—of experience—some knowledge } and very beautiful, in its wounded pride. 
of human nature, and sincere attachment.” ‘No wonder,” thought Var, who was a rare 
These words were enforced-by a clear, pene- ; judge of female loveliness, ‘no wonder the 
teins sabia: the Seseett hot red into Octayia’s i young fellow is carried out of himself. I wonder 
~fuce, and then left it white as snow, ar saw { if her mother ever looked like that?” 
his advantage, and went on. “T see that you can be generous, Count Var,’ 
“You look upon my hopes, regarding the lady | said the girl, overpowered by his words, and the 
upstairs, as an offence. Perhaps they are so. took that followed them; ‘for that, you will not 
It may be in your power to destroy them, or dull } find me ungrateful.” 7 
their accomplishment with disagreeable asso-} She arose, hurriedly, after saying this, and 
ciations; and the whole world may think you } was about to leave the room. 
right. In this country, daughters sometimes “One moment,’’ said Var, determined io com- 
pride themselves on a power of control over their } plete his conquest over this wayward creature. 
parents, It may bea virtue; still, men brought } ‘It is not only with men, that I have influence. 
up under the reyerence of old countries, haye not | There may come a time, when I can use it in your 
yet been able to regard it as such; but the } behalf, with one whom you are fast drifting into 
influences of friendship are strong upon us. } estrangement. There is one great want that we, 
During some time, I have been a sort of guardian— } probably, both feel.” 
ceriainly, the beloved companion—of a generous, | Octavia lifted her eyes to his, questioningly. 











a loss of that kind is forced into his life. Tis 
dreams were happy, last night. I left them so.”’ 
Octayia’s face was burning, now; burning, 




















true-hearted young fellow, who is not likely to Var answered the look, with one brief, un- 
shake off the influences of a long frienship, all at } blushing sentence. 
once.” 
Octavia’s eyes fell. The shame of entire com- 
prehension was on her, and she knew that this } flashed. , 
astute man had been reading her, through and “You are, at least, frank, Count Var.’’ 
through, all the time; that nothing she had done, }  “ Money that I can control for you, as well as 
and little that she had thought, was strange to him. 3 myself,’ Var went on, without appearing to 
“He is warm-hearted, and susceptible to all } notice her scoff. ‘ Without that, Oram could not 
that is sweet and affectionate in the female ; marry, without ruin to himself; a thing I never 
character, to a fault,” said Var; “but anything } will permit.” 
harsh, or wanting in reverence, repels him. It Octayia looked up, anxiously. Her dependent 
is the nature of such men.”’ position was a continual cause of discontent. 
Octavia remembered the rude scene she had } Could this man relieve her from it? 
forced upon her mother, in this man’s presence, “You will see that IT am not altogether mer- 
and shrunk downward, as if a heavy weight had } cenary,’’ he said, with a generous smile, “Let 
settled on her shoulders, Had this man repaid jus be friends, Half that your mother possesses, 
her insolence, by revealing it to the person she ; shall go for the coronet. She is ambitious, and 


«That: is—money.”” 
Again, Ocetayvia’s lips eurled, and her eyes 











was most anxious. to please? will not think the price high. I think that you 
The very thought made her shiver. will not envy me all that is left.” 
«7 was talking with him, last night—” « Ave you speaking with Lord Oram’s knowl- 


Octayia lifted her eyes, gave one frightened 
look, and dropped them again. shamed voice. 
“There has always been great confidence} ‘No! Lord Oram asks nothing. He would 
between. us.” not listen even to me, on this subject, I daresay ; 
“ And, in revenge, you—” but, none the less do I know, how necessary 
“No, no, Iwas perfectly aware that. you hated ; money will be to him, one of these days.” 
me, and was, that moment, doing all that you Octavia turned to leave the room. Her haughty 
could to thwart my hopes; but someone has said, { pride was stung, by the cool way in which this 
that revenge, to be perfect, must be eaten cold. | man was dissecting her designs, and reading her 
T can wait.” } thoughts, before they were uttered. Var reached 
‘ Besides,’’ continued Var, after enjoying the ‘out his hand, as she was about to pass him. 
humiliation he had inflicted, awhile, ‘I would { « Are we friends, or enemies ?”’ he said. 
not, willingly, rob the dear fellow of one loying After a moment’s hesitation, the girl laid her 
lusion. He is still young enough to suffer, when } hand in his, 


edge, or sanction ?’’ questioned the girl, in a low, 
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“Neither friends, nor enemies,’’ she replied, Octayia’s hand trembled, as she attempted to 
smothering the bitterness of her humiliation, release it, and a great flush of scarlet came into 
with great skill, “It may be, that you mean; her face, She fully comprehended the meaning 
well, in all you have been saying. I do not wish ; of his words, and; in the surprise of gratified 
to judge harshly ; but, just now, I cannot talk of} yanity, forgot how terribly the man had, all the 
things, so perilous to my own future, without— | time, been trampling her pride tp the earth. 
without—” {Var went on. we 
The girl faltered, broke in her speech, and aj ‘If I ended in asking, only, the poor Tor of 
rush of hot tears came into her eyes. { watching the happiness of the two best beloved 
Var pressed the hand, still in his, with gentle } beings I know on earth, in the only way open to 
firmness. $ me, will you always hate me for that?” 
“Nay, but we must be friends. Believe mes} Octavia lifted her eyes, flashed a bright look 
your interests, just now, are my own. I need } upon this strange being, who seemed to crush and 
your sweet influence, with the lady up yonder, } lure her at the same moment, and then drew: away 


and—"” } her hand. 
Octavia interrupted him. ‘ He continued, earnestly. 
“T understand. I am not ungrateful; but a} Will you find some compassion for a man, 


passionate girl, who has considered herself} who is strong enough for loyalty to his friend; 
almost mistress here, cannot be subjugated in an } but cannot altogether make life a martyrdom, by 
instant. Pray, let me go. I will think over all} giving up all that his heart has;craved? It. is 
that has been said, and— something to be near a beloved object ; to protect, 
He, now, in turn, interrupted her. } where you are forbidden by fate or honor to ask 
“Try to like me, a little.’’ { for more. Surely you will not condemn me, when 
There was such pleading in that handsome eI seize upon the only means, by which this 
face, such a charm of persuasion in the voice, } meagre happiness cnn be won.’ 
that Octavia, though still excited and resentful, ; Qctavia could only answer these pleadings 
could not resist their influence. The faint gleam | with downeast eyes, and swift changes of color; 
of a smile broke through her tears, and her hand, | for the consummate genins of this man had sub- 
almost imperceptibly, returned the clasp in) dued her, utterly. At 1 stammered, 
which he held it. . ! «Not now. I cannot say -more. Only this 
«Had my heart been permitted to speak for | I regret: I am sorry that we have not under- 
itself,” he said, with a look more significant than } stood each other better. Pray, let me go, now.’ 
the words, ‘I might have ventured more rashly | Yar released the girl's hand, The next 
yet; but friendship is sometimes stronger than ’ instant, she was in the hall, with a hand on her 
love. No aspirations of mine shall ever thwart; heart, and fairly panting for breath. He fol- 
the smallest wish of the young man upstairs. Tt lowed her with his eyes. till she disappeared up 
saw which way his heart was drifting, and } thestaircase; then a smile stole over his face, and 
turned my very thoughts from temptation, that, } he muttered : 
in another case, might have overcome me. At} ‘The beautiful yixen! Taming her, is quite a 
least, you must give me credit, for so much self- } | pleasure.” 
abnegation.”’ : 
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‘OH! CRUEL; GRAVE,’’ 





BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 





To wait for one who never comes, 
Perhaps may epme no more, 

To start at voices in the street, 
Or footateps by the door. 


To pale at ev'ry postman’s ring, 
And hark, with bated breath, 

Yet never line, nor step, nor voice! 
Ah, this were worse than death, 


Tn vain we woep, in vain we plead, 
What matters our despair? 

The great, eternal Silences, 
They heed hot tear, or prayer. 





Their stony gaze, s 
Looks past ns, 

Oh! cruel grave, insatiate death, 
Give back, give back your prey | 
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“1 sHiti-need ft new carpet on the stairs and } 
‘Bitting-room, this fall, Charley,” said Fannie 
Swift, to her husband, 

“Ti’s no use even to talk of it, Fannie,’ he 
replied. “We can’t afford new carpets.” 

*'That’s always a man’s song, Charley; but I | 
really must have them. You don’t like to see 
the house look shabby, any better than I do; and, 
I am sure, a distressed, old carpet, is the most | 
disfiguring feature possible.” 

“There can be no new thing, this year,” was 
the decided reply. ‘The competition in my busi- | 
i 
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ness has cut down profits, so that increased ex- 
penditures are impossible.”” 

“Why don’t you leave that old business, then, 
and find something that will give you a decent 
Support?” And Fannie swept off to the window, 
in a mood between a pout and a ery. 

“Half-a-loaf is hetter than no bread, If I give 
up my present business, I may find myself } 
Starving. But if Myers will stand by me, I think } 
I can weather it through. The tide must turn, ; 
some day, Fannie, Let us haye patience.” 

With these words, and with as cheerful an air } 
as he could command, Charley bade his pouty, } 
little wife “good-morning.” But there was no } 
answering smile on her lips, She passed a very } 
dull morning, thinking of her fancied grievance, ; 
until Miss Lillie Myers rang the door-bell. 
Then her frowning brow cleared up, all of a sud- 
den, and her nimble tongue was speedily under 
the fullest headway. 

Miss Myers was a lady of perennial youth, 
who must haye drunk deep of that far-fnmed } 
fountain, of which Sir Walter Raleigh came in| 
search, She had, moreover, a peculiar tact, 
which made her a universal charmer, in a certain 
sphere, Young married ladies were her specialty, 
and she had some half-a-score, who rejoiced in 
her valuable sympathy and friendship, and who 
felt that to unbosom their trials and crosses, in 
her ever ready ear, was to rob them of half their 
poignancy. She was such a delightful companion 
for a shopping excursion. ‘The dealers knew 
her well, and put on their most prompt and 
obliging airs, in her presence. 

“What is it, darling?” she said, pathetically, 
as she put one arm about her friend’s shoulders. | 
“T know you have been grieving over something, | 
and I do yer there is a tear in your eye. 








; 


Certainly, tears are not very far away.’ And 


ther voice had just the touch of sympathetic 


pathos, that carried Fannie’s little heart quite 
away with her. Ina few words, the young wife 
rehearsed her morning troubles. 

“All men, Fannie, dear,” was the answer, 
‘fare unreasonable, and selfish. Do you ever 
hear of their practising self-denial? No, indeed, 
Tf they want a thing, they haveit. But a woman 
may go without a sewing-machine, all her life, 
for what they care, and cook the best way she 
can, in a worn-out saucepan, or patch and darn 
forever, over an old carpet.’ 

“You may be thankful, Lillie, that you are 
free,” sobbed Fannie, who began to think herself 
a most fearfully abused person, ‘ What would 
you do, now, about those carpets 2” 

“T would certainly have them. You can’t do 
without them, Just order them sent home, and 
have them put down, and then Charley will have 
to pay for them. I am known, very well, at the 
Lawson Brothers. They would send the carpets 
around, in a minute, if I gave the order.” 

sly And’Charley is going out to his grandfather's 
on Friday,’’ interposed Fannie, “and will not be 
back until Saturday night.” 

“Just the thing. You can give him a pleasant 
surprise, when he returns. Come out with me, 
Fannie, and look at carpets, anyway. That will 
do no harm.” 

They soon reached Lawson's, and, nt last, fixed 
on a lovely carpet. 

“But Tam not prepared to take it this morning, 
Mr. Lawson,”’ said Fannie. 

“Tho cash makes no difference, Mrs. Swift,” 
said the obliging dealer. We will give your 
{husband three months’ credit. You had better 
{take it: otherwise, somebody else may come in 
Sand buy it.” 

That settled the question. 
; order, and tripped away. 
| “bis only sixty dollars, anyway, Lillie,” she 
said, full twenty less than our old ones cost, I 
/ am sure Charley ought to be satisfied, and praise 
me for making a good bargain.” 
} Her inner consciousness, however, told her, 
' that her husband would not praise her morning's 
work; but she resolutely put such thoughts 
aside; at least, while she had Miss Lillie by her 
side, to keep her in countenance. 


Fannie gave the 
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Charley came home, from his trip, the follow- ; called on Mr. Myers, who had been his main 
ing week, in anything but a comfortable mood. } standby thus far; but that gentleman received 
He had hoped to borrow some money of his} him with unusual coolness. He was not pre- 
grandfather, in order to increase his capital ; but, } pared to accord the assistance desired, he said. 
instead, the old gentleman had read him a severe “Excuse me, Mr. Swift,” he continued, “But 
lecture on extravagance, and had not serupled to } I am a plain-spoken man, as you know. And I 
tell him, that he had heard his wife spoken of, as } would like to say to a young man, just setting 
almost 2 spendthrift. ‘I’m told,” he said, ; out, that this is a poor time to be refurnishing a 
“that your house is furnished in a style better _ house. T saw a load of new carpets going in, at 
suited to a man retiring from business, than to } j your door, the other morning. I cannot afford 
one just beginning.” ; new carpets, this season ; rere my folks don’t ask 

Fannie met him with some trepidation. The pe Excuse me, Mr. Swift, but two gentlemen 
new carpets had been growing, less and less, a $ are just coming in, whom I must see immediately, 
joy, every day. When she heard Charley’s step } on pressing business,” and he politely bowed 
in the hall, she felt her heart almost stop beating. } } Charley out. 

His first words were: “Where did you get your A few days afterward, there was a red flag at, 
carpets, Fannie?’ Poor Fannie dropped her eyes, } the Swifts’, and the identical stair-carpet, which 
and stammered, ‘ At Lawson's.” Fannie had so recently bought, fiuttered from 

“Did you pay for them?” one of the windows. Within, all was confusion. 

“No, we need not pay for them for three } People were coming and going, inspecting the 
months.”” : goods, and passing their comments. 

“Very well, the sheriff will help Lawson get? ‘Are the people dead?” asked a stranger, 
his pay for them,’* said Charley, bitterly. ‘Oh, { going by, of a bystander. 
it is no use crying, now, Fannie. Get what H “Only failed,” said the man, indifferently, as 
comfort you can, out of them, for a week or iwo; } he consulted his catalogue. 
then we will give them up, along with the rest,” Years haye passed since then, for these things 
and laying aside his travelling wraps, he turned } happened in the disastrous years, that followed 
on his heel, and walked away. , 73; and the Swifts, by industry and economy, 

Fannie heard the street-door close, 2 moment } have recovered from their ruin. Fannie has 
after. She flew to her room, and threw herself { never since spoken to her ‘dear Lillie.” It was 
on her pillow, sobbing and crying hysterically. {a severe lesson, but a useful one; for now, when- 

Charley had gone out, to make a final, des-! ever she is tempted to be-extrayagant, she recalls 
perate effort to keep his head above water. He : the New Carpets, 





INVINCIBLE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 

















Sure sat within her citadel, 
In coldly meditative mood ; 
And looks that would at once repel 
Intruders on her solitude. 
And not a star in heaven could be, 
From friendship, more remote than she. 


From ont her turret-window, high, 
She looked upon the landscape round; 

Held close communion with the sky, 
And in exalted pleasures, found 

Her greatest joy; as coldly bright, 

As Venus on a wintery night. 


Had shea heart! Ah, who might know 
What passions beat within her breast? 

‘What fires burned beneath the snow, 
YVolcano-like, she ne'er had guessed; 

As she within her citadel, 

Declared herself invincible. 


Tt chanced upon a summer day, 
When she alll lightly was arrayed, 
That love in armor stole that way, 
And cast his eye upon the maid ; 
Nor for one moment thought, I wist 
That she was his antagonist. 


“ My troth!” he said, “but she is fair! 
‘The very one J’d choose to mate! 
For never did I see elsewhere, 
‘A beauty s0 immaculate ! 
Ani, lest my courage should grow slack, 
At once I will bogin the attack! 


0 dauntless love! t'were vain for me 
Thy plan of action to rehearse, 
Or tell thy deeds of strategy, 
In this most unheroic verse. 
Enough to know that strong redoubt 
And iron Lars, ne'er keep thee out. 


From ont lier lonely tower, she leaned 
So high the common earth above; 

And through the vines that intervened, 
She caught a hasty glimpse of Love. 

But for a moment; yet she felt 

Mer icy heart begin to melt! 





He came again, and yet again, 
Until sho, of her own accord, 
To still her heart's bewildering pain, 
Went down to meet her chosen lord; 
Unable longer to repel, 
‘The conqueror of the citadel. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is an evening demi-ioilette, of ivory-} slightly gathered, embroidered flounce, of nain- 
white. nun’s cloth, and pale-blue foulard silk. } sook or Swiss. Lace may be used, instead of the 
The foundation of the skirt is of pale-blue Silesia. } embroidery, if preferred. The polonaise is made 
It is made just to touch, and two and a-quarter 





No.1. 5 


yards in width. ‘This foundation is faced on the} of the nun’s cloth, and it opens in a deep point, 
outside with the foulard, the width ofa hem,and}on a plastroon of the blue foulard. The 
then trimmed with three rows of knife-plaitings, } embroidery or lace edges this point, and so 
five ce Above each knife-plaiting, isa} trims the bodice. The back of the polonaise is 
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draped, and ornamented with pale-blue satin { the back drapery. Any of the materials mentioned 
bows. Cuffs of embroidery or lace. The sleeves } cost seventy-five cents per yard, for double fold ; 
may be long, as in the model, or shortened to the } thirty-seven to forty for single width. Lace or 
elbow, and trimmed with a knife-plaiting, with | embroidery costs, according to the quality. An 
old evening silk may be utilized, for the knife- 
plaitings. If ‘foulard is used, five to six yards 
will be required, for trimming the skirt and 
making the plastroon on the bodice. 

No. 2—Is a walking costume, of striped toile 
Walsace, a kind of soft-finished gingham, which, 
this season, is most fashionable in stripes, although 
the plaids are still preferred, bysome. The skirt 
























































No. 3, 


the embroidery as a heading, to match the skirt. 

For evening wear, we would prefer the elbow- } 
sleeve. Many haye the sleeves made entirely of } 
embroidery or lace. Any of the thin, miter 
woolen materials, either the nun’s cloth, Kybler } 
cloth, albatross, or French bunting, are desirable 

for summer wear, as they are pretty, inexpensive, 

afid durable. Four yards of double-width } has a deep-kilted flounce, cut on the bias. Three 
goods, or eight yards of single-width, will be {rows of narrow braid, or machine-stitching, are 
required, and fifteen yards of embroidery or lace. } placed above the hem. The tunic is arranged to 
Four yards of satin ribbon, for bows and ends on} fall in a point in front, and the right side is 








No. 4. 
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faced with a solid-colored cambric, sorrbepontling | is a kilting, the whole length of the skirt, made 
with the colors in the material. A large bow, } of the striped goods, lengthwise. The polonaise 
mae of the solid cambric, finishes the point. { opens in front, over this, and is made of the 
The back is draped in irregular puffs. The 
jacket-bodice is double-breasted, and rounded off 
in front, and edged with braid or'stitching, like 
the flounce on the skirt. Tight coat-sleeves, with 
cuffs cut on the bias. A little poke bonnet, 
trimmed with roses, and soft silk or ribbon, is 
worn with this costume. Fifteen yards of striped 
material, and one yard of plain, will be required. 
This model would be suitable for a traveling 
costume, made of some light woolen suiting. 

No. 8—Is a morning costume, of pale-blue or 
pink cambric. The skirt has a deep, gathered 














No. 6.—A. 


plain material, bordered with a two-inch-wide 
border of the stripe. A scarf is arranged, in 
regular folds, across the front, and ends in long 





flounce, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting. 
The polonaise is cut without darts, in the front, } 
and belted in to fit the waist. A narrow knife- 
plaiting edges the front of the polonaise, and is 
continued all around the bottom edge. The back 
is looped in large puffs. Turn-oyer collar, and 
coat sleeves. A blue cambric, gypsy bonnet, 
with pink roses, completes this costume. Twelve 
yards of yard-wide cambric will be required. 

No. 4—Is a combination costume, for the 
street, of plain and striped woolen or chintz 
material. The skirt has, first, a side-plaited i loops, over the back drapery. The same border, 
flounce, six inches deep, the striped goods being | two inches wide, of the stripe, trims the bodice. 
used crosswise. Over this, on the front breadth, : Coat sleeves, with cuffs, of the stripe, put on 





No. 6.—B. 
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crosswise. Six yards of plain, and eight yards} which are tucked, or made of rows of insertion, 
of striped, material, will be required. or both combined. 

No. 5—Is a breakfast sacque, of pale-blue, pink, No. 8—Is a good model for a iournure. It is 
‘or any solid-colored cashmere. It is cut double-} made on a muslin foundation, which is boned. 
breasted, and has a relling collar, cuffs, and} On this, are five plaited rufiles, of crinoline or 
pockets of satin, to match. In our model, the 
sleeves are demi-long; but this is entirely 
optional. The whole sacque is edged with white 
luce or embroidery. Lace is the most dressy, 
and quite as seryiceable. Six large, iridescent 
pearl buttons are used, for the front. Two and 
a-half yards of cashmere, and seven and a-half 
yards of lace, will be required. 

No. 6—Is the back and front view of a suit, 
for a boy of six years, It is made of a light, 
striped, summer cloth, A plain, z 











No. 8. 


mohair. The lower one is box-plaited, and all 
the others are knife-plaited. 

No. 9.—For a girl of two,to four years, we give 
an out-door dress of white piqué, trimmed with 
wheel-worked embroidery, insertion and edge to 



































































































































































































































flannel, with narrow, black braid, may be substi- 
tuted for the stripes. 

No. 7—Is a striped pink and white cambric, 
or gingham pinafore. The front is Princess, and 
the back takes the form of a blouse. A kilting 
edges the back breadths, and the same is carried 
up each side of the front: The same trims the 
armholes, and edges the front and back of the 
square neck. The sash commences at the sides, 
and is tied in a large bow at the back. . In white 
nainsook, with the ruffles, or knife-plaitings, 3 match. Tt is a half-tight-fitting paletot, with 
edged with a narrow Valenciennes lace, a very > deep sailor collar. A ribbon is run under 
dressy apron is made. These aprons are yery } the band of insertion, at the back, and is tied in 
fashionable for all little girls, from two to four | a bow, as seen in illustration, Large pearl 
years. Some are made with high-necked yokes, ; buttons fasten the front, which is double-breasted. 
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BODICE FOR CHINTZ DRESS: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY 




















We give here an engraving of a pretty and / and month of Magazine, also No. of page 
give here an engraving pretty {thing dni, al algo whether for lady or chill, dares 


seasonable bodice, for a chintz dress; and on 
(154) 


the Suprrement, folded in with this number, 
we give the patterns, full-size, from which to 
cut it out. 

It will be seen, there, that the bodice consists 
of six pieces, viz: 

I.—Htr or Fronr. 
Il.—Hau¥ or Sipe Fronv. 
Ti.—ILanr or Back. 
IV.—Haxr or Spr Back. 
V.—Hazr or Connar. 
VI.—Sureve. 

The letters and notches show how the pieces 
are to be put together. The dotted lines mark 
the daris. This is a very simple and easily made 
bodice, and particularly well suited for a wash 
dress. 

Our model is a little, flowered, chintz pattern, 
on an ecru ground, and on the bodice, edge of 
tunic, and above the hem of the kilt-plaited skirt, 
are two narrow bands, stitched down, of plain, 
red cambric, (soft finish,) or sateen. Loops of 
ribbon, to match ornament the skirt. 

We give, also, on the SurrLement, an Alphabet 
for marking Handkerchiefs, ete., etc. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on recoipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together and plainly marked, 

Patterns designed to order. 















Princess Dress: Plain, . . . 2... 60 

o “with drapery and trimming, . . . . 1,00 
Polonalecyi. 2 syne yee ew wl te hes 50 
Combination Walking Suits, 220) 2 2 2 2 112 1.00 
Trimmed BKITeN gman. ueeeies! ian anced sens ey sey 6 Pe) a Bi 
Wattean Wrappers a pees, Sos Orne fas ea ce 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, 
Basques, 
Coats, 

bef with 

Overskirts, 


‘Palmas snd Dolmans, 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 
Mi pan, tron eee 


CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
125] Basques and Coats, 


25. 
35 Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts 25. 
25 Wrappers, .. pee sir 25 


Dresses: Plain, 
Combination Shits, - 
Skirts and Overskitts, 














Polonaise: Plain, , . . 25) Waterproofs, — C 
“. Fancy, . . .35| and Ulsters,, . . . 25 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
Jackets. 600s ys) peis 0 5| Wrappers, ban Tote 
Pants, .20/Gents’ Shirts, : 
20)“ Wrappers, 2. 
30, 
Tn sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 


or fisure or any- 





A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











The foundation of this curtain is unbleached , between the embroidered bands of the cotton. 
cotton. ‘The embroidery is done in red and blue } This forms the border, The whole is edged with 
cottons, in cross and Italian stitch, patterns of } lace of an antique design. ‘This curtain makes 
which we have giyen, at various times. Three {a very pretty portiére, made of felt or cloth, in 
bands of insertion of antique lace are let in } light-blue or olive. 





CHENILLE EMBROIDERY: ON SATIN. 





BY MRS. JANE WHAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed } of being very easily and quickly worked, and pro- 
in colors, a new style of embroidery; Chenille} duces an exceedingly handsome effect. Qur illus- 


Embroidery, on Satin. It has the great adyantage { tration gives the designs for a sofa-cushion, in 
(155) 
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cream-colored satin; but each of the different; where the needle threaded with chenille has been 
flower arrangements can be used separately, as aj inserted before. Place the chenille along the 
repeat, or in yarious combinations, for other pur-} line of design; let the filoselle fall right across 
poses of decorative needlework. ‘The designs are } the chenille; insert the filoselle needle quite close 
merely worked in outline, in fine chenille, and, as} to the point where you have brought it through, 
the beauty of the work depends entirely upon } or even in the same hole. Be careful to see that 
the choice of colors; for suitable ‘flower groups, } the filoselle has crossed the chenille, and draw 
arranged in a conventional style, it affords great } the needle down from the right side to the wrong. 
scope for the exercise of artistic taste, and does} This stitch is called couching, in church em- 
not necessitate a laborious amount of work. The} broidery. Continue the whole of the work in 
following directions may be of service: Thread } the same manner, fastening the chenille carefully 
a needle with chenille; make a knot, and bring; along the line of design, by sewing it down in 
the needle through, in the usual manner, ; the manner described, with filoselle to match the 
from the wrong side to the right, exactly on the; color of chenille you are laying on. In working 
line of design; for instance, beginning to work | a curve or round, take the filoselle stitches very 
at the bottom of a leaf. Thread another fine i closely together; and, in turning a sharp point, 
needle with one thread of filoselle, exactly to{ take two filoselle stitches in the same place, 
match the chenille in color. Make a knot, and } exactly at the angle. This will enable you to 
bring the filoselle needle through, from the wrong } follow the design, quite accurately. he filoselle 
side to the right, inserting the needle on the line } stitches will not show in the least, when outlining 
of design, a quarter of an inch from the point; in chenille. 














SMALL TABLE, WITH COVER IN OUTLINE AND 
KENSINGTON-STITCH EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WHAVER, 








Either buy, or haye made, a small table of the} to be enlarged, but this; or any other simple 
above shape, Have the legs painted black, and 3 design, may he used for ornamentation. The 
varnished. The top and shelf are of well-seasoned ; colors must be in accord with the furnishing of 
white pine. The cover is of mummy cloth, andi the room for which it is designed. A tasseled, 
the design is worked in crewels, in outline-stitch ; worsted fringe edges the top and shelf, and is put 
for the stems and serolls. The leaves and flowers } on with brass-headed tacks, which come for the 
are in Kensington-stitch. The design will have } purpose. 


DESIGN FOR CROCHETED LACE. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER, 








petticoats. All these sorts 6f hand-made trim- 
mings are now yery fashionable, 


Crochet in cotton, or fine Saxony wool. Lace 
of the latter is much used for trimming flannel 











POPPY DESIGN, FOR TEHEA-CLOTH. 





BY MRS, JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a very The materials for working are in crewel, three 
beautiful design for 2 Poppy, in embroidery, i shades of scarlet, one of dark-gray, for shading, 
for a Tea-Cloth, or any other suitable purpose. i black, and two shades of pale blue, green for the 
Single sprays of these scarlet poppies are always } centre bud and its leaves; also, white, for the 
effective, particularly when the design is not} 
formal, as this is not, the centre. The stamens are done with black 

The material for a Tea-Cloth, to be worked $ crewel, but the stems of the stamens with fine, 
with this Poppy, should be an ecru damask table- § black silk, Wherever the engraving is light, 
cloth, that which is termed unbleached. The} there use the light scarlet and the two other 
design can he drawn on it, by putting a piece of } shades, as seen in the engraving. The dark-gray, 
carbon paper on the glossy side, next to the} when placed behind the black stamens, throws 
material, and tracing over the pattern with ay these to the surface. The design should be in 
black Jead-pencil, pressing it hard. detached flowers, and without stems. 


lighter shading of the tip of the seed-yessel in 








DESIGN FOR SILK EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL. 
FOR ROBE OR SKIRT FOR INFANT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT, 


Br Amentoans, At Lrast.—One of the principal New York 
dailies, in @ recent article, severely criticises the slavish 
imitation of English life and manners, which prevails, to a 
great extent, not only there, but elsewhere in this country, 
among those who call themselves “ the fashionable set.” “New 
York society,” it says, “is still provincial, to a painful degree, 
and it is marred by its manifest, and often ridiculous, at« 


tempts to ape English manners and English customs, and to } 


adopt an English tone, What it strives for, is, rather, re- 
cognition and.considemition in London, than in New York; 
and the consequence is, that it lacks the essential quality 
of original and genuine merit, Its imitation is snobbish, 
and betrays a consciousness of its inherent deficiency.” 

This was precisely what the Duke of Sutherland said, 
recently, at a dinner party, in New York, though he:said itin 
more courteous Tanguage, and only after he had been urged 
for his opinion. It is what we have frequently heard 
English gentlemen of rank and positiow remark, when thoy 
thought their intimacy would warrant so free an expressjon 
of their views, “Why do you ape us, so much,” they say, 
“our faults, a8 well ag our virtues? Why are you not more 
American? Your political institutions are different; fortunes 
are differently distributed; everybody, in your country, has 
to'work fora living, the very best condition of affairs fora 
nation, bye-the-bye. Why, then, imitate social customs un- 
fitted for yon? Why not be truly American, and, therefore, 
original?” It is this copying of English life, which tho 
Journal, alluded to, calls “provincial.” When the highest 
aim of an individual, of society, or of a nation, is to imitate, 
true excellence will never be achieved. | If Michael Angelo 
had copied Raphael, what a failure he would have been! 

For it does not follow, if we decline to imitate English 
conventionalities, that we shall, therefore, be ill-bred, ‘Tho 
French, the Italians, are well-bred, and yet are distinctively 
national. ‘True breeding does, not depend on any “trick of 
manner,” but on an unselfish deference for the feelings of 
others. On this point, the journal, in question, says: “The 
fashionable society of New York, is not yet, by any means, 
distinguished for its gentleness, its instinctive good breeding, 
its inherited cultivation, and its high-bred courtesy. And, 
for a timo, at least, it is likely to grow worse, rather than 
better; for the new wealth, which must, of necessity, be 
brought into it, is still, for the most part, tainted with 
vulgarity and coarseness, Tt may furnish the basis for an 
aristocracy of strength and material power, but it will be 
long before we get from it much sweetness and light—just 
what we most stand in neod of, in New York.” 

‘And we will repeat, what we said at first; that the evil-is 
not confined to New York, but pervades other cities, also, and 


even extends to some rural communities, [t isin the union of > 


courtesy with culture, that we find the highest type. When 
a person is not only thoughtful of the feelings of others, but 
is informed enough to talk on any subject that is started, 
then, anil then only, have you the “beau ideal” the union, in 
short, of socinl and intellectual culture, : 


‘Tux Crcutattoy of this magazine is greater, this year, than 
it was even last; and it was greater last year, than the year 


InbIAN Rugs, Canrrrs, Erc.—It is a sign of improving 
taste, that India rugs, and other Orlental fabrics, are 80 
jmuch the fashion, at present, We can remember tho 
i time, and it was not many years ago, when you could hardly 

Duy a Turkish, or Persian, carpet, anywhere. Yet, now, not 
} ouly are their patterns and colors imitated by our own manu- 
} facturers, but you can get the real article, by hundreds, and 
$ at comparatively low prices. 

Nor is the reason for this far to seck. Apart from the 
natural beauties of the dyes used, and the knowledge, taste, 
} and skill of the natives of India, in the harmonious arrange- 
} ment of colors, the charm of their textile fabrics lies in the 
/ simplicity of the decorative details, and intelligent treatment 
{ of them, with reference to the purpose the fabric is to serve. 
3 If you get them to copy a plant, for a carpet, they will peg 
} it down flat on the ground, laying its Jeaves, and buds, and 
} flowers, out, symmetrically, on either side of the central 
| stem, and then only will they begin to reproduce it, Fach 
} object or division of an object will be represented in its 
} own proper color, but without half-tints of the color, or light 
}and shade of any kind, so that the ornamentation Tooks 
| perfectly flat, and laid like a mosaic in its ground, 

} Nothing can be more ignorant and ridiculous, than tho 
| English, French, and American methods, of depicting huge 
} nosogays on carpets, with the effect of full relief. Tt is 
| certain, that you know not where to set your foot among 
‘them. Indian artists are also careful to avoid anything 
| like a violent contrast. Although the richest colors may be 

used, they are so arranged, as to produce the ‘effect of a 
noutral bloom, which tones down every detail, almost to the 
softness and transparency of atmosphore, All these Oriental 
rugs, and carpets, moreover, being hand-woyen, outwear, 
altogether, those made in French, English, or American 
looms. 





For Firrr Cexrs, wo will send, to any subscriber, or to 

} the friend of any subscriber, a copy of either of our beautiful 

| stecl-engravings for framing, “Gran‘father Tells of York- 

town,” or “The Surrender of Cornwallis." For one dollar, 

wo will send both, ‘This being the “Centennial Year” of 

Yorktown, everyone should have a copy of one, or both, of 
these patriotic engravings, 





Tux: Tuorovory Nationat character of “Peterson” has 
long been known. Writers of ability, from every section, 
{ are weleome to its pages. —In-tho present number, wa havo 
astory by a Western authoress, one byra Southern one, two 
by writers from the Middle States, and one by a lady of New 
England. It was so, also, in the July number. 





Hf 


$ “TWannsomen Tuan Ever."—The Williamsport (Md.) Pilot 
} says of our last number: “ Peterson’s is handsomer than ever: 
§ there is not the least doubt but that thisis 7: magazine for 

the household, and should not fail to reach the family circle 


ofall.” 


Tue Steer Exeravry, in this number, is another of those 


before; a proof that it continues to be the cheapest, a8 well as } costly and. beautiful illustrations, which can only be found 
best, It is also greater than that of all the other Indy’ books | in Peterson.” Every other magazine of note ims abundoned 
together. “So much,” writes an old subscriber, for pub- } steel/engravings, long ago, in consequence of the expense, 
lishinga meen of real merit, and not a mere catch-penny.” { But our rule is to give the best, regardless of cost, 
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A New Vorune began, with the July number, affording 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to those 
who do not want back numbers from January. But back 
numbers can be supplied, if wished, It is never loo late to get 
up clubs. Clubs may begin with either the January, or July 
number; but all the members of a elub must begin with 
the same number, Always say when your club is to begin, 
Send fora specimen, and get upaclub, Our clubs, and tho 
premiums, remember, are as follows: 

‘Two copies for one year for $3.60, or threo copies for $4.50, 
with either our large steel engraving, “Gran'father ‘Tells of 
Yorktown,” for a premium, or our clegant, gilt, quarto, 
illustrated Anau. 

Four copies for one year for $0.50, or six copies for $9.00, 
or ten copies for $14.00, with an extra copy of Ue magazine for 
one year, as aipremiun. 

Five copies for one year for $8.00, or seven copies for 
$10.50, or twelve copies for $17.00, with both an extra copy for 
premium, and cither the steelengraving, or Axum. For larger 
clubs, still greater inducements. But see the Prospectus on 
the second page of the cover. 

Our terms are so low, our premiums so valuable, that no 
other magazine can compete with them. 





Tur Coronep Desian, given in our July nile, fora 
photograph frame, has been so popular, that we add, here, 
some hints for making other frames, somewhat similar. For 
instance, a yery pretty photograph framo can be made by 
embroidering on satin, sateen, or velvet. The frame, when 
completed, should be ten inches long, and eight and a-half 
wide. The embroidery should begin down in the left-hand 
corner, and extend to the top of the frame, say to about the 
middle of the top, or toward the right-hand of the top. Of 
course, in putting on the design, care must be taken, that 
not too much of it is cut off, by the square, or oval, placa, 
which is to be left for the photograph. Anyone who can 
design, or can copy from nature, (which is even better,) can, 
for n very small exponse, make oxquisite frames of this kind, 
Daisies, golden-rod, lilies of tho valley, wild roses, snow-drops, 
carnations, clover, ete,, all look beautiful on these frames, 
Among the very prettiest, which we have seen, was ono of 
cloyer-blossoms and leaves, thrown on an old-gold, sateen 
ground; another was of golden-rod, on a dark-blue, satin 
ground; and another of field daisies, ona dark velvet ground, 
Tf painting ig preferred to embroidery, it looks equally well, 
and is more quickly accomplished. The frames can be easily 
made at home, of stif card-board, or of very Uiin wood, and 
covered with the material afterwards, 








RHUVINW OF NEW BOOKS. 

History of Woman Sugrage. Edited by Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, and Matilda Joslyn Gage. Tlustrated 
with Steel Bngravings. In tio volumes, Volume Iz 1846-1861, 
New York: Fowler & Wells.—In this handsome octavo 
yolume, we have a history of the movements in favor of 
female voting. Until within the last thirty years, or so, 
little, or nothing, had been done to agitate fur woman suf 
frage. ‘The first convention, in favor of that object, was held 
at Seneca Falls, in the State of New York, A.D. 1848. Since 
that period, howover, there has been no lack of persistent 
work, or of earnest leaders; and we welcome, most heartily, 
this attempt to preserve, in a more permanent form than the 
fiveting columns of the newspaper press, the history of the 
movement. ‘The volume is embellished with numerous 
portraits, engraved on steel, among them those of the editors, 
and of Frances Wright, Amelia Bloomer, and Lucretia Mott. 

Random Rambles. By Louise Chandler Moulton, 1 vol, 
16mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.~In. this dainty, little 
yolume, we have a collection of sketches of Europe, very 
appropriately called “Random Rambles,” since they do not 
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pretend to the dignity of a regular book of travels, but are 
mere pen and ink etchings, taken, as it were, “on the wing.” 
Yet they are far more interesting than if they were more 
pretentious. ‘There is not adull line in them. ‘The opening 
of Parliament, by the Queen; the Roman carniyal; Venice, 
Florence, Paris, London; Ttalian life, French shopping, the 
English at home; all these, and a score of other things, are 
hit off with a graphic forco, yet a lightness of touch, that 
places these “ Random Rambles” at the very head of books of 
its class, ‘The volume fs handsomely printed. 

Etiquette of Social Life in Washington, By Mrs. Madeleine 
Vauton Dakigren. Fifth Edition, 1 vol, 12mo. J. B, Lippine 
colt & Co,—Vory few books on etiquette haye any reason for 
their existence, Generally, too, they are written by people 
who know less than they pretend. But this is an excep- 
tion. In the first place, Washington society is like none 
anywhere else, and there are certain rules, indispensable to 
know, ifyou go there. Tn the second place, Mrs. Daligren has 
Jong held a conspicuous position ‘in the social life of Wash- 
ington, ind is really an authority on disputed points of 
etiquette, at the National Capital, We cordially commend 
the book. We do not wonder it has passed to a fifth edition, 

History of « Parisienne, By Octave Feuillet, 1 vol, 12mo, 
Philadelphia: 'T, B. Peterson & Brothers —This 18 a novel of 
society, of aristocratic society, in Paris; and, like all of Few 
illet’s stories, is admirably told, But it is’even better than 
his usual fictions; more artistic, spirited, full of dramatic 
power, A profound moral, which every mother woulil do 
well to ponder, underlies the whole, Fortuiately, however, 
marriages for money are, as yet, the exception, not the rule, 
in America, and the warning has less force liere than it 
would have abrond. 

Mitdred'a Cadet, By Alice King Hamilton, 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: 'T, B Peterson d: Brothers —This is a bright, 
cheory, lovo-story, just tho kind that ladies love to read, 
But it has a merit even beyond this, and one that will win 
for it unusual popularity: it isan fdylof West Point; and 
the authoress, the wife of an army officer, knows all the 
details of life there, and has described them accurately, ‘The 
story has a reality, indeed, that we find in few fictions, ‘The 
whole book is vigorons and original. 

The Story of Helen Troy. By the duthor of “Golden Roa.” 
An Tdyl of Mount Desert. 1 vol, New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—Vhis is a novel of society, of New York society, 
and its merit is, that {t has been written, evidently, by one 
familiar with that society, Stories of polite life, whether ih 
this country, or abroad, have generally come from persons, 
who were never “in society,” at all, and are, therefore, more 
or less, caricatures, “Helen Troy” isan exception, 

The Tuar's Window, No Name Series. 1vol.,12mo, Boston: 
Roberts Brothers.—Ono of the best of this anonymous series. 
The author is probably the wife of some American diplomat, 
who has resided at the Court of St, Petersburg; for the 
descriptions of the coremonies at the palace, at balls, wed- 
dings, and christenings, are such as could only have been 
written by an eye-witness, Who can the fair novelist be? 

Mrs. Geofirey. By the author of “Phillis.” 1 vol, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co—The heroines of this 
novelist are always charming; but the heroine/of this one 
is most charming of all. She is full of character, yet 
eminently loveable; bright, trusting, spirited, womanly in 
all things. We know no more agreeable reading, especially 
fora summor day, than “ Mrs, Geoflrey.” 

Hand-Book of English Synonyms, By L. J. Campbell, L vols 
16 mo, Boston: Lee & Shepard—There are not less than 
forty-four thousand words in this admirable little hand-bo ok, 
We cordially recommend it to all, who wish to acquire a 
mastery of the English language. 

Rosecroft, By. the author of “Achsah,” eto. 1 vol, 12 mo. 
Boston: ge ce Shepard—A very excellent story, with a good 
moral; just the hook, therefore, for family reading, Really, 
} of its kind, one of the best fictions of the year, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 


Prewrvs ENoravines ror Frery Cents —Many requests 
have been made to us that we shonli sell copies of our 
Premium engravings, We, therefore, offer, fo subscribers (0 
this magazine, or to any of their friends, oither of the following 
for fifty cents: 


Tim Surrender or Cornwarus,. . . . . (27in. by 20) 





Wasuinaton’s Aptru to His Generars, . . (27 * “ 20) 
BUNYAN on TRIAL, 6°. 2. ee ee QT 20) 
BuNYAN Tat. ee ee OT #90) 
Wasnnoron’s inst Inrenview wir His Wirr,(24 “ 20) 












Tite Sran oy Bertuenem, . .. . 2. . (24 © #16) 
“Our Farner Wo Awe in Heaven,” . . (24 © © 10) 
WAsiNaTon AT TRENTON, , . . -). 0. + (24 “ 16) 
Brsste’s Binvw-Day, BS 5 eae lenggy 
Cunisn Warring over Jervsanem, . . . . (24 * 16) 
Nor Lost nur Goxe Bevorr, . . . 4. . (24 16) 
Onnistwas Morning, 2 1... ee (2k 20) 
GRAN'rATHER Tents oF Yorrtown,. . . . (24 “ 20) 








Wasinnaton Ar Vattry Foran, . . . . . (27 © “ 20) 
Tis Avaris or Cnnismas,. . . . (20 « 16) 
‘ie PARALE ov Te Litrrs, . . . (20 © « 16) 





Always say, when remitting, which plate is desire 
Address, Charles J. Peterson, No, 306 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Honsronv's Acm Puosrnarr, for seasickness, Pnor, 

Avorn Orr said: “Tn the plurality of cases, I saw the 
‘violent symptoms yield, which charncterize that disease, and 
give way to a healthy action of the functions impaired.” 
_ Bustxess Enrerrnisy.—There are few houses, in this 
country, doing as much business, as Mosers, Marchal & 
Smith, (see their advertisoment, on another page,) that can 
claim,as they do: that, for twonty years, they have not had 
one dissatisfied purchaser, This, too, after having sold 
thousands of instruments, is a romarkable and onviable 
record, Their advertisement of Pianos, is worth reading, 
{ Pranws Wire Grycentr, cures sunburn and prickly 
heat, and makes the skin soft and smooth, Use Pearl's White 
Glycerine Toilet Soap, 

No danger, German Corn Remoyer is harmless, but it 
always cures, 25 cents, Sold by druggists, 

Loox out for counterfeits. There are many imitations, 
and but one genuine German Corn Remover, 25 conts, 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, 


(Meproan Boranx—Or tux Garpen, Fieve anv Fonrsr.] 


BY ANRAM TIVEZEY, M.D. 
‘No. VIM.—Centavry.—Sannatta Andonanis. 

The American centaury is a pretty plant, possessing the 
following botanical characters, by which even a novice can 
readily distinguish it: Stem, acutely fonr-angled, twelve to 
eighteen inches high, generally mich branched and bushy; 
branches, opposite and erect; leaves, about one inch long, 
oblong, ovate, acute, clasping; calyx, five-parted, half the 
longth of the coralla, the segments of which are deoply five- 
parted, of delicate rose-color. It is quito frequent through- 
out the Middle and Southern States, found in sterile, old 
fiolils, and open woods, aswell as In low grounds. American 
centaury, in its general aspect, bears a close resemblance to 
the European (Erythraa Centatirium), and possesses the samo 
medical properties, All parts of the plant are employed in 
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medicino; it is intensoly bitter, and is deservedly popular in 
some sections, more so, however, in ye olden time, when 
drug-stores and physicians were less common, than at pres- 
ent. Homeopathy, with its minute pellets, and saccharine 
powders, and the pleasant elixits, fluid extracts, and activo 
principles of the chemist, have almost entirely displaced 
inany of these old, popular, and really good domestic reme- 
dies of indigenous giowth, ‘Lime was, and not forty years 
ago, when almost every mother in the country had a goodly 
bunch of centaury, hanging from a rafter in the garrét, cut 
when in bloom, amidst other bunches of pennyroyal, catnep, 
hoarhound, sage, and the bag of hops, In cases of slight 
remittents, or intermittents. or in loss of appetite, weakn 
of stomach or digestion, or, general languor and debility, 
she would put a handful of the tops of centaury—weighing, 
perhaps, ono ounce—into any suitable vessel, cover with 
about a pint of boiling water, cover, and let it digest till cold. 
Of this, a wineglassful was given, frequently, during the 
intervals of fever, and threo times a day, to give appetite, and 
tone up the system, Medicine did not cost the farmer and 
laboring man so much in those days as now, nor were doc- 
tors’ bills 80 great a tax. 

Crravens,—Galium Aparine, [Gala, milk, some species cur= 
dle sage twelve spectes, east of the Mississippi, and of 
eight, in W vicinity of Philadelphia, this one alone is used 
to any extent in medicine, Its chief characteristics aro: 
Stem, procumbent, four to six feet long, prickly; leaves, 
about one and a-half inches in length, sessile, tapering to the 
base, in yerticils or whorls of six to eight; flowers, mostly 
on axillary, elongated peduncles. Found along fence-rows, 
hanks, edges of woods, shaded places, ete, Tt is known also 
hy'the names of goose-grass, robin-run-the-hedge, ete, Tt is 
an annual, and flowers in May, Galium, or cleavers, grows 
in Turope, alko, and has long been used by the peasantry of 
England, in cases of dropsy and lepra wilgaris, an obstinate 
cntaneous disease, Tt is usod in strong decoction, generally, 
Dut the inspissated jnico, obtained by crushing and pressure, 
is still more efficient in diseases of the skin, scrofula, and 
scorbutic affections, Tt is aperfent and diuretic, also, but to 
obtain favorable results, it has to be useil freoly in decoo- 
tion, while a teaspoonful of the fuico is a full dose. A 
Gecovtion, or ointment—the Intter made by taking any 
quantity, covering with lard, and simmering in an earthen 
pipkin for a time, then strain through  conrse linen cloth 
—can be used to adyantage, externally, to scrofulous 
swellings. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


_ AZ-Hvorything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Marorenzan, Mass, All communica- 
tions are to-ho headed: “Won Prrenson’s.” AIL are invited 
to sond answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.“ Gi 


No, 118.—Trieiz Acrostto, 


1, To vibrato regularly, 2, A festival in English country 
places, 3. A cup for liquors, 4. A mythological being, 
5, Asea-fowl of the genus Larns. 6, A measure of surface, 
7. A tint, 

Primats—Ono of a gonus of brilliant birds, 

Contrals—Applied to the highest class of envoys from tho 
Popo. 

Finals—Changed from natural enmity to the love of God. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. ‘My Dor. 


No. 119,—Rinpre. 
The first of fifty; the whole of fifty; the last of fifty. 
What is it? 


Quinney, Wis, Wisconsts Ginn, 











PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 








‘No. 120.—Posrtives ANp COMPARATIVES. 
Exarie.— 





female stag; to retard. Axswxn.—Hind; hinder. 

. A whining tone; an easy gallop, 

A young horse; the cutting-iron of a plough. 

An exhibition; a short fall of rain. 

A title; a kind of'a table, on which goods in a shop are 





1 
2. 





4. 
Jaid. 
Grape Lawn, Vax 


Answers Next Month, 


Answers to Pezzirs 1n THE Juty NuMBER, 
No. 113. 
1. Clout, lout, out, 2. Creel, reel, ecl. 


No. 114. 
Thinly, [“th" in L ¥.] 
No. 115. 
Aspersion. 


3. Grape, rape, ape. 


No. 116. 
Monasteries. 
No. 117. 
Verbena. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ray-Ecery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 





SUMMER DRINKS. 

Temonade-—To six lemons, allow three-quarters of a pound 
of lump-sugar, and a pint of boiling water; rnb the lemons 
with some of the sugar, peel them very thin, strain the juice, 
put it, with the Iemon-peel and sugar, into a jug, and pour 
over it one pint of boiling water; cover the jug well with a 
cloth, to keep in the steam, and let it cool. This must be 
strained, and diluted with cold water, to make three pints. 

Ginger Beer —Boil six: ounces of bruised ginger, in three 
quarts of ‘water, for half-an-hour; then add five pounds of 
Touf-sugar, a gill of lemon-juice, quarter-pound of honey, 
tind seventeen quarts more of water, afd strain it through a 
cloth, When it is cold, put in the white of an ege. and two | 
drachms of essence of lemon, After standing three or four / 
days, it may Le bottled. 

To Make a Small Quantity Quickly.—Over three-quarters 0 
a pound of loaf-sugar, one and a-quarter ounces of sliced 











water; when lukewarm, add a spoonful of yeast, and the juice | 
ofalemon. This last isa most convenient receipt, when } 
only a small quantity, for some particular occasion, is 
requited, as it is quickly made, and not much trouble to 
prepare. ‘The yeast should ie in it one night. 

Claret Cup—Put into 2 bowl, three bottles of soda-water, 
and one bottle of claret, Pure a lemon very thin, and grate 
a nutmeg; add to these, ina jug, one pound of loaf-sugar, 
and pour over them one pint of boiling water; when cold, 
strain, and mix with the wine and soda-water; a little lemon 
iiss may be added. 





MEATS, ETC. 

Htis Veal—Take from four to six pounds of the best end 
of the neck of veul, trim it neatly, and joint the cutlets: Put 
it to roast, at a very moderate fire, and baste it, plentifully, 

Vou. LXXX.—11. 





x.) 


. { cooked too fresh. 


1, and the peel of a lemon, pour a gallon of boiling | 
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} every ten minutes, first with butter, and then with its own 
+ gravy. It will take one hour and a-half, to two hours. 
} During the last quarter of an hour, bring the joint nearer 
} to the fire, and Sprinkle if, plentifully, with salt. Serve with 
{the gravy over, carefully strained, and freed from fat, and 
| with the juice of a lemon, and a small piece of fresh butter, 
} added to it. 


} Roast Ducks —Pluck, singe, and draw, blanch the feet, and 
} rémove their skin; make a stuffing, with sage, onions (pre- 
§ viously blanched and chopped fine), and breadcrumbs, using 
twice as much onion a’ sige, and twice as much breadcrumbs 
) as onion; add a little butter, pepper, and salt to taste. When 
$ stuffed, truss them; tie some thin slices of bacon over the 
; } breasts, roast for fifteen iniutites, before a brisk fire, basting 








{ well with butter; Temove the bacon from the birds, a minute 
» or two before they are ready. ‘Serve with gravy in the dish, 
} but not over the. birds. 
{White Sauce—Take a good-sized piece of Wnitter, put on tho 
$ fire, in a perfectly clean, small saucepan; when thoroughly 
{ mixed with the butter, add, gently, new milk or cream, if 
{wanted rich, stirring all the while, il of a proper thickness. 
Flavor with salt, pepper, a little grated nutmeg, and a small 
piece of lemon-peel; boil up together. Just before serving, 
add lemon-juice to faste, and stir in the yolk of one egg off 
the fire, Great care is required, in stirring in the flour and 
milk, over the fire, to prevent Jumping. 

Cutlets, Take one pound of any underdone meat, mince it 
in the sansage machine, or pound it in a mortar, season with 
pepper and salt, and add the yolks of two raw exes. Press 
it out to the thickness of a cutlet, then, with a sharp knife, 
shape it into as many cutlets as possible, egg and breadcrumb, 
Sand fry them in boiling Jard; serve round some mashed 
potutoes, asparagus poiuts, or green peas tossed in butter, 

Broad Beans and Bacon.—Choose young, beans, boil them 
in water, with a goodly piece of bacon, a sprig or two of 
| savoury. When they are done, put the piece of bacon on a 
| dish, drain the beans, toss them, for a minute, in a saucepan, 

with plonty of minced parsley, and some butter, and then 
put them around the bacon. 

To Fry Chickens—Cut up the chickens, and season them 
with salt and cayenne pepper; roll them in flour, and fry 
them in hot lard; when the whole are fried, pour off the 
Jard, aud put in quarter-pound of butter, one teacupful of 
cream, a little flour, aud some scalded parsley, chopped fine, 
for the sauce, 


VEGETABLES. 


To Cook Aspatiijns—To cach half-gallon of water, allow 
one heaped tablespoonful of silt. Asparagus should bo 
| dresseil a5 soon as possible, after it is ent, although it may be 
| Kept for a day or two, by putting the stalks into cold water; 
yet, to be good, like every’ other vegetable, it cannot be 
Scrape the white part of the stem, begin- 

ning from the head, and throw them into cold water; then 
‘tie them into bundles of about twenty each, keeping the 
lieads uil‘oné way, cut the’ stalks evenly, that they may all 
) De one length; put them into boiling water, with salt in the 

above proportion; keep them boiling quickly until tender, 
| With the saucepan uncovered. When the asparagus is done, , 

dish it upon toast, wliich ‘should be dipped in’ the water the 
} asparagus was cooked in, ahd leave the white ends outward 
Seach way, with the points meeting in the middle. Serve 
} with a tureen of melted butter. 


Macearoni, with Tomato Sance—Neapolitan Method.—Throw 
} one pound of maccaroni, into a sancepan of boiling water 
andsalt; the water must he quite boiling. When sufficiently 
{ cooked, strain off all the water, put it into a saucepan, with 
} three ounces of butter, three ounces of grated. cheese, and 

the tomato sauce. Keep it on the fire, until the maccaroni 

‘acquires a fine color from the tomatoes, but care must bo 
‘ taken, not to keep it too long on the fire, lest it become soft 
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and pasty.. The tomatoes arc prepared for the sauce, as 
follows: Take ripe tomatoes, wash, dry them, and cut them 


into halyes ; put them into a saucepan, without any water | 


with salt, pepper, a few cloves, a little onion and celery,,and 
hoil till sufficiently done; pass through a sieve, and pour 
into the saucepan of maccaroni, as mentioned above. 

Turnips Stewed in Butter (Good).—This is an excellent way 
of dressing the vegetable, when itis mild, and finely grained ; 
Dut its flavor, otherwise, is too strong to be agreeble. After 
they haye been washed, wiped quite dry, and pared, slice 
the turnips nearly half-an-inch thick, and divide them into 
dices. Just dissolve one ounce of butter, for each half-pound 
of the turnips; put them in as flat as they can be, aud stew 
them, very, gently, indeed, from three-quarters of an hour to 
a full hour, Add a seasoning of salt and white pepper, when 
they are half dono. When thus prepared, they may be 
dished over fried or nicely boiled mutton cutlets, or served 
by themselves, 

DESSERTS. 

Apple Dumplings—Take some finely sifted flour, say half- 
pound, and half the quantity of suet (quarter-pound), very 
finely shred, ahd well freed from skin. Mix the snet 
and flour, add a pinch of salt, and half-a-teaspoonful of baking 
powder, with sufficient cold water or milk, to make it of the 
right consistency. Knead it well, and roll it out to the thick- 
ness required. Divide this paste into as many pieces as are 
required for the dumplings. Take some large-sized apples, 
peel, core, sprinke them with moist stigar; then insert into 
the cavity of exch, some butter, sugar, and a clove. Cover 
them with the paste, and join the edges, carefully. Tie each 
dumpling up in a floured cloth, and boil about an hour. 
‘Untio them, carefully, and turn them out without breaking 
them serve with cream and sugar. N.B—A little currant 
jelly may be sibstituted for the butter, sngar, and clove. 


a 
TRIFLES IN FANCY WORK.—FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 














| iron, or waterplate filled with boiling water. Tho grease 
} will melt, and the French chalk absorb it, Brash or rub it 
off; repeat if necessary. 





TRIFLES IN FANCY WORK. 


To Any Lapy, who does much work, few things are more 
} useful, than an emery cushion; as, when the weather is 
i warm, needles are apt to become rusty, and so spoil the 
} work. Emery cushions'may be made'of many shapes, One 
{ of the newest forms, is that of a tea cosy, nicely stuffed with 
{ emery powder, and with a small flower, star, or other design, 
| embroidered in flloselle, or worked in beads, on the kides. A 
j tiny cord should be placed along the seams, and twisted into 
| 2 loop at the top, to resemble aliandle. They may be made 
} of any pretty material—silk, satin, or yelvet. 

Many people have in their possession handsome boxes, 
that they are afraid to use, because they would be apt to 
become very much scratched, if stood about on tales, 
} brackets, etc, without tho protection! ofa cover. In order 
; to make a cover to prevent this, cut a piece of material, the 
} same shape as the top of the box. Cut two pieces for the 
} sides, and two pieces of the samo shape as the back and front 
} of the box. You will then have five pieces; bind each piece 
} all round with narrow ribbon, and sew them together at the 
} sides, 80 as to make a cover exactly the size and shape of 
Your box. If it fits exactly, it will need neither strings nor 
buttons to keep it on. 

For concealing flowef-pots, pretty covers may be made in 
the following manner: Take a pieco of canl-board, as broad 
} 48 the flower-pot is high, and a¥ long as its circumference, 
; and join it into a circle, by pasting a piece of white paper in 
| front, and at the back of the join. Cover it with colored 
} pictures, dried autumn leaves, or spatter-work. Another 


i 
; 


Silver Jelly Dissolve two ounces of isinglass, in one pint } shape is'maie, by cutting four pieces of cari-board of «nich a 
of water. “Squeeze the juice of two lemons into a wineglass } size, that they will entirely cover tho flower-pot, join the 
of gin add it'to the fsinglass, and sweeten to taste, putting } pleces loosely, by means of colored paper or ribbon, so that 
in twelve or fourteett dtops of almond flavoring. Boil } the ribbon or paper in tho joins, serves asa hinge. Orna- 
altogether, and clear with tlio whites of four eggs. Add | ment, acconling to fancy, at the sides, and cut the upper 
bits of silver leaf, and agitate the mould till it is almost set. } edge into large points. ‘These covers will be founil yery con- 
Gold jelly may be-maile fn the sinie way, by using a wine- } vonient, if properly made, as, during the winter, when 
glass of palobrandy, instead of the gin, and adding gold leaf, ; flowors are scarco, they will fold up quite flat. Lamp shades 
in place of silver. { may be mado in tho same way; but theso look well, with a 

Coie Tee Pulating—Pound two ounces of freshly roasted | sill fringe, three or four inches deep, placed round thé lower 
coffee ina mortar, just enough to crush the berries, without } edge. * 
reducing themto powder. Put them into a pint of milk, with } Hair-pin cases, to hang on the handle of the looking-glass, 
six ounces of loaf-sugar, let it boil; then leave it to get cold; }#® Useful, and should be made in the following manner: 
strain it on the yolks of six eggs, in a double saucepan, and | Cut a circle of card-board, about the sizo of a half-crown 
stir, on the fire, till the custard thickens, When quite cold, } Piece, and coyer. it with silk; cuta piece of the same silk, 
Work into ita gill and achalf of cream, whipped to a froth, | ther longor’ than the bair-pins tho caso is to contain, and 
Freeze the mixture in the ice-pot, then fill a plain ice mould } S¢W it round the circle of card-board, in the same way as in 
with it, and lay it in ice til] the time of serving. ; tho little work-bags before described. Run a ribbon into a 

} hem at the top, so that it can be drawn up, and you will then 
MISCELLANFOUS. have a long, narrow bag, which will be found very conye- 

Cleaning Black Sit—Ono of the things “not generally } nient for holding hair-pins,if they aro putin with the points 
Known," at least in this country, is the Parisian method of | downwards, ‘These little cases should, as far as possible, be 
cleaning black sill; the modus operandi is very simple, and ; made to match the comb and night-dress bags, in color, 
the result infinitely superior to that achieved in any other } 
manner. ‘The silk must be thoroughly brushed and wiped | 
with a cloth, then laid flat on a board or table, and well } 
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sponged with hot coffee, thoroughly freed from sediment by { 


being strained through muslin, The silk is sponged on the 
side Intended to show, it is allowed to becomo partially dry, 
and then ironed on the wrong side. Tho coffee removes 
every particle of grease, and restores the brilliancy of si 
without imparting to it either the shiny appearance or 
crackly and papery stiffness obtained by beer, or, indeed, any 
other Hqnid. The silk really appears thickened by the 
Process, and this good offect is permanent, 

‘To Extract Grease From Sitks—Scrape French chalk, put it 
on a grease spot, and hold it near the firo, or over a warm 





Fic. 1.—Dinsen-Dnsss, or Buck Sattx. ‘The long train 
| is edged with a box-plaited ruffle, is gauged in two or three 
{ places, and trimmed with jet ornaments, The front is Jaid 
| in crosswiso folds. ‘The cuirass-bodice is open square in 
{ front, has a high-standing or Medici collar, is gauged to a 
{ point, down the middle of tho back, and has black lace 
) sleeves. Long, black, kid gloves, and pink flowers in tho 
hair. 


» Fig. 1.—Hovar-Drvss, or Ligur-Yurtow Ponpapour Fov- 
EaRp. The dress is short, and the bodice and back are made 
{of the figured foulard, ‘The front of the skirt is of plain 


i 
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silk, gathered lengthwise, and finished, at the bottom, with 
balls, of the colorsof the flowerson the bodice, Plain, yellow 3 
silk, gauged at the neck and waist, ison the front of the i 
bodice, and passes below the hips, forming paniers, and is; 
looped at the back. ; 

Fro, nm —Eventna-Ditess, oF Wintte-Srnirep GsuzE, OVER } 
Winrs Sink. ‘The front is ruffled, and trimmed with pearl i 
fringe, except the bottom ruffle, and narrow knife-plaiting. 
‘A white sillc train turns back, and is fastenéd to the skirt by 
white ribbon bows, Thé corsage and paniers are of the } 
striped yauze, the front being embroidered in white witte | 
‘The neck is cut V shape, and has a large bouquet of pink 
roses. ‘Three-quarter leeves. Pink roses in the hair. 











Fie. ry.—Evesixo-Duss, of Liaut-Buve Sarix. The long 
train is edged with a narrow white plaiting... The sides ave H 
turned back, aud richly embroidered in pink roses, buetts ; 
and leaves, The frout of the skitt is of three deop, side- } 
plaited rufiles, of dull-blue silk, edged with white lace. The 3 
deep corsage is without trimming, except the embroidered ; 
Jappels and cuffs, Gold hand, and pink roses in the bair. 

Fro, y—Visruxe-Dness, of Liger-Prrk Frexcut Buxtine. } 
‘The dress is short, and the bottom has a narrow rufile of 
white Ince. The back falls in two full puffs, and has a fan- 
shaped appearance under the lower puff, ‘The front is} 
trimmed with plaited rows of white lace, The bodice is } 
coat-shaped, slightly open in front, with large lappels, and } 
is trimmed with Jarge buttons, Half-long sleeves. Donuct| 
of white chip, trimmed with pink ribbon bows, and a bunch 
of pink buds and leaves. 

Fie. vi—Ovror-Door Dress, of Bucs Percare, Fravrep } 
wir DAw-REp, The plaited skirt, with its two ruffles, is} 
made of plain, dark-blue percale, trimmed with a band of § 
Dinoand red pereale. ‘The oyer-dress falls ina deep point in } 
front, and is gathered high up atthe back, under two pointed ? 
pieces. Whe whole is rufiled:with bluo! percale. ‘The collar 
is handkerchief shape, edged with the colored band, Straw } 
bonnet, trimmed with ilue feathers and ribbon, ; 

Hr. vir.—Ovr-or-Doon Dress, oF Brack Sura Smk. The 3 
one deop raf is confined about {he middle of it, anil ascant } 
puff of the silk falls above the ruffle. ‘The! over-dress is) 
simply looped at the back, opens shawlshiaped over the } 
underskirt, and 18 trimmed, from the neck down, with a } 
narrow knife-plaited rufile, ‘The bodice is double-breasted, 
and is fastened with silver buttons, Bonnet of black clip, 
trimmed with bunches of black grapes. 

Fra, yur—Ganven-Parry Dress, or Fieurey Musrrn. 
The under-dress is of plain white muslin, trimmed with 
marly knife-plaited rufiles, ‘The oyer-dress is of the Princess 
shape, open infront, ornamented with an embroidered ruffle, 
and caught back below the hips, Large collar, fastened with H 
a blue bow. A twist of blue ribbon on the sleeves. White 
chip bat, with blue surah silic band, and white feathers. 

Fro, 1x,—Ganpes-Panty Durss, of checked cotton und 
plain cotton, of the new crushed-raspberry color. | The skirt H 
is kilted, also the waistcoat. ‘The over-dréss forms « double + 
polonaise of checked cambric, with ‘ band of the plain § 
material at the edge, Plain collar and cufis, to match. 
Straw hat, faced with raspberty-colored silk, and trimmed 
with raspberry-colored feathers. 

Fic. x.—Ovr-or-Door Dress, oF orv Batiste, Erow- 
enep witt Rep Sixx, Round skirt, composed of two ; 
kiltings, with an embroidered flounce between them, Em- 
broidered polonaise, draped ut both sides, with red ribbon 
bows. A stall cape, of the same material, forms a fichu on 
the shoulders, embroidered at the edge with red silk. A 
very narrow knife-plaited rafile, of red surah silk, edges the 
dress, Geru-colored straw hat and feathers. 

Fig, x1.—Ovr-or-Door Dress, or Prarw Navy-Brur Pen- 
cane, The bottom of Hie dress iy in large box-plaits. The } 
front is plain, over which the overdress opens, Which 4s } 
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trimmed with white embroidery, and is turned up at the 
back, where it is gathered to the cuirass-waist. Thisawaist is 
made with many seains, and is finished with @ large, square 
collar, edged with white embroidery, Sleeyestrimmed to cor- 
respond, ‘White chip hat, trimmed with dark-blue rilibons. 

Fig, x1— Waniase-Ditess, oF Crvam-Conore Armarnoss 
Crot, The bottoni if edged with two narrow rufiles. The 
front i# Iaid in wide, loose plaits, and is edged’ with @ wide 
hand of Urown foulard silk, spotted with creum-color. ‘The 
Dodice lias but one seam down thé middléof the back, and is 
made slightly loose, bdek and front, and confined by a band of 
tho brown foulard, at the Waist, Two poitits, at the back, 
trimmed with the foulurd, fall over the crossél drapery 
lower déwn. | Yellow éttaw bonnet, trimmed! with brown 
Tiblion, dnd a largo fea-rose. : 

Fig, xt.—WALKiNG-Dress, oF Mowe Corn, The petti- 
coat has two deep side-plaited flonnees, of plain gray momie 
cloth, ‘fhe over-dress is of gray momie cloth, with flowers 
of all colors sprinkled over it, and is cut in turrets at the 
bottom, ‘The very deep basque has a large collar of the 
gray material, Sleeves trimmed to. correspond with the 
skirt, Gray straw hat and plume, 








Fig. x1y.—Bawirne-Dress, oF Dank-Biug FLuannen, trim- 
med with white braid. 

Fig, xv-—Barmine-Dress, or Ghar Sexoe, trimnied with 
red braid, and puffings of the serge. 

V0. xvr—BAvuNG-Driss, o Wire FLANNes, trimmed 
with red braid. 

Generar, Rewanks.— Midsummer brings in no new 
fashions, and our very full remarks for July, apply equelly 
well to August, Black laceyas well as jet and steel, are pro- 
fusoly used, especially, on black dresses, and these are no 
longer considered as belonging, to mourning costumes, 
Colored gloves, ribbons, and flowers, brighten up these 
becoming black costumes. A tiny red plaiting, onthe bottom 
ofa black grenadine, with red, bows or floyers, as a trim- 
ming, is very stylish, i e 

Every style of making dresses is popular, that is becoming. 
Some of the cotton dresses are as elaborate as the most ex- 
pensive grenadines or silks, and others as simple as possible; 
Dut the style should al ways suit the figure and complexion, 
laborate ruffles aud. puffings are hideous for stout persons, 
and scant drapery, and long, straight lines equally unbe- 
coming to tall, slender people. Tournures, or as they used to 
be called, “bustles,” are again worn, quite mall, to be sure; 
sometimes, consisting only ofasmall piece of gathered muslin, 
placed only in.the middle of the back of the skirt, just below 
the waist, The very flat appearance, that was considered so 
desirable at the back of the dress, a few years ago, is now 
Jooked upon as quite old style, and the small panfers, that 
‘are now so popular, all show that dresses are destined to be 
worn fuller at the back and on the hips, than formerly, 
jhowever flat they may fall in front, The tonrnure and 
paniers have the adyantage of making the waist look 
smaller than the old style. Many new French dresses, now 
have the bodices cut entirely bias, as was the fashion twenty- 
five yeara ago, When these bodices do fit, they fit beauti- 
fully; but, at first, that is difficult to achieve. 

Hats are dented in the middle, or at the sides, or not at all, 
to suit the fancy of the wearer. Pale-blue, pink, or white 
surah silk is used to face them With, sometimes plain, some- 
times guuged; black velvet is also popular. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rey pes Perits CHAMrs. 
The simmer has brought about no diminution in the 
beauty and varicty of the costumes displayed in the establish- 
monty of the leading Parisian dressmakers.  Watering-place 
dresses, and the toilettes for the August and Septeniber races, 
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have talen the placo of the spring costumes, that are begin- 
ning to lose their freshnoss, In fact, Wortlt is now showing 
his first models, ‘for the winter and fall season, 

Wash dresses, this summer, have presented’ no. striking 
novelty of style. ‘They haye been mostly made/with small, 
Plaited rufles, covering tho slcirt, from hem to waist. Over 
this, is placed a small, rounded, panier oyerskirt, trimmed 
with white Ince, The waist is of the pointed-basque, shape; 
sometimes, with a slight shirring in front and behind, 
Dresses of thick, white, undressed cambric, trimmed with 
narrow embroidery, are made with wide flounces, gathered 
and set on the skirt in groups of three each. ‘The waist is 








round, and is fastened with a girdle of cashmere-patternod | 


surah, A short, curyed drapery of white muslin, edged with 
narrow embroidery, falls over the skirt in front, just below 
the waist. Under this is placed a scarf-sash, of the cashmere- 
patterned surah, caught behind, in a single loop, with wide 
ends, This 8a Worth toilotto, having just beon conipleted 
for Trouville. : 
Light striped, or checked silks, in black and white, ganzes 
and foulands, are completely out of style this season; having 
been replaced by the brilliant striped and chené surahs, and 
satinanerveilleux. The chouié styles are the newest, but aro 
extremely showy, being in the most brilliant of all possible 
colors. Rose-reds and vivid blues are more shown; in fact, 
the fashions appear to have undergone a violent reaction, 
from the dull, faded hues that were worn so long. Worth 
has just completed a charming dress, in Japancso, steel-blue 
surah (a new color). The front of the skirt is covered by a 
wide scarf-drapery, composed of strips of the surah, sewed on 
Dlack net, ‘This drapery is put on in a single, Tong, full 
sweep, being met at the sfdes by revers of roso-red satin, 
The back of the skirt is covered with full-looped draperies of 
the blue surah, with gleams of the red satin showing amongst 
them, here und there. The corsage is plain, and is of tho 
Dlue surah, This new blue is a very lovely tint, holding 
a place betwoen the dark gendarme, or marine blue) and 
the lighter, aiid more ‘Vivid, shadés 6f the same color, 
Another dress is in chen6 satin-merveillenx, the pattern 
being daisies on a dark-greon ground. ‘The front of tho 
Skirt 18 covered With wide, bias strips of the satin-mor- 
Yeillonx, narrowing frou thie waist to the hem, where each 
strip has tho ond finished with a narrow ruffle, above which 
is set a bow, without ends, of wide, seal-brown velvet ribbon, 


The ground-work of this skirt-front is seal-rown satin. At | 
the back, the skirt is caught up in one deep-<durved fold, ‘ 


bordered with wide seal-brown velvet ribbon. This combi- 
nation is extremely tasteftl and elegant. , 
Seal-brown, that is to say, the extremely datk-brown 
known in France as “Joutro,” will be one Of the favorite 
colors during the coming season, It is rich, handsome, and 
always tasteful, besides béing universally becoming. Worth 
has just completed a very elegant visiting-costumo, in this 
color, Tt 14 composed of a long, tight-fitting coat, of heavy 
brocade, reaching’ neatly to the hem of the underskirt, which 


is composed of satin, and is finished with threo narrow- | 


Plaited flounces, and is cut short, élearing the ground, 
entirely, all around, ‘The cont has deep lappets at the side, 
£0 as to give it the effect of a paletot, worn with a plain 
Gyerskirt, when seen from the front. It is caught up at 
the back, in a small, close fulnoss, just below the waist, and 
is closed, from throat to hem, with frogs and cords of shaded, 
brown bead passementerie. The effect of this dress is at 
Once severe and logant. Virot has prepared, to wear with 
it, a small, close, eapote bonnet, of gold braid, trimmed with 
& small, circular cluster of brown ostrich-tips, and with scarf 
strings of seal-brown surah, “‘Thiese Goats aré also made of 
plain, gray cloth, with frogsiand cords ot steel passementerte, 
and are then made with silk underskirts,in black or icin- 
uamon-brown. Cashmere dresses are’ made with plaited 
underskirts, either of cashmere or of surah; the plaiting 
coming nearly tu the waist. Over this the oyerskirt is laid, 
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in narrow, flat drapery in front, and full, bunched loopings 
j beliind. A small capo, lined with sillx, and closed with a bow 
of satin ribbon, with long ends, is added to the costume fir 
; strect-wear. A white cashmere, fora young girl, mado with 
; cuffs and yest of shirred cream-satin, and with a narrow 
| Plaited flounce of cream-satin, set around the edge of tho 
underskirt, forms a yery charming dress for evening wear, 
: made in the abaye style. Another new, and easily made- 
j toilette, is, formed. of a skirt covered with finger-wide 
/ Plaited rufiles to tho waist, Oyer this is worn a round waist, 
with a narrow drapery falling oyer the skirt in front, the 
waist, with its drapery, being of a different color, or material, 
from the skirt, One dress that I saw in this style, had the 
waist in black, and the skirt in violet surah, or the waist 
might be mado of silk or satin, and the skirt of cashmere. 

For next fall, the indications are that the choice of head- 
gear will be very varied, tho largest of poke bonnets, and the 
smallest of capotes, being equally fashionable. ~Velyet and 
Plush will be the reigning materiald, especially for the pokes. 
Ostrich tips, and long ostrich feathers will be used on the 
large bounets; and pheasant-breast, peacock's-breast, and 
dove's-breast plumes on the capotes. Toques continue ii 
| fayor, being too becoming to ‘a round, fresh face, to bo 
{ discarded. Parasols aro now maile yery largo, ‘and aro 

bordered around the edge with Inco or hand embroidery 
) put on transparont. Theso new’ parasols are made to mate 
| the costume with which they are to be sworn, ‘and aro 
{ generally in brocade of some solid color, Watered sill, and 
| shated satin ribbons, ure mnch used for trimming both 
/ dresses and bonnets. Large, erushed roses are the aost 
fashionable of artificial flowers: 
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Fras. tr. and 1.—Fnoxr anp Back (oF A Dress ror A 

} Youn Grex, Tho dross is iof gray bunting, trimmed with 

j Dino silk, ‘The skirt is kilt-plaited all around. The silk 

{ searf folds in front, is plaited at the back, and has fringed 

} ends. The front of the bodice is gathered, and it laces at the 

back. Collar and cuffs of the blue silk. Gray straw hat, 
| faced with blue, and trimmed with blue ribbons. 

Fre: u1—Bor's Surry, or LrGut-Gray Tween, with collar 
and cuffs of nayy-blue, ho trousers aro ornamented at the 
| sides with buttons, tind are fastened with a band below the 
Knee. ‘The blouse jacket has a large sailor collar, with an 
anchor-in each corner, gathered at the back. 


pomp = 
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; OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 
2 Afler many argent requéste, res’ some time since established a 
} Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
{tion that! has folloived our efforts’ to ‘meet the wanite Of persons 
: wishing the best selected goods from the RASTERN MARKETS, at the 
{ LOWEST PRIOR; we again call attention to our wnsuxpassed ade 
} vantages for supplying uvERYTMING used in the soUsE, to the 
} entire satisfaction of all acho faror us rcith their orders. Special 
j attention is given to every article bought; and the list: includes 
¢ Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear; Wedding Ousjite, 
} Infants Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, etc. 
| The advantages, gained by all persons sending their orders to 
} our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
| soho tiave been screed sinco it has heen established, in the pring 
dof money, tine, and trouble, 
{ Samples, furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents: Circulars are 
} Free to any one writing for them, containing full. particulars, and 
more of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
subscribers, bul any one else in want of goods on wearing apparel. 
| Address all communteations for our Purchasing Agency to 
} MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
H P. 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Deterson’s Magazine—September, 1861 






















































































































































































































































































THE LAST OF THE WEDDING GUESTS. 


[See the Novelet, “ The News from Yorktown.”} 











CHILDREN'S FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. BOY'S SEAL-SKIN CAP. 
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VISITING DRESS FOR FALL: 


: FRONT AND BACK. 



























































WALKING DRESS FOR FALL: FRONT AND BACK, 




















BONNET. SLEEVE. PLAID FICHU. 


BACK OF CASAQUIN BODICE. 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































DESIGN FOR CURTAIN BORDER, 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































DESIGNS IN EMBROIDERY. HANDKERCHIEF BORDER, Erc., Etc. . 











“WILD FLOWER.” 


POLKA REDOWA. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 100% Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 





JAMES L. ABBOTT. 
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WILD FLOWER. 
























































































































































































































































NEW STYLE DOLMAN. MOURNING DRESS. 








Vor. LEXX. _ PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1881. 








MILTON AND HIS POETRY. 





BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 





} his less majestic moods, however, can go to his 
} ** Lycidas,”’ his “* Penserosa,”’ and other earlier 

works. Here, they will find the same won- 
, derful mastery of language, wedded, however, to 
3 simpler themes, and sung in lyric, instead of epic, 
H strains. It is the ‘linked sweetness, long drawn 
; out,” in its perfection. Or, if the reader would 
; choose a middle path, let him, or her, read the 
3 sonnets, especially that on the Nativity, the 
 Waldenses, or others, only less noble. There is 
jnot, in all literature, anything grander than the 
} second of these, Tt opens like an organ peal: 





} “Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
4, Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold.” 
\ i John Milton was born in London, on the 9th 
MILTON |AT NINETEE ‘ of December, 1608. | His father was a serivener 
~'T is the fashion, especially with my own} of eminence, who had been educated at Christ 
sex, rather to disparage Milton. ‘Nobody,’ } Chureh, Oxford. The grandfather was keeper of 
it is said, ‘‘reads ‘ Paradise Lost,’ it is too prosy.”’ } Shotover. Forest, in Oxfordshire, and the family 
Yet, tried by any standard whatever, the poem ; had long been settled at Milton, in that neighhor- 
is a masterpiece of genius and learning. Epic; hood. Thus one sees, that although the poet him- 
poetry, just now, is out of vogue. But if epic | self was born in the city, his ancestors had been 
poetry is to be written at all, it will never be} born, and lived, in the country, like those of 
better written, than it was in ‘ Paradise Lost.’” i Shakespeare, almost from time immemorial, ‘The 
I grant, that it is not everyone who can really love of rural sights and sounds, which has so 
enjoy this great work. The pleasure of reading} much to do in making the true poet, had been 
it, is in exact proportion to the reader’s own ; bred into his yery blood, as it were, for gen- 
cultivation. The more we know, the better we erations. It had become a part of his nature, as 
appreciate it. Much of its beauty is in the} jit becomes a part of the nature of every one so 
associations it awakens; associations historical, 7 descended, and rarely does become, I may add, 
legendary, religious, scholastic, and otherwise. : of any one else. 
Milton, himself, was one of the greatest scholars } ; In his youth, Milton was extremely beautiful, 
of his time, and his yerse is full of allusions to} as his portrait, painted when he. was nineteen, 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and other learning, that { proves. Nor did this beauty leaye him, until 
call up, by a mere word, 2 whole train of imagery. sorrow, as well as years, had toldupon him, In 
: 





It is not only his poetical power, therefore, that } early manhood, his light-brown hair, parted in the 
impresses us in “* Paradise Lost.’’ 2 } middle, fell down in curls on his shoulders; the 

Nor has any other English poet excelled him | 3 expression of his clear, gray eye was serene and 
in the mastery of yerse. His ‘‘on its hinges, { thoughtful; his complexion was brilliant; and 
grates harsh thunder,” is only one of scores of his figure, though slight, was muscular, enabling 
lines, that are really Homeric in sound, as well} him to excel in all manly exercises. He was 


as in thought. Those who wish to see him, in; fond of music, and loved “fields and woods,” 
(185) 
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In 1637, he set forth 
for Italy, attended by a 
man-servant, designing 
to travel ind study, in 
that land of poetry and 
romance, for an indefinite 
period. His visit was 
a triumphal progress. 
His personal beauty, his 
learning, and his musical 
accomplishments, made 
him a favorite in those 
higher circles, to which, 
fortunately, he bore let- 
ters of introduction. His 
travels, however, were 
cut short by the breaking 
out of thé civil wars; and 
he hurried home, 

It was in 1639, that 
he returned. Like his 








LUDLOW CAST: “conus” 





) WHERE 


Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where he produced 
“I Allegro,” “Tl Penserosa,” “ Lycidas,” and } 
probably, ‘*Comus.’’ This latter was written ; 
for the Earl of Bridgewater, and was played at | 
Ludlow Castle, that nobleman’s romantic seat, on i 
the borders of Wales; and the earl’s daughter, } 
Lady Alice Egerton, took part in it, as did also | 
hissons. Charles Lamb has asserted that ‘Comus’’ | 
was even written at Ludlow Castle; but this is } 
not generally believed, though it is not at all} 
improbable. i 

The titles of two of these pieces, “1? Allegro,” } 
and “Tl Penserosa,”” recall the fact, that Italian } i 
influences profoundly affected England, in Milton’s } 
generation, as they had in the two preceding } 
generations, It was to Italy that the young } 
nobles, ever since the Wars of the Roses, had 
gone to perfect their education; for Italy, at 
that time, represented all that was most finished 
in culture, whether social, or intellectual. The 
great mansions, which the aristocracy began to 
erect, from the time of Henry VII. down, had 
their inspiration in the yast Renuissance palaces 
of the princes and cardinals of Rome. In like 
manner, the poetry of Surrey, Spenser, and even 
Shakespeare, showed the effeet of Ariosto, Tasso, 
and Petrarch, in moulding the taste, as well as 
stimulating the imagination of English writers. 
Tt was Milton’s ambition to see, for himself, the 
country which had exercised such a spell over the | 
age; and as his futher had come, by this time, ° 
to be a inan of means, the poet was able, finally, } 
to gratify his desire. 


After leaving Cambridge, he went to reside at 





WAS FIRST PLAYED. 


father, he belonged to the 
, Puritan party. From 
the first, therefore, he took the side of Parliament, 
His history, for more than twenty years after 
this, is the; history of a polemical writer. He 
became, towards the last, Cromwell’s secretary ; 
and when the Restoration occurred, had to go into 
hiding, for awhile. He had lived, during part 
of the Protectorate, in Barbican street, London. 
He was now compelled to seek refuge in Barth- 








BARBICAN STREET, WHERE MILTON LIVED. 


olomew Close, until the first fury of persecution 


was over: and it was not till an act of amnesty 
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was passed, that he could venture to emerge from ; life of study and reflection, which elevates it, in 
his concealment, and reside openly in London. many respects, above any other poem in the 
It is impossible to understand Milton, unless language. Yet even in ‘Paradise Lost,’ the 
you consider him in two aspects. He was not | influence of Italy can be traced. If Milton had 
{ not been enamored of Italian literature, if he had 
} not travelled in Tialy, if he had not studied the 
f ‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ I doubt if he ever 
i 

















would have written ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 
} The great epic was, principally, composed in 
3 London, but finished at a cottage at Chalfont, 
in Buckinghamshire, whither he had retired on 
the breaking out of the plague in the metrop- 
olis. It was at Chalfont, also, that he wrote 
“Paradise Regained.’ The idea of this latter 
poem is attributed, by tradition, to Thomas 
} Elwood, the well-known Quaker. Elwood knew 
Milton, and yisited him at Chalfont. One day, 
the poet gave the Quaker the manuscript of 
‘Paradise Lost,” to take home and read. El- 
wood was so delighted with the epic, that, in 
} returning it, said, ‘‘Thou hast said a great deal 
} upon ‘Paradise Lost’—what hast thou to say 
upon ‘Paradise Regained’ 2’ Milton took the 
|] ‘hint, and wrote the sequel. - Many think that if 
; ‘Paradise Regained” had been first, instead of 
= { second, it would haye been considered the best. 
VARTHOLOMEW CLOSE, WHERE SULTON WAS IN aupING. } But it never does to repeat the same theme, even 
only a born yersifier, he was a born controversi- | though in a different key; and hence « Paradise 
alist, also. If, on one side, he was poetical, on $ Regained’ is rarely read, while “ Paradise Lost” 
another he was polemical, While the imaginative } has become world-famed. 
part of his intellect was strong, the logical part } Tradition says that Milton, having become 
had not less mastery over him. His life was 3 blind, dictated ‘Paradise Lost’’ to his daughters, 
spent in being swayed, backwards and forwards, } {who took turns in writing it down. His blind- 
petween the two. Up to the age of thirty, poetry ; ness dated from his forty-fifth year, and was 
prevailed. From thirty to fifty, polemics had } brought on by excessive study. ‘The great Sal- 
the ascendancy. But when, after the Restoration, } masius, in 1650, published a ireatise, instigated 
Milton found himself without a vocation, pro- } by Charles II., then in exile, asserting the in- 
scribed, and in poverty, he turned again to poetry } violability of kings. To this, Milton, « true re- 
for relief. It was at this time that he conceived $ publican, if ever there was one, felt it his duty to 
the idea of ‘Paradise 
Lost.”” All his life he 
had been planning 2 
great epic. He only 
waited, he was used to 
say, until leisure, and 
matured powers, should 
give him the mastery of 
his subject. At one 
time, he had thought 
of one of the many le- 
gends of King Arthur, 
as his poem. Finally, 
he settled down upon 
“Paradise Lost.” To 
this mighty work, he 
prought a loftiness of 
thought, the result ofa CHALFONT COTTAGE, WHERE “ PARADISE! LOST” WAS FINISHED, 




















~ “go on I must.” 
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reply. The result 
was, his first ‘* De- 
fence For The People 
Of England,’’ one of 
the most masterly 
treatises, of its kind, 
ever written in any 
language. But the 
close application it 
required, combined 
with the weakness of 
his eyes, alarmed his 
physicians. “Ifyou 
go on with this, at 
your present rate,’’ 
they said, “it may 
cost you your eye- 
sight.” “Tt is a sa- 
ered duty,” he re- 
plied, in the ‘spirit, 
of Luther, at Worms, 





Dy) 


And the result was, 
that by 1658, he was 
totally blind. His eyes remained, however, per- } Powell, a justice of the peace, of Forest Hill, near 
fectly sound to look at, without speck, or dis- } Shotoyer, in Oxfordshire. The marriage was a 
figurement of any kind, up to the very day of } hasty affair, and did not result happily. Milton 
his death. was already thirty-five, a Puritan in politics and 

Milton sold the manuseript of ‘ Paradise Lost’ | religion, a secluded student, stern in manner, 
for five pounds—twenty-five dollars. For asecond } severe in principles, perhaps, a little dogmatic. 
and third edition, he received, severally, the same } His bride was young, gay, and, possibly, frivolous. 
amount. After his death, his widow disposed ; They parted, very soon; but finally came 
of all her remaining interest in the work for eight } together again. By her, he had three daughters, 
pounds. Altogether, therefore, Milton and his ; his only surviving descendants. After her death, 
heirs realized twenty-three pounds for this im-{ he took a second wife, Catherine, daughter of 
mortal work, or, in’ round numbers, about one } Captain Woodcock, of Hackney. She died, 
hundred and fifteen dollars. In our day, we have } however, within a year of their marriage. One 
seen sixty thousand dollars paid for D’Israeli’s } of Milton’s finest. sonnets, his twenty-second, is 
‘Endymion.’ But ‘“ times change.”’ dedicated to her. Many years subsequently, 

How Milton looked, in his declining years, we } when his daughters had all married, and he was 
know, fortunately, from Richardson, the Suter oer alone, he took a third wife, Elizabeth 
of “Clarissa Harlowe.” Richardson was ac-} Minshull, of ‘a good family in Cheshire,” as his 
quainted with a clergyman, who, in his youth, } early biographers say, with whom he lived on 
had visited the poet. The clergyman, a Dr. 3 terms of such affection, that, when he died, he 
Wright, found Milton in a small chamber, hung} left her all that remained of his now nearly ex- 


SI. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE, CENTRAL AISLE, WHERE MILTON 18 BURIED, 


with rusty green, sitting in un elbow-chair, and 
dressed neatly in black; pale, but not cadaverous ; 
his hands and fingers gouty, and with chalk 
stones. He used, also, to sit in a gray, coarse, 
cloth coat, at the door of his house in Burnhill 
Fields, in warm, sunny weather, to enjoy the 
fresh air; and so, as well as in his room, received 
the visits of people of distinguished parts, as well 
as quality. This was while he lived in London, 
just before moving to Chalfont. 

Milton was married three times. His first wife 
was Mary Powell, the eldest daughter of Richard } 


hausted inkeritance. 5 

Milton died, on Sunday, Noyember the 8th, 
1674, in London. He was buried, four days 
later, in St. Giles, Cripplegate. The parish 
register notes the fact, that he was buried in the 
chancel, The entry reads, ‘John Milton, gen- 
tleman ; consumeion ; Cherwell, 12 Nov.: 1674.” 
Those who look for his tomb, however, in the 
present chancel, will be disappointed; for in 
1682, when St. Giles was repaired, the position 
of the chancel was altered; and tlie remains of 
Milton lie in what is now the central aisle. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 137. 


CHAPTER VIII. slike it. One ting sure, de weddin’ hab to be 

Tr was ‘now the middle of September. Bryan | put off. Dat sartain. Dem fiddles hab to shut. 

had died about the middle of March, and six} up. Yes! come down from dar, uncle Jo’. 
months had been considered, under the circum-} Pore, lily Miss Grace, it mos’ kill her,’ 

stances, sufficiently long to wait for the marriage. A few words elicited the whole story, which 


Agincourt: House, as we haye seen, was full of} was even more terrible than the messenger had 
guests. Cousins, and other near relations, with first hinted. It seems, that his master had been 
numerous friends, had crowded it, to its utmost! recently breaking a wild filly, and that he had 
capacity; all coming, in the true, old Virginia} taken her out, that day, on returning from 
fashion, to assist at the ceremony. Even after} Agincourt House, and put her at a fence, which 
Grace had retired, there were arrivals, Sir Peter } she had refused. He put her atit again, digging 
Coales and his lady, detained by the casting of @} his spurs deep into her, angrily, until her sides 
horse’s shoe, droye up, in their stately, old chariot, | ran with blood. She rose at it, under this 
that: had been in the family, since the reign of | punishment; but struck the top rail; and came 
George I. The hospitable doors, flung wide} down, with her rider under her. He was 
open, welcomed them with floods of light: and light i stunned by the fall. But, on being carried to the 
streamed from every bay and oriel. Within, the} house, and put to bed, recovered consciousness, 
lively sound of violins greeted them, as they } so that, when the doctor came, he was talking of 
crossed the threshold, The elders sat, talking of | getting up, and finishing his fight with the filly, 
the weddings they had been at, in their younger | by moonlight. ‘I was never foiled before, and 
days, and deploring the falling off in the gaiety ‘won't be now. She shall do it, doctor,” he said, 
and splendor, with which they were now cele- {with an oath, “or I'll shoot her, by the Lord.” 
brated. The younger, more hopeful, or less criti. | The doctor looked graye, and made no re- 
cal, laughed at these gloomy views, and scemed { assuring answer; but proceeded to examine his 
disposed, at any rate, io make the most of the} patient. When he had finished, he looked 
present moments. They gathered together, in the } graver still. In fact, he found that the spine 
wide, deep hall, where a couple of the servants, } was broken, and that the speaker had not forty- 
who were fiddlers, struck up, after awhile, a Vir- } eight hours to live. 
ginia reel. The two white-haired musicians were Ilis extreme seriousness, struck the sick man. 
playing their best; the couples were racing up and «You don’t look jolly aboutit,” the latter said, 
down, wild with mirth and excitement; the old} affecting to be humorous. ‘Come, it’s not so 
walls were trembling, to the dancers’ feet; the i bad as your glum face hints.” 
elders, forgetting their vaticinations, were gath-} ‘¢It couldn’t well be worse.” 
ering around, and telling each other, that this “Couldn't be worse? What do you mean? 
was something like the old times; and crowds of } You don’t mean,” with an oath, ‘I shall die?” 
dusky faces were looking in from the doors, at “While there is life, there is hope, is a maxim 
either end, with cries of “Hiaya! ‘‘Dat’s } of our profession. But if you’ ve any affairs to set- 
dancing!” “Give it *em, uncle Jo'!’? when, } tle, you had better make sure, and settle them.” 
suddenly, a horseman was heard, galloping up “Why, doctor, it can’t be,” cried the sick 






















the drive in front, and directly after, he rushed } man, more in amazement, as yet, than in terror, 

wildly in, however. ‘I won't belicye it. Ineyer, in some 
«What's the matter, Dick?” cricd a gentleman, } respects, felt. better in my life. I haven't a bit 

who happened to be standing by the door, and } of pain, or none to speak of, at least.” 

who recognized, in the arrival, one of the bride- “TI wish you had more pain, Jack,” said the 

groom's fayorite seryants. ‘Why, boy, you're } doctor, his voice qnavering a little, and using 

as white as a sheet,’’ the invalid’s Christian name, just as he had, 
‘Mars’ has been thrown, and mos’ killed,” } when the strong man was a child. ‘That's just 

was the breathless reply. Doctor Grains don’t } it. . I fear there’s an injury to the spine.” 

say he die. But he shake his head, and look “You mean I'll die?’ with a startled look. 
Vor. LXXX.—13, (189) 
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“But I can’t die. I won’t die.” He fairly s ‘Jack,’ said the old doctor, ‘Jack, there’s 
shriecked now, his eyes wide with terror. “ Why, fone thing I'd like to know, end that’s all about 
I was to be married, to-morrow. And I’m not ? your quarrel with young Aylesbury.” 
thirty yet. I ought to have fifty years of life{ “Well, what about it?” hereplied. Hespoke 
before me. My great-grandfather, Agincourt, } quickly and surlily. But the doctor noticed he 
didn’t die till he was eighty. Look here, doctor, } averted his eye. 
I won’t stand on money. You fellows say you; ‘You always said, Aylesbury began that 
can do everything. Save my life, and I'll pay ; quarrel, Jack. Now, I’ve known you both, 
you what you like: you shall have one of my } since you were babies, and I don’t believe it.” 
plantations, and any number of darkies.’’ His ; “Don't believe it?” He glanced up, furtively, 
wild offers increased, as the doctor shook his 3 “ Aylesbury was always peaceful, the last one 
head, and his'yoice rose sharper, until it became ; to provoke a quarrel,” said the doctor. ‘ Besides, 
a scream. ‘TI won’t die, I tell you. Oh! my 3 your uncle Guy had been Very kind to him; the 
God!” pad was going away; it was natural, he should 
Between rage and terror, he choked for words ; § wish to leaye on good terms with all; while you, 
but his strained eyes were still fixed imploringly Jack—you—well, you know what you were.” 
on the doctor, All his life, he had had his own : The sick man made no reply; but went on 
way, ineverything. He had but to ask, even for } } picking at the coverlet. His hand trembled, 
what seemed impossible, and it came. He could } } visibly, however, and, once or twice, he stole a 
not understand, that anything could defy him, } furtive glatice at the doctor. 
not even death itself. “T can understand,’ resumed the latter, after 
It was a terrible seene. The old physician ; a pause, ‘‘ that, in the first moments of irritation, 
remained with him, for hours, striving to soothe } } you may have said more than you meant, and 
him. Now he raved at his hard destiny, the } 3 ‘that, afterwards, you did not like to take back 
hardest ever man had, he said. Now he cursed. your words. But, if I was you, I wouldn’t go 
Now he wept, and wrung his hands. Would ; out of the world, with a lie on my soul.” 
nothing save him? Could pharmacy furnish no} ‘A lie! That’s strong language, doctor. And 
cure for 2 case like his? Must he really die, to a helpless man, who can’t resent it.” But, 
and within two days, and all because of ihat } angrily as he spoke, he did not dare to look the 
cursed filly? THe wished he had shot her; she { doctor in the face. 
should be shot before another hour; where were} “I’m an old friend, Jack,” the doctor said, 
his lazy hounds of servants, that they did not } “and use a strong word, because, it seems to me, 
shoot the huazy, at once? ; you hardly realize what you’ve done. You were 
Early the next day, the doctor returned, and © speaking, just now, of the Agincourts, who died 
found his pationt more composed. Even cowards ; in battle, for God and king. Do you think any 
become reconciled, at last, to the inevitable, or, ; of those old heroes would have gone out of the 
at least, grow stolid with despair. Jack held out 3 world, with a falsehood on his conscience?” 
his hand, with a faint smile, as the physician} ‘No, they wouldn’t,” said the sick man, sud- 
came in. Ah! was it, that something, even more }denly. “It’s a mean thing to do, and I won’t 
than a sense of the inevitable, more than the ‘ jdo it.” 
stupefaction of despair, was at work within him? $ ‘Then he told his hearer how it all had hap- 
Did the old knightly spirit of his race leap out, pened. How’ he had insulted Aylesbury, hoping 
from the embers, in which a brutish and besotted {to provoke him to take the offensive; and how, 
life had almost extinguished it? Or was it bet- ‘when all had failed, he had tried tostrike him 
ter still—was it that the softening influence of with his whip, and, finally, had drawn on him. 
approaching death, the shadow of God’s ever- “T was mad with jealousy, you see. But I’ve 
lasting merey—was already melting the selfish } been sorry for it often, since then.” He spoke 
heart? j almost with a whimper, poor fellow. ‘TI have, 
“Pye been thinking a good deal, as I lay } indeed, doctor, though you don’t believe it.” 
here,” he said, “and begin to wonder, if, after} ‘I do believe it, Jack,” replied the doctor, 
all, Bryan hasn’t been wiser than I, and whether ; pressing his hand. “And this is an honorable, 
it isn’t “beiter to die, fighting for what we think 5 noble thing, you are now doing.” 
right, even if mistakenly, than to go down, in; ‘‘I tried to drown my feelings. But drinking, 
this way, like an ox under a butcher's axe. The jrioting, nothing was any good. That’s’ what's 
Agincouris haye died in battle, often enough, { been the matter with me, doctor, this last year. 
merely for an idea; but they died grandly; and ‘No, I won’t die, with a lie on my soul.’” 
Vm dying like a brute,” {He ceased speaking, here, and closed lis eyes, 
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as if fatigued, and seemed to sink into aca for ; think of it! “Bat I was prejudiced, that was it. 

awhile. Ten minutes, or so, later, he opened I see it all now. And the letter the young fellow 

them again. i wrote! That explained all, no doubt. Ah! what 
“You really believe I'm dying, doctor?’ he} have I done? Was ever an Agincourt guilty of 

asked, incredulously. “ Let me tell you, I think ; i such dishonor before ?”” 

you're mistaken. [haven’ta bit of pain. Seems «What letter?” 

to me, I never felt better in my life.”’ | His hearer had quite overlooked the presence 
He closed his eyes again, with a languid air, | of a listener. He colored now, even through his 

and dozed off, once more; and never opened i wrinkled and tanned face. 

them; for he fell into a stupor, and so died, at 

daybreak, the next morning. 


«Ah, I forgot you did not know,” he said. 
“Tye a confession to make. Don’t quite despise 
me, old friend. But Aylesbury sent a letter to 

CHAPTER IX. Grace, an hour or two after the affray, and I— 

Somn three weeks after the funeral, Doctor } I tore it up.” 

Grains mounted his mare, and rode over to “Without her seeing it?” 

Agincourt House. Up to this time, he had said « Without her seeing it.” 

nothing of Jack’s confession. ‘I willnot trouble} ‘* And all this time, for more than a year, the 
his uncle, as yet,” he told himself. ‘* My old i young man has been under the belief, that his 
friend is utterly broken down; we must give him | explanation was received, and disbelieved; nay ! 
time to recuperate. Besides, Aylesbury is away, | treated with contempt.” 

and nothing could come of it, just now.” “Tt is even so. Heaven forgive me!” 

But this morning, a crisp, cool one, in the; ‘‘I never credited Jack’s story, but I little 
first week of October, the doctor heard news, which i dreamed of such injustice as this.” 
wouldnolonger permit him todelay. Accordingly,; ‘I take shame to myself,” replied the other. 
he set out for the Hall, where he asked to see its } “I have done a great wrong. But no true Agin- 
owner, alone. } court ever hesitated to make reparation, when he 

‘God bless me,” said Mr. Agincourt, ‘is that | had once discovered his error. Even poor Jack, 
you, doctor? How you startled me! I really / you see, did it’? The tears were in his eyes. 
believe I have had anap. It’s dull work for an ; “Nor will I hesitate? I wonder where Ayles- 
old man, who no longer cares to hunt, oud with ; bury is.’” 
these dreadful times, and such sorrows—” eae T heard, only this morning, and that is what 

The doctor waited for a moment, in sympathy ‘ ‘brought me here. He has come South, with 
with the old man’s grief, taking his hand, and } ) Washington, and is now before Yorktown, where 




















pressing it, kindly. Then he said: pwe, that is, the Continentals, have cooped up 
“TJ have not intruded before, my old friend, ; Cornwallis.” 
hecause I respected your grief. Poor, poor} “Then I will go, at once,” replied the other, 


Bryan! Andeven Jack. In the grave, we forget } ignoring the reference to Cornwallis. “T will 


everything, and though Jack was hardly an! only wait till my mare is saddled. It is not so 
Agincourt, only one in name, in fact, yet he had } long a journey.” 
lived with you so mach, that you must haye felt; ‘*Stay,”” interposed the doctor. ‘You forget 
even his loss keenly.” ‘ the difficulties. How are you to make your way 
“Yes! To think that I am his heir, instead ; inside the lines? Remember, you are more than 
of his being mine, as I once thought so probable.” } } suspected of disaffection; you may be arrested 
“Man proposes, but God disposes, my dear, § ‘as a spy} and not even your position, or your 
old friend,” replied the physician. ‘Tt is about | g™y hairs, would save you. Washington is just, 
Jack, that [have come to see you. Do you re-} | but he is stern. Think of André’s fate.” 
member his quarrel with young Aylesbury ?”” “What, what,” stammered his host, rising, 
“Yes. But what of that?” angrily. ‘Arrest me for a spy? Me, who 
«4 good deal,” replied the doctor, © « Listen !”” | remember this Washington of yours, when he wis 
And then he told his story. only a poor, young land-surveyor. What would 
‘The old man, in hearing it, was roused from! he have been, I ask you, if he hadn’t married 
his apathy. Before the doctor had finished, he | the widow Custis?” 
had started from his chair, and was walking up} «As for that,” said the doctor, ‘‘a Washington 
and down the room, in a state of oyer-inereasing § has as proud a lineage as an Agincourt. They 
excitement. { were Normans, as even you must admit, of the 
“Gracious heaven!’ he cried, when the! best stock; and money is of secondary con- 
speaker stopped, “how unjust I have been. To } sideration, as I’ve often heard you say, when a 
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man has blue blood in his yeins. Washington; Aylesbury wrote, immediately; “in a great 
would haye risen, let me tell you, whether he} hurry,”’ as he said; and as, indeed, was the 
had married a rich woman, or a poor one; it is} truth. Important events were in progress, con- 
in the man; Virginia has had many brave and} nected with the siege, he continued, or else he 
able sons, but never one his equal.” would haye replied in person; but it was impos- 

“For all that,” retorted Mr. Agincourt, tsible for him to leaye his post, that day: 
stopping in his walk, and facing the doctor, ; to-morrow, he would endeayor to do so. Mean- 
“they say, the widow Custis hen-pecks him.” / time, might he be allowed to say, he had always 

“Well, well,” replied the physician, “wewon’t¢ looked forward to his justification, sooner or 
quarrel, We all know the widow Custis. You; later? In writing this, he exaggerated, as we 
royalists, I suppose, must haye your fling. But; know; but he wished to spare the feelings of an 
this is not business. Let.us return to our subject. } old man; and shall we be the first to condemn 
Be guided by me, my dear, old friend. Write,} him? “In a couple of days, at latest,” he 
as I have said, to Aylesbury. I will see that the} wrote, in conclusion, “I shall be at liberty, and 
letter is forwarded.” t shall hasten to pay my respects at Agincourt 

His host hesitated for awhile longer; but the} Tfouse. Pray, make my kindest remembrances 
doctor finally prevailed; and Mr. Agincourt sat} to Mrs. Agincourt, whose many kindnesses to 
down to compose the epistle. This was no easy { me, I shall always cherish, among my dearest 
matter; for the old man was not accustomed to} recollections. May I hope, also, that I have not 
much correspondence, and this, besides, was a; heen quite forgotten by your daughter? In all 
peculiarly delicate. affair, The letter was} these weary months, I have never ceased to look 
couched in the formal and somewhat high-flown } back, on the days spent at Agincourt House, as 
language of that day; and was not innocent, we; the happiest of my life.”” Ife did not venture to 
ave glad to record, of more than one solecism in} be more explicit; but he hoped that these 
grammar; while only about a dozen words were} words would reveal to Grace, who might, 
misspelled. But this was no rare thing, at that} probably, read between the lines, the fidelity, as 
time. Even men and women, of the highest} well as strength of his attachment. ‘Ah! if I 
rank, were guilty of these errors, a century ago. } could only tell her,’ he said, as he folded the 
Mr. Agincourt’s epistle, in spite of these faults, } epistle, “that I have thought of her all the while, 
however, was a straightforward and honorable } and haye neyer, never, ceased to love her.” 
one; and, in that respect, it was, probably, above 
the average of our less punctilious generation. CHAPTER X. 

The missive found our hero in the trenches at Nor was Aylesbury mistaken, in this supposi- 
Yorktown. Weshall not attempt to describe his { tion. When Grace heard the letter read, she 
feelings. He had already heard of the death of} knew that the writer still loved her, notwith- 
Jack. But he had not expected this justification. } standing the injustice which he had suffered, 
On the contrary, he had said to himself, that, } The death of her cousin had been a terrible shock 
now that his riyal was gone, all hope was oyer to her, naturally. But, after the first few days, 
of ever being rehabilitated in Grace’s eyes. } she could not help feeling a sensation of relief. 
“Tle only could haye set me right,’ Aylesbury ) The tragedy, sudden and awful as it was, had 
had said, ‘and he has died, and made no sign. } saved her from a life of misery, a life that would 
She is as far from me as ever.’ The contents of; haye been but little better than a living grave. 
Mr. Agincourt’s letter, therefore, were as sur-} Nature, in time, asserted her rights. The strain 
prising as they were gratifying. In-an instant,} of this impending doom dnce removed, her 
all nature assumed a different aspect to the young } spirits recovered themselves, and with them her 
man: the skies grew bluer, the sun shone more ; health. Another fact helped on this restoration, 
brightly, the waters of the York flashed by like } Her father, as she knew, was her cousin's heir, 
burnished silyer. Doctor Grains had feared that } and this relieved him from all fear of ruin. The 
Aylesbury would remember only the terrible} home of his ancestors, Agincourt House, was safe. 
injustice done to him, and, especially, hee In reality, Mr. Agincourt was richer than he had 
suppression of his note of explanation; and so, } ever been: the richest proprietor, perhaps, in all 
might make an angry rejoinder. ‘Perhaps, he } broad Virginia. 
is cured, by this time, of his fancy for Grace,” By-and-by, her thoughts turned to Aylesbury. 
thought the physician. ‘If so, he will have his; She knew, as yet, nothing of her cousin's 
reyenge now; most men would; and it will be‘ confession. But something within her told her 
sweet to him.” i that he must haye been the most to blame. 

But the good doctor little knew his old protegee. } Often, and often, during the past year, she had 
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canvassed the matter over. Often, she had said} ‘+ Poor, dear child! To think how you have 
to herself, that she had been unjust to Aylesbury. | suffered,’* said her mother, stroking Grace's 
She had put this thought away, when she decided {hair. ‘But it is all over, now. I always, dear, 
to marry her cousin; but it now returned to her; | did like Aylesbury better than your cousin Jack.” 
and returned, again and again. Yet how explain} That was all that was said about the now dead 
his silence? Why had he never made any effort ; cousin, nor was any reference ever made to Mrs. 
to see her, to write toher, even? When she was i Agincourt’s former advocacy of his suit. But 
told, towards the latier part of September, that; the mother and daughter talked long into the 
Washington had arrived in Virginia, and, soon; night, mingling their tears together. Before 
after, that the allied forces had shut Cornwallis i they retired, too, came Aylesbury’s letter; and 
up in Yorktown, she wondered if Aylesbury was this filled them with gladness. They could talk 
with the army, or had been left, with some of the ; of nothing but his magnanimity. 
troops, in the North. Not hearing anything; ‘Do you think, mother, dear,” said Grace, at 
from him, or even of him, she concluded that he} Jast, blushing, and half ayerting her face, as 
had not come South. Involuntarily, she sighed. § she rose to go to her own room, ‘*do you think 
For, deep down in her heart, a hope had re-{ there would be anything wrong, if I put off this 
awakened, which this conclusion now crushed ; mourning garb, for'a day? If he really comes 
again. ‘He has forgotten me, he despises me,” { to-morrow, as he writes he will, I shouldn’t like 
she said. ‘Ie has, probably, asked to be to meet—him—for the first time, in black. It 
detailed elsewhere, so as to avoid even being in { may be a foolish superstition; but you will let 
my vicinity.” All this time, remember, she was } me wear white, won't you, dear?” 
ignorant, that Aylesbury had written to her,and{ “Certainly, my love, and I hope to see you 
that her father had suppressed the letter. $ wear it, in due time, as a bride,’ said Mrs. 
But when the doctor came, and made li reve-{ gincourt, as she kissed, once more, her de- 
lation, when she heard, in the same hour, of her’ parting child, now blushing rosier than eyer. 
cousin’s treachery, and her parent’s eruelty, she { Our readers, all of whom, we doubt not, are 
almost, for a moment, lost her reason. “Oh! { familiar with the history of that period, know 
what must he think of me,’ she cried, clasping | that the aspect of the war had changed greatly 
her hands to her forehead, and recalling the} within a few months. They will, therefore, 
injustice, the insults, even, which Aylesbury } understand the allusions we have made to the 
had suffered. ‘‘ Never, never, will he forgive | siege of Yorktown. General Greene, though 
me. Nor ought he to do it. We have sinned, } defeated in his attempt to rescue the South, had 
past allhope. All these long months, yes! for} made such a gallant fight, and had conducted so 
year or more, he has been treated as a murderer; } masterly a retreat, that the results were almost a 
when, as even Jack admitted at last, he tried his} victory. Cornwallis, in following him, had been 
best to avoid a conflict. Was ever such atrocity? { drawn so far from his base, that he had deter- 
Oh! my love, my love, if I could win forgiveness, } mined to establish a new one in Virginia, hoping, 
by going down on my knees to you, if, for only { eventually, to hold that colony, in addition to the 
one moment, you would smile on me, and say; Carolinas. But no sooner had he fortified 
you pardoned me, I would be willing never to see ; himself, for this purpose, at Yorktown, than the 
Your face again. But that will never be. Poor! eagle eye of Washington saw his chance. ‘The 
papa, he did it for the best; but he has destroyed { French fleet had now arrived in American waters, 
my happiness, forever. I thought a life, wedded { and was supreme, for the time. Its presence, if it 
to my cousin, would be only a living death; but ; could be brought to the mouth of the James, 
this is more horrible: I must live on, year after} would, he reasoned, prevent the British earl 
year, knowing how cruel I have been, and that ‘ from being reinforced by sea. Meantime, if the 
there is no hope of forgiveness.” } American army could be rapidly moved, from 
Her mother was the first to comfort her. She! New Jersey to Yorktown, a net would be drawn 
divined the thoughts of Grace, and after telling; around Cornwallis, from which it would be 
her of Mr. Agincourt’s letter to Aylesbury, ; impossible for him to escape initime. The plan 
took the most cheerful view of the future. = no sooner conceived, than it was put in 
“He always loved you,” she said, “and will, ; execution, and now, ever since the middle of 
ag you will see, hasten to come here. Keep up September, the allied forces, French and Ameri- 
i 











your spirits, dear. All will go well.” can, had been besieging the royal army. TlIence, 
“Do you really think so, darling mamma?” ; ithe presence of Aylesbury, so near to his old 

- said Grace, nestling close toher, ‘ Really think ; home, which the doctor had finally ascertained, 
so? Oh! if he will only forgive me.” i The morning dawned bright and beautiful; one 
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of those golden days that are only seenin October, } ‘ He is dead—I know heis,’’ cried Grace, “see 
and then only in America. Grace had been too $ the empty saddle.” 

happy to have slept much; butshewastoohappy} As she spoke, the French officer dismounted, 
to show fatigue. She was up be-times, and came} and throwing the reins of both horses to an 
down to breakfast, dressed in virgin white, looking } orderly, who had followed close behind, looked 
indescribably beautiful. up, and gravely saluted the group at the hall- 

They sat down to breakfast, but Grace could? door. ‘Then, taking a letter from the breast- 
hardly eat, and could not sit still. She was listen-{ pocket of his coat, he advanced, sorrowfully, and 
ing, evidently, for the first sounds of an arrival. } with downcast eyes. 

“T think I hear the gallop of a horse—yes,” } Before he could reach the terrace-steps, how- 
she said, starting up, just as breakfast was over, eyer, a succession of shricks was heard, from the 
“T am sure of it. Come, mamma, dear. Come!” $ rear of the hall; and Grace’s colored maid came 

They all rose, 2nd hurried to the great hall rushing up, her eyes dilated with horror. The 
door, Mrs. Agincourt and Grace leading. THOS news, in some inexplicable way, travelling, 
or three young ladies, from neighboring plan- perhaps, from mouth to mouth, had reached the 


























tations, friends of Grace, who were on a visit at kitchen-servants, even before the riderless horse 
Agincourt House, followed. Mr. Agincourt, walk- / was seen; and it was this intelligence which now 
ing more slowly, brought up the rear. burst from the frightened lips of the girl. 

They reached the hall-door, and there, emerg- } “Oh! Miss Grace, oh! Ma’m Agincourt, Mars’ 
ing from the avenue, was an officer, in the white } Philip’s dead,” she cried, gasping the words out, 
livery of France, leading a horse, without a rider. } “De Lord help us, and hab mercy on our pore 
Ile drew up, just in front of the terrace. souls, Dey ’saulted de batteries, and Mars’ Philip 

“Tt—it is Hector—Mr. Aylesbury’s favorite } fell dead, sure ’nuf, at de foot of de ramparts. 
horse,” cried Grace. “ Ife used to ride it, every } And oh! dar’s his horse; I knows it, I does, 
day. But whatcanitmean? Whateanit mean?” } Oh Lord, oh Lord—” 

She broke from her mother’s side, and would What more she said, no one remembered, for 
have rushed down the steps, to interrogate the } Grace had sunk back, into her mother’s arms, 
horseman, herself. lifeless. 

But her mother held her back. 
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How sweet tho silent sympathy Tho meaning of a tearful eyo, 
A blessed few bestow, Tho pressure of a hand. 
Whon with the deepest grief and pain, 
We struggle here below. Job's friends showed more of faithful love, 
Those soyen silent days, 
‘The help that comes when needed most, Than when they talked so learnedly, 
‘The silent, tender Isiss— Of all Jehovah's ways. 
0, more than words we value them, 
And more than words we miss. Thanks for tho silent sympathy, 
A gifted few can bring; 
We do not need a trnmpet-blast, * That comes, like balm of Gilead, 
‘To make us understand ‘That is 60 rare a thing. 











AH, ME! 
BY MRS. DEBORAH PIDSLEY. 
Au, Mx! It scems but yesterday, (60 fast Again I live amongst the past—then wako 
‘Tho months and years have flitted by,) that I, To find that youth and joy have fled for aye, 
A happy, Iaughing child, was sitting by That only storm and darkness now are left. 
My mother’s side, her hand's warm clasp in mine. Tossed by life's troubled waves, so tired and worn, 
Her gentle voice, so full of tenderness T long to rest mo where the wicked cease 


And love, still lingers in my ear, and once To grieve us, and the weary are at rest. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





A tone procession filed up one of the narrow, {  “‘ Well,” said Jack, heartily, “the sight of you 
steep streets of Siena, and reached the broad, his refreshing. Why, I was talking to Kate, about 
open space, in front of the ugly, old church of } you, this very morning. Oh, I say, you don’t 
San Domenico. {know Kate, do you? Sis, this is Mr. Latimer.” 

Tt was 2 very gorgeous procession, with its mar- i The young lady looked at our hero, with a 
tial music, its silken banners, and its picturesque, } grave smile, as he lifted his hat; and Latimer, 
fourteenth century costumes; and in gazing there- i then and there, decided that she was the love- 
at, one might have fancied oneself transported jliest creature he had ever met. A certain 
back into the heart of the Middle Ages. i mischief in her eyes, the result, doubtless, of the 

But it only needed a glance at the surrounding | ludicrous way in which they had met, and which 
crowd, to dispel the illusion. Black hats and } belied her somewhat stately mien, completed the 
flounced gowns, asserted the supremacy of the } charm, and rendered her perfectly bewitching. 
present era. There was nothing medieval, unless «Have you been travelling, on the Continent, 
it might he the dust, which was thick enough, } long?” he asked. 
and suffocating enough, to have been the accu- “We left England, last autumn, and have 
mulated result of centuries. spent ihe winter between Rome and Naples,” 

Ernest Latimer stood on the church-steps, and } replied Miss Dolmar. 
watched the procession, and the throng, as “Rome is the biggest sell in the world, and 
modern young men do regard such scenes, with Naples is a bigger,’ interposed her brother, with 
a half pitying, half bored expression. decision. “Oh, I say, Katy, hayn’t you had 

But when the foremost rank of the procession } enough of this? The procession has got into the 
had gained the steps, the crowd separated so } church—tei’s cut the concern.” 
suddenly, to let it pass, that Latimer was pushed “You see what a hopeless Goth he is, Mr. 
close up into the face of an exceedingly pretty } Latimer,” said Miss Dolmar. 
girl, and his right arm, which he had invol- «Thank goodness, that’s over,” said Jack, 
untarily extended to protect himself, was forced } with « sigh of relief, as they turned away. 
almost around her waist. “His invariable remark, in Rome, after we 

She looked at him, indignantly, as was natural, ; had yisited a ruin, or picture-gallery,” said Miss 
and without paying the least attention to his }Dolmar. “You may fancy what a sympathetic 
hastily-uttered apologies, retreated to the other } creature Jack is, to go sight-seeing with, Mr. 
side of her companion. This person, who was } Latimer.” 
big enough, and broad enough, for a son of Anak, « Give me nature,” returned Jack. ‘‘* Anyhody 
bent a scowling countenance upon our hero, who } else, who likes, may keep the faded, old frescoes, 
ywas about to scowl back, for the crowd had ruffled {and the rubbishing piles of stones. And now, 
his temper, when, suddenly, the faces of both ;aren’t you both hungry? TLet’s have lunch.” 
changed in expression. Latimer laughed to himself; this was so much 

« Hallo!” cried the son of Anak. like an Englishman. “‘ Always hungry, always 

«Hallo, Jack!” responded Latimer. ready to eat,’’ he thought. 

Then they shook hands, and Jack said, with A few steps led them to the Lizza, the pretty 
the composure and the inelegance of our day: promenade, which every patrioti¢ Sienese believes 

«This is a rum go! Who'd have thought of } the finest in the world. At the farther side, some 
your turning up here?” enterprising German had opened # beer-garden, 

‘J should have sooner thought of that, than ; Miss Dolmar declined anything, but Latimer, 
of your doing so,” retorted Latimer. Then he i though not hungry, felt he must join Jack. 
glanced at the lovely girl at Jack’s side, who had i They sat there and talked, for a long while. 
Deen watching these proceedings with huge‘ They taiked of Jack’s visit to America, where he 
astonishment. ‘She must be Jack’s sister,’ } and Latimer had made acquaintance, and become 
thought Latimer; and he added, quite enthusi_} fast friends; of Latimer’s own extensive travels ; 
astically, “I’m awfully glad to see you, Jack | of Miss Dolmar’s London seasons; of books, 

) Dolmar!’? And he shook hands again. art, ete. 
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Then they walked about the promenade; and, } busy in the barracks; but I'll join you, after a 
at last, Miss Dolmar proposed that they should } little, if you will permit.” 
go up to the fortress, at the side, and watch the “Then ll wait with you,” said Jack. 
sunset from the ramparts. As they reached the } “These two people will want to rave over the 
iron gates, a young officer, seated in the shadow jeunset, and I shall be glad to escape their 
of the wall, staried up, and hurried forward, with } rhapsodies.” 
so many exaggerated, Italian expressions of } Latimer wondered if he looked as delighted as 
delight, that Latimer felt sudden jealousy and jhe felt, at this proposal, on Jack's part. When 
wrath rise in his soul. Such a handsome, young | he glanced at Della Bocea, he knew that he must 5 
officer, too; almost as tall as Latimer, himself, } for the young officer was watching him, with a 
and possessing the advantage of hisshowy Lancer’s } half-envious, half-angry, light in his great eyes. 








uniform, to set off his fine figure. 

But, somehow, Miss Dolmar’s frank pleasure 
at meeting him, proved a sort of comfort to 
Ernest. If the Italian had been a favored ad- 
mirer, he reflected, she would have scemed less 
frankly glad. So his wrath died out, and he 
could even mentally admit that the young lieu- 
tenant was ‘‘a splendid-looking chap.” 

The officer merely griped Jack’s hand ; too busy 
pouring out voluble greetings to Miss Dolmar, in 
his native tongue, to haye any words to bestow 
on her brother, and the lady replied in very fair 
and fluent Italian, especially considering that she 
Was an Englishwoman. 

“Come, now, Luigi,” cried Jack, ‘just stop 
your inos and issimos, and talk English. What's 
the use of your understanding the finest language 
in the world, if you won't speak it.” 

“Because Miss Dolmar speaks Italian so much 
better, than I do your iron-bound tongue,” 
returned the licutenant, though his excelicnt 
accent belied his words. 

“No flattery allowed, young man,” said Jack. 
«« By the way, Della Bocca, let me make you and 
my American friend, Latimer, acquainted. As 
you are neither of you English, you won't need 
to be stiff and solemn.” 

“T could not be, with an American—I like 
their country too much,” said the lieutenant, 
With a smile, that quite lit up his dark face. 

“But what are you doing here, anyhow?” 
asked Jack. ‘None of your regiment quartered 
in Siena, is there?” 


“T'm afraid we shall lose the finest of the 
sunset, Miss Dolmar, if we don’t go,” said 
Latimer. 

“T am quite ready,” she answered, with a 
smile, which made Latimer’s heart leap, and 
caused the lieutenant a sharp pang. But, in an 
instant, the situations were reversed ; for Miss 
Dolmar gaye the Italian a still sweeter smile, and 
said, in the most cordial tones of her beautiful 
voice: “Please don’t let Jack keep you here an 

} hour—I’ve a thousand questions to ask.” 

}. “Indeed, indeed, I will not,’ he cried, 
} flushing with pleasure, while his eyes shone like 
stars. ‘What a pleasure to have met you—I 

Snever dreamed of it—and you mean to stop 
some time?” 

“A week, at least,” said Miss Dolmar. 
are to wait for my aunt—she is in Naples.” 

Della Bocca clapped his hands, in a boyish 
fashion, which caused Latimer to smile, disdain- 
fully, under his moustache; but he displayed a 
wisdom, very few young men would have been 

} capable of; fur, as soon as he and Miss Dolmar 
H passed on, he said: 
“What a very handsome fellov—he looks 
} cleyer, too.”” 
“He is,’ Miss Dolmar answered, ‘and the 
kindest, best-hearted man imaginable.” 
“Have you known him long?’ Latimer asked. 
“Oh, yes. He is a connection of some rela- 
{tives of ours. He has been several times in 
3 England, and has visited at our house.” 
“Ah,” said Latimer, and set his teeth hard. 





“We 





“No. But my mother lives here. I am on} Why should fate have bestowed such unmerited 
furlough. I’m a Sienese,’”’ he added. happiness, on any member of the Latin race? 
“So you are—I forgot. . Well, you can’t help H ‘See those soldiers—rather poor creatures, us a 
it,” retorted Jack. ‘Since you hayen’t the bliss H rule, these Italian warriors,” he said, aloud. 
of being an Englishman, I suppose you might as} “Why, you were praising them, awhile ago,” 
well be Sienese as anything.” exclaimed Miss Dolmar. ‘You told Jack to 
They all laughed, with the ease and heartiness } look at our troops, of unfledged boys, before 
with which people, who like each other, and are } abusing these.” 
young, can enjoy mutual badinage. “Did 12 Oh, that was for the pleasure of 
“ We are going to watch the sunset, marquis,”” » taking Jack down a bit—he is such 2 thorough 
said Miss Dolmar, presently.‘ Will you come?” } Briton,” returned Latimer. Then he began to 
“Unfortunate wretch that I am,” he cried. ‘laugh, and added: ‘That’s not the real reason, 
“ve got to wait here for the colonel, who is { though, I believe I was sayage at the idea of 


AA 
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Della Bocea’s having known you a good while—} cousin, in Genoa, and so fulfil a long-settled 
being an old friend, when I'm just a new } arrangement between the families; and Jack had 


acquaintance.”” 

“T could not consider you that,” she ‘said, 
seriously. I do not forget your kindness to 
my brother. He would haye died of that 
dreadful fever, in California, if it had not been 
for you. I have always wanted io thank you, } 
Mr. Latimer. Let me do'so now.” i 

She spoke so gravely, that Latimer felt 
ashamed ; and, for a few moments, they walked 
on, talking earnestly enough. They had a full 
half-hour’s Icisure, to admire the beautiful view. 
In the foreground, Siena seated, like a queen, } 
upon her throne of hills; beyond, for miles and 
miles, a:sweep of woodland and plain, dotted 
with villas and towers; and the purple hills, 
in the distance, gorgeous in the evening light. 

Then Dolmar and Della Bocca joined them, 
and they all walked back to the hotel; and the 
Italian was asked to dine, an invitation he 
accepted, on condition, that the three would go 
with him, later, to visit his mother. The promise 
was duly carried out, and the mother proved a 
most delichtful old lady, frank and playful as a 
child, yet so stately and dignified withal, so 
beautiful, in the picturesque ruin of age, that she 
seemed the fitting mistress of the great palace, 
strong and stern enough to have served as a 
fortress, yet so lighted up witliin by rare, old 
frescoes, world-fumed pictures, and cinque-cento 
treasures, that the most imaginative person could i 
not have conceived a more charming abode. 

The week, which the brother and sister had } 


said that he believed Latimer was engaged to 
some American girl. In consequence, Miss 
Dolmar accepted the attentions of the pair, as 
mere idle ¢ivilites: 

But neither of the men were blind, in regard 
to theother. Each knew that he had a rival, 
and a dangerous one, too, from both physical 
advantages, and mental gifts. But there was a 
strong liking between them, in spite of this 
knowledge; a sympathy, which neither could 
resist, try as he might; and both had reasons 
for trying, when jealous or morbid. Della Boeca 
was only twenty-five, and Latimer not quite a 
year older; and, experienced men of the world, 
as they deemed themselves, there was a good deal 
of boyish impulse and vehemence still left in their 
natures. Whenever they could not be with Miss 
Dolmar, they were together; and they talked, 
freely, upon every possible subject, except that 
lady. It might have been better, and safer, if, 
in’ the beginning, they had come to a distinct 
understanding, on this point, and owned them- 
selves rivals; but they did not; and it was very, 
very seldom that her name eyen found mention 
between them. 

The weather was heavenly. The surrounding 
country afforded endless, lovely drives and walks. 
The charming, old town, itself, proved a never- 
ceasing object of interest. Just to wander about 
the streets, was like plunging back into the 
Middle Ages. 

But the enchanted month came to an end, at 


proposed io spend in the quaint, old town, { last. ‘The aunt was to arrive, in a few days, and 
prolonged itself into’ a month. The aunt Was} the pleasant, little circle would be broken wp. 
detained, at Naples, by the illness of a favorite) It was wonderful how both Latimer, and Della 
companion; and somie other relatives, whom} Bocca, kept from an open revelation of feeling. 
Jack especially detested, occupied Florence; and { But, impulsive as both were, each had motives 
he declared that nothing should induce him to} for reticence, sufficiently strong to enable him 
set foot there, while they remained. to preserve a reasonable degree of self-control, 
But the time did not seem long to any of} Latimer dared not speak, after so short an ac- 
them. Jack Dolmar was the best-tempered of; quaintance. Katharine Dolmar was a very proud 
mortals, as he was the laziest, except when woman, he saw, and one quite capable of pro- 
huuiting and shooting. This entire freedom from } nouncing his hasty avowal an impertinence. As” 
society-duties, therefore, suited him exactly. To } for Luigi, he feared any discovery, on his mother’s 
complete the sum of his indolent content, a part, just now. No engagement, between him and 
pretty American widow, whom he had met in } his cousin, actually existed; but he knew what 
Rome, made her appearance at the hotel, and sho } both families expected; knew, too, that Nina 
and Jack plunged into a desperate flirtation. } loved him. Nay! until the past winter had taught 
Neither believed the other really in earnest, and ; him the depth of his passion for Kate, he had 
did not put much personal strength of feeling ; contemplated the prospect of marriuge, with oretty 
into the: matter; though, with both, it was, per- 3 Nina, with sufficient complacency. If his mother 
haps, getting stronger than they knew. got any suspicion of the state of affairs, she had 
As for Miss Dolmar, she never thought of} quite determination enough to speak to Miss 
danger—to herself or others. ‘The old marchesa } Dolmar,‘in a way that would put-an end to his 
had told her that Luigi was to marry a distant} hopes. So he felt that he must wait. In a few 
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months, he was certain of being promoted to a} that Luigi had given it to her, he, probably, 
captaincy. Also, he should come into possession } would not. have made the request. 

of an inheritance, which would render him She selected a spray of lilies-of-the-valley, and 
independent of his mother, Then, he trusted, ; handed it to him, saying, laughingly: 

between her pride in his advancement, and her «Tt is a shame to spoil the bunch, but you 
earnest love for him, to coax her into allowing $ have been so good, this evening, that I must not 
him to haye his own way. refuse you.” 

The Dolmars gaye a little dinner-party, one{ ‘Thanks!’ he said. ‘I wonder if you can 
night; for, through the marchesa, they had made; dream how precious it is to me.’? He pressed 
acquaintance with several Sienese families; had ; the flowers to his lips, as he spoke, gazing at her 
been invited to certain houses, to pass the evening, } with eager, passionate eyes. 
and drink orgeat, and eat litile biscuits; and so It was the first time he had eyer spoken like 
they decided to return the hospitalities, in Anglo-} that; the first time he had ever let his soul out 
Saxon fashion. The signora Della Bocca was to {in his gaze, as he did then. A sudden, quick 
have matronized Miss Dolmar, but an inopportune } tremor stirred Kate Dolmar’s nerves. Almost 
neuralgic attack, a disease to which, like most of$ simultaneously rose the recollection of what Jack 
her elderly countrywomen, she was very subject, { had said about, Latimer’s engagement. 
prevented her. doing so; however, another} Words and look, under this memory, became 
stately dame, with many long titles, could do it {an impertinence. But, ah! worse than that; in 
just as well, in her threadbare, yelvet gown, {this quick moment of conflicting feeling, she 
decorated with a torrent of lace, worth a small } learned asecret that she had not even suspected— 
fortune. It was lucky for the old marchesa’s } she cared for him! 
peace of mind, that illness kept her at home; as She looked full in his face, however, proudly, 
Luigi was in a state of intense excitement, and } sternly, with a glance which turned him cold, from 
the shrewd, little lady would certainly have per-{ head to foot. “I have hopelessly offended her,” 
ceived something of his feelings, towards the} he said to himself. 
beautiful English girl. «Tt is chilly, here,” she said, in an icy voice, 

The dinner proved very gay, chiefly through } and passing him, with a slight inclination of the 
the efforts of Luigi and Latimer. When the} head, joined the group at the table. Ps 
ladies had all gone, with the exception of the} For a few moments, Latimer stood, leaning 
widow, who sat bending oyer the table, where } against the edge of the balcony, actually sick and 
Jack was exhibiting some miracle of carving} dizzy, with apprehension and regret. What had 
he had just purchased, to Luigi and a young} he done—what had he done? Oh, he must 
Frenchman, Miss Dolmar opened the window, § speak now—she must hear; he must know his 
and stepped out into the balcony, and Latimer § fate, however dreadful. 
followed her. He started forward, not even remembering how 

“You have scarcely spoken to me, all the { mad he was to suppose, that, while so many were 
evening,” he said, laughing. ‘But, at least, 1{ present, he could haye an opportunity of speak- 
suppose, you will bid me good-night.” ing privately to her. When he reached the table, 

«And T have to thank you and the marchese, { Miss Dolmar and the widow had departed; and 
for making the evening a success,’ she replied. } the two men were just. bidding Jack good-night. 
“You quite surpassed yourselves. You had / Latimer took his leave, also; hurried to his room ; 
rather the advantage, for you speak French bet-$ threw a paletot over his evening-dress ; caught 
ter than he.” up his hat, and went downstairs, turning into 

“Tam thankfal to get the advantage of him in { the Lizza, upon which the back windows of the 
any particular, however slight,’ Latimer ox} hotel opened. 
claimed, with imprudent warmth. He came face to face, as he reached the Lizza, 

She looked at him, in a little surprise, though : with Luigiand the Frenchman. An Italian, who 
she laughed, She was so lovely, in her white: had been of the dinner-party had also joined 
robes, her face glorified by the moonlight, that ; them. 
he rather lost his head. Such wild words rose }  “Hereis Latimer, too,” said Luigi, ‘Come out 
to his lips, that it required a powerful effort to} tosmoke,ch? We found Contarini loitering here. 
cheek them. ‘ jt does seem a shame to stop in-doors, such a 

“You must not be kept up any longer,” he} perfect night.” 
said, afraid toremainthere another instant, ‘* Will Latimer was forced to put by his trouble; to 
you give me one flower—just one?’’ he added, } stand there and talk; to behaye as much like a 
Pointing to a bouquet she held. Had he known } sane man, as he couldmanage. Contarini and the 
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Frenchman got into some argument; Luigi seized } and Latimer caught the hand he had lifted, just 

timer's arm, and pulled him forward, saying: { in time to avoid a blow 

“Walk up to the fortress-gates, and back.} The two men stood, staring in each other’s 
Those fellows will haye got to the end of their } faces, for an instant. It seemed to both, that 
argument, by that time.” they had always hated one another. 

Tle was laughing, jesting, in the wildest spirits. «This can’t end here,” said Latimer. 
Somehow, his light-heartedness roused a very “No!” cried. Luigi, wrenching his arm free. 


devil of wrath in Latimer’s soul. “This earth isn’t wide enough for both of us.’’ 
«What a noisy fellow you are!”? heexclaimed.{ Again he lifted his clenched hand. Latimer 
«T believe you Italians always stay boys,”’ pushed him back. Their two friends, coming up 


Luigistopped short, and confronted him. They } the path, at this crisis, hurried forward, with 
had reached an open space, in the middle of the } eager inquiries and exclamations. 
shrubberies. The moonlight fell full upon his; “Mr. Latimer has insulted my country,’”’ said 
face, and it was angry and black. Luigi. ‘‘Contarini, I must beg, to put the 

As soon as the ungenerous words had left his { matter in your hands. No doubt, Monsieur de 
lips, Latimer felt heartily sorry for haying uttered ; Morney will act as Mr. Latimer’s friend.” 
them. He began to stammer some words of{ He walked away, towards the fortress, and 
apology. Contarini followed. The Frenchman remained 

Just then, the light wind blew back the un- with Latimer, and found the American as obsti- 
buttoned paleiot, thrown overLatimer’s shoulders, } nate and determined, as Contarini did Luigi. 
and the marquis saw the lilies-of-the-yalley in In a few moments, the two men left their 
the lappel of his coat. } principals, and held a brief consultation. They 

“Tuigi, L’ He began. } were helpless. Neither Latimer nor Luigi would 

But Latimer could get no further. The sight | hear reason. Latimer went back to his room; 
of the blossoms he had given Miss Dolmar, roused } Luigi, to Contarini’s house. When the inter- 
Della Bocca’s anger to a terrible pitch. He } mediaries followed their principals, everything 
snatched the spray, flung it on the ground, and } had been arranged. The two men were to fight, 
set his heel on it; his face livid, his eyes blazing: } with swords, at daybreak, in the grounds of 

«You are not worthy to wear them,” he hissed { Contarini’s villa, a short distance outside of the 
out. ‘You are not a gentleman!’ city gates, and already famous for such en- 

atimer’s fiery temper was roused. counters. 

‘Tt would not be to one of yourrace, that I} Late in the night, Jack Dolmar was wakened, 
swould come to learn,” he cried. Then his gen-} by a violent toothache, and he was so unaccus- 
erous nature asserted itself, even over his s 3} tomed to pain of any sort, that he bore it with 
he knew the fault was his. ‘‘ Luigi, I HEY: eyen less than the small amount of fortitude, 
mean that,’ he exclaimed. which we men can summon against physical 

«Qh, that comes too late!” cried Della Bocca. } suffering, He lighted a candle, and dressed 
‘You can’t insult an Italian, sir, and then back { himself, fortunately remembering that Latimer 
out of the consequences.” had a botile of chloroform in his,room. So he 

«I'm not likely to try,” said Latimer, divided started, candle in hand, down the corridor, 
between rage and remorse. ‘I think the insult hoping that he might succeed in getting what he 
came from you.” wanted, without waking his friend. Softly 

Luigi picked up the crushed flowers, and held} opening the door, he entered. The curiains 
them out, with a contemptuous langh. were drawn about the bed. Latimer neither 

“Tf you had any more, I’d treat them in the } spoke nor stirred. Jack walked on tip-toe to the 
same fashion,” said he. table; but the chloroform was not there. THe 

Even at this instant, Latimer had too much stumbled against a chair, and made such ® noise, 
recollection of what was honorable, to let Miss that he expected to see Latimer start up, in 
Dolmar haye any connection, whatever, with } astonishment and anger; but there was no sign 

















their difficulty. of his having been disturbed. 
“Tf you want to quarrel, you must choose} ‘Talk about the Seven Sleepers,” muttered 
another subject,” said he. Jack, rather indignant, now, that anybody could 


“Ah, I understand. You are right,’ cried } slumber so profoundly, when he was suffering. 
Luigi, ‘You haye insulted my nation. Will} | He went up to the bed. Tt was empty. It 
you apologize?” ; had not been occupied that night. Jack thought 

« Apologize?’ Latimer laughed, derisively. this very odd;' but a fresh paroxysm made him 

“You're « coward!’ exclaimed Della Bocca; } forget everything, but the necessity of finding 
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the chloroform. He discovered it, at length, 











JACK DOLMAR’S DECISION. 


The dawn was beginning to break, as Jack 





behind some bottles, on the bureau, filled his | hurried along the street leading to the Porta 
mouth, and as soon as the anesthetic dulled the) Romana, about a mile beyond which, stood the 
pain, began searching for a bit of cotton. He | Contarini villa. He passed a stable, where he 
recollected, that Latimer had bought some, the § was in the habit of hiring horses. The door 
day before, to wrap up some bits of ivory carving. } stood ajar; one of the men was there, busy with 
He pulled out the table-drawer, and the first! a sick horse. Jack got him to saddle a fleet, 
thing he saw, was a letter, directed to himself, ; little beast, he had often ridden; and away he 


lying on the top of the piles of papers. ' 

He tore open the envelope. As he unfolded } 
the sheet, 2 second envelope, bearing his sister's ; 
name, fell from it. Juck glanced down the page, 
and uttered a ery of dismay and grief. ae 
letter was to tell him what to do, in case the duel 
ended fatally for Latimer. 

Horror-stricken as he was, Jack needed very 
few moments to get back his strong, practical 
common-sense, and, in the shock, to lose his 
toothache. He felt confident, that jealousy, in 
regard to his sister, had been the real cause of 
the quarrel; he had known that both men were 
in love with her; and he reproached himself 
now, bitterly, for having held his peace. He { 
ought to have warned her; have warned Luigi, 
also; for when Latimer assured him that he was ; 

-mistaken, about his ever haying been engaged, 
Jack had learned his friend’s secret; but he had 
not chosen to meddle. Latimer, he said, must 
tell Kate himself. 

The duel must not, and should not, take place. 
Why, Kate loved Latimer; he was sure of that. 
The widow, indeed, had insisted it was Luigi she 
liked, and angered Jack, by declaring her a 
flirt. But Kate was no flirt. He would prevent 
the encounter, if he had to stand between the 
combiatants. 

But he was wasting time. He must go, at 
once, The mention of Contarini’s name, made ! 
Jack certain of the place where they were to! 
meet. 

Jack ran back to his chamber, got his hat, and 
hurried downstairs. The porter, who slept in a 
little room off the entrance-hall, looked out, as ; 
Jack passed. i 

“You are going out, too, signore?” he asked. § 

“Yes, How long since Mr. Latimer went?” 

“Only a short time,” replied the man, sup- 
posing, from Jack's words, that the command of § 
Secrecy, laid upon him, could not be meant to?! 
apply to the gentleman. 

“Well, hold your tongue,” said Jack, and} 
tossed him a Napoleon. The porter added it to 








J eaught his arm, just in time. 


dashed, down the stony street. 

It was growing broad daylight, when he 
arrived at the villa grounds. Jack dismounted, 
and tied his horse to a post. The gates were 
locked. | But he remembered, that, further on, 
there was an angle in the wall, which one could 
scale by means of some jutting stones. Contarini 
had once shown it to him, when relating the 
means by which he used to get in and out, at 
night, in his boyish days. 

Over the high wall went Jack, his gymnastic 
training rendering the feat easy enough. Once 
landed on the smooth turf below, he raced up 
the principal avenue, and came out by the house. 
This was shut up, at this season of the year. 
He passed it, and hurried on, towards a wood, at, 
some distance. Beyond this was a cleared space. 
As Jack neared it, he heard a voice call, “'Three!”? 
Then came the ¢lash of swords, and‘ on ho 
bounded ; reached the edge of the wood; and saw 
Latimer and Luigi just beginning their combat. 

“Stop !’’ he shouted. If either of you are 
going to fight, it must be with me.” 

As he spoke, he got close to them. The two 
seconds hurried up. Jack pushed them away. 

“Latimer! Luigi!” he cried, absolutely forcing 
himself in between them. 

Both turned, their uplifted weapons suspended 
intheir hands. Jack's foot slipped; he stumbled 
forward; struck heavily against the point of 
Latimer’s sword; reeled; and fell backwards 
upon the ground. 

There was an instant of horrified silence; then 
a simultaneous groan broke from the bystanders. 
The surgeon knelt by the prostrate man, un- 
buttoning his waistcoat, tearing open his shirt, 
and exposing a wound in the left breast, from 
which the blood flowed in a quick, irregular stream. 

“My God! he is dead!’ exclaimed Contarini. 

The words roused Latimer, from his stupor of 
agony. He snatehed up his sword. But Luigi 
Otherwise, in hig 
despair, he might have killed himself. 


“ He’s not dead,’ cried the surgeon. «Give 


the one he had lately received from Latimer, and ; me that case of instruments, Contarini—quick !” 
retired to his couch again, to rest in peace. Hej When the blood was staunched, they carried 
knew, very well, what errand must be taking the i Jack into the house; then came the most painful 
two signori abroad at that hour; but it was none | task of all—his sister must be sent for, 

of his business. There are no words to describe the torture, 
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which Latimer lived through, during the next {shall be all right, in a fortnight. You've got to 
thirty-six hours of suspense. He believed, after- { nurse me, you know. I recollect, what a famous 
ward, that his reason would never haye returned, ' hand you are at it, and I give you fair warning, 
except for Imigi’s care. I don’t mean to haye anybody else.” 

The young Italian’s remorse equalled his own. } So, Latimer took his place by the bed, and 
Luigi had seen Katharine Dolmar; had falen scarcely left it, during the next ten days. 
the blame upon himself; his own suffering seemed } Katharine Dolmar shared his watch, a great deal 
nothing, in comparison to Latimer's, since an} of the time; but he never once saw her alone; 
awful chance had made him the actual medium} never had even an opportunity to know if she 
of Jack's misfortune. i had forgiven him, or ever might. 

It was Luigi, who, at’ the expiration of those} The day, at last, came, when Jack could he 
dreadful hours, brought Latimer the tidings that ; dressed, and sit up for a little, and gladden them 
Jack had wakened out of the delirium, which had } all, by his gay spirits; which, by the way, some- 
followed the early hours of stupor. His first } what horrified the aunt, who was of a severe turn 
intelligible words, had been to ask for his friend. f of mind: She had arrived, soon after Jack’s 

Luigi had to say farewell, also, He had just} accident; but the share Latimer had borne 
been ordered to join his regiment, without an} therein, was carefully concealed from her. 
instant’s delay. The duel was supposed to be a “ Anybody would think, you were the fellow 
profound secret; but all Siena knew of it, though { just out of bed,” exclaimed Jack, looking at his 
the general belief was thit it had taken place { friend; and it was true; Latimer was pale and 
between the two foreigners. The stern, little, old H thin, as if from a long illness. ‘+ Now, tell Kate 
marchesa knew the truth, however, and Luigi’s { she may come in,” said Jack, when he was com~ 
recall was her doing. She attended to that} fortalily established in his easy-chair. 
matter, even before going out to the villa, toshare; Latimer opened the door; saw her walking up 
Katharine Dolmar’s watch. and down the corridor; and gave her brother's 

Latimer obeyed the summons, at once. He} message to her. As the pairentered, Jack ealled: 
had only one hope, that he might not have to “Come here, you two!’ They approached, 
meet Katharine. He was shown up to the wounded } and stood, one on either side of his chair; both 
man's room. As he entered, Jack’s white fice } very pale; both with downcast eyes. 
turned slowly, on the pillow; the honest, blue « Kate, give me your hand,” continued Jack ; 
eyes looked out at him, with affectionate tender-} and, as she obeyed, he added, “give me yours, 
ness; one weakened hand stretched itself for- } Latimer.” 
ward, in weleome. When he had both, in his broad palms, he 

“Jack, oh, my God, Jack!” moaned Latimer, } joined them, and said, with a laugh which poorly 
falling on his knees, by the bedside, while the } hid a sob: “I've a natural right to dispose of 
tears, that were an honor to his manhood, burst | you, as my sister; and I've bought the right to do 
forth, and choked his utterance. what I please with you, Ernest; so I give you to 

The curtains stirred, unnoticed by him, and} each other. Now go away, and talk it out.” 
Katharine Dolmar crept, noiselessly, out of the So they were married, early in the autumn; and 
room. Jack and the widow were married, soonafter. Luigi 

“Come, come, old man, cheer up!” Jack } has not yet taken pretty Nina to wife, but he will, 
said, in his kindest tones. “The doctor says, I { before long; and will be happy enough, after all. 
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BY MARY TURNER BEERS. 





We parted with a cold good-bye, 
T saw him pass into the street; 
Long years had fled since we had met, 
And ne'er again might we two meet, 


"The past came o'er me, like a dream 
Of music, breathing soft and low; 
We thought we contd not live apart— 

But that was in the long ago. 


In mock’ry sad, we often smile, 
And do our duty "mid the throng; 


While few can know the hearts that ache, 
Amid the merry jest and song. 


‘The autumn days drag, one by one, 

The forest leaves grow brown and sore; 
And life goes slowly, sadly on— 

From month to month, from year to year. 


Soon winter comes, with icy chains, 
But hope can bring no change to ma; 
In solitude my heart remains, 
Away, my love, away from thee. 


THE CRIMSON PHIAL. 





BY LUCY H. HOOPER. 





Anz you fond of living in boarding houses, { blooming girl of nearly twenty-one, ihe latest 
reader? Of dwelling in a single room, where ‘horn and sole survivor (as her mother told me, 
your possessions, few though they may be, are } with tears in her eyes, one day) of a numerous 
piled one on the top of each other? Of eating} family. Such a pretty old lady, as was Mrs. 
food dressed to please the palates of these people, ; Farquhar, it has seldom been my lot to encounter. 
and where every dish on the table has the same { Small and daintily made, with delicate features, 
flavor, as if cooked in the same pan, and seasoned } that kept a faint, soft coloring like a winter-rose, 
with the same spoon? Of having your most} exquisite little hands and feet, and clear, blue 
private affairs made the theme of discussion, by } eyes, that wore a pitecus expression, as though 
tattling old maids and scandal-loving matrons? } the iraces of past tears still lingered in their 
I, for one, am not fond of all this. Nor was it} depths—all went to make up a very winning 
until I went to Paris that I made acquaintance } picture. And with all her prettiness, she never 
with the ways and affairs of boarding houses. dressed youthfully, or behaved youthfully, or 

The house I went. to had been recommended to } made a fool of herself in any way. Indeed, as 
me by some kind friends in America. It was | regards her dress, her simple, yet coquettish 
kept by no less a personage thin a real live} little cap, under which the silvery curls of her 
baroness—the Baroness Blinski. How this titled } hair showed to such advantage, her rich black 
lady had sunk, from the heights of the aristocracy, } dresses, and the yaporous folds of tulle that 
to the humble position of the keeper of a boarding } swathed her throat and hid all lines and traces 
house, was never exactly understood. But her of old age in that tell-tale portion of the feminine 
house was beautifully situated, in one of the best ; frame, were all points that went to make up the 
quarters of Paris: The furniture made up in} charm of the picture. 
gilding and clocks for what it lacked in comfort Unfortunately, Mrs. Farquhar was as weak, 
and carpets. The profusion of plate on the table, } where her daughter was concerned, as she was 
and the loftiness of the epergnes, were held to 3 charming to look upon, and sensible as regarded 
atone for the scantiness of the food; and then it } her dress and manners. She permitted herself 
was something to live beneath the roof of a to be bullied and driven about, by that imperious 
baroness; and it looked well in the American i young person, after a truly lamentable fashion. 
papers, when it was stated that ‘Mrs. Snobbs } Florence Farquhar was, indeed, an exaggerated 
and her daughters were staying, in Paris, at the } specimen of a certain type of the American girl. 
Baroness Blinski’s.’’ She had been a beauty and a belle, ever since 

The guests, or rather boarders, comprised the} she had outgrown dolls and sugar-plums. Her 
usual English captain, with a red nose, and his i father had died before she was twelve years old, 
stout wife, in bright purple silk, with emerald-} and both parents had idolized her, bestowing on 
green trimmings; the American girl, who had } her all the love that they had given to the dead 
come abroad to study music, with a view to i brothers and sisters that had passed away before 
devoting herself to the opera, accompanied by } she was born. 
the usual mamma, with an immiehse degree of{ The little beauty, sparkling, graceful, and 
faith in the prima donna of the future aforesaid. } fascinating, had seen the dignity of prospective 
There was also the usual brace of old maids, with } heirship'added to her other charms, in her child- 
a taste for church-going and a passion for scandal. } hood; for, as her father had died without a will, 
There was the young clergyman in weak health, } two-thirds of his large estate would pass into her 
and with an inclination to be highly scandalized } hands, on the day she would be twenty-one. No 
at everything and everybody in Paris. And, } wonder that she became spoiled and imperious. 
among the varied throng, were the iwo sets of} And Mrs. Farquhar was the last person on earth 
people wherewith my story chiefly concerns itself. ; to correct, or repress, such qualities in her off- 

First, there were Mrs. Farquhar and her} spring. She used to look meckly and helplessly 
daughter, Florence, from San Francisco. Mrs.;at her daughter, whenever that headstrong 
Farquhar was a widow, of about sixty years of/ damsel insisted on executing some peculiarly 
age, and the fair Florence was her only child—a { preposterous freak; and a faint “Plossy, now, 
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really you should not do that,’ was the most } fair, but with premature lines about his eyes, 
vehement opposition that she ever ventured upon } and alack of freshness and vigor in his aspect, 
making. Fortunately, Flossy was not a posi- } which told of dissipation, and its effects. Yet, 
tively bad sort of a girl, at all; only a spoilt ; he was well-bred and agreeable; could sing small 
and wayward young creature, with a far more ; ballads, in a weak, but well-trained baritone ; 
favorable opinion of her own sense and discern- | could dance fairly well, and was never averse to 
ment, than those qualities deserved. And how ; exercising his talents, for the benefit of the com- 
pretty she was, the minx! TI actually used to | pany in general, and of Miss Flossy Farquhar in 
catch myself staring at her, in a surreptitious } particular, Madame Belval was, however, the 
manner, and delighting my eyes with the fresh, { most interesting personage of the trio. Tall and 
healthy bloom of her complexion; the golden / spare, with aquiline features, a sallow skin, and 
silkiness of the little rings of hair, that clustered | white hair, folded plainly under a cap of severest 
over her, forchead ; the dainty sauciness of her } aspect, she looked the great lady, to the very life, 
cocked-up nose, and laughing, violet eyes; and the | though her dress was always of the plainest, being 
delicate proportions of her graceful figure, set off, } usually of some black, woolen stuff, and of the 
as were these last, by Worth’s latest compositions, } simplest possible fashion. There was something 
in the way of walking and of morning dresses. } in the steely gleam of her cold, gray eyes, and in 
She was getting up an outfit for Saratoga, and a } the set lines of her thin lips, that was eloquent of 
winter, afterwards, in Washington; and, as each } pride, and ofa habit ofcommand. Her hands, too, 
new dress came home, she would give it ‘a wear, } long, thin, and white, with slender, tapering fin- 
to'get it through the Custom House,” as she used } gers, told of good blood,.and high breeding. These 
to observe; but, also, I think, privately, to dazzle ; thin, bloodless-looking hands, in singular contra- 
her fellow-boarders, with a sight of her magnifi- ; distinction to the studied severity of the rest of 
cence. Such shimmering gauzes, and shining ; Madame Belval’s attire, were always ablaze with 
satins, such delicately-tinted brocades and ally 3 } gems, great, glittering diamonds, rubies, and sap- 
laces, such bewildering hues of blue, and pink, and } } } phires, that looked, to say the least, extremely out 
cream, and mauve, had never before been seen, in ; tof place, when contrasted with the lady’s stuff 
the stuffy drawing-rooms of Madame La Baronne’s ; gown, and net cap. M. Belval, also, occasionally 
establishment. And it was impossible not to ad- } sported a rather remirkable searf-pin.  TtWas'an 
mire the pretty creature, in the fresh bloom of } engraved opal, showing a head of Diana, cut in 
her youthful beauty, and, equally impossible, SULT The workmanship was'admirable; but 
not to pardon her petty foibles and vanities. the stone, itself, was peculiarly dull and colorless, 
The Farquhars sat just opposite me, at the } lacking all the gleaming fires and play of rainbow- 
dinner-table, and farther up, at the right band } tints, that form the true beauty ofthe opal. Ihave 
of the baroness herself in fact, was stationed a } cause to remember this pin, by a little incident 
group that had attracted my attention, from the } that took place one evening. ‘The conversation, 
very first moment I had entered the house—a } having turned upon gems, apropos of some 
French family, consisting of the father, mother, } ornaments, which Miss Farquhar had ordered at 
and one son, the latter’a young man, of about } Tiffany's, someone remarked on the fine work- 
twenty-five years of age. Their name’was Belval. } manship of M. Belval’s pin, and asked to look at 
The father was a small, spare, old man, who}it. It passed from hand to hand, everybody 
talked but little, and spent his ‘time in per-} ) admiring and examining it, till it came into my 
using the ‘ Pays,’ and the Gaulois,? and ! possession. As I gave it back to its owner, I 
the * Petit Caporal,” and the “ Met d’ Ordie,” and } } } remarked, jestingly, ‘‘ Your opal lacks lustre, M. 
other Bonapartist sheets, (for he was a frantic | Belval; someone musi have tried to poison you, 
Imperialist,) beside the parlor fire. He appeared {one day, and, so according to the legend of the 
to be devoid of the usual tastes of elderly French- } gem, put out its central fires.” 
men, for clubs and cafés, and never seemed to} ‘The effect produced by my careless words was 
care to leave the house. In'the evening, when, | really alarming. The old man turned as pale as 
according to the pernicious custom, common at { death, and snatched the opal from my hand, 
many French boarding houses, the gaming-tables } } glaring at me in speechless fury as he did so. 
were produced, he would fe up to something { } Then, seeing by the looks of consternation on 
like animation, and would play as long as he i the features of the bystanders, that he was 
eould find an adversary; his withered cheek betraying a very uncalled-for and strange degree 
flushing, and his thin fingers trembling on the | ‘of emotion, he tried to laugh, failed utterly in 
cards, as he gambled for the interesting sum of ' the attempt, and abruptly quitted ‘the room. I 
ten cents. The son was fine-looking, tall and {began to believe that M. Belval was insane on 
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the subject of trinkets, and that his insanity was 
shared by his wife; for this incident respecting | for Flossy herself, 1 should not so much mind. 
the scarf-pin recalled to my mind a similar be-} But all he is after is her fortune, and you know 
trayal of irritation on the part of Mme. Belval, } she comes of age in about three months, and will 
when an old French gentleman, of antiquarian ; then enter into the uncontrolled possession of her 
tastes, had requested permission to inspect an { property. I hear he has been to the American 
old-fashioned locket which she had habitually } Legation, and to the American Consulate, to try 
worn suspended to her watch-chain, and which ! to find out something definite about Mr. Far- 
was set, with a large, shallow emerald, on which } quhar’s estate, and the extent of it, and the 
was engrayed a coat-of-arms, She had refused | terms of the will, and so on. He got no satisfac 
to let him touch it, with every symptom of indig- } tion at either place—that. I know—but he has 
nation and excitement, and had instantly left the } learned all that he wanted to learn, through an- 
room. Nor was she eyer again seen to wear the { other channel, undoubtedly; and then, besides, 
locket. who are these Belvals? They claim to be great 
However, the Belvals, and their trinkets, and } aristocracy, and Leon is always talking to Flossy. 
their peculiarities, interested me very little, and } about a dormant title, and all sorts of nonsense 
I doubt if I should ever have given them a second } of that kind; but I am sure there is some mys- 
thought, had it not been for the series of inci- i tery about them. Mr. Belval always bristles up 
dents that) I am now about to relate. { and turns savage, if you make any allusions to 
M. Leon Belval, the son of this singular pair, : the past, and Madame pinches her lips, and sits 
was, as I have said before, a handsome, but dissi- } up stiffly, and talks about the misfortunes of the 
pated-looking, young fellow, with a well-trained nobility, but never a word can one get of real 
voice and very charming manners. As he was} satisfaction out of one of them.’ F 
the only young gentleman in the house, it was{ ‘But, if young Leon Belvyal, himself, is—” 
by no means strange that Flossy Farquhar, who } “But he is not. He is a dissipated scamp, a 
was a born flirt, every inch of her, should en-} gambler and a roué, and heayen knows what else 
courage his attentions; should sing with him, { beside. But what am I to do, Miss Anson? I 
waltz with him, try to teach him the Boston of} have talked to Flossy till I am tired, and it is all 
evenings, and suffer him to escort her, under her $ of no use!” 
mother’s chaperonage, to the theatre and the! Of course, it was of no use. Miss Farquhar 
opera. Beyond such comparatively mild pro-! never would take her mother’s advice, on even 
ceedings, she did not go; for Miss Farquhar was ! so trivial a matter as a dress, or a trinket; so it 
too well-bred to be fast; and, moreover, she had} was hardly likely that she would listen to her 
lived abroad quite long enough to know that a} when her imagination, if not her heart, had been 
H 
3 
; 








‘« My, dear Miss Anson, if he only really cared 








French adorer is not to be flirted with as openly } taken captive by the handsome person, polished 
and freely as is possible with an American one.; manners, and showy accomplishments of her 
So I must confess that I was somewhat amazed ; Parisian swain. “I felt a veritable degree of pity 
when, one day, Mrs. Farquhar came into my } for the old lady, as she sat before me, her hands 
room, in a state of pitiable agitation, and, amid a/ trembling, her face drawn and ghastly, and all 
whirlwind of tears and sobs, announced to me} the faint, delicate pink faded from her poor old 
the fact of her daughter’s positive engagement to } checks. She looked at least ten years older than 
young Belval, when I had met her at breakfast, a few hours 
“You know, my dear Miss Anson, that I have} before, serene, and smiling, in Worth’s latest 
always been so opposed to Flossy’s marrying a} achievement in the way of a morning dress. I 
foreigner. Somehow or other, such matches sel-{ would have done anything in the world to help 
dom turn out well. There was the Countess de { her—yet what could I do? One might as well 
Chelles—eyerybody said she was poisoned by her talk to the wind, as reason with Florence Far- 
husband; and then there was Maude Cleyison, } quhar, when she had once gotten an idea into 
who married the Vicomte de Villaret, and had to { her head, or set her mind on carrying a project 
lenye him before two years were out; and Miss } into execution. 
Jameson, who ran off with the Count de Rosier, «Help me—do help me, Miss Anson. I know 
and he left. her in about a year.” there is something wrong about these people, and 
I tried to soothe the old lady, and to persuade } if I could only find out what it was, I might be 
her that her French son-in-law might turn out to ' able to persuade Flossy to break off her engage- 
be a model husband, in all respects; but.she shook | ment.” 
her head, and was in no wise convinced by my I suggested the detective police; but Mrs. Far- 
arguments. qubar was quite horrified at the idea of an appeal 
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to any such tremendous institution. Then, sud- 
denly, a thought struck me. When I first came 
to Paris, in ‘the capacity of a newspaper corres- 
pondent, I had brought a letter of introduction 
to the chief of all the American correspondents 
in Paris, Mr. John Williamson, of the New York 
Daily “Thunderbolt.”’ Mr. Williamson had re- 
sided in Paris for over thirty years. He knew 
everybody, and everything that was worth know- 
ing, in the literary, artistic, or political life of the 
great capital, His long experience of Parisian 
life, joined to a keen and cultivated intellect, and 
judgment of singular clearness and straight- 
forwardness, made ‘of him a most valuable re- 
corder of the ways and doings of the Parisian 
celebrities. Unsociable and hermit-like, to a fault, 
he yet possessed the kindest of hearts, and the 
most unselfish of dispositions. I had been told 
that his friendship would be invaluable to me, 
and so it had proved. So long as I needed aid 
and counsel in my chosen path, he was at hand 
to give them to me; making suggestions, pointing 
out sources of information, and affording me 
much precious assistance, at the very moment 
that I needed it most. Then, when I was once 
fully launched on my literary career, he vanished 
into his seclusion, and T saw him no more, unless, 
perhaps, I encountered the kindly brown eyes, 
and slouch hat, and grizzled beard, of my good 
old friend, in the throng at the opening of the 
Salon, or amid the book-fanciers at an auction 
sale of a library, at the Salle Sylvestre. But I 
remembered, that on the solitary occasion that I 
had contrived to coax him into coming to dine 
with me, at the Baroness Blinski’s, he had looked 
long and earnestly at the Belval family, and had 
finally asked their names. 

« Belval —the—yes —Belval—very good. I 
thought that I recognized the lady's face,” he 
remarked, abstractedly. And then the conyersa- 
tion changed, and we mentioned them no more, 
But poor Mrs. Farquhar’s distressfal dilemma 
aroused in my mind a remembrance of the rather 
peculiar way in which he had reiterated the 
name of Belval, as though it were a novelty to 
him, as attached to the persons in question. So, 
catching at a feeble hepe, I resolved to go in 
search of Mr. Williamson, and find out if he 
knew anything respecting these mysterious per- 
sonages, that might prove a cause for the rupture 
of the engagement. I imparted my project to 
Mrs. Farquhar, who consented at once to my 
taking Mr. Williamson into our confidence, and, 
indeed, was anxious to hurry me off at once on 
my errand, Poor old lady! 
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of Leon Belval, and of his imperious mamma, 
who ignored her completely, while caressing and 
cajoling Florence to her heart’s content. 

1t was not till some days later, however, that 
I found time and opportunity to seek out Mr. 
Williamson, in his distant abode in the artists’ 
quarter of Paris. Now, were this a letter or a 
sketch, instead of a story, I might fill some pages 
with a description of his suite of apartments, the 
ante-room and drawing-room of which were 
crowded with curiosities, knicknacks, books, 
prints, drawings, old MSS., etc., etc., till the 
tables and chairs had a hard fight of it to get 
room enough to stand in. Amid all these 
treasures, and enveloped in a cloud of tobacco 
smoke, dense as a London fog in November, sat 
my old friend, writing away, in vigorous absorp- 
tion, while mountains of newspapers arose on 
either side of him. He greeted me with his 
usual kindly cordiality, displaced a big gray cat 
from the only chair in the room, beside that in 
which he sat himself, that was not encumbered 
with books, or porcelain, ‘or prints, to give me a 
séat; lit a fresh cigar, and, pushing away his 
writing, leaned back and prepared to listen to 
what I liad to say. I stated my case as briefly 
as possible, laying particular stress on the an- 
guish of Mrs. Farquhar, and the general convic- 
tion of Leon Belval’s bad character, which was 
prevalent in the minds of all who knew him. He 
hearkened in silence, asking only one or two 
necessary questions in the progress of my narra- 
tive. When I had brought it to a conclusion, he 
sat for a few moments in silence, plucking, medi- 
tatively, at his beard, and puffing huge volumes 
of smoke from his rapidly diminishing cigar. 

“And so you want my aid, to break off the. 
engagement ?”” 

‘Indeed, Mr. Williamson, if you can show the 
poor mother how to do so, it will be an act of 
Christian charity.” 

He rose, went to an old-fashioned secretary, in 
antique, Dutch marquetry-work, that stood at 
one side of the room, and commenced a search, 
amid the contents of its multifarious drawers. 
Presently, he came back, with a small object in his 
hand, which he laid before me. Tt was a flat, oval 
scent-bottle, in ruby-glass, of rather a large size, 
such a one, in fact, as was generally used to con- 
tain smelling-salts, before the invention of double- 
enders, and of gold and silver chatelains, with 
their appendage of tiny flasks. It had a showy, 
gilt top, and a shield of opaque, white glass on 
one side, on which was engraved the letter B. 


She brightened, } It was a commonplace trifle enough; such toys 


visibly, when I held out to her this weak little j as that, are sold by the thousands, in the streets 
straw of possible succor. She was literally afraid } and shops of Paris, at the holiday season. 


Vou. LXXX.—14. 
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“There is your talisman,” he said. ‘ With { a delay in the solemnization of the wedding. As 
that, you will have no difficulty in getting rid of } I expected, my request was met by a curt refusal, 
Leon Belvyal.” coupled with a civilly contemptuous intimation 

“Mr, Williamson, what do you mean ?”’ that I was meddling with what was none of my 

“Just what I say. Show this scent-bottle to; business. I saw that the moment had come to 
M. and Mme. Belval, in private, and say to them, { hazard my final stroke, I rose to my feet, and 
simply, ‘This engagement must be broken, or 1} holding up the ruby scent-bottle before the as- 
shall tell everything,’ and I will pledge my. word } tonished pair, I said, slowly and impressively, 





for the success of your conjuration.”’ “If your son does not instantly release Miss 
, “Tell everything? But what haye I to tell? | Farquhar from her engagement, J shall tll all.” 
I know nothing,” If the tawdry, Parisian toy, had been a rattle- 


“That you shall learn, hereafter. For the} snake, it could not have produced a more in- 
present, you have only to follow my directions, { stantaneous, or powerful effect. M. Belvyal 
and await their result,” started to his feet, and the newspaper fell from 

“And if T fail?” his shaking hands. Mme. Belval turned white 

“That, I think, is impossible. In that case, } as a sheet, and her lips quivered, visibly, as she 
let me know, and I will then tell you what else } said, ina voice that she endeayored to render firm; 
todo. Butsay nothing on the subject to anyone— “Ido not understand you.” 
not eyen to Mrs. Farquhar.’ “You do understand me, well, and I shall do 

Considerably mystified, and yet hopeful, I} asIsay. This marriage must be broken off, at 
returned home, with the talismanie phial in my } once, or I shall ¢ell.all.” Mme. Belval sank back 
pocket; and being anxious to test its powers at } in her chair, and covered her eyes with her hands, 
once, I wrote a brief note to Mme. Belval, re-! The old man plucked her by the sleeye, in an 
questing a private interview with her husband } ecstasy of terror. 
and herself, that very evening. Mrs. Farquhar “ Virginie—you hear her—it must be done.” 
was nervously anxious to learn the success or ; He turned his white, haggard face towards me, 
failure of my mission, but I put her off with kind } “I promise you—I pledge myself—only go away, 
words and yague promises. Florence met me } and say no more, for Heaven's sake.” 
with an air of gay defiance, and showed off her Mme, Belval rose to her feet, and pushed him 
diamond engagement-ring, and talked about her; impatiently aside. ‘ What matters it, if you do 
“dear Leon,” and her wedding, and her trous-§ tell all?’* she said, with something of her usual 
seau, in a style that was meant to be aggravating, } haughty stiffness. ‘The last verdict exonerated 
and which was simply amusing. I received a} us; we have nothing to fear from the law. Do 
formal billet from Mme. Belval, assenting to my } your worst, Mlle. Anson; we defy you!” 
request for an interview, just before going down “No—no!” cried the old man, wringing his 
to dinner; and, I must confess, that I had become } withered hands. ‘ What is the use in telling the 
80 neryous and anxious, over the mystery of the; story anew? It would put a stop to the match, 
whole business, that I could scarcely swallow a} at any rate, Virginie—Virginie—you are mad ! 
morsel. And when I entered the somewhat; Listen to me, Mlle, Anson—not to her. She is 
restricted apartment, that served the Belvals, at ; crazed with pride and obstinacy. We will go 
once for a bedroom and sitting-room, (the bed and} away. Leon shall never speak to Mlle. Florence 
washing apparatus being placed in an alcove, that, } again, Shall it not he so, Virginie? Answer!” 
by day, was shut off by curtains,) my heart was} She put him aside, with a gesture of disdain. 
palpitating as anxiously as though I, and notthey, | ‘If you will have it so—yes; but I should not 
were to be the subject of the experiment. have yielded so tamely. It shall be as you say, 

The old lady received me with aristocratic} Mile. Anson. I promise you that the engagement 
courtesy; also, with the hauteur natural towards } shall be broken off at once. Now, I think I may 
one who was known to sympathize with Mrs. Far-} request you to be so kind as to Jeaye us.” 
quhar, in her opposition to her danghter’s engage-} I withdrew, feeling more mystified and he- 
ment. Mr. Belval bowed stiflly to me, over the } wildered than ever. As I passed through the 
top of the newspaper that he was reading, and \ corridor, some one touched me, hesitatingly, on 

» continued its perusal, And I, after a moment's i the arm. I turned, and saw M. Belyal at my 
- hesitation, plunged boldly into the midst of things, } side. 
and after stating Mrs. Farquhar’s objections to “We are going—all shall be done as you de- 
the marriage, I ended by requesting, in her name, } sired,’ he whispered; “but do not forget one 
that M. and Mme, Belyal would use their} thing—if the affair ever comes up again, re- 
influence with their son, to bring about, at least, } member to say that it was she who was sus- 
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pected—not I. 











I was merely the tool—the } to your fate, therefore, and come and be executed 


instrument—you understand. Hush—not a word {with a good grace.” 


of this, unless the matter does get talked about / 
EE REIL and statues of the sculpture department, and 


again. Remember your promise.” 
step on the stairs seemed to terrify him, and he} 
hastened away. 


Next morning, the Baroness Blinski and her} 
The Belvals were } Beauchastel murder ease? No? Well, it made 


boarders awoke to a surprise. 
gone, bag and baggage, having forfeited a week’s 


So we sought out a cool nook, amid the plants 
there, in that comparative solitude and quiet, 
I learned the history of the crimson phial. 

«Did you ever hear,’ he began, ‘of the great 


noise enough, at the time, in France, though, 


board, as their rooms were taken by the month, } possibly, not enough to attract notice across the 


and were paid for in adyance. Neither did Miss 
Farquhar maké her appearance till dinner time, 


when she came down with red eyes, ard a gene-} 
rally discomposed demeanor. It leaked out grad- } 
ually, as such matters always will, especially in } 
boarding houses, that her betrothed liad left { 
behind him a yery polite and plausible letter, } 


putting a decisive end to the engagement, on the 


Atlantic. The Beauchastels were a good, old 
family, of the neighborhood of Toulouse, where 
they possessed something of an estate—an old 
chateau, with a park and a few farms as de- 
pendencies—quite a fortune, in fact, for an old 
family of the present day. The Count de Beau- 
chastel, who owned the estate some twenty-five 
years ago, was a heavy, loutish man, and it was 


ground of incompatibility of nationality, and of{ reported in the neighborhood, that he was half 


religion. And a week later, Mrs. Farquhar 
sailed, with her daughter, for America, having 


had qnite’ enough of possible foreign alliances. } 


Her gratitude to me was unbounded, for my 
timely aid. | But Florence, on the contrary, was 
yery indignant at me for what she was pleased to 


witted. He was, certainly, of weak intellect; 
though I believe that his mental infirmity went 
no farther than to make him what the Scotch term 
‘wanting.’ He lived in the old chateau, with a 
younger brother, Raoul de Beauchastel, who had 
married a very strong-minded and intelligent 


term my unealled-for interference, and she re-} young lady, Mile. Virginie de Villehamel, and 
fused to speak to me up to ihe moment of her} who, unlike his elder, was much given to chem- 


departure. Yet TD do not think that she was 


quite broken-hearted over the loss of her French } 


adorer; for, some six months ago, I read, in the 
“ Tome Journal,” an account of the marriage of 
‘Miss Florence Farquhar, only child of the late 
James Farquhar, Esq., of San Francisco, to Mr. 
Douglas VanVleyden, of New York,” with along 
description of the bridegroom’s pedigree, the 
*charms of the bride, and the splendors of the 
trousseau, and the wedding-presents. 

And now for the solution of the riddle. One 
bright afternoon, in the following May, as I was 
walking slowly through the crowded rooms of the 





istry, and other scientific pursuits; while the 
eount spent his days in hunting or fishing, and 
his evenings im dozing beside the great fire in 
the drawing-room. Well, one day—it was just 
before Christmas, in 1856—the count suddexl~ 
announced to his brother and sister-in-law, that 
he was going to get married. This news, as may’ 
be imagined, came upon Raoul and his wife like 
athunder-clap. They had Jearned to look upon 
the Beauchastel estate as their future inheritance, 
and that of their infant son, and to see it thus om 
the point of being perilled, was hardly to be 
endured. Moreover, the count had selected for 


Palais de I’ Industrie, the annual art-exhibition of; his bride, a person by no means acceptable to: 
the Salon: having opened some days» before, I; the aristocratic ideas of his relatives. She was 
came, suddenly, upon John Williamson, looking } a handsome peasant-girl, who occasionally came 
meditatively at one of the latest extravagances of i to the chateau, to assist in the housework; she 


the Impressionist school. 
immediately, and passing my arm through his, I 
informed him, in peremptory tones, that he was 
my prisoner; not to be released, till he had paid 
his ransom, in the shape of a full explanation of 
the mystery connected with the crimson phial. 

“So my talisman proved efficacious?” he asked, 
looking down at me, with his usual vague and 
kindly smile, 

‘Tt acted like a charm, But come, you must 
tell me its story, and at once. For you never 
pay visits, and it is not probable that I shall be 


able soon to capture you again. Resign yourself } found him writhing in spasms of pain. 


I pounced upon him } had attracted the count’s attention, and, being as 


cunning as he was weak, she had easily induced 
him to promise her marriage. The scenes that 
ensued between the brothers, were anything but 
edifying. They quarrelled often and violently, 
but the count remained firm to his purpose, and 
the wedding-day was fixed. One night, however, 
about 2 fortnight before the date of the intended 
marriage, the count retired to bed, as well as 
usual: Towards morning, the whole househoid 
was aroused by shrieks of agony, proceeding 
fromhisroom. Onhastening thither, the servants 
A doctor 
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was sent for in all haste, by M. Raoul; but, before } from the authorities, that their absence from 
he arrived, the Count de Beauchastel had { France would be timely and well-considered. So 
breathed his last, erying, ‘1 die pglenned se they disappeared into some foreign land, taking 
red phial—the red phial !’ with them their only son, then a mere child. 
«Suspicion, of course, fell upon ate brother “Twas present at the second trial,” remarked 
and heir of the deceased, and he, with his wife, } Mr. Williamson, in conclusion, “and the striking 
was taken into custody. The laboratory, where } countenance of Madame de Beauchastel made an 
the accused had always pursued his chomioal ; impression on me that; the lapse of years was 
researches, was examined; but a careful hand | powerless to effuce: I recognized her, the 
had swept away every sign of all recent exDeriz moment that I saw her: sitting at Madame 
ments, and retorts, crucibles, and vessels, were } Blinski’s dinner-table, despite the change in her 
all clean, and put away without a vestige or trace | hair, from jet-black to white. As to the ruby 
of use about them. ~ A post-mortem examination, } scent-bottle, of which you made so good a use, it 
of the count’s body, revealed symptoms sus-} was given to me as a-souyenir of the trial, by the 
piciously like those’ present in cases of poisoning ; | lawyer for the defence, the celebrated Jean 
but, if such had been the cause of his’ death, a Lamorel, who chanced, at that time, to be one of 
vegetable poison must have been employed, and } my most intimate friends.” 
one, too, unknown to science, as the most delicate «But why did you not tell me the whole story, 
tests fuiled to reveal its presence. Nor was the f and let me impart it to Mrs. and Miss Farquhar, 
red phial, so vehemently apostrophized by the } instead of compelling me to go to work in so mys- 
dying man, anywhere to be found. Finally, | terious a manner ?”” 
among the possessions of Madame de Beauchastel, «For two reasons. In the first place, Miss 
was found a scent-bottle, of ruby-colored, Bo- | Barquhar would probably haye treated the whole 
hemisn glass, containing a few drops of a vis-| story as a calumny, haye gone off to England, 
cous, whitish fluid, which proved to be a vege-/ and married her loyer at-once. Secondly, I did 
table poison, whose nature and ingredients { not wish to create any fresh scandal or evmmotion, 
baffled all research. about the heads ‘of the two old people. The 
“On the evidence of the last words of the de-} excitement created by the ‘ Beauchastel poisoning- 
ceased, and of the poison contained in the crim-} case,’ as it was called, was such, that the mere 
son phial, Monsieur and’ Madame-de Beauchastel H whisper of ihe name would haye been sufficient 
were arrested, tried, and convicted of murder in} to arouse the memories, and reawaken the 
the first degree. | Butithey appealed to higher | bitterness of well-nigh a quarter of a century 
court, and their appeal was allowed. ‘The second } ago. And I knew that the count and countess 
trial, without any fresh evidence or due reason, } realized this fact, and would not be willing to 
reversed the decision of the first. It was whis-} have their true names and history revealed, but 
pered that Imperial influence had been exercised / would prefer to beat a retreat, even at the cost of* 
to bring about the new yerdict. It was my sacrificing all hope ofa rich marriage for their 
considered politic, to, suffer so tremendous a} son.” 
scandal {o take place, as the public "execution; ‘One word more—you heard all the evidence, 
of two members of a noble family would create; ; and all the particulars of the trial, Whatis your 
nor yet, for the Emperor to be supposed to} opinion respecting the accused—were they in- 
sanction crime, by the open pardon of the culprits. | nocent or guilty ?”” 
So a middle course was adopted; Count Raoul do} ‘“‘Guilty—undoubtedly  guilty—and the one 
Beauchastel and his wife were acquitted, and i conclusive witness against them, was the Crimson 
received, it was understood, a quiet intimation} Puan,” 
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Trrr, far-off mountains riso against the sky, To be live feelings, now like shadows fly ; 

As if to form a rim of darker blue Crowned with a diadem of crags and rocks, 

Yor Heaven's inverted bow], whose melting lino * In lofty grandeur rears thé inountain’s crest, 
Drips down, to tinge that rim with deeper dys. That loves to grapple with tlie tempest's might, 
Now, as I near the summit, lifted high, And proudly braves the lightning’s rudest shocks 
Tts wonted softness melts away from view; On which the human eye can scarcely rest; 


Dim fancies, which before its bidding grew Unless the fancy seeks a loftier height, 


GRAY AND SCARLET. 





BY PANNY DRISCOLL. 





Ir was a whim of hers. Before that, she had been bright, and sparkling, 
Gray and scarlet. and winsome—the merriest, sweetest girl I had 
For three or four months, now, I expected to/ ever seen; but she had returned from abroad 
see nothing else. i this way—cold, and indifferent, and bitter. What 
Once, it had been pure white: ‘ white samite, i had worked the change? 
mystic, wonderful ;” once, it had been black and But, however she might be, it, made no differ- 
gold; again, it had been blue. ence to the world. It went mad about her; and 
Fach time; I used to think she could look so} the more scornful she was, the madder it became. 
lovely in nothing else—until she wore the next “Tf I were not rich, how long would it love 
color that struck her fancy. me?” she said, contemptuously. 
I noticed that she generally came out in some- “You forget, dear, you would still haye your 
thing new, about the time that all the women in beauty,” I made reply. 
her set had adopted the colors that suited her so “Beauty!” she exclaimed; and then her face 
marvellously, and made her look so odd and } grew so stern and white, I actually dared not say 
picturesque. another word. 
T used to laugh in my sleeve, sometimes, to see I wondered and conjectured in vain. She neyer 
a dainty blonde wear amber and jet, and look } spoke of her three years abroad—at least of any- 
suddenly old and dowdy; or a hideous dowager } one she had ever met there, She was hardly a 
blossom out in pale violet, and seem like a dilapi-} girl to be confidential ; and, although T was her 
dated old crocus, that had forgotten spring until } “nearest and dearest,’’ I knew scarcely more of 
the autumn had come; and then, surprisedly, ; her heart than the veriest stranger? 
made its appearance. Once, indeed, in looking over some of my 
‘As for Vivia, she looked lovely in everything. } music, I had seen her stop suddenly, as if an un- 
There was-not a shade, or tint, or color, but that, i seen hand had stayed her, and she had stood 2 
when she put it on, seemed as if it had been; moment, looking down blankly at a sheet, and 
miunufuctured for her particular edification. then abruptly had gone from the room, I went, 
She came into the room now, in Soft, clinging, wonderingly, to the music-stand, but. all I saw 
shimmering, gray ‘silk, with knots of scarlet } was a German song, with the refrain: 
shining vividly and mysteriously, here and there. 
The pale, statuesque face, locked a trifle colder 
* and more indifferent than usual; the great, black 
eyes, drooped languidly; the ripe, red mouth, } 
was a little scornful. 


“Tender and true! 
‘Tender and true!” 
—pretty, and sweet, and sad, mayhap; but, still, 
only a song. 
* And then I wondered more than ever. 

She sat down in a low chair, before the grate, Of laté, I noticed, she had been more than 
and’ stared into the fire with those black, be-{ usually capricious and restless, constantly chang- 
wildering eyes of hers. ing from one thing to another, as if goaded on 

i 





« Joan, Lam going home, to-morrow,” she said, { by memories that had awakened to torture her. 
suddenly. She had been petulant, and tyrannical, and re- 
“Going home!’ I echoed, dropping my book, i bellious, until, I think, anyone else than I would 
startled. ; have grown angry. 
«Yes; Tam tired of it all. So’silly, so frivo-} But she never railed against me; it was the 
lous, 80 monotonous! Day after day, the same ; world in the abstract. 
old wearisome story—the same ancient, worn-out; I tried to think how long this mood had been 
emotions, dressed up in the most modern style, ; upon her; and then, all at once, I remembered it 
which only servés'to make’ them the more pitia- { had begun the very day she first donned the gray 
ble! ‘The sanie fiilse smiles and shallow lies that} and scarlet livery. 
anyone could fathom—the burlesque of all that is} I made up my mind, then and there, that I 
good, and true, and beautiful! © I hate it!” would ask her to take off the ominous garb, and 
J looked at her. It was no new thing for her to } substitute green, or orange, or pink; anything to 
make such remarks—at least, for the last ‘year. { exorcise the evil spirit. 
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But she broke out, again: “It has become { ‘Percy, you bad boy, when did you return?” 
unendurable, Joan. Not you, dear; don’t look }I said, rising, my book falling unheeded to the 
solemn. You are the only person in the world I Vicon for this Perey Thorn, my husband's 
can live with longer than a week, if that-is any } nephew, was 4 great favorite of mine. 
comfort to you. But there is no use denying it; i “T came back last night, and, aunt, here is 
I am miserable and unhappy, and I suppose I { my particular friend, Norman Thorson, of whom 
always will be. I deserve it all. I brought it } I have written you so much,” 
upon myself. I don’t complain, Only, I must His companion had stood back in the shadow, 
have something new.” and I had not perceiyed him until that moment— 
A brilliant dash of color had crept into each } this tall, fair, handsome man, who looked like a 
check, and her hands were twisted nervously ; Viking, 
together. “A friend of Percy’s is always welcome, but, 
“Vivia, dear,” T said, thinking it best not to } more particularly, this particular friend,” I said, 
respond to her dawning confidence, ‘I cannot let } with a smile. And, as the stranger bowed oyer 
you go until after the party. I really cannot, my outstretched hand, and the purple-dark eyes: 
however much you may desire it. Your dress is { met mine for a moment, I thought: “here is one 
ordered, the guests are invited, and the whole } of the kings of the earth, who must only wish, 
affair would be an utter failure, without you. ; to have.” 
You would not break my heart by making my As the thought flashed through me, my eyes 
party a hollow mockery ?” fell, mechanically, on the firm, white hand that 
“Would it grieve you very much to have me } held my own; and I noticed a peculiar ring on 
go, Joan?” looking at me, wistfully, %—an odd, antique jewel, that was an opalescent 
“Tt really would, Vivia,” I replied, solemnly. } gray, with a vivid streak of scarlet through it; 
“Then I will stay,’”’ she said, meekly. and I wondered what it was, as one does wonder 
At my smile, she arose and came over to my 3 of such things, hardly conscious that it has a 
chair, and, although neyer demonstrative, she } placein the mind ; for I had never seen anything 
Teaned down now, and kissed me. Then she} like it before, though my husband had quite a 
knelt on the cushion at my feet, and, leaning j large collection of curious rings. Perhaps, 
across my knee, she looked at me with such Egyptian, I thought. Halbert said his store 
strange, sad ‘eyes, of Egyptian relics was yery scant, as yet. And 
“Dear Joan, let me tell you—” she began. } then I forgot all about it, 
But, before she could utter another word, the Perey began to talk, in his eager, boyish way, 
doors swung open, and Parker's sonorous tones about the changes that had taken place, in his 
announced: “Mrs. Leighton and Miss Pauline jabsence; how glad he was to return; and, yet, 
Leighton,” and before the sound of his voice had how he hated to give up the old Bohemian life, 
died away, Vivia had slipped silently from the j that had such “ infinite variety.” 
room. “ Norman had actually almost accepted a chair 
‘The next afternoon, I was reading, listlessly, in } in that musty German University, when I pounced 
the great room, that was part drawing-room and } upon him, and coaxed him to come home with 
part boudoir, and where we always assembled, in 3 me,”” 
our informal moods, and we were an informal } “How very dreadful !’’ I said, smiling across 
house. Viyia had gone to drive with Mrs, Lan- {at the graye, silent man, who yet seemed to hold 
rence, and, although I found “ Italian Journeys’” } this careless, rattling boy, in a tender esteem, 
very fascinating, Vivia’s troubles held me more I looked at him again, noting the calm, white 
fascinated still. ~ i brow; the graye,, perfect lips; the deep, mas- 
What? Why? When? Treyolved, endlessly, } terful eyes; and wondered at the power that 
in my mind. What should change her so? Why } made itself speak through his very silence, But 
had her happiness eluded her, and slipped by? i there was a shadow in the eyes; a sadness in 
When had it come to her? When had it left her { the smile; a touch of pathos, every now and 
embittered ? ry ; then, in the yoice, that aroused all the sympathy 
I was so absorbed in my reverie, that I did not } and curiosity in my, nature; and some women, 
perceive I was not alone, until two merry, dark } you know, are capable of a good deal of both. 
eyes glanced over the back of my chair, two $ TL heard Viyia pass through the hall, just then, 
hands held my own captive, and a gay voice ex- i but I knew she would be down as soon as she 
claimed, laughing: shed changed her carziage-dress, and went on 
““Dreaming, as usual, aunt Joan! Will you { with my conjectures, 
never overcome this pernicious habit ?” 3 ‘This man had a story. What was it? Was it 
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aloye story? Could any woman be wild enough } taking possession of your house in a most un- 
to reject such a love as that soul could lavish? warrantable manner, madame?’ he asked. 
Then he spoke. $ “Not in the'least,”’ I said. «Pray, sing.” 
“Mrs. Caruthers, are all the Americans so{ As you will,” he said, gravely; and went 
warm and cordial as this boy? He takes my } over to the piano, I had never heard a finer 
Northern heart by storm. He carries me whither § voice; and then the song attracted me, a plaintive, 
he will. He bends me, and sways me, and makes } German ballad of love and loss, that was infinitely 
me his slave.” sweet and sad. 
Percy's face lit up, brilliantly. Where had I heard it? Ah, yes! I remem- 
“Norman, dear old man,’’ he said, “it is I who 3 bered -now; it was the game bit of music that 
am the slave—a miserable, abject slave; and you ; had aroused Vivia’s emotion, a while ago. 
ride over my prostrate body. A proud, triumphant The sorrowful refrain, 











slave, who kisses the foot upon his neck. Aunt “Tender and true, 
Joan, I haye resigned myself to eternal celibacy, ‘Tender and true,” 
since I cannot marry this solemn professor.” floated, forebodingly, on the air, I glanced at 


We were laughing at his earnestness, when the ; Vivia—could it be? Wer proud eyes were filled 
door swung open, and Vivia crossed the threshold. pe tears, and the red, imperious lips were 
Some sofi, gauzy, gray fabric, floating about her ; trembling, I was filled with wonder, In some 
like a cloud; a cluster of carnations, red and fra- { way, these two people’s lives had run together, 
grant, at her throat and in her dark hair. Out § discordintly, and unless some special providence 
of the cloud-like drapery, her pale face and great, ; interfered, were likely to run that way to the end 
shadowy eyes, shone like a star, ‘The soft, scar- } of the chapter. 
let lips, were smiling, as she drifted toward me. As he finished the song, aand rose, I glanced at 


She had never been more beautiful. $ Vivia again; her face was éalm and impassive. 
‘“‘Vivia, this is Perey Thorn, my graccless Norman Thorson glanced at her, too. 
nephew. Miss Vergne, Professor Thorson.”’ “Do you remember?”’ he whispered, in German, 


She had given Percy one of her swift, sweet She glanced at him, half scornfully. <T ro- 
smiles; but, when I spoke his friend’s name, her } member nothing,” she said, slowly and distinetly. 
face slowly froze. She half started, and turned I could not bear to look at him, Surely, Vivia 
such a white face to him, that I was frightened, } was mad, to throw aside this man’s love; for love 
and all the smiling grace and tender womanli-} her passionately, he did, I was positive. And 
ness went from her bearing. She bowed to him, } love like his, is not vouchsafed to 2 woman, more 
frigidly, and turned away. than once or twice in a lifetime. 

“Vivia! Vivian!’ he suid, in a low voice, that { Halbert came in directly, and dinner was an- 
made me thrill, his eyes filled with passion. } nounced soon after. TI often think of that dinner 

“You forget yourself,” she said, ieily; and he }now, I had never heard go brilliant a con- 
sank back in his chair, his face growing white Srrorsaltonalists as this Viking of the North. 
and worn, his eyes stormy with pain. But Vivia H His cool, polished wit, was like a sabre; his 
was chatting to Percy, lightly and gaily—only } dazzling cynicisms would haye blinded me; but 
with that strange look in her eyes that I could } that, behind it all, I recognized the wide-souled, 
not understand. i generous man. 

«You must stay to dinner,”’ I said, by-and-by ; 3 Vivia aroused herself, and talked as, in her 
‘you and your friend. Halbert is going out of } indolence, she seldom allowed herself. She was 
town, to-inorrow, for a week, and would be disap- i tender and caustic, in a breath, bitter and sweet 
pointed if he did not see you.”’ $ together, and witching and radiant, as only girls 

I rang for lights now, and, by this time, Vivia } like her know how to be, 
was at the piano, playing all sorts of fantastic ; Tt comes back to me, like a dream, often. Their 
things, at Perey’s suggestion. Then I heard them } brilliant conversation; those two at dagger’s- 
singing an Italian duet togethér; a Swiss chan- } points; Halbert’s quiet monologues; Perey's 
son followed; then some snatches of English ; racy talk; my own platitudes: with the gleam 
opera; and, as her sweet, clear voice floated down } and glitter of silver and erystal, and the rich 
the room, I saw the shadow deepen in Norman } glow of the flowers. But most of all, I see the 
Thorson’s eyes. } proud beauty of the girl, and the eyes that were 

A moment after, she arose, and Percy called }so often on her face, eager, pleading; and the 
out: ‘Norman, come and sing that little song $ black orbs that met the blue, with ‘level fronting 
you sung that night we were lost in the Alps.” i eyelids,”” brilliant and freezing, 

The professor glanced at me. ‘Are we not} And when Norman and Percy said good-night, 
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Percy had a vivid carnation in his keeping, and Pearly velvet, like a silver cloud; rare laces 
Norman only a faint bow to remember. sweeping around her elegant form; a diamond 

The days went on. I did not see Norman }star in her cloudy hair, another at her throat; 
Thorson again. Vivia was more restless, but as and, in the delicate, pearl-kidded hand, clusters 
reticent as ever. She had not referred to him, Sof vivid scarlet blossoms, and a knot of them 
in any way, except on that night, when, as we j Pinned on one shoulder. She was perfectly 
stood alone, she tore the scarlet flowers from her } coloress; but her lips were red and sweet, and 
hair and throat, and put her foot on them. her eyes brilliant. She was absolutely faultless. 

“To think he should haye found me wearing 
those colors!” she said, bitterly. 

Yet she continued to wear the colors, neverthe- 
Jess: the gray and scarlet. 

“Tt was a trivial fancy of mine, a girl’s whim,” 
she said, one day, as she stood before a mirror, 
adjusting her dainty hat, ‘this wearing one color, 
or combination of colors, for a certain length of 
time. But it saved me lots of trouble; all I had } with me, ma chere, and rest a little,” I said, 
to do was to send a note, and my reception, or } drawing her into my own little, rose-and-gold 
carriage, or walking dress was put together, } boudoir, that opened off the library, and into the 
without any study or exertion on my part. Of{ conservatory. The lights were turned low, in 
course, it is silly and trifling—but women are 
always unreasoning and frivolous.” 

Yet, she was nof all that. She had studied 
deeper than most women, and was an admirable 
scholar, and even well up in the classics, She 
was generous, and warm-hearted, and winsome; 
often and often, her monthly income clothed and 
fed, and made happy, some poor family, and it 
was no uncommon thing for a party, or a con- 
yersazione, to be put aside, that she might sit up 
with some sick child, or helpless, old woman. 

She was a gracious, warm-hearted girl, but she 
had freaks and whims, that I used to think might 
yanish beneath the sweet, strong magic of a great 
love. And she was capable of a great loye—my 
Vivia. 

The night of the party came, at last, much to 
my relief; for I had an idea that it would be 
fraught with events; and the last few days had 
worn on me, as well as on Vivia. She had 
actually grown thin and pale, and was feverishly 
brilliant and sad, by turns. 

At nine o'clock, my deft Fanchon put the last 
touches to my toilette; and I went down, feeling, She arose direetly. ‘I wish it was to-morrow 
peacefully, that black satin and point were just } morning,” she said, wearily. 
the things for a plain woman like myself; opals, } But she had never been more brilliant than on 
and diamonds, and tea-roses, are happy aids to a ; that night. Society went madder than ever over 
woman, on her middle-aged road to content. her, She was a fiame that they could not touch ; 

‘The rooms were banked with flowers; fountains 3 a snow-blossom, .that froze them; a mist, that 
plashed, and music floated from unseen musicians ; {faded before their eyes, She was everything— 
and, as I looked around, with the complacency of i beautiful, dazzling, and unattainable. 

a hostess who feels that there is nothing left to} I did not see Norman Thorson again, until 
be done, Vivia swept toward me. supper time, He apologized, in his graceful way, 

A creature born of perfume, and light, and {for being found in the ‘forbidden rooms of a 
color! Her dress was 4 marvel of Parisian art, } sleeping beauty’s palace.” 
and combined her colors, in a way that Percy “Percy insisted upon my coming with him," 
would haye styled ‘ delicious,”’ he said, ‘at that hour, as he had some treasures 


“Joan,” she said, “I am awfully nervous, 
to-night; I shall see ghosts—I know I shall.” 

“Indeed, you will not,’ I returned. ‘I shall 
give orders to Parker, to admit no supernatural 
guests, without cards of admission. You silly 
girl, you have been too dissipated these last weeks, 
and this is the reaction,’’ I saw her shiver, and 
a bright flame crept into her cheeks. ‘‘Come 


the rose-tinted globes, and a tiny, perfumed 
fountain plashed faintly, in its lily-bordered basin, 

‘Sit here, dear, until the guests arrive. Let 
us pray they will be an hour yet,” I said. 

I insisted upon her lying down, among the 
cushions of a divan, and softly smoothed the tired 
brow, until the poor child actually fell asleep, 

How loyely she was! ‘The color had faded 
from her face again; and the long, dusky lashes 
Jay against the velvet cheek. The lips were red, 
and peaceful as a child’s, and she slumbered, with 
all the soft abandon of a child, worn out with 
play, at day’s close. 

A moyement of the yelyet hangings attracted 
me, and I looked up, to encounter Norman 
Thorson’s eyes. I put my finger on my lips, and 
he smiled, faintly, taking one step forward to 
look at the lovely picture. Some magnetic in- 
fluence disturbed her, and he stepped back into 
the conservatory. 

“ Dear Vivia,” I whispered, ‘wake up; I hear 
the carriages, and you haye slept more than half- 
an-hour.’”’ 
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in his rooms he wished to exhibit to me; and he not dwell on the story of our acquaintance; but, 
} 
i 

















will have no more time, as I go home, to-morrow.” } after a few months, we were. betrothed. That. 
And, not pausing at my gesture of surprise, he } night—how can I eyer forget it? We were at 
continued, hurriedly: , ‘Percy said he knew I { Paris, our whole party, and we had lingered till 
should find you in the conservatory, and I mis- | sunset, in the parlor that was sacred to us two; 
took the door. Is Miss Vergne ill?” and, some way, all the rest had strayed away; 
“Only tired with a winter of gaiety,’’ I re- | some to their rooms, and some to the balconies; 
plied; ‘‘and grown restless and sad, as girls }and we were alone.’ She paused a moment. 
will, who have moods. I remember Vivia when } ‘‘ He asked me to be his wife, and I said + yes’— 
she had no moods but one of serene sweetness.” | I loved him so dearly,” with a faint sigh. The 
“Ah, yes! Was she not wonderful, then?’ he } color was creeping back into her cheeks, quiver- 
said, eagerly. dt ite 7 ing, flaming. Because she spoke so simply, I 
Did he hold the keys of her change? 1 knew how deeply she felt, my poor, Vivia. 
‘‘What changed her?” I asked, carelessly, “JT went away, at last, to my-room. I was so 
playing with my fan, and looking at it as inter- } happy, I could not go down to them all. I could 
estedly as if Ijhad never seen it before. ‘Do { only. sit perfectly still, and think of the great 
you know, Herr Professor ?”’ happiness that had come to me. Norman said 
“Ah, ne! Madame; she changed in an hour. } he would be in the parlor at ten—all the rest 
I would give ten years of my life to know why.’ { would be at the opera then; so) I went down. 
With what passion he spoke! And yet his } Joan, do you know how you-can remember every 


voice was calm and low. little thing, ata :time like that? Thad on a gray 
The soft rustle of a woman’s dress, near me, } dress, with a bunch of cardinal flowers, that 
made me lift my eyes. Norman had gathered for me in the afternoon, in 


‘Joan, dear,”’ said Vivia, coming up, ‘I have $my belt. I went downstairs, and along the great, 
promised Colonel Robinson that you will show } dim hall, tothe little parlor, and opened the door 
him your century-plant,’’ and she led me away, } noiselessly. Norman Thorson was there, with the 

. with the faintest inclination of her head to Nor- } most beautiful woman shad eyer'seen. A woman 
man Thorson. with violet eyes, and gelden hair. A woman 

‘The young people were all dancing in the hall, } dressed in deep mourning. His arms were about 
or flirting in dim corners. The old people were } her, and his face was uplifted to hers.” 
in the card-rooms; and the library and con-}. She stopped, with ‘such a look of utter misery 
servatory were quite deserted. in her dear face, that I was inexpressibly touched 

**Colonel Robinson said. he would wait in the } and shocked. 
library, but he is not here. Oh, Joan, come to “Don’t say another word, dear; I was cruel 


the fountain ; I am so tired.” to ask you,’’ I said. 
She sank down on a chair—her face was quite But she smiled, faintly. 
ghastly. “T am glad to tell you; Joan; I saw. Norman 


I sat a moment, watching ‘her. These last {Thorson kiss her once, twice, on her beautiful 
weeks, there were violet shadows under her } lips. Lheard him say: *My Liebling, I thought 
eyes, and the little hand she dabbled so rest- | I should never see, you again. And you have 
lessly in the fountain was quite transparent. suffered so, little Gretchen; and I was not there 

‘Professor Thorson is going home to-morrow, } to comfort you.’ And she answered: ‘What 
Vivia,” I said, as carelessly as I could; ‘did {could I do, but fly to you? Your love is all I 
you know ?”” have to comfort mé!/| And she put her fair arms 

Tlow is one ever to learn how a girl will act? } up about his throat, and then I crept out of the 
Without a word, or look, she dropped forward } room, stunned and wretched; and the next day, 
among the lilies, one hand trailing heavily in } before dawn, uncle and I were miles away. 
the water. I lifted her up, without a word, and } “JT folded: up Norman Thorson’s ring—a 
dashed the cool water in her face. In a.moment’} strange, antique ring, that would delight Hal- 
she looked up, with haggard, lovely eyes; but; beri’s heart, Joan, and gave it in charge of a 
she did not speak. servant, forhim. That is all. I thought I would 

“ Vivia,”’ I said, “I insist upon your unravel- } forget, after a little; but it was stronger than 
ing this mystery. I shall not wait another mo-} my strength. How dare. he come here?’ with 


ment. I have been patient long enough !”” } sudden passion. ‘* Why does he leave his Hilda, 
She let her head fall on my shoulder, wearily. { to trouble us?” : 
«You have been a loyal friend, dear; I will tell “ Hilda!’ I exclaimed, with a start of blank 


you. I met Norman Thorson in Europe. I need } astonishment and understanding. ‘ Why, Vivia, 
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it must have been Norman Thorson’s sister. Did ; ‘It almost seemed as if she saw a ghost, she 

you not know her name was Hilda?” looked so white and horrified. DoT look like a 
She stood up, blindly, and put out her hands; } ghost, Perey? The head of Medusa, perhaps?” 

but, before I could speak again, there was a} with a little ripple of mirth, and an upward 

rustle near us, and Perey and Professor Thorson } glance into the adoring eyes bent on her. 

came toward us, with an exquisitely beautiful } We chafed the inert little hands, and fanned 

woman. A tall, graceful woman, dressed in } the fair face. Professor Thorson’s face was even 

white, from head to foot, with diamonds glitter- } whiter than the one that lay against his shoulder, 

ing in the shimmer of white satin and frosty } perfect in its death-like pallor, with the long, 

Jace; with smiling, violet eyes, and wonderful } dark lashes, and the sad, sweet mouth. 

golden hair. “My love,’ I heard’ him whisper, under his 
I went forward, saying, ‘‘My dear baroness, { breath, once; ad then she opened her eyes. 

Iam so charmed to welcome you.” i “Norman!”’ she said, faintly; and he bent 
This was Perey’s secret, and mine—his love : his proud head, and kissed the sweet lips that 

for the young, widowed sister of his dearest } were perfectly passive now. 

friend; her recent, unexpected arrival in the And.I thought, at this, that I had better go 

city ; and our acquaintance, of which Vivia had } to the music-room. 

known nothing. At the very beginning of the season, there 
Before I could present Vivia to her, Norman } was a brilliant double wedding. My Vivia and 

Thorson drew her gently to where Vivia stood, } Professor Thorson; Percy Thorn and Hilda, Ba- 

with the dusk-tremulous color in her cheeks, and } roness Von Brandenburg. 

the eager passion and storm in her eyes. Two things I have. noticed, with quiet amuse- 
‘* Miss Vivia, will you not welcome my sister } ment: Hilda and Vivia are the dearest of friends; 

to your sunshiny land?” } and Vivia wears a quaint old ring—a mysterious, 
She put one hand out, uncertainly; all her } gray opal, with sparks of fire in it. It was the 

bright color fading, and again fell forward, faint- i one I noticed on Norman Thorson’s hand, 

ing, this time, entirely away—my strong, self-{ And the Jast time I saw Vivia, she wore a 

sustained Vivia! black satin walking-suit, with a sun-flower in 
Professor Thorson caught her, however, giving } her belt. 

me a look of passionate pleading. “Tam so glad gray and searlet are not fush- 
“She has not been well for days,’ I said, } ionable now,’ she said. “It brings back all the 

turning to the sister, who stood, pale and fright- } old-time, when I saw Norman kiss his own sister, 

ened; and Perey, who looked stupid, as men } who had just come from the death-bed of the 

always do, in such ¢ases. baron. What foolish, unreasoning things, girls 
“Take the baroness into the music-room, } are, Joan !”’ 

Percy, and we will follow you as soon as Vivian} And, looking at the happy face, that is more 

recovers. This: is nothing! at all; she will be } beautiful than ever, I say: 

better in a moment,’’ I said. “They are, indeed, my Vivia; and their 
“Ts it not very strange?” I heard the beau- { stories do) not dlways have such pleasant end- 

tiful widow ask of Perey, as they went away. } ings as yours.” 
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We, who miss with untold sorrow, 
ces we shall soe no more, 
Till we find that blissful nidrrow, 
Dawhing on the’ other shore.” 
Let an eye of faith be given, 
Stilling grief with patient sway, 
There's a “ chain, of loyo” in Heaven, 
‘That can vever know decay. 





There no broken houschold treastires, 
There no suddgned funeral train; 
No lost melody, whose measures 
We shall never hear again. 


There we'll seo no yacant places, 
Lately filled by those we love; 
There we'll have no missing faces, 
When we joiit the cain above. 


There we'll meet those gone before us, 
Crossed to Jordan's farther side, . 

‘Who are Waiting, witching for us, 
O’er the dark and ;loomy tide. 

Oh! the rapture of that meeting, 


_ Saints alone in heaven can tell; 


And those loving words of greeting, 
‘Thrill us now with “all is well.” 


WHERE KATE’S DRESS CAME FROM. 
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Sux came into the room, with both hands filled 
with beautiful flowers, trophies of her walk over 
the fields. They were not rare exotics, yet sho 
loved them, ‘for they were truly children of 
nature,’ she would say. She crossed the room, 
and having placed them in o pretty vase on the 
mantelpiece, looked at them, with an air of satis- 
faction, Then she turned, and glanced around, 
saying, with a sigh, “There can be nothing 
prettier than this room, any way.” 

“Why that any way, dear?’’ said a pleasant- 
spoken old lady, from her seat near the window. 

“Oh, are you there, grandma?” cried the girl. 
«Why, I did not see you! Aren’t my flowers 
just lovely ?”” 

“They are, dear. But you did not answer me, 
What makes my birdie sad, this morning?” 

Kate sighed again. She was a delicate girl, of | 
about seventeen, rather small in stature, but with 
sparkling, dark eyes, and a wealth of beautiful, 
red-brown hair, which she said was given to her, 
to reconcile her to her insignificant size. Her 
luyély disposition, however, was her chief charm, 
and endeared her to all; a3 forthe grandmother, 
the dear old lady thought her perfection, 

Kate's answer came, at lasts “I hardly know, 
grandma, dear,” she said, “what is the matter 
with me: But I suppose everyone feels a little 
blue, at times. ‘Things.do not go to Suit me, this 
morning, The truth is, I am tired out, trying to 
make both ends meet.” t 

As sho spoke, she tossed her bonnet, which she 
had been twirling by the strings, for some time, 
into a convenient chair; threw herself down at. 
her grandmother's feet, and laid her head on that 
Jap, which had pillowed it.s0 often, in its infancy, 

“But, my dear child,” said the old lady, 
stroking the girl’s hair, ‘tell me the particular 
trouble.”’ | 

~« Well, grandma,’’ answered Kate, at last, i 
«do you think it a sin, to crave a thing you know 
you can’t get?” 

“T hardly know, how to answer that,” replied 
the other, ‘ What is it you want, so very much? 
Though I know, before you answer me, that you 
will never want anything, that it will not be 
right for you to, haye,’* 

“‘T hope not, I’m sure,’’ said Kate, earnestly, 
and the pretty head was now raised. |" I know } 
it would not hurt me to haye this thing,’ madd 


she glanced down at her really shabby frock. 
‘‘Ti’s.a new dress, grandma, a veal nice dress; 
for you know, the annual ball of our ‘ Social Club’ 
comes off next week ; I want to go so much, and 
positively, I have nothing decent to wear. Papa 
would give me a dress, willingly, if he could. 
But what's the use to ask him, when I know it 
takes every cent he can get, to pay off those old 
debts. Sometimes, when I think of those hal- 
yon days, when mamma could go down town, 
and buy anything her fancy prompted, with the 
order ‘Send the bill to my husband,’ J think I 
have been only dreaming: it seems so far back in 
the past. .Oh! that cruel railroad, that failed, 
It has stranded many a life-boat,’’ 

“All things happen for the best, my dear,’ 
said grandma, mildly. ‘God reigns and rules, 
and orders our lives aright. If your papa had 
never had any reverses; had never lost his 
beautiful city home; you would never haye 
enjoyed the delights of a country life, which I 
know you love; and we, on our part, would 
neyer have known how much gold we possessed, 
in our bonny Kate, who has borne adversity so 
bravely,” And grandma caressed her, tenderly. 
“T thought it must be a dress you wanted, dear,” 
she added. ‘It is perfectly natural, for you to 
want to make a good appearance. Besides, a 
pretty dress is half the battle. Now,’’ with a 
smile, ‘‘J’m going to be your godmother; you 
shall be ‘Cinderella’ for once. I'll furnigh you 
With a robe, that will surpass any at the ball. 
Come with me, tomy room. We'll see there what 
can be done, I'll supply the material, if we can 
only manage to get it made,” 

Oh! as for that,” was the animated answer, 
‘only give me something to work with, and I 
can take dear old ‘Peterson’ as a guide, and make 
a cdstumé a princess might wear. The magazine 
patterns are always the very latest styles.’ 

They were soon in grandma’s chamber, where \ 
the old lady took from 2 bureau-drawer, 2 lovely, 
silver-gray silk, a relic of better days. 

“There, how will that do?’ she said; and she 
spread its voluminous folds over her lap. 

The sea of soft, glimmering silk, appeared in- 
describably beautiful, in. Kate’s eyes. “Oh! 
grandma, is it mine?’ she cried. ‘But no, no, 
you have kept it so long, T will not take it.’ And 


she burst into tears, 
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“Tut! tut! child,” said grandma, ‘yes, you 
will. What does an old woman, like me, want 
with such a dress? Come, dry your eyes, and I 
will help you rip it up. See, here are seven } 
straight widths, beside those great, wide sleeves. 
How will that lace, there, do to trim it with?” 

“Oh! oh? screamed Kate, with delight, “that 
will trim it beeyu-ti-fully, you dearest; best of 
grandmammas.”” 

‘Well, then, let us go to work,’ cried grandma. 
« Who knows but‘ Prince Charming’ may happen 
alons, that night, and that this very dress will 
be the means of first attracting him to you?” 

Grandma made ‘the remark’ at ‘random, but 
Kate blushed, vividly; for, #f report could be 
pelieved, there was a Prince’ Charming ”’ really 
coming to the ball. This Kate had heard, though 
grandma had not, for the news had only come out, 
the night before. Poor Kate felt—and who shall 
blame her?—that she could never, never, go to 
the ball, and meet this hero, in one of her old, 
shabby dresses. The’ “ Prince Charming” was 
no less than young Harold Thorneroft, | the owner 
of the splendid mansion on the hill) above their 
own humble, little farm, and possessor of miles 
and miles of arable land all around; the very 
richest proprietor’ in all the country-side. He 
had been left an orphan, when quite young, andy 
the property had been accumulating, till he was 
now, it was said, ‘three or four times,’ a mil- 
lionaire. It had been many years, however, 
since he had been here; for he had been first at 
school, then at college, and afterwards, travelling 
in Europe. No wonder, therefore, that the whole 
neigborhood was talking of his return, and of the 
fact that he was'to'make his first public appear- 
ance at the “ Social Ball.” 

In three days, with the help of “Peterson,” 
the dress was completed; and, when the eventful 
eyening came, it would haye been hard to find a 
prettier picture, than Kate presented, when she 
ran downstairs, for grandma and her parents to 


}see her. The softly-tinted silk, with the rare, 
old lace filling in the square neck, and falling 
from the dainty elbow-sleeyes, with bows of 
bright ribbon, formed a costume, not only rare, 
but vastly becoming; indeed, it was the admira- 
tion of all who saw it, at the ball. It even caused 
Miss Tattle to exclaim, maliciously, “ that, forthe 
life of her, she couldn’t see how those Germaines 
could dress that girl so; her father must haye 
broke with a full pocket.’ 

‘Germaine, did you say?” asked a gentle- 
man, who overheard her, none less than ‘ Prince 
Charming,’ himself. . ‘Is it possible that preity 
girl is a granddaughter of old Colonel Germaine? 
The Germaines used to lead society, in the city, 
when I was a child; I have often heard my 
mother’ talkjof them. The very same, you say? 
J was about to-ask somebody to introduce me to 
that little beauty; and now, I am more anxious 
than eyer.. What a high-bred face she has. She 
looks as if she had walked out of a picture. Her 
dress is absoluiely bewitching.” 

Whiy should we lengthen out our story? What 
grandma had said in jest, came to pass in real 
carnest. ‘Prince Charming’? fell in love with 
our © Cinderella,” before he finished dancing the 
first dance’ with her, and before many months 
came around, Kate wis: his petted bride, and 
mistress of that fine, old, almost palatial man- 
sion, ‘ Thorneroft Hall.” 

“Oh, darling,” said grandma, as she kissed 
Kate, the first time they met, after the happy pair 
had returned from their wedding-trip, ‘I-always. 
knew you deserved to be happy, for no one was so 
good: and,” holding her at arm’s length, and 
surveying her critically, ‘few are as beautiful. 

don’t wonder Harold fell in love with you.” 

« But, grandma, dear,’’ whispered Kate, with 
anarch smile. ‘It wasn’t beauty alone; it was 
your gray silk; and the pattern we got from 
‘Peterson.’ You know you said that a pretty 
dress is half the battle.” 
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Swayrne around, and down, and up, 
And under the leaves adancing, 

Shines out the yéllow buttercup, 
Like gold in the suna-glancing. 


The dandelion, too, is ont, 
Dotting the fields all over; 

‘And here ind'thero, and roundabout, 
Nestles the tri-leafed clover. 


And overhead, the apple-trees 
‘Are nodding their blossoms fair; 


Pale, and pink, and red, in the breeze 
‘They flaunt the coldrs they wear. 


The bird is calling to her mate, 
While building her little nest ; 

Ho sings his song with a musical prate, 
A gay heart under his vest. 


O little brown bird, do you not fear 
To be late, if you sit and sing? 

Look at the signs, the summer fs near, 
We are bidding adieu to the spring, 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. way, though he must haye, known that she was 
Dunine the, illness of Mrs. Hastings, and the | siding by the window? Formerly, when the 
events that followed it, aunt Hannah Smith had, > snow was deep, and that road took him out of the 
by degrees, changed her residence ; and, while } way, he was always driving back and forth, 
her room in the wing of the shoemaker’s house stopping for a minute’s chat with her father, or, 
still retained some lumbering articles of useful-/ at the worst, throwing a random kiss from his 
ness, made her home almost entirely in the min- ; hand, as he hurried past. 
ister’s house, where her quiet devotion to his’ But now, he never came that way, or paused 
welfare, and gentle affection for, Lucy, greatly ‘for a glance, if he did; though Wheeler's Hol- 
softened the desolation that death had Jeft around low was always. considered loveliest spot for 
them, When Lord.Oram receiyed the hurt which 5 twenty miles around, in the spring time. 
made her presence necessary at the Wheeler } In a little while, the lilac bushes would be all 
mansion, the loss of her gentle ways and calm / in bloom; the grapevine on the porch would be 
cheerfulness was severely felt by the two mourn- } coyered with pinkish, purple buds, and filling 
ers; and her visits, when she could steal an hour ; the whole house with fragrance; and all along 
from the sick ‘chamber, were always welcome, | under the windows, snow-drops and crocuses 
like to father and child. But, somehow, the } would be springing up, just as they had last 
even tranquility that made her presence so de-} year, when he had ,asked for the first one that 
sirable in a house of mourning, had given way to { made its appearance, and carried it away in his 
@ certain, restlessness, which, no one had ever ; bosom. 
seen in her before: Some anxiety, deeper than} Would he ever care for those blossoms again? 
that which comes from the care of a recoyering : Yesterday, she'had found a snow-drop, peeping 
patient, seemed to have settled.upon her, tap through a tuft. of Jong, slender shoots, in a 

The minister, was not so. much occupied with } little hollow, made by the dropping leaves; and 
his own grief, that he failed to observe this, in } the tiny;bud: that lay down there, like a pearl, 
his old friend; for such, the woman really was: } had brought tears to her eyes, 

The better education, and.a wider knowledge of} Why? : 

the world, than was igeneral to the women of his The girl asked this question of herself, and 
society, had always made her more companion- { strove to think that it was because of a remem- 
able, in that household, than any of the more § brance that her mother ,had loved the little 
prosperous members of his congregation. blossom, better than anything; but then, know- 

Lucy, too, felt the loss of this faithful friend, ; ing in her heart, that this was not all, she shook 
just at this time, with great force; for, added to {her head, in sad self-reproach, and dared not 
the deep heart-mourning, which followed a be- { question her;soul. further. During these early 
xeayement that. seemed: to sweep every. bright ‘ spring, days, the girl would bring her work to 
thing from her path, this;fair girk wassbeset with } the window, and lookout upon the road, wist- 
troubles so, strange, so perplexing to her inexpe- } fully, now and then. Tf she heard \the sound of 
rience; that her, young heart.ached for the sym- } hoofs or wheels, the blood would come softly into 
pathy of some friend, who might explain to her } her face, and a glow/of expectation dawned in 
the perpetual unrest. that filled her days with } her eyes, only/to die out slowly, as a team came 
disquietude, and her nights-with strange dreams. } in sight, or a strange buggy swept by. 

Why had Dr, Gould so resolutely abandoned Lucy, was very much alone, in these days; for 
the house? Was it only in sickness, that, he i the minister got invitations to preach at different 
cared to visit her father, or regard her as an ob- } places on that circuit, now and then, to which 
ject of interest? Why was it that he drove by ‘the regular, trayeling preacher was obliged to 
the house, looking straight before him, without } leave off days, to:be filled somehow. + 


once checking his horse or turning a glance that ! . Thus it happened that Lucy Hastings was some- 
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times left alone, while aunt Hannah was at the old } 
mansion, and had plenty of time for such thoughts | 
as I have described ; strange, restless thoughts, } 
that, as yet, she did not fully comprehend: 

But one day there came a slow click at the 
gate, as if a latch were cautiously raised, and { 
then directly after, a footstep. 

Lucy’s heart gave a fluttering leap; she looked 
up, and saw Count Var coming toward the front- 
door. How handsome the man was—with what } 
graceful ease he came up the walk. i 

Lucy held her breath; for’ a sort. of weird ; 
fascination surrounded this man, which held her } 
in thrall, As birds flutter nearer and nearer to / 
a serpent, of which they are in deadly fear, she i 
arose, and let the man in, pale, but half smiling. H 

The man looked earnestly in her face, and a 
slow, sweet smile stole over his own. 

“Tfelt that you were dlone,” he said, reaching 
forth bis hand, in which hers dropped, un-} 
resisting, though he could feel it quiver, like a 
bird longing to escape, ‘and thought—am I to} 
blame for it?—that you might be expecting me.” | 

“Expecting you ?” said the girl, with a vague, 
puzzled look. ‘No, I was thinking, wishing— 
but not expecting you, Count Var—how could 1?” 





“How could you help it—more than I could 
help coming? Such impulses are only made 
irresistible, by perfect sympathy.” 

The man bent his splendid eyes on her, as he 
spoke; eyes full of passionate light, such as 
startled, while it bewildered the girl. Yet, it 
was only for 2 moment; one glance upward, and 
her eyes fell; her cheek burned; and, with a 
quick instinct of self-protection, she drew her 
hand from his clasp. 

“T thouglit—I thought it might have been my 
father,” she said, looking around, as if hesitating | 
to invite him in. 

“But you are not sorry,” he said, with! 
caressing gentleness; and, drawing her hand ; 
back into his clasp, he led her to the room she { 
had just left.' >! 

Now, there was nothing to startle the girl in, 
this. She scarcely felt ‘more isolated in that 
house, than she might have been if standing with 
this man, out of doors, in the broad light of day: 

In that neighborhood, there was so little to 
fear, that all'thought of self-protection, either of ; 
person or property, seemed superfluous. There } 
probably was not, in all Wheeler's Hollow, an 
outer door locked, or ‘a window barred, night! or 
day, from one year's end to another. Indeed, / 
among the neighbors, bells had not yet been 
introduced into Wheeler’s Hollow, and knockers 
were considered as ornaments to the best ee 
door, which strangers only were expected to use. } 
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The men and women of that little community, let 
themselves into their friends’ houses, by a simple 
lift of the latch, sometimes preceded by a light 
tap of the hand/against'the door; but that was 
considered as rather too ceremonious, for good 
neighborship. 

There was no reason, in Lucy’s mind, why she 
should hesitate to receive the man alone, in her 
father’s house; but his presence disturbed her. 
There was sort of fascination in it, which both 
charmed and repulsed her. 

“Will you be sorry ?”’ he said, with an intona- 
tion of sadness in his Voice—« will you be sorry, 
if I tell you that this is » farewell?” 

“That Gs always a sad word,” answered the 
girl, with more tranquility than her visitor 
looked for. 

“And we may never meet again,’ he con- 
tinued, with a faint accent of reproach in his 
voice. “The weeks that we have spent here, 
haye been so pleasant, notwithstanding my 
friend’s misfortune, that I, at Teast, shall leave 
the place with regret; more than you will, 
perhaps, understand.” 

Lucy did not know how to answer. She felt 
that his eyes were upon her, and that they 
expressed a meaning stronger than his words, 

“You will’ not say, that I shall be’ missed or 
regretted ?”” 

“We have so few friends, whom my father can 
converse with, as he does with you. When you 
go away, it will be a great loss to him.” 

“ But nothing 'to you?” 

“The Joss of a ‘single pleasure to him, is 
always a pain to me,” answered the girl, lifting 
her eyes, suddenly, and Var saw that they were 
beaming with affection. 

Perhaps, of all persons, the man who is most 


} ready to break all laws of social affection, holds 


their honest expression, in a woman, at its 
greatest value. This is an homage which vice is 
often forced to pay to virtue. This man’s taste 
was perfect as his selfishness. 

“How much would I give, that anyone could 
think of mé, with such holy love,” he said, half 
under his breith:'" “T had almost forgotten, that 
anything so near'to heaven could exist.” 

Lucy lifted her eyés to his face, with a look of 
gentle compassion. 

“You have no father or mother, then. Ah, 
that is a misfortune.” 

“T think, there is hardly anyone on earth, 
that thoroughly loves me.” 

Var spoke with absolute sadness, that touched 
Lucy to the heart. She reached out her hand, 
and Jaid it softly on his, as a child thus, uncon- 
sciously, expresses sympathy. 
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For his life, the man could not have grasped 
that hand; its touch, so natural and unconscious, 
thrilled him with a pure, sweet emotion, that 
swept back to his own innocent childhood. 

«There was a time,’ he said, ‘‘ when a creat- 
ure like you, even, might have—” 

We paused, abruptly. A sharp pang of memory 
cut his speech short. He drew his hand from 
her touch, sighing, heavily. All the fire and 
ardor, that had kindled his face, at first, had 
died out. He arose, and walked up and down 
the room, shaking off emotions so long buried in 
his nature, that they disturbed him like ghosts. 
At last, impatient of the good that still lingered 
about him, he came back to the window, and 
leaned over Lucy’s chair. The old, passionate 
craving, that had sent him to the house, grew 
strong upon him onee more, 

«Pell me,” he said, bending his head down, 
till his lips almost touched her hair, ‘‘haye you 
ever loved anyone, deeply, as you loye the good 
father, yet with a wilder, warmer, more restless 
feeling? Tell me this.’” 

Lucy did not answer. The question brought 
a sense of affright with it. Var saw her head 
droop, and that her cheeks were scarlet, THis 
eyes kindled, his face drooped lower, and his 
lips touched her hair. The girl was unconscious 
of this; for her heart was in a tumult of mingled 
distress and indignation, What right had he to 
question her so? Had he suspected—had he 
thought—” 

Meantime, Var was feasting his eyes upon her 
blushes. THis vanity was supreme, and the 
interpretation it gave, was all that he had come 
to seek. The girl loved him; there could be no, 
mistake in those lashes drooping on the scarlet 
cheeks, the soft quiver of distress that shook her 
hands, as she lifted them to her face. 

“Nh, you will not tell me. I can guess, that 
your father is not the only happy man on earth. 
There, now, child, look up. I had no right to 
abash you so.” 

Again, ho stooped so low, that his cheek lay, 
with a scarcely perceptible caress, on her head. 
She thought, that his hand had: touched her 
hair, as her father had done many a time, when 
he parted with her for the night; but it troubled 
her, that any other person should offer such 
caresses. ‘The hands dropped from her face, and 
lifting her head, with a dash of impatience, she 
saw, through the window, Doctor Gould, with his 
hand on the gate-latch, looking toward her. 








CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Count Var saw the intruder, also, and stood 
aside, when Lucy sprang to her feet, with a little 
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ery of surprise, and hurried to open the door. 
When Gould saw her standing on the threshold, 
he opened the gate, and came slowly up the path, 
very pale, and looking stern as granite; a severe 
contrast to the young creature, who waited for 
him, in a confusion of anxiety and delight, her 
eyes shining, her cheeks aglow, yet with an 
abashed look of the countenance, as if she did 
not quite know how to receive him, 

«Qh, doctor,” she said, half-timidly, reaching 
forth her hand. ‘We thought you were never 
coming again; father hag missed you s0.’” 

“Your father is very kind; but I trust he has 
not suffered from my absence. Is he in?” 

Incy’s countenance fell. She felt a. little 
; choking of the throat, and put up her hands. 

«No, he is not at home, just now.” 
«An!? 
With this significant, almost bitter exclama- 
tion, Gould was about to retreat from the door- 
; step; but there was a look of appeal in the girl's 
eyes, that changed the impulse; especially, as 
Var came from the family-room, just then, with 
‘his hat in his hand, as if about to take leaye. 
«You will wait,” said Luey, reassured by this 
sign of departure, and speaking in a low tone to 
Gould. ‘It is so long since we haye seen you.” 
«Yes, I will wait.” 
Gould passed Var, with a stiff bow of recogni- 
} tion, as he passed into the entry, which the count 








3 returned, carelessly, and went out, with a smile 


on his lips. 
“] haye disturbed you,” said the doctor, 
following the man with his angry eyes. 
} ««No, no,’’ answered Lucy, breathlessly. 

«And driyen your visitor away.’ 

“No; father was not at home, so it made no 
difference.”’ 

«We must like your father yery much.” 

“Oh, yes. Who could help it?” 

And comes often,”’ 

“Yes—that is, pretty often, He has seen so 
much, and knows everything. Father likes to 
talk with him. It is like traveling over strange 
countries, he says, and reading books that will 
always be beyond his reach.” 

« And, of course, these things haye their charm 
foryou?” 

“Yes, their talk leads my. thoughts away from 
home, which is yery lonesome now.” 

«« And this is all?” 

«What else should there be? Sometimes, I 
think it a little unfortunate, that my father 
reads so much, and knows more than our 
neighbors; it makes him crave the society of 
people who like study as he does.” 

“Like this foreign count, for instance.” 
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“Yes; for he is wonderfully pleasant, and tells Lucy threw up her hand, as if to dash aside 
us a thousand things, that we can never Know, } the picture Gould was so vividly drawing. Her 
except from hearsay ; but that will be over now, | breath came rapidly; her eyes flashed. 
for he'is going away.” “No, no—a thousand times no! He never did 

“Going away. Oh, yes, T should think it { thatnever—never! Do you think T should not 
about time. “Oram his been well enough to} have known? It was the touch of his hand on 
travel, these three weeks ; but there seems to be! my head; my father has done the same thing, a 
no haste anywhere. $0 they ‘are really going?” | thousand times, and it did not seem strange.” 

“Count Var told me $0.” “Then, why were you blushing, even to the 

“And I broke in upon your last interview. } very hands, that trembled, while they locked in 
No wonder it was a tender one.’’ your face? Why did this man smile down upon 

“X tender one? Oh, doctor, what do you { all this agitation, so triumphantly ?”” 
mean ?”” y “T do not know. How can I tell? He had no 

“T simply allude to the picture that I saw } right to be glad—no rightin the world, to question 
through the window, where you and this for-} me till the blood came into my face, as you say 
cigner were charmingly grouped together, as; it did. Me hurt me; he made me yery angry 
lovers might have been.” with his questions. Such things may be done by 

“ As lovers? Doctor Gould, this is cruel |’? girls, in that other world you talk of; but I do 

The girl was in earnest, now. Her eyes § not see how ladies can bear it. I could not 8 
flashed; her pretty mouth took a proud curve, | and that was all you saw, Doctor Gould, and all 
She seemed to grow taller, in her swift resentment. | there was to see, L—I—” 

Gould smiled, bitterly. Here, Lucy broke down, utterly; dropped into 

“Ts the truth cruel? A man must believe his | @ chair, and burst into a passionate fit of crying. 
own eyesight.” Tam afraid Doctor Gould did not behave much 

“THis own eyesight? Well, sir, what did you better fhan his handsome predecessor had done; 
see?” but a repentant look came into his face; he-knelt 

“This: A girl, who has seemed to me pure} down by her sido, and’got up again, quite ashamed 
as the first breath of spring, and bright as its | of himself; bent over her, and ruffled her bright 
flower: hair, with some awkward attempts to pat her on 
the head. Lucy's sobs came quicker and faster, 
after these attempts. When he laid his hand 
such love as few young creatures ever get. Held} upon her shoulder, all the slender neck turned 
in reverence, and hedged in with affection, | crimson, and she shook him off, angrily. He 
because of the goodness of her futher, she z was tormenting her worse than the count had 








; kept so far out of the world, that she 
scarcely seemed a part of it; but lived in her own 
home, loving everything in it, and taking back 


content with those who had watched her grow up { dono, und a thousand times more awkwardly, 
from childhood, willing to stay among them, } having the feelings of a culprit. 

always, as her parents had done—a—but this is “ What questions did this man dare to ask?” he 
absurd. TI should have known that this state of} said, “and why did they distress you ?” 

things could not last. You ask what IT haye seen, } “TL think some men dare to ask anything,’ was 
Lucy Hastings. Well, I jill tell you: a girl, } the impatient reply. 

that three months ago, I would have sworn, was; ‘But Tam not one of them; only a neighbor 
above all the common influences of femuale } and friend, who would not pain you for the world.” 
vanity, turning from her old friends, and giving The girl lifted her head, and glanced at him, 
herself up to the flattery, and, it may be, deeper { through her tears. 

influences, of a man who comes to her from } “Tf you will not tell me what Count Var was 
another world; one, of a class, that no honest, saying, when he hent over you so familiarly, you 
American Woman would yeceive, without full { will not hesitate to let your father know,” suid 
assurance of his worth, That man and that } Gould. 

girl, T saw, only lalfan-hour ago, grouped | ‘My father!” cried the girl, with a startled 
behind an uncuriained window, quite alone, and : look. ‘No, no, why should I tell anyone? It 
supposing themselyes entirely unobserved. Her ; was nothing. He only wanted to know—” 

face was flushed, as if with some unusual ex-{ “Well?” 

citement, which cven two uplifted hands could; “ Only this: He wanted to know if I had ever 
not conceal, She was evidently trembling, from { loved anyone better than my own father; differ- 
head to foot. He was ‘bending oyer her, s0 i ently, he said, but better.”’ 

closely that his face touched her hair, on which “And you answered lim?’ questioned Gould, 
he was raining kisses,” } in a low, hesitating voice, R 
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« Answered him? No. How could 1?” The girl laughed, lightly, as a bird sings. 
Here, a flood of hot crimson swept the girl’s “Win me? Ido not believe Count Var ever 
face, and she half rose from her chair, as if} thought of it. A pretty countess I should make. 
prompted to escape from the’ strange look, with Don't you think so?” 
which Gould regarded her. ; Gould set his teeth together. He had never 
‘Youcould notanswer? The count was, doubt-$ dreamed that this handsome stranger had, for 
less, satisfied with that. He went out smiling.” ; a moment, thought of sharing his title with this 
“Did he? I could not tell. You were at the } fair girl. British, even Continental noblemen, 
gate, and I forgot all about him.” do not, as a general thing, come to this country, 
“You forgot all about him?” in order to barter their titles for penniless beauty. 
There was a sudden inflection of joy, in the } But he would not, for the world, have explained 
young man’s voice; a lighting up of the whole i all this to the object of his love; and the joy of 
countenance, that sent a timid smile through b the moment was far too vivid, for more than a 





Lucy’s tears. momentary thought on the unpleasant subject, 
+ Tt was so long since you had been here,” she } though it had been enough to make him spring to 
said. his feet, on the first presentation. 
«And you missed me?” «You shall be no one’s countess—but my own 


“How could help it? You had been so good } sweet wife, one of these days,” he said, bending 
to us, and my poor mother thought so much of } over the chair Lucy occupied, much as Var had 


you.” done; and, like him, was tempted to touch her 
“«Tuey!* hair with his lips. 
“Did you speak, Doctor Gould ?”” Lucy threw her head back, with a little, 
«When Var took that—that—unwarrantable / reproving laugh; for, there was no mistaking 
liberty, why could yon not answer him?” the touch of those lips, for a good-night blessing. . 
« Because—because he “had no right, and—and | She blushed rosily when the distinction was thus 
—I had nothing to say.” forced upon her, and would haye withdrawn to 


‘Neither have I a right; but tell me, child, } the window; but he followed her there; and, for 
will it make you very angry, if I ask the same {an hour, those two young people wandered into 
question ?”” the spring-time of Love's Paradise; talking its 

“You, you?” language, as birds sing, with a sweet, beautiful 

“Tt is rash, almost dishonorable, to say this; } meaning, which they alone can understand. 
but Tlove you dearly; so dearly, that the thought } This love-language, like the bird-songs, gives forth 
of secing you approached by another, is more than 3 only vague sounds to the common ear; but it is 
Tecan endure. ‘Tell me, girl, tell me!’ the very melody of souls, sweet and eloquent, 

We took her hands in his; he bent down, and } according to the depth of feeling which language» 
searched her face, with impatient fondness. She 5 tries to express, but never can. Therefore, leti 
could not lift her eyes to his, but he felt her Sno one criticise the talk of lovers, and call’it 
hands tremble, and raised them to his lips. trivial, till some new force of words is found,. 

“You do love me. It was this sweet secret, } into which feelings can be coined perfectly:. 
that you would not tell to that stranger. How i Well, these two stood together, by the-window,. 
dare he ask it? You have been loving me, all} through which that dying mother had looked,. 
the time, as I have loved you?” when it rattled in the wind, and snow was: 

tYieg, drifted against it, and saw only a gorgeous:sun— 

This was all Lucy said; but a world of joy 3 set, flooding the distant woods; trees budding” 
sparkled through the tears, that had ceased to 3 into leaf; a faint glow of opening: blossoms in- 
fall, but still trembled in her eyes. the hedgerows; and, in a pebbly gutter, worn by 

Gould sank upon one knee; not that he meant } the dropping eaves, what seemed a handful’ of. 
to play the hero, but because that position } living gold- 
brought his face on a level with hers, and he This was only a tuft of crocuses, that: seemed” 
longed to read all the sweet lovelight revealed } to have blossomed all at once; but, Lucy re- 
there. . j membered how wistfully she had watched the 

«You will wait for me? I haye got to work } buds that morning, and wondered if the mam) iby 
hard, and earn a right to you. I never meant to } her side would ever care to gather them again. 
say all this, till I could ask you, then and there, 














to be my wife; but this strange man has taught CHAPTER XXIX. 
me how great my loss would be, if another should Cocust Var was well pleased with his visit to 
win you.” Wheeler’s Hollow, and sauntered back to the old 
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mansion, leisurely, like a man absolutely content | not this fair girl the woman I was in search 
with the state of his affairs. Now and then, he jof. I would haye given up all the old life, 
would stop by the wayside, and examine the } willingly, for her?” 
turf, as if anxious to prolong a stroll that was} “ All the old life.” 
full of delight to him, by a search for wild Count Var did not reflect on the impossibility 
flowers, that had not, as yet, made an appearance } that lay in his words. It is the curse of evil, 
in the young grass. Sometimes, he would diverge } that no man eyer yet had the power to obliterate 
into the edge of the woods, and, seating himself} one act from the past, or say what control it will 
on some fallen log, softly beat the great, velvet | haye in the future. Each act, according to its 
cushions of moss, that carpeted the rocks all } kind, must liye with us forever, either as a sweet 
around him, with the point of his slender cane. } or bitter remembrance; even if it has no deeper 
All this time, the man was thinking over the ) influence on human destiny than that. The past 
interview with Lucy, that, to his satisfied vanity, } alone holds the inevitable. 
seemed like one of his many triumphs among} “Yet,” this man said to himself, “with this 
women. } fair girl, in all her pure loveliness, with the 
“T came near making a mistake,” he thought, } wealth in my reach, if she were endowed like the 
smiling down upon the moss he was beating with ; other, I could once again take my place in the 
such gentle touches. For one instant, the charm } world, and—and—” 
of her sweet innocence made me forget myself, ;} Here, Var broke off, with an impassioned dash 
and I almost startled -her. Upon my soul, it is } of his cane upon the moss, tearing it up from 
well worth coming across the ocean, to find any-}the rock which it cushioned, in emerald frag- 
thing in womankind so exquisitely pure. I had | ments. 
almost forgotten the charm a genuine blush } “Why could not this one have had the money ?”” 
possesses. How beautiful she was—how sweetly ' he said, aloud, ‘it would have been Paradise for 
confiding. The rude grasp that I made at her} me; but fate has always been cross-grained, 
seoret, was like pulling up a flower by the roots. | when I needed her help most.” 
I absolutely shrank away from myself, when she | As he passed into the street again, Var met the 
took fright and trembled so. Itis well I stopped } minister, mounted on a neighbor’s horse, with a 
there, for the girl is timid as she is beautiful, | valise, of rusty leather, strapped to the back of 
and must not be alarmed. Her best, kindest, his saddle. It was Monday; he had been 
and most sympathizing friend. That is my role, | preaching fifteen miles away, and, not being 
very carefully acted, till my antique sweetheart } strong, rode wearily ; but drew the old horse up, 
curries out the romance of adopting her, in place 4 moment, and greeted Var with a kindly smile, 
of the daughter who has captured Oram. Imust} ‘I have just been at your house,” said the 
see to it that my adored does not change her } count, lifting his hat, as if the poor minister, 
mind, « thing she is unpleasantly apt to do, with | mounted there, had been a king. “It hus been 
everyone but myself, Jlere, she is resolute and }a pleasant walk; but I was much disappointed 
generous enough, ready to pour out her wealth } at not finding you at home; all the more, because 
at my feet, and kneel for me to take her with } we are about to leave the neighborhood.” 
it—as if she were not old enough to see whataj ‘Ah, I am sorry for that,” snid the minister, 
farce it is. Such devotion; the exquisite trust ; } with genuine regret. We shall miss you down 
the whole thing makes me loathe her, and almost pgonder,”” 
myself. It would be unendurable, if one were} “I should be glad to think so, Mr. Hastings ; 
forbidden to look forward for some compensation. | for my visits there are among the most pleasant 
If I could only fancy myself in loye, now, as ; memories I shall carry away with me.” 
Oram does; poor fellow, poor fellow !”” “But we shall feel your going most,’’ said the 
Just then, a pair of early robins came fluttering { minister, with a sigh. ‘It is not often, that men 
to the tree overhead, and filled its branches with } of your class settle down with us, even for a week ; 
bursis of love-music, so joyous and sweet that the : and when they do come, it seems hard to give them 
evil drift of the man’s thoughts went with it, and / up. We shall miss You—oh, yes, we are sure to 
a genuine smile arose to his lips. ‘feel the loss. My Lucy, most of all; for while 
“Yes, she loves me, the innocent creature, as} we talked, she loved to listen. Perhaps, you 
the birds love; and I am almost a boy again, j observed that.” 
when I think of it. Strange, strange, that this} A faint flush rose to Var’s face. Somewhere, 
demure, little witch should haye found the power jin the man’s nature, there was a conscience, 
to move me so. Why will it be, that feeling {after all, He shrank from speaking about 
and interest never go together? Why was ! Lucy, to her father, and simply bowed his head, 
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“Tf this is your last visit, perhaps you will} elder—but they advise patience and constant 
not mind, if I get off and walk on a piece. abet Those things she has had from the 
poor horse, here, will be glad to get rid of my } cradle up. The mother’s life was one prayer for 
weight; he is nearly tired out.” ee hiippiness ; and, though far less worthy, I 

Var waited, while the good man came down { bear her to the throne of grace morning and 
from his saddle, though he would rather have S evening, asking only a little more sunshine in 
passed on, Wastings slipped the bridle over his | her face; a little more youth, only; only that 
arm, and walked’ on, by the side of his friend, } my child may be herself again.” 
leading the horse, that ‘stumbled heavily afier{ The minister's voice was inexpressibly mourn- 
them. } ful; his eyes heavy with appealing sadness. Var 
‘Ag you are going away, and it isn’t likely ; did not lift his eyes from the earth. His heart 
that we may ever see exch other again, I should ; beat heavily, but the cool: intellect controlled it. 
like to say a few words about my daughter, and, { He was not 2 man to yielil to a touching look or 
if you would not think meé intrusive, perhaps, $a broken voice. On the contrary, he reasoned 
about yourself.” with himself, coolly, while the good man at his 

“Your daughter? Myself? Of course, of} side was struggling with emotion. 
course.” ; «Counsel mé,’’ repeated the minister. “You 

It'was not often that Var faltered; but the} have had wide experience; should be able to 
words of this trusting man took him by surprise. ; discover the needs of a human heart, and’ read, 

“Lucey, you see, is a sitigular girl, in ich in the character of my girl, that which will make 
respects, so unlike the people about here, that } her happier.” 
she really has no compinion, now that God has “But, the advice you ‘ask, may imply sacri- 
taken her mother.’ She has been taught many } fices,” said Var. 
things, that our neighbors never think of, and} “I haye so little to sacrifice, am myself so 
yyould not understand. Indeed, I think they | lonely and helpless, that it seems as if I had 
night blame the care Ihave taken of her educa-j-nothing to offer,” answered the minister, hope- 
tion. Do not smile, when I speak in this way, }lessly. “(My own, poor life, is about all that can 
of the little knowledge it has been in my power } be called my own, and that belongs to God. Ifit 
to give her; but, in a lifetime of study, one } were Ilis will to take it, in order that her happi- 
learns something, even without great teachers, } ness could be secured thereby, surely that shou'd 
and such things as a maiden should know of { be given up.” 
books and ideas, I have taught Lucy. Wave T “ But, that would rather complete her misery,” 
been unwise in this? You are learned, and have { said Var, smitten with a fecling of compassion, 
seen the world, of which we have only read; tell / that made him hesitate to speak out. 
me, have I been doing my girl an injury, when I “True—true ; but, beyond that, what is left?” 
taught her to think above her class? Her mother “The young lady, herself,’ replied Var, in a 
was of a higher order, perhaps yoy know, and, } low voice. 
it is possible, she had a little pride in it.” ‘ “My child!” 

“She might justly be proud of a child like These words came out with a cry of pain, that 

your daugliter,” suid Var, restraining his speech } made even that cold-blooded adviser start and 
to this commonplace praise. ‘I have never met ; look up. 
a more lovely—I should say, more worthy—j{ The minister’s face was white as marble; the 
young person; but it is easy to sce that her posi- ' features seemed to grow smaller and lock them- 
tion in this place must be one of utter loneli-} selves; in the depths of his eyes lay the gloom 
ness.” of sudden pain. 

“Still,” said the minister, with touching hu- “She is, here, surrounded with friends, yet, 
mility, “I have done my best to get well of that } quite alone, as you have said. The good people, 
sickness, and brighten up her home. -Old Han-{ who have been kept somewhat aloof by the re- 
nah will come to live with us. She is not an finement of her mother, may be kind, but they 
ignorant woman, by.any means, and the kindest ; have no more sympathy with her gentler nature 
creature that ever lived; but I can see that my ‘than absolute strangers. She has the command 
girl droops. You would not know her to be the | of few books, and those few come under the su- 
same bright, cheerful, young thing that she was } pervision of persons who look upon all reading 
‘before her mother died. ‘ell me, before you } that they cannot understand as a sin, to be con- 
jeave us, what can I do? How can I bring a} demned. In her little world, she has only— 
little happiness back to my child? T have taken} only—” 
counsel of the members—even of the presiding; ‘‘Only a weary, broken-down father, who 
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chills her youth by the gloom of his presence. { I have not eyen found it necessary to shake 
A father who would think death a blessing, if} the tree.” 
that could make her happy!’ ~ ageii? 
“Tf your daughter could leave this place, for 
which fe eae and natural ability has un- CHAPTER XXX. / 
fitted her—if she could be thrown into society,} Veny different from these thoughts were the 
cultured, like herself, the bloom of life would re- ; feelings that Mr. Hastings experienced, on his 
turn to her. Let her go out from this intellectual | way home. Eyer since the death of his wife, the 
desert, and merge in the world, for which all the } dread of a separation from his child had haunted 
enterprise and romance of her nature pines, in} him. In the very depths of his grief, Mrs. 
unconscious bondage, and one of the finest char- | Farnsworth had spoken of this, as the course her 
acters I have eyer seen will develop itself, This ‘ munificence might take. Keener anguish had 
needs resolution, and, what I see now, must} dulled the effect then; but, more than once, that 
prove a painful sacrifice.’ lady had alluded to the arrangement as quite 
The minister did not speak, but stood in the | settled, and a matier of course, when the poor 
middle of the highway, directly in front of his | man was too weak for protest, or explanation, 
horse, that stopped, patiently, glad of so much Since the donation party, Mrs. Farnsworth 
rest. One piteous look of repronch he cast on; had been too pleasantly occupied with her own 
the man who thus quietly advised him to give up | affairs for much thought of anything else, and 
everything left to him in life; then he moved! seemed to have dropped all interest, in the girl; 
slowly on. } but now, the advice which Count Var had given, 
“Remember, I do not urge this course,” said} with such apparent good faith, fell upon the poor 
Var, following him. ‘You asked my opinion; i father with double force, and a struggle com- 
that is all.” menced, that made the heart in his bosom faint 
“Yes, I asked it; and am thankful; forgive } with apprehension. Lucy would not. leave him 
me. But, I am not quite myself. Farewell, ; of her own will; he knew that well enough ; but, 
Count Var. I do not feel quite strong enough to} his love for her was so deep and tender, that it 
walk much farther.’ { might call upon him to urge a course that must 
The minister held out one hand, as he spoke, } lead to a separation, If her happiness depended 
Var took itin his. The icy touch chilled him a! on it—if her mother had so arranged the girl's 
little. i future, on her death-bed, his duty was that of self- 
“Do not let my advice disiress you so. Tt is} nbnegation, notwithstanding, the dreary loneli- 
but that of one person, and wiser men may think } ness of life, which would be to him after that. 
differently,” he said. ; So, with a heavy heart, that seemed as if it 
There was no answer. Mr. Hastings Jaid: both } would ache forever, the minister rode up to his 
hands on the saddle, and, after falling back once’? house, let himself down from the saddle, and 
or twice, lifted himself into it. Then the old ; stood awhile, leaning on the gate, dreading to see 
horse went on, bearing a weary, weary load of } his daughtef’s face ; for, he remembered, with a 
sorrow down to the old brown house. i pang, how sad it had been. when he went away. 
Var watched the unhappy man, till a turn of; . All at once, the door was flung open, and Lucy 
the road bore him out of sight. Then he moved {stood on the threshold, radiant as the spring; 
away, muttering to himself. } veiled her eyes from the sunshine, a moment, to 
* The poor old fellow takes my advice sadly to} make sure that it was, indeed, himself; she came 
heart. What cunning spirit tempted him to ask } down the door-yard path, with both hands held 
it, T wonder? Well, let the prompting be good } out. 
or evil, no one can say that every word I uttered} «Qh, you have come; at, last, father. What a 
‘was ‘not that which the most disinterested man} heautifal day it is, and you have had such a fine, 
on earth would conscientiously haye given. Even Hong ride. Of course, the old horse has given 
his own presiding eldef could find no fault with | you plenty of time to see everything, as you 
it. Is it my fault, if honest advice works ac-| came along. Are the trees all in bud, out yonder? 
cording to my wishes? It will lift that fair crea-| It seems to me as if they had all burst into leaf, 
ture out of all her vulgar surroundings—remove | since morning. It was cloudy, then, and I was 
her from the influence of this young doctor, ye afraid you would haye to ride home in the rain; 
is madly in love with her, or I mistake the | but the clearing off was worth it all.” 
symptoms—and will place her under a: roof of { Lucy said all this, rapidly, as happy girls will 
which I shall be master. Upon my word, this { heap up words, when their hearts are full; and 
is like haying ripe fruit drop into one’s mouth. | when she came to the gate, instead of opening it, 
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“T have often heard my mother say, that the 




















she lifted herself up, and kissed her father over 
the pickets, exclaiming: greatest happiness of her life, was in making a 

“Oh, father, it is so pleasant to have you home, comfortable home for her family,’ continued 
again. Come in; comein: Wea is all ready inp Tuey. 

The troubled face of the minister lighted up, at A great wave of troubled tenderness came 
the first sound of that welcoming voice.’ All his { oyer the minister’s face, as his daughter said 
weariness was forgotten; he allowed the girl to i this. His eyelids drooped downward, that she 
lead him through the gat, and cling to his arm, ; might not see that tears were gathering under 
all the way up to the open door. them. 

“Did you give them a splendid sermon? But | “Your mother had no world beyond her 
of course, you did. And were the brethren glad ' home. No ambition disturbed her love for it,” 
to see you? Just as if it were possible they ‘he said, in a soft, broken voice. Such women do 
shouldn’t be. The sisters, too, they always take | exist—sometimes, under many trials.” 
good care of you—but come in, now, and tell me “What are trials,” questioned Lucy, with all 

3 





if any of them ever set out a nicer’tea than this. the faith of newborn love, ‘‘that fail to strike us 
Let me dust your clothes a little, then come in.” through someone that we love?” 

Lucy did not dream of the load her sweet «Loneliness, to'some women; want of intellec- 
cheerfulness lifted from the weary father’s heart. | tual opportunities, bafiled desires,’ said the 
Never since the mother left them, had he seen } minister, thinking to search his daughter's 
the lovely face of her child so full of sunshine, so , heart, and learn if her late depression had 
exquisitely happy. He was a graye man, { sprung from any of these things. 
naturally; but when she came close to him, } «“ But—but, of course, I cannot know much 
wielding the little brush-broom, he took her } about it. Still, I haye often heard Aer say, that 
smiling face between his hands, and kissed her } great loye, in a woman, has but one ambition, 
on the forehead. that of making its object happy.” 

«God bless'thee! Oh, my child,” he said, in; The minister arose from his chair, inspired 
a spirit of tender devotion, which gave a scriptu- with courage, to search for the worst. 


yal solemnity to his words. “This is, indeed, a “Would that be enough for you, my child?” 

happy welcome home.’’ he questioned, laying his hand on her head. 
“But you looked so tired, at first, futher.” “Tt was enough for her, father.’’ 
«Yes, I had been thinking, on the way—” “But, your mother had many trials, that I, 
« And are hungry—so am I—so am I—come, perhaps, might haye spared her.” 

now, or everything will be getting cold.” “But, you gave her the greatest blessing of 


‘The two went into the house together, and sat } all; that of complete love.’ 
down by the little, round table, drawn close to ; “And you would be content, so?” 
the window, where they could see ull the tender } «Yes, father.’” 
green things, coming up inthe yard, and the elm} “* What—with the old father, always?” 


branches, heayy with buds, swaying to and fro, } ‘The girl faltered ; a flood of crimson swept her 
in the soft wind. { face ; but she answered, after a moment, with 

«here, now,” said Lucy, breaking a short- ; prompt decision. Be 
cake, warm from the hearth, placing a golden; ‘‘ Yes, father; you and I have no need of sepa- 


fragment, triumphantly, on her father's plate. | ration. We will always live together.” 

“ Aunt Hannah taught me how to make it, and} Lucey was about to say more, for her heart. was 

she thinks that I shall become a first-rate house- i full; but the minister, who had been in no posi- 

keeper, by-and-bye.” {tion to see her confusion, turned, quietly, and 
‘The minister did not touch his portion of the ; went out of the room. 

Bae ey sat looking at the girl, with F ae Ms aes cae he uiRy he 

pathetic earnestness. nad left the table so abruptly, and opened an 
“Would you be content with that?? he | inner room-door, in search of him, it was closed 

questioned; so anxiously, that Lucy became V agains with reverent stillness; for the minister 

serious, at once, } was on his knees, both hands shrouded his face, 
“Content? Why not? If a woman cannot jand she knew, by the motion of his shoulders, 

find happiness at home, where else is she to look } that a passion of tears was shaking him—grate- 

for it?” H ful tears, it seemed to her; for, with them, came 
+: Ah, indeed !”” {low murmurs of thanksgiving, as if some great 
The minister gave a deep sigh, which was one {trouble had been swept from his life. 

of infinite relief. [vo BE contINvED.] 
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No. 1. 


No. 1—Is the latest. novelty for a short costume. ; a border of plaid or striped goods, is easily put 


The material is bunting, nun’s veiling, or bordered upon any plain material. The skirt is trimmed 


satine. Our model is of bordered material, but { with four kilt-plaited flounces, quarter of a yard 
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deep, put on to overlap each other. The bodice § stripe or plaid for) bordering. The bordered 
is gathered in front, and has a deep-plaited } goods makes the least expensive dress, and, at 
basque into the waist, finished by a belt of the the same time, requires less labor in the making. 
stripe. In front, the bodice opens slightly at No. 2—Is a walking costume, of olive-green 
camel’s-hair. Any dark color, seal-brown, nayy- 
blue, or dark-plum, would be equally effective, 
made after this model. The skirt has a deep- 
kilted flounce, reaching above the knee. The 
tunic is a simple, round overskirt, looped high 
at the sides, and cut in.a deep vandyke in front, 
the half-point at the sides. Six rows of narrow, 
black, hereules braid, ornaments the tunic. Our 
illustration shows how the braid is arranged on 
the points in front. The fullness at the back is 





the throat, and has a gathered collar, and small No. 4. 

revers of the striped material. The cuffs cor- 

respond. The back is gathered, and forms a } disposed of in irregular loopings. The jacket is 
Prineess tunic, arranged in large pouffs. Eighteen } a long coat, buttoned closely from the throat, the 
yards of single-width bordered goods, or nine { entire length. The only trimming is the braid, 
yards of double-fold material, with six yards of } put on in passementerie design, on each side. 
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Rows of braid form the oly and ornament: the 
collar. Nine yards of double-width goods, and 
two and a-half dozen yards of braid, one and a- 
half dozen buttons, will be required for this 
costume, 

No. 8—Is only suitable for a street costume. 
It is made of light ladies’-cloth. It also has a 





No. 5. 


kilted skiri, the kilting reaching above the knee, 
where it is joined to the upper part of the skirt. 
Some have the kilting put on a foundation; but, 
in a cloth dress, it makes it rather heavy for 
comfort. The polonaise is cut in the Princess 
shape, simply corded or stitched on the edge. 
On the left side, near the front, it is looped with 
a large cord and tassels. The same ornaments 
the opposite side, only it is placed farther back. 
Very little fullness in the back of the polonaise. 
‘The cape, with capuchin hood, is adjustable, and 
worn at pleasure. It ties in front, with cord and 
tassel. A plaiting, placed under the cut-out points 
of the sleeve proper, forms the cuffs. Nine yards 
of cloth will be required. Of light ladies’-cloth, 
this costume is most useful for all seasons. For 
traveling, mountain, and seaside wear, it is almost 
indispensable. 

No. 4—Is a mourning costume, of black cash- 
mere, or Henrietta-cloth. Exactly in front, on 
the skirt, the deep flounce is laid in a treble box- 
plait, the plaits lying flat, like the back, which is 
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{seen Inthe engraving. The sides are plain. The 
} front drapery is arranged in deep folds, turning 
upwards, placed across the skirt, scarf-fashion, 
The back is in large poufls, The long jacket is 
tight-fitting, the back four hollow plaits. The 
edge of jacket, and edge of over-drapery, is 
finished with a piping of crape or corded silk. 
Turn-oyer collar; cuffs and pockets to correspond. 
A plain, round waist is made with this costume, 
to be worn in the house, and, under the jacket, 
for the street. ‘Ten to twelve yards of cashmere, 
and one yard of wide crape, or one and a-half of 
silk, for trimming, will be required. 

No. 5—Is the front and side view of a Mother 
Hubbard breakfast sacque. It is made of soft 
cashmere; any pretty color. The back is half- 
fitting, and the front is gathered at the throat; 
and, also, the sleeves, as seen in illustration. 
Loops, of narrow, satin ribbon, are the only trim- 
ming required. Some of these Mother Hubbard 
sacques and wrappers, are gathered both back 
and front. This, though, is the latest model. 








No. 6. 


No, 6—Is an out-door costume, for a girl of 
four years. The material is dark-blue cloth, 
flannel, or cashmere. The blouse-frock fastens 
tat the side, with pearl buttons, and terminates 
b with a box-plaiting, which forms the skirt. The 
‘pelt should be of leather, and of the natural 
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and tied with a bow of ribbon, same color as the 
belt. Buttons to match. ‘This model is also 
suitable for white piqué. 

No. 7—Is an ulsterette, for a girl of six to ten 
years, made of ery or brown mixed cloth. It is 





a 





No. 7. “No. 9 
i ii th terial 

eee See 2 ee aa ae on { double-breasted, and has adjustable cape and 
zi py. P Be hood. The hood is lined with satin to correspond, 

or cardinal red. Heavy cord and tassels confine 


the ulster at the waist. The cord is doubled, and 





No. 10. 


passed under loops, at ihe waist, to keep it in 
place, 

No. 8—Is a, stylish overcoat, for a boy of six 
years. It is of gray tweed, double-breasted, and 
with triple collars, all bound with braid. Cuffs, 
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pocket-flaps, and edge of overcoat, also bound ¢ Re ee ana together and plainly marked. 
é Z esi order. 

with braid. Large bone or wood buttons. spades Dress: Pain, ss... 
No. 9—Is a girl’s paletot, of water-proof tweed. = ee “with drapery and trimming, 

= lonaise, . . . 2 Swe . 
The frock should be of the same material. The Combination Walking Suits, 
garment is double-breasted, and fastens with $ Trimmed Skirts, .°. 


Watteau Wrapper, 2 2] ] 
horn buttons. ‘The collar may be of plush or } Plain or Gored Wrappers, | 


velvet, necording to the material used. Gan. ae a 5 
* ; “__with vests or skirts cut off, . 
No. 10—Is a new Pinafore, for a girl of two Overskirts, . . eedhcene : 


to four years. It may be made of gray linen, or } Talmas and Dolmans, 2. 
white nainsook. The bodice is cut square, and | Wen and Gecalereee yy 
trimmed down the front with buttons, and narrow CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
bands of dotted blue pereale stitched on, A fi 




















Saye ss Basques and Coats, stints 2 
ii ¥ - -35| Coats & Vests or Cut Skirts i 
broad band of the same is arranged around the | Skirts and Overalaetay 25|Wrappers,.. 25 
waist, and tied at the back. Narrow frill of! Polonaise: P PS = esetnronts, #4 Circulars a 
lace, or a Hamburg edge, finishes the pinafore at PAGANS ine eR 
the neck and armholes. Jackets, .. ._ SOU Eoatyeteers\. 
Pants, . 2... 1 | 20|Gents' Shirts, 
ere en Vests, . 2 60. 6 44 20) Wrappers, ¢ 
Ulsters, <i een 
LADIES' PATTERNS. In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number 


z | and month of Magazine, also No, of page or figure or any- 
Any style in this number will’ be sent by mail on receipt | hing definite, and also whether for lady or ehild. Address, 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. | Mra. M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This can be worked in beads and wool, on can- ? gray wool or silk. If netted, the lightest side in 
vas, for a cushion ; or will form a pretty tidy for ; thick darning, the next shade in « linen-stitch,”” 
a chair-back, if netted in square netting. that is, darning with two or four threads in each 
worked in beads, on canvas, the whitest part of j square, then crossing them, inthe same manner. 
the design should be in chalk beads, and the next ? The darkest. side left undarned. This design can 
shade in crystal ‘beads, and the dark sides in $ be used for a variety of purposes. 





POLONAISE PATTERN: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H,. MAY. 








We give here an illustration, showing the back } a very stylish and beautiful affair indeed. Folded 
and front of a polonaise, the newest one out, and jin with the number, we give a SuppLenent, 






























































i of the pieces somewhat crowds the Surrrement, 


containing the various pieces, full size, of which 
we give, on the next page, diminutive patterns 


this polonaise is made, As the great length of 
some of the parts compels us to turn them over of four of the pieces, to help understand it. 


at one end, and as, in addition to this, the number} The pattern, on the Supriement, consists of 
‘. (281) 





232 2 CROSS-STITCH DESIGN. 
five pieces. No. I. Hazy or Front. Here} a very important consideration. We predict that 
notice that the darts are marked for the bust, and } this will be the most popular costume this fall. 

one under the arm! No. I. Harr oF Back Anp i 
Siwe-Back combined. Observe, that both z 














and front, the patterns turn over at the dotted 
line, giving the length of the skirt of the polon- 
aise. No. III. Is tHe UPPER AND LOWER PARTS OF 
gus Steeve. No. IV. Haur or THe sMALL TURN- 
over Conuar. No. V. Hatr or tur Curr. 

A deep sailor collar, as seen in the engraving 
above, is sometimes worn with this polonaise; 
but it is not necessary to give a pattern for it: 
the collar can be worn, or omitted, at pleasure. 

The letters show how the pieces are to be put i 
together. The front of the polonaise is left open 
at the sides, and is crossed below the knee with } 
a knot of surah silk. It is buttoned from the { 
neck to the knot of silk, with small buttons. The } 
back seam is sewed as far as the notch below the } 
waist; then the left side of the skirt is taken up, 
and arranged in the large loop at the back, while 
the right side is plaited, and looped to fall ina 
point, as seen in the illustration. 

Our model is made of porcelain-blue cashmere, 
over a plaid surah silk skirt, of mixed colors. } 
The skirt has a kilt-plaited flounce, extending } 
above the knee. ‘The collar, cuffs, and knot on} 
the front of the skirt, are all of the plaid silk. 

We give the back and front view, in order to 
show how the drapery of the polonaise is arranged, 

















CROSS-STITCH DESIGN FOR ROSEBUDS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This rosebud design is suitable for working on 3 Good for a baby’s carriage-blanket; or it would 
fava canvas, in silk or wool. The dark shade is } make a lovely tidy, or a border for a scarf, table- 
done in green, the lighter one in red or pink. ; cover, toilet mats, ete. 


TRIMMING FOR SKIRT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 























This is for rimming a silk or cashmere skirt, } ing pouffs, with the lower edge left for the ruffle, 
four rows of gathering on the under side, form-} at the bottom of the skirt, 





BORDER FOR CURTAINS. 





NE WEAVER. 





BY MRS. J4 





In the front of the number, we give a new and : over with silks. to match. The branches, stems, 
particularly chaste design for a border for a cur-} and veinings may be painted. The soutache or 


tain. The foundation of this border may be} braid should be of the same color; but a darker 
either cloth, satin, or plush. The design is} shade, than the groundwork. There are, it will 
formed with applications of cretonne, of satin-} be seen, two oyals, each of a different pattern; 
stitch embroidery and braid. The cretonne } these are to be repeated, however, indefinitely. 
appliqués represent rosebuds and pansies, with ; The braiding pattern between the ovals is also, 


their leaves and buds, and their edges worked ' of course, to be repeated. 








NAME FOR MARKING. 
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DESIGN IN OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This design is usefill for embroidering flounces 
for skirts, ends of cravats, edges of muslin fichus, 
etc. It is all done in outline-stitch, and the edge 
buttonholed. For a baby’s blanket or skirt, 
work in silk. For a little blanket, it might be 
done in crewels; pink for the rosebud, green for 
the leaves, and the wheat ears in pale straw- 
color, 













































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































This design will be useful for a variety of i other one cutout; and on the black squares, the 
purposes, as well as the collar and cuffs. Pongee ! design is filled in with lace work, and on the 
and linen dresses, for children and ladies, are now } solid squares, the eyelets are cut cut, and worked 
embroidered in this style ef work. The squares { in oyer-stitch. The work snould pe done over 


are ail game in buttonhole-stitch, then every ‘ oil-cloth, cr paper, to keep it perfectly even. 
(284) 


EMBROIDERY FOR SOFA OR GARDEN-SEAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
































This design of cornflowers and wheat ears; in crewels, their natural colors. Make the 
looks well worked on crash, or mummy-cloth, of } fringe by ravelling out the cloth, and tying it as 
a yellowish or drab tint. The flowers are worked 3 seen. 








DESIGN FOR BRAIDING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This is a simple pattern for braiding in silk, } blouse, ete. In fact it may be used for almost 
cotton, or” worsted braid, for children’s dresses, } any purpose that taste may suggest. 





NAME FOR MARKING: 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. Tre Vorsarcry or “ Jenkrntsm."—The season of the year 


Witar Is True Cunrene?—There is a good deal of non} has now come round, when what are called “society 
sense afloat as to what is true “culture.” Ladies who have | Papers,” give loose to their vulgarity, in the way of “Jenk- 
got together a few bits of china, and yonng gentlemen who | inism.” In other words, they are filled, day after day, with 
have picked up a smattering abont art, frequently pnt on | Notices that “the beautiful Miss C.,” or the “accomplished 
‘airs, assume to look down on the rest of the world, and talk ; Miss D.,” is going to this, or that watering-place, or that the 
very big about “culture.” “distinguished and wealthy Mr. E.” has just given a dinner- 

AMl this is excessively foolish. A knowledge of mere } Patty, etc., etc., etc, 

Dric-abrac fs very far from being “culture.” Proficiency | ‘The time was when ladies shrank from such publicity. 
in one accomplishment is equally removed from it. Real } But now, as a leading Western journal says, every young 
culture, means cultivated affections and manners, as well as | Miss, who pretends to fon, must see herself in print, at least 
intellectual or artistic ucquirements, A man may be as} oncenweek, “The worst of it is,” says the journal, | ale 
learned as Dr, Samuel Johnson, yet be, as he was, a boor in | “ese notices are sent by the young ladies themselves. Now, What. 








eportment. A woman may have spent a fortune in old 
china, yet possess neither grace, nor amiability, nor good- 
ness of heart, All the Worth dresses in the world, all the 
upholstery that Cottier can furnish, all the pictures and { 
bric-a-brac that Avery can sell you, will not give you real | 
“culture,” unless you haye,.not only taste, but reading; | 
and not only reading, but knowledge; and not only knowl- 





is the meaning of this hankering after publicity, so apparent 
in our American girls? Have they no modesty? Do they 
not know that, save on very rare occasions, publicity com- 
promises a young girl's character? Do they not know that 
young men whose friendship is worth prizing are repelled 
from associating with a young lady whose name is in every 
ono’s mouth? Girls fond of publicity make very bad wives. 





edge, but courteous manners; and, behind the manners, a} They love display, and that passion following them into 
kindly heart. Any “culture,” short of this, is a sham, } wedlock, makes them dress up for other people's gratifica- 
‘True “culture,” therefore, is really many-sidedness, At | tion, without regard to the feelings of their husbands or the 
present, what is called “culture,” is nearly always the re- | demands of their families.” 
verso, One set of people raves abont “old blue” and Ja-{ Inall this, wo heartily concur, ‘Tho whole practice is dis- 
panese porcelain, Another is all for medieval embroidery. graceful. There is not a word to be said in its defense. It 
A third glories in Chippendale chairs, and what it calls, { 18 utterly vulgar and unlady-like. 
rather vagnely, “Queen Anne.” They are all narrow: none 
have true culture, Now, apart from the limited nature of 
this “culture,” we see other things to regret. Thirty years Our Coronrp Parreny, for this number, fs a design for a 
ago, ladies, who aspired to refinement, surrounded themselves { tidy, to be worked on Java canvas, The subject, “Lady 
with books, They did not become “blue stockings,” but ; Washington,” is one particularly appropriate, at this time; 
they were thoroughly cultivated in the literary sense, and in { for everything, relating to the “Father of His Country,” 
that direction were absolutely charming. Lowell, Longfellow, H acquires new interest, in this Yorktown Centennial year. 
Bryant, and Tennyson, were familiar words with them, Was } Ordinary history has hardly dono justice to Washington's 
that not better than being able to talk only of Delft, Chel- ! wife. It has been too much taken up with battles, negotin- 
sea, Lowestoft, Dresden, or even of porcelain of the Ming } tions, and other public events, to the neglect of silent in- 
dynasty ? } fluences, like hers, that were, all the timo, quietly at work. 
A fine taste is as often found in rude, selfish, dishonor- } D'Isracli said, in his novel of “Endymion,” that women 
able, and immoral. persons, as in any others. Some of the ? Were one of the most potent influences in history. Now, 
Yery worst men, indeed, that we have ever known, were { Lady Washington was of pronounced characfer, without 
men who pretended, in this way, to “culture.” But gen-{ being at all unfeminine; and, during the War of Independ- 
nine “culture,” as we have shown, is a very different affair, > ence, she shared not only her hnsband’s privations, but his 
It means cultivation, not only on the wsthetic side, but on > anxieties, also, Afterwards, when Washington was Presi- 
the moral; not only socially, but intellectually. It means ; dent, she set an example, which, socially, was of the greatest 
cultivation of the manners, of the affections, of knowledge, } value. Her cotemporaries wisely judged that she deserved 
of literature, and of morals, as well as of the taste, ~-{ some special honor for all this; and, hence, called her Lady 
Washington, while refusing any title but that of plain Mrs. 
{ to others; nor has any President's wife since been dignified 
} by the title of Lady. The American people owe a lasting 
} debt of gratitude to Martha Washington. 





Our “Yorxtowy Cextexntat” Prcrunrs.—For one dollar 
we will send, post-paid, to any address, a copy of each of 
these first-class historical pictures, viz.: “Gran'father Tells 
of Yorktown,” and “ The Surrender of Cornwallis.” Or, we 
will send either for fifty cents. Every family ought to have 
cne, if not both, of these patriotic engravings. No sitting- 
room is complete withont them. 


Our Stren Excravrxa, this month, “Blind Milton Dic- 
{tating Paradise Lost to His Daughters,” is after a world- 
famous picture, by the great Hungarian artist, Muncaksy. 
Tho original is now in the Lennox Library, in the city of 
Stxarr Nuwarns of this magazine will be mailed to any / New York, having been presented to that institution by R. 
address, postage free, on the receipt of twenty cents. We | Lennok Kennedy, Esq., well known as one of the most cul- 
make this announcement, ir. consequence of the many com- | tivated, as well as munificent, patrons of art and letters, that 


plaints we receive, saying that back numbers,and sometimes 
ever current ones, cannot be had of the local agents, ‘The 
fact is, the demand fs greatar thou the Toes! supply. 

(286) 





we have ever had in America. An illustrated article, on 
Milton and his poetry, which we give, will, we think, be 
read with interest, in connection with this engravine 
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A New Vouume began, with the July number, affording} “Ar tHe Hran or Is Ciass.”—The Union county (Ohio) 
an excellent opportunity to subscribe, especially to’ those ; Jourual says of this magazine: “It most certainly stands 
who do not want back numbers from January. But back } at the head of its class. To our lady friends, we would say, 
numbers can be supplied, if wished. It is never loo late to get | that if they wish a magazine of real merit, they must send 
up clubs. Clubs may begin with either the January, or July { for Peterson's.” 
number; but all the members of a club must begin with 
the same number. Always say when your club is to begin. 
Send for a specimen, and get npa club. Our clubs, and the REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
premiums, remember, are as follows. The Emperor. A Romance. By George Evers, From the 

‘Two copies for one year for $3.50, or three copies for $4.50, ! German, By Clara Dell. 2 vols, mo. New York: W. 8. 
with either our large steel engraving, “Grau’father Tells of } Gottsberger—The historical novel is not as popular, we are 
Yorktown,” for a premium, or our elegant, gilt, quarto, told, as it was, though it would rather puzzle a man of sense »* 
iNustrated Arum. to tell why. Certainly, a knowledge of historical events, 

Four copies for one year for $6.50, or six copies for $9.00, | even if acquired by means of a romance, is not to be 




















or ten copiés for $14.00, with an extra copy of the maguzine for | 

Vive copies for one year for $8.00, or seven copies for | 
$10.50, or twelve copies for $17.00, with bath an extra copy for | 
premium, und either the sleel-engraving, or Auuum, For larger | 
clubs, still greater inducements. t 

Our terms are so low, our premiums so valuable, that xo | 
other magazine can compete with them. H 





H 
Praxo-Mars, Quiurs, Erc., Erc.—Many. very pretty affairs } 
can be made, with but little trouble, and small expense, by ? 
Jaies, at Ioisure hours. Mats, to go underneath pianos, nre $ 
among them. These can be made of a strip of coarse { 
sacking, bound with red cloth, and a strip of the same down } 
the centre, worked with all colors of worsteds. The design / 
may be roughily sketched out,in the midldleof the cloth; but | 
the leaves and tendrils of it can be stretched beyond it, over } 
the sacking. The cloth binding should be ornamented with } 
‘orsteds also. These mats measure about twelve inches in 
th, and forty-eight in leugth; but vary, according to the 
of the piano. For school-rooms, they are yery nice, and 
very quickly and easily made, Colored drngget, worked 
sith a large sunflower, lily, or iris design, is also much used 
Protty bedroom quilts and antimacassars may be made o! 
nlternate strips of flowered chintz, and coarse furniture Ince, 
both of which wash perfectly. The lace and chintz strips 
should be thesame width. We havescen window-blinds made 
in the same way, lined with pink or blue, according to the 
furniture of the room; also, some composed of squares of 
lace, and the Japanese picture squares, which have lately 
Leen so fashionable for antimacassars. These blinds were | 
intended for a staircase-window, to be hung right across. 
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Very Maxr Antictes are declined, for this magazine, not | 
Decanse they are unworthy, but because we have, already, 
more than we can publish, We make this statement, in 
order that persons, who favor us with manuscripts, yet never 
lear from them, may know that it is not for want of merit, 
ut want of room, that their stories are congigned to the 
sraste-busket, And this reminds us, to repeat again, what we 
lave so often said, that contributors must keep copies 
thoir articles, as we do not undertake to return them. 
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Ir Is Nor Too Eansx to begin to canvass, among friends | 
and neighbors, for a club, or clubs, for “ Peterson,” for 1882. | 
If one magazine is taken in a family, “ Peterson” should be | 
‘hat one; if more than one is taken, “ Peterson” should be { 
tie first; for no other contains so much, and of go high 2 | 
tone, for go little money. It is, emphatically, the magazine 
for the million. 












“Nor Excentep rv tH Wonty."—The Darlington (S. C.) | 
Southerner says of this magazine: “It cannot be excelled t 
on this continent, Indeed, we doubt if it can be excelled in } 
the world.” It adds: “Peterson’s is, unquestionably, the | 
most attractive of all the ladies’ magazines.” ; 

Vou, LXXX.—16. 








despised ; and there is no way of giving the real spirit of an 
age, of making other times alive aguin, so vivid as by @ 
story. After all that has been said, by the Dryasduet 
School, the historical romances of Sir Walter Scott have 
done more to awaken an interest in the past, than a dozen 
Freemans, or even Froudes. There is such a thiug as sacri- 
ficing the spirit to the letter, and this, we are sorry to say, is 
just what the ordinary annalist does, These reflections are 
suggested by the work before us, which is a romance of the 
second century, and in which we have a graphic picture of 
society and life, under the dominion of the great emperors, 
when imperial Rome was at the height of her power. _Hun- 
dreds will read a story like this, who would not read Mo- 
mmsen, Gibbon, or Merivale. We commend the romance, 
not only for its merits as a tale, but for the very singular 
accuracy of its historical descriptions. 








The Exiles. Dy Victor Tissot and Constant Amero. 1 rol., 
12mo. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson d&: Brothers—This is a 
story of a Siberian exile, written with unusual power, and 
particularly interesting at this time, when Russia occupies 
so much attention. The tale is so realistic, that it has been 
called, and not inaptly, the Russian “Iobinson Crusoe.” 
It is not, however, a narrative of mere adventure, for a very 
harming love-story runs through it, Nor is it, though full 
of action, mere sensational story. In every respect, indeed, 
it is one of the best novels of the year, ‘The authors are 
two well kuown Parisian writers, working in combination, 
as is now becoming so common. 

Kate Comerford; or, Sketches of Garrison Life., Dy Teresa 
A. Thornet. 1 vol. 12mo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co.—A very spirited book; rather a collection of sketches, 
however, than a “regulation” novel. But, on that very ao- 
count, perhaps, it is fresher and more readable. We are 
first taken to the Rio Grande, and there given a glimpse of 
martial life in tents; while all through there is moro or less 
of a love-story; enough, at least, to flavor the dish, The 
writer is, evidently, a woman of wide and thoroughly bal- 
anced culture, as well as one familiar with garrison life, in 
all its phases, in Amorica, at least. 

Sabine's Falsehood. By Madame la Princeste 0. Cantacuzine- 
Allicri. Translated by Mary Neal Sherwood. 1 vol., 12mo, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—It would be suffi- 
cient to say, of this new novel, that it first appeared in the 
pages of the Mecue des deux Mondes. We may add that 
“Sabine’s Falsehood” is a love-story, and that the point of 
the tale turns on a sister's noble selfeacrifice. There are, so to 
speak, two heroines: Sabine, the type of the perfect womans 
and Flora, one of the most bewitching creatures ever a} 
delineated in fiction. Of course, also, there are two heroes. 
‘The hook is a capital one for summer reading. 


An Ocean Free Lance. By W. Clark Russell. 














I vol, 410. 


} New York: Harper & Brothers—A cheap edition of one of the 


best sea-stories ever written, Tndeed, in reading the novels 
of this author, “ A Sailor's Sweetheart,” “The Wreck Of The 
Grosvenor,” ete., ete, we recall the days of “Tom Cringle’s 
Tog.” It isa pity, however, that the book is not reprinted 
ina better and more lasting style. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, bladder, and is very safe for mothers to use, as a domestic 
Wuar Tre Press Savs—There is no magazine published, } ¢medy, in urinary troubles, and is as reliable, perhaps, ag 
which, of its kind, is so universally praised, by the news- | #2Y one remedy of its class. It may be taken as above 
papers, as this one, Hundreds of complimentary noticesare / vised, as freely as one desires, 
now before us. The Danville (Ill.) Commercial says: “the | Cour's-Foor.—Tussilago Farfara. Der. Tussis, a cough. 
engravings and fashion-plates far excel those of others; } Order, composite. Heads, radiate, many flowered—flowers 
while every page sparkles with the choicest reading matter.” ; Of the ray, pistillate, those of the disk, staminate. Leaves, 
Says the Moorestown (Tenn.) Gazette: “ everybody onght to $ Mdical, large, cordate, angular, bright-green on upper 


subscribe for it.” Says the Rockland (I11.) Union: “the steel | Surface, white aud downy beneath. These do not appear, 
engraving is worth ten times the number.” Says the | till after the flowers are in bloom, which show themselves in 


Tandolph (Mass.) Register: “Peterson improves every year: | March or April, on scapes about five inches high, with its 
the fashion-plates and patterns cannot be beaten.” The { singlehead of yellow flowers. Found upon banks of streams, 
Sellville (Ark.) Watchman says: “the most brilliant writers | in the Middle States, 

contribute to its columns.” Says tho Frankford (Pa.)} This plant must not be confounded with the colt’s-foot of 
Guzetto: “it is indispensable.” ‘The Prescott (Ark.) Gazette | Darlington—the Asarum Canadense, or wild ginger. As ho 
says: “it is the ladies’ favorite.” We have not room, } does uot mention the Tussilago in his Botany, we must 


























however, for one in a hundred of these notices. 


Honsronp's Actp Puosrnate, for Dyspopsia, Mental Ex- 
haustion, etc. I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, in a 
number of cases, in which it is recommended, with good 
effect. J. I. Rooker, M. D. Noblesville, Ind. 


Peans’s Wurre Grycenine penetrates the skin, and re- 
moves all faults of the complexion. Try Pearl's White 
Glycerine Soap. 

Apyentisemests inserted in this magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson” has had, for more than twenty years, a 
circulation, greater und longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, und cros-roads, and 
is therefore the best advertising medium anywhere in the 
United States. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Meprear Borany—Or tHe Ganpes, Frecp anp Forest] 
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No. IX.—Cuestxur Tree—Covcn-Gnass—Cout’s-Foor. 

1, Cuwsryer Trre.— Castanea, a name of acity of Thessaly, 
famed forits chestnuts. ‘The chestnut is embraced in the order 
Cupulifere, (cup-bearing,) Mastworts, among which we find 
the Quercus, or Oaks; Faqus, Beech; Corylus, Filbert or 
Hazelnut, etc. It is needless to describe the treo botani- 
cally. It is introduced, mainly, to show its relationship to 
other genera or families, and to mention one or two diseases, 
in which it has been found very useful; and, as it is entirely 
harmless, mothers can administer it with freedom, to any 
similar cases coming within their domestic circles. Simple, or 
uncomplicated asthma, has been promptly cured or relieved 
by an infusion of chestnut-tree leaves, taken freely. So, 
also, several cases of “kidney disease,” with tendency to 
dropsy, have found entire relief, from this simple agent. 
The leaves should be gathered in midsummer, and dried in 
the usual manner. 

Cover-Grass.— Triticum repens, also called Dog-grass, 
Quickens, Quick-grass, ete. A perennial plant, too common 
in many gardens, pastures, and cultivated grounds; of the 
same order and tribe as wheat, (triticum vulgare). This 
plant, sometimes bJuish-glaucons, possesses a root, thick as 
4 straw, jointed, white, creeping, and yery tenacious of life; 
culms, about two feet high, smooth; leares, from four to 
twelve inches long; spike, three to five inches in length; 
spikelets, five to seyen-flowerei, ‘The infusion, or decoction 
of the root, is agreeable, swectish, slightly aperient, and 
nutritive. It is used largely in the hospitals in Paris; but 
in this country, we use it and esteem it highly, in irritable 





believe that the genuine colt’s-foot has not been found in 
Chester county. 

When the writer entored tho profession, over a third of a 
century ago, and engaged in practice in the country, he 
frequently heard of colt’s-foot, through old nurses and 
mothers, who esteemed it highly, in colds, coughs, and pul- 
monary affections, 

The roots and leaves are somewhat demulcent, and may 
Possess, to that extent, properties similar to elm and flax- 
seed; but it is very questionable, if equal to the Jatter, in the 
above complaints. It should ever be borne in mind, that 
many minor affections naturally run a short course, and ter- 
minate in health, or pass away, and whatever agent or medi- 
cine, that was used during the malady, gets the credit of 
remediablo powers, when, frequently, it has no curative 
Yalue whatever. Thus, many simple remedies, herbs and 
plants, have been introduced, and foisted upon the credulity 
of the public, that possess no intrinsic power for good, 





UZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


255-Everything relating to this department must be sent 
to GEORGE CHINN, Maretrnzap, Mass, All communica 
tions are to be headod: “For Perrnsox’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers@a 








No. 121.—Draconat.. 
Across—1. Anancientking, 2. Partofa boat. 3. Species, 
4, To drive back. 5, A ware-room. 





Diagonally, (from right to left)—1. A letter. 2, A nick- 
name. 3, Afragment. 4. On, 5. Ate. 6. A pipe. 7. To 
drink. 8. A preposition. 9, A letter. 

New Orleans, La. Drsnono. 


No. 122.—Numenicat Extoma. 


The whole of 7 letters is a wall at the edgo of a quay. 
The 1, 2, 3 is a small species of fish. 
‘The 2, 3, 4 is a Southern constellation. 
= The 3, 4, 5 is to seize and hurry off. 
The 4, 5, 6 is a quadrumanous mammal. 
The 5, 6,7 is a lamb brought up by hand. 


Dunkirk, N. ¥. Mr Dor. 





Axswers To Puzzies 1x tue Avaust Numeer. 


} 
Answers Next Month, 
No. 118. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK.—THE BED CHAMBER. 





No. 119. 
Fly. (FLY) 
No. 120. 
Cant; canter. 
Colt; colter. 
Show; shower. 
Count; counter. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BR-Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a} 
practical housekeeper. 

TOILET. 

To Remove Tea Stains—Mix thoroughly soft soap and 
ealt—say a tablespoonful of salt, to a teacupful of soap; rub 
on the spots, and spread the cloth on the grass, where the sun 
will shine on it. Let it lie two or three days, then wash. 
If the stains are not all out, they will appear in the second 
washing. If the spots be wetted occasionally, while lying 
ou the grass, it will hasten the bleaching. 

To Remove Stains From Silks.—Stains produced by vinegar, { 
lemon-juice, or other sharp corrosives, may often be removed 3 
from silks, by mixing a little pearlash with soap-lather, and 
passing the silk through them. Spirits of hartshorn will, 
also, often restore the color. 

‘To Make the Complerion White and Sojt—Use tepid water, 
containing a little powdered borax, for bathing the face and 
hands, every morning and evening. 

Cold Starch,—A splendid thing to give gloss, and prevent 
the iron from sticking. Make a suds of white Castile soap, 
aud add to your raw starch, 


MEATS. 


To Boil a Ham.—Take a ham, weighing about eight or ten 
pounds, soak it from twelve to twenty-four hours, in cold 
water, then cover it with boiling water; add one pint of 
vinegar, two or three bay-leaves, a little bunch of thyme and 
parsley—the dried and sifted will do, or even the sceds of 
paniley may be used, if the fresh cannot be procured. Boil } 
very slowly two hours and a-half; take it out, skin it, remove | 
all the fat except a layer about half-an-iuch thick; cut off, 
with a sharp knife, all the black-looking outside; put the } 
ham into your dripping-pan, fat side uppermost ; grate bread- { 
crust over it, and sprinkle a teaspoonful of powdered sugar § 
over it; put it in the oven for halfan-hour, until it is ; 
a beautiful brown, Kat cold. Cut the nicest portion in 
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slices; the ragged and little odds and ends can be chopped 
fine, and used for sandwiches; or by adding three eggs to 
one pint of the chopped ham, and frying brown, you have a 
delicions omelette for breakfast or lunch. The bone should 
De put into the soup-kettle. The fat should be clarified and 
strained, for frying potatoes, 
To Prepare Hung Beef—This is preserved by salting and ; 
drying, either with or without smoke. Hang up the beef { 
three or four days, till it becomes tender, Imt take care it | 
does not begin to spoil; then salt it in the usual way, either { 
by dry-salting or by brine, with bay-salt, brown sugar, salt- 
petre, and a little pepper and allspice; afterwards, roll it 
tight in a clothyand hang it up in a warm, but not a ms 
Piace, for a fortnight or more, till it is sufficiently hard. 1} 
required to have a little of the smoky flavor, it may be i 
hung for some time in a chimney-corner, or smoked in any ¢ 
other way; it will keep a Jong time, H 
Irish Stew.—Take any thin pieces of mutton that have been { 
cut off the loin or breast, and cut them into pieces four } 
inches square, Put them in a stewpan, and cover them with { 
boiling water, Add two dozen whole onions, pepper and { 
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salt, put on the coyer closely, and draw it to the side of the 
fire, and let it boil slowly for one hour. Add a little boiling 
water to it. Wash and pare two dozen of potatoes, put them 
in the stewpan amongst the mutton, and let them boil till 
quite soft. Stir the potatoes with the mutton, till it becomes 
smooth, and then dish it hot. 

DESSERTS. 

Canary Pudding—Ingredients: ‘The weight of three eges 
in sugar and butter, the weight of two eggs in flour, the rind 
of a small lemon, thwe eggs. Mode of preparation: Melt 
the butter to a liquid state, but do not allow it to oil, stir to 
this the sugar and finely-minced lemon-peel; then very 
gradually dredge in the flour, stirring the mixture well all 
} the time; then add the ezgs, well beaten; mix well, until all 
tle Ingredients are thoronghily Blended; put into a well- 
{ buttered basin or mould; boil for two hours, and serve with 
wine sauce. 

Lemon Pudding, Baked.—Stir, over a slow fire, until they 
boil, four and a-half ounces of butter, with seven ounces of 
pounded sugar; then pour them into’a dish, and let them 
remain until cold, or nearly so. Mix, very smoothly, a largo 
dessertspoonful of flour with six eggs, that haye been 


whisked and strained, Add these gradually to the sugar aud 


; butter, with the grated rinds and the juice of two moderate- 


sized lemons. Put a lining of pufl-paste to the pudding, aud 
bake it for an hour, in a gentle oven. 
CAKES, 

Breakfast Cake—Take two pounds of flonr, quarter-pound 
each of butter, pounded sugar, and currants, a pinch of spice 
and salt, three or four drops of essence of lemon, Put all 
into a basin, with three tablespoonfuls of brewer's or patent 
yeast, previously mixed with a quarter of a pint of warm milk 
orwater. Mix into a light dough, taking care to use the hand 
as lightly as possible. When this is done, put the dough in 
a warm place, to prove, for half-an-hour; then mould it into 
what shape you please—such as small buns, etc. ; or, if made 
the size of a small tea-plate, it may be cut and buttered the 


} same as muffins; or, baked in a mould, it can bo served at 


breakfast or at luncheon. When cold, fn all cases it must be 


{ put back into a warm place, for ten minutes after being 


made up or moulded, then baked in a moderate oven. If 
yeast is not at hand, a tablespoonful of baking-powder, or a 


{ teaspoonful of carbonate of soda can be used. These will 
{ take much less time than yeast, as they must be mixed, and 


the cake put to Dake at once; they will also make the cakes 
more crisp than yeast. 

Bararian Rusks.—Four ounces of butter, four eggs, two 
ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer's yeast, or two 
teaspoonfuls of baking-pbwder, and two pounds of flour. If 
yeast is used, it must be mixed with the sugar, and a little 
warm milk poured into the centre of the flour, in a deep 
pudding-hasin, and left to rise for about an hour, when the 
sponge is sufficiently light. Mix with it and the rest of the 
flour the remaining milk, the eggs, and a little salt, beating 
the whole well with a wooden spoon: then put into a 
buttered tin, set it to rise for another hour, then bake in a 
moderate oven, and when cold, cut the cake into thin slices, 
{and dry them in a quick oven, having previously thickly 
sprinkled them with pounded sugar. 





THE BED CHAMBER. 
Nothing so marks the distinction, between a woman of 
refined taste and habits, and one of a coarser fibre and more 
slovenly nature, as the appearance of their bedrooms. ‘The 
room of a woman of innate refinement, is pervaded by a sub- 
tle charm, due to that vague suggestion of feminine grace 
{ and delicacy, which hangs over all the details of her toilette. 
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Tt is quite a mistake, to imagine that this elegance is in- 
soparable from wealth, and that the splendid bedroom acces- 
sories of the millionaire, alone, are able to insure it. For 
instance, a woman of the kind wo havein view, would soften 
the ugliness of her plain, wooden brushes, by the neat cases 
she would make for them, At night, when she undressed, 
she would conceal the plainness of her remoyed garments, 
by the square of white muslin, edged with Jace, she would 
throw oyer the chair, on which they Jay. The elegance of 
ler combing-jackets and dressing-gowns, would atone for the 
inexpensiveness of the materials ; and the lack of ornaments, 
on her toilette table, would be remedied by the delightful 
freshness of the muslin, with which she made up her pin- 
cushion. 


Butthough such a woman would resort to all these devices, } 








throws over one’s shoulders, while one is doing one’s hai 
but the warm, becoming jacket, required by an inyalid sitting 
up in bed. It is best to distinguish between the two, and to 
call the latter a camisole. The combing-jacket should 
always be of some washing material, A three-quarters- 
{length loose-fitting jacket, with Ioug, open sleeves, is the 
Dest kind to have, White muslins and percales in summer, 
$ and white flannels and serges in winter, are the most suit- 
| able materials; but ordinary prints, if the pattern be pretty, 
will answer every purpose of home wear. If meant for 
) invalid wear, they should be made as coquettishly as possi- 
Dle—of pale-blue cashmere, with jabots of cream-colored 
lace falling down the front. 
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she might, at first, be hampered by ignorance of ways and } 


moans, and 60 might find no little difficulty, in embodying 
hor ideas, in the exact form she wanted. To render her task 
easier, we purpose giving a few practical hints, as to the fab- 
rication of all those things, which are included under the 
title of bedroom refinements. We will begin with the 


brush-case, ‘This is made out of a piece of mauve satin, or } 


glaze, twenty-ono inches long, and twenty-two broad, coverod 
ononoside with spotted muslin, ‘This is then doubled in half, 
and the two sidesare stitched up. ‘The case, itself, lying now 
finished before you, you proceed to trim the uppermost side 
or cover, A piece of narrow ingertion must be placed all 
round, close to the edge; and on to both sides of the insertion, 
some narrow, white lace must be sewn. The lace, on the 
outer side, should project a-quarter of an inch beyond the 
sides of the case. ‘The two and a-half yards of pale, mauye 
ribbon, should be made up into six small bows, one of these 
ows being pluced at each corner, and two in the centre. 
The contre two must be sewn on to the corner of the case, nt 
a distance, respectively, of about three inches from the top 
and bottom, and the stitches fastening them down, must be 


taken right throngh, to the under side of the case. By } 


tuling these stitches right through, a couple of divisions are 
made, into which to slip the brushes. A brush-case of this 
kind, can, of course, be made up in all colors, to snit carpets 
and wall-papers. 

‘The toilet-tidy, which gencrally hangs on the right hand 
of the dressing-table, should match the brush-case, A pieco 
of very stiff paper, eight inches long, and six and a-half 
inches wide, should be covered with the manve glaze, and 
spotted muslin, ‘Then itshould be rolled up into an ordinary 
sugar-loaf bag, and made to retain its shape, by a couple or 
s0 of stitches, From the conical point at the bottom, two or 
three short ends of narrow ribbon should hang, while the 
mouth of the bag, and the projecting point at the top, should 
be bound round with ribbon, and finished off with a small 
bow. A second bag, made of note or newspaper, should be 
pluced inside, to receive the hair, and should be renewed 
every fortnight. The nightgown-case is a yery simple 
agair. Remembering to have it accord with the rest of your 
toilet appurtenances, you make this also of mauve glaze and 
muslin, You require a piece of glaze, thirty-two inches 
long, and eighteen inches wide. When you have covered 
your glaze with muslin, you turn over a length of twelve 
inches, and stitch up the sides, You border these with Ince 
and insertion, in the same way as you have trimmed the 
Drush-case; but the projecting flap you cut into a point, and 
merely bind round with ribbon, ‘The square of muslin, to 
throw over your clothes at night, is less often seen, than the 
other things we have been describing. Yet nothing is more 
desirable, in a bedroom, than this. Tt consists of three yards 
of the muslin, of which eervants’ aprons are made, trimmed 
round with torchon lace. When you are traveling, it 
comes in nicely as a wrapper, to put over the tray of your 
box. 

Now we come to combingJackets. Under this term, peo- 
plo often include, not only the loose garment, which one 








i ART-NEEDLEWORK, 
‘TractNa anv TRaNsreRnING.—A correspondent asks how 
} tracing and transferring patterns is done. We answer that 
} the design may be traced on cartridge or drawing-paper, 
| either by placing it aguinst the glass of a window, with the 
cartridge above it, and tracing it with a pen or pencil, or clse 
by first tracing it on tissue or tracing-paper, and then trane- 
} forring it by placing it on the cartridge, with a piece of 
| transfer-paper between the two, and going carefully over, 
the design with an ivory style. ‘The design traced on the 
cartridge must now be pneked carefully and evenly with a 
} pin or steel point, It is then tobe laid on the material and 
‘ pounced—that is to say, younce or powder is to be rubbed 
$ through the pivholes. When this has eon done, the paper is 
} to be removed, and the design will be found to be marked out 
on the matorial in little dots, When the halyes or four 
} quarters of a design correspond, time may be saved, and 
| greater accuracy obtained, if, instead of drawing each portion 
} of the design, the paper bo folded in two or four divisions, 
and the patterns drawn on the upper side only, ‘The holes 
can then be pierced throngh the several divisions at the 
same time. In this way, a more correct pattern will be pro- 
| duced, than if every part had beon pricked and pounced 
separately. As cartridge-paper is too thick for folding in 
this manner, folio writing-paper may be used. 
Powder-blue, or pulverized pipe-clay, makes a good ponnee. 
| For a dark outline, the pipe-clay should be mixed with 
finely-powdered charcoal, Some persons rub in the powder 
with a stiff, hard brush, with all the bristles of equal longth ; 
but a bettor tool, for this purpose, is made of list rolled xp 
very tightly. Care should be taken to place the desi on 
| the material, in the exact place it is to occupy; it should Le 
} fixed in its place with weights, and the rubbing should be so 
managed, that neither the paper ror the material shall Le 
disturbed; otherwise, the dotted impression will be blurred 
and indistinct. 
When the pricked outline has been remoyed, the design 
} must be gono over with paint. Use cobalt, if the pouncing 
} has been done with blue; and’ Chinese white, if with pipe- 
jelay; or sepia, if with gray. Indian ink makes a good 
+ outline on white linen, and may be used with a pon, For 
| painting the outline, a short, stiff, red sable is the best kind 
} of brush. Go over the outline with few and free touches; 
}do not bo always lifting the brush, but make bold and 
} sweeping strokes, or the outline will be stiff and feeble, and 
; your embroidery, consequently, an inferior performance. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

$ Fre.1.—Visirinc-Dress or Deep Herrorrore-Cororep Sik. 
} "The left side of the dress is made of three deep plaited 
} flounces; over these, on the right side, falls three shawHliko 
pieces, which are trimmed with fringe, and long loops of 
* ribbon, and confined to the skirt at the back with a wide bow 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 


and ends, made of the silk, ‘The bodice is long and tight- ( 
fitting, with collar and trimming of the sill, extonding from | 
the collar to form a point at the waist in front. Black chip } 
bonnet, trimmed with a yellow bird, and black ribbon edged { 


with yellow. } 





Fic. 1.—Watxine-Dress oF Gray-Green Camet’s-Harn. ; 
‘The front is Jaid in large, scant; upright folds, and the back * 
very simply draped; around the bottom is a knife-plaited / 
rufile, headed by a bias band of brocaded silk, the ground | 
of which matches the skirt in color. Embroidery could be | 
substituted for the brocade, if desired. Gray cloth jacket, 
with large, pointed pocket-flaps, and pointed capuchin hood, 
lined with poppy-colored satin. Gray hat, with brown 
feathers. 





Fia, 11,—House-Drvss or Brows Sattx px Lyoys. The 
front is trimmed with many narrow ruffles, put on in groups 
of tliree, separated by bands of gay plaid sutin; the back is | 
draped, and there are revers down the sides of the plaid 
putin, The deep basque is cut quare at the throat, and is 
trimmed with the satin, which also forms a vest. 


Fic, rv.—CarrraGe-Dress or Brack Suran Sixx, Trim- 
med with alternate plaitings of the silk and black Iace; the 
Dodice is long, and ends in a tunic of the black surah, which 5 
comes to the top knife-plaiting; the frout of the bodice has § 
several rows of gauging. Black net bonnet, trimmed with } 
white lace, which is partially concealed by falling jet. Fawn- 
colored kidd gloves. 

Fra, v—WALKING-Dress of Fawx-Cotorep Poxcer. The 
skirt has three deep-plaited ruffles in front, the lower one of / 
which only extends around the back; on each rufile is a 
lund of brown silk; the tunic reaches to the top rufile, and 
is draped in pufis at the back; the basque-waist is trimmed | 
with folds of the pongee, laid on shawl-wise, and fastens on 5 
the left side, with brown ribbon-bows; brown belt, and { 
plaited ruflles at the hand. Brown straw bonnet, edged with / 
white lace, trimmed with brown silk, and a wreath of small, 
red poppies. 

Fas. vs. AND vit—Front np Back op Vistt1xa-Dress oF 
Dank-Buve Sing, Stren witn Orp-Gorp. At the bottom 
isa very narrow knife-plaiting of the silk, headed by a row 
of white Breton lace; above this is a deep puffing of the silk, 
sewn at top and bottom, and gathered; the tunic is draped 
high at the left side. Pointed bodice, with revers, and a 
full gathered piece in front; at the back, the bodice is coat- 
shaped, and terminates in two square tails;, the tunic is { 
puffed at the back. Half-long steeves. { 


Figs. vitt. AND IX.—Back anp- Front or A Striprp 
Woorey Warxrxo-Dness, Tho skirt is kilted to the knee; 
the tunic is draped high at tle back, and falls in’ pointed 
ends on the plaited skirt; in front, the tunic falls in a point | 
on the right side, being bordered with a plain hand on the! 
loft side. ‘The casaquin bodice, with long basque, has a large ¢ 
bow at the back, and in front is double-breasted, and has 
rounded torques. 

Fic. x.—Bosxer or Warr Srraw, faced with brown 
velvet, trimmed with brown silk, and a gold-colored poppy. { 

Fra. x1.—Praw Lace Sureve. A double row of jet trims 
the hand, and at the middJe of the arm. i] 

Fig, x1.—Ficne or Ptarp S11x, trimmed with white lace. 

Fie. x1v.—Tum Casaguix Bopice, Can be made either 
of striped or plain satin, and is an extremely nseful article 
of dress, as it can be worn with any old skirt, especially, 
with a black one, It is also handsome, made of a brocade. 
The basque, and also the neck, are trimmed with jet lace 
aud Spanish lace, and the three-quarter-lung sleeves also 
terminate with lace; largo bow and ends below the waist at } 
tlie back. 

Fra. xv.—Bopicg or, Buack Six, with an embroidered ‘ 
velvet front. i 
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Fic. xvi—Back Srnaw Haz, trimmed with gray gauzd 
and large clusters of cherries. 


Fic. xyi—Front of casaquin. Figure xrv. 


Fi. xvit.—Sovane Covtarerte. The square foundation 
of pale silk or satin, is finished ‘off with a small collar, 
border and jabot of cream-colored lace. A rose with leaves 
nestles among the flutings of the jabot. 


Fic. xrx.—Doiman Visrre, made of a striped Indian 
shawl. ‘The border and pointed collar are of brown velyet 
or plush, 


Fig. xx.—Movrnine Costuur, of Henrictta-cloth, Tha 

skirt of the dress has a deep plaited rufile; the long Visite is 
of Heurietta-cloth, trimmed with a broad baud of English 
crdpe; the visite is dolman shape at the back; and the square 
yoke, the border of the wide sleeves, are also trimmed with 
dpe: the small muff is also covered with crepe. 
Genera Remarks.—It is most difficult to chronicle any- 
thing now, while all styles are'worn, and anything is fash- 
ionable that is becoming. A few decided facts are patent, 
however, to the most careless observer: Things must match, 
or, at least, harmonize well. A black dress can be worn 
with almost any color; yet, even if the bonnet should be 
black, pink flowers or feathers should: not be worn in it, 
with blue neck-tie or ribbons, A variety of colors must not 
be worn in the accessories of the toilette. Fan, parasol, 
handkerchief, stockings, flowers, bonnet, or ribbons, shoulily 
in some way, correspond, either entirely, ot with sufficient 
of the predominant culor to make a pleasing whole. 





Warerep Suxs are again in favor, uot however, as con= 


{ stituting the whole dress; but as parts of the dress, dr 


trimming. They are used, sometimes; for skirts, sometimer 
for bodices and Lasques, sometimes only for bands and 
panels. Watered silk makes a yery rich trimming, and, 
though not really prettier than the brocades, will be used a3 
newer. F, 

Hant-Cromm, of very bright quality, will be much worn! 
in fall and winter for walking-tresses. ‘These costumes 
should be made very simply, with only a plain underskirt, 
(no plaitings, on account of the weight) a scant-lraped 
overdress, and a Jong, plain basque, all finished with three 
or five rows of machine-stitching. Of course, if the weight 
is not objected to, the pluited Lottom of the underskirt is 
richer. A basque, like that of a riding-habit, is sometimes 
worn with those cloth costumes, and is very stylish, especially 
for young, slim persons. 2 

Bonni:ts are of all sizes,.shapes, and styles. Tho new 
ones are seen principally at the milliners’, as almiost all sen- 
sible people prefer to re-trim a good straw Lonnet, just for 
the change in the season. Surah sill and sutin, are useil to 
form soft crowns, for some of these straw bonnets, and fruita 
are a good deal employed as trimmings. 


Mastus, Visires, rc. are in as great a variety ag 


| bonnets; but judging from the early importations, wrups of 


the dolman shape, as well as full cloaks, with many 
gaugings, Mother Hubbard sleeves, cte., will be popular. 


Casimines Axp Caster’s-Har Goops are in great fayor, 


| especially for walking-dresses, and they come in all the new - 


colors. 





OUR PARIS LETTHR, 
Rug pes Perits CuAmps. 
Paris is fall of Americans, on their way home, after ab 
summer abroad, and as every lady will carry back a trank 


a 


; or two of new dresses, Worth and all the others are as busy 


as possible. Indeed, if I were to undertake to describe the 
now things, I should require almost a volume. Just now, 
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I think the sudden revival of Pekin silks, in silk and satin } 
stripes, is the most noticeable innovation. They are shown } 
in either solid colors, or in contrasting oues, and the stripes | 
are wider than they used to be heretofore, being inch-wide, } 
and not very narrow, as was the case when they were worn 
before. They are made up in combination with plain satin, } 
or surah, or brocade, or the dress is entirely composed of ! 
the striped silk, which, in the latter case, must be in solid } 
colors. The favorite combinations are dark-red silk stripes, 
with pale-bine satin ones, dark-blue with pale-yellow, and 
Violet with pale-lilac. In this last combination, I have seen 
avery pretty dress, which has just been made up fora young 
American lady. It is composed of a short, perfectly plain i 
skirt, finished with two narrow plaited rufiles ‘This ekirt is | 
entirely composed of the Pekin. With it is worn a corsage / 
and scarf drapery, in violet surah, the latter concealing the 
juncture of the corsage with the skirt, and having two long, 
wide ends, which are tied behind, falling over the skirt 
nearly to the narrow flounce around the hem. 


Stamped velvot is being much used for dinner-dresses for 
the autumnal season, in combination with satin, and also 
with black lace, which latter elegant trimming is once more 
largely in vogue. A very beautiful dress, which has been 
prepared for transmission to Washington, has a corsage and 
train of bluck stamped velvet, with a skirt-front of white 
satin, crossed with draperies of black lace, embroidered | 
with jet, which draperies are put on transversely, and cover 
the whole skirt-front. Another more gorgeous one, which } 
is to go to New York, has the train and corsage in white 
stamped velvet, the train being lined with pale-pink satin, 
‘The underskirt is in white satin, the front being elaborately 
embroidered with pearls. 


Steel embroideries are in vogue now for almost every- 
thing. ‘The last style is for stockings, in black silk, to be 
embroidered with steel beads up the instep. Black satin | 
slippers, embroidered with steel, are worn with these stock- 
ings, which are very expensive, costing ‘as much as twelve ; 
or fifteen dollars a pair on this side of the Atlantic. Gloves, 
Worked with stecl, are also occasionally seen, but aro not | 
Worn by the genuinely fashionable set. Black lace mittens, } 
Worked with jet beads, or with stecl beads, are brought to 
us from London, where they are in great favor, and tho ! 
fashion is really a pretty and a picturesque one, when theso § 
mittens are worn with dresses to match, From London, } 
aiso, come the charming and quaint dresses for children, } 
the Mother Hubbard gaps and Kate Greenaway gowns, that ! 
make little girls of from two years old to eight, look : 


; 


though they had walked out of some old illustrated picture- 
book. One of the English fashions, that has crossed the 
Channel, is hardly to be commended, It is that of arraying 
little girls in dresses that barely come below their knees, 
and, in some instances, just reach them, the expanse of leg 
below being clothed in black stockings, no matter what the Hy 
color of the dress may be. The Princess of Wales is both 3 
Practically and theoretically opposed to this fashion, array- j 
ing her own young daughters in dresses that reach their § 
ankles, : 
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two side-breadths being gored, and the back-breadths being 
left uncut. The waist is cut low on the shoulders, and is 
trimmed with bias draperies of the silk. These draperies 
cross in front, their ends being concealed under a wide Delt, 
composed of narrow bias satin folds. A wide sash of broad, 
white, satin ribbon, looped behind, falls in two long ends 
over the skirt, which is finished around the hem with five 
bias folds of the Pekin silk, held down by a single row of 
stitching through the centre. ‘This dress was thoroughly in 
the style of the Restoration. 

Cloth dresses will be much in vogue for fall and winter 
wear. They are very simply made, as suits the character of 
the material, being composed of a basque corsage, a draped 
tunic overskirt, finished with three rows of stitching above 
the hem, and a plaited underskirt, With these suits come 
short, close-fitting paletots, to be worn in cold weathor. 
Another style has a plain underskirt of velvet or of yelvetecu, 
over which is worn a long close-fitting coat, closed with 
frogs in passementerie up the front. This last style is very 
Pretty, with the skirt in black or dark green velvet, and the 
coat in doe-colored cloth, or with the skirt in dark-brown 
satin, and the coat in pale-brown cloth. 

The new colors are the Hermosa, a beautiful tint, some- 
thing between old-gold yellow and pale-brown, being very 
soft and delicate; also the willow-leaf green, which is a 
light-yellowish shade of olive; and the Zamora, which is a 


i dark-red, with metallic reflections, not unlike the Pompeian 


or terra-cotta red, but warmer in tone, 
Lucy H, Hoorrr. 
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Fic. t.—Boy’s Oyencoat or Licur Crorn. The coat is 
double-breasted, confined at the waist with a belt, and 
has two capes, with a small collar, Large bone buttons are 
used. Trousers of the same cloth as the coat, 

Fics. u. aNp 11,—Back AND Front or a Grrq's Urster. 
The back is cut to fit the figure to the waist, when the cloth 
is laid to form plaits, which give fullness to the skirt. Large 
bone buttons trim the coat. The front is double-breasted, 
and the single, round capo (which can be added at pleasure) 
is fastened together with a fancy chain ornament. ‘The capo 
his a rolling collar, and does not meet at the top. 

Fic. v.—Boy's SkalSxm Cap, trimmed with a brown 
cord and tassel. 
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OUR PURCHASING AGENCY. 


After many urgent requests, 1ce some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogui- 
tion Wat has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persous 
wishing the best selected goods from the EASTERN MARKETS, at the 
LOWEST PRICES, we again call attention to our unsurpassed ail- 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the HOUSE, to the 
entire satisfaction of all wcho favor us with their orders. Special 


T air glnd to note that a return to the old, sensible fash- { atlntion is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
fons of former days is looming in the near future, particu. | Z¢ties', Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
larly in the matter of dresses for young girls, I havo seen § Difants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthday Presents, ele. 
Some charming young American girls arrayed in morning- } The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
dresses of satin-finished percale, or sateen, the corsages sim- } Ur Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large ntember 
ply buttoned up the back, and made with a round waist, ; twho have been served since it has been established, in the auving 
finished with a belt and buckle, and also made with per } ‘of money, time, and trouble. 

foctly plain skirts, the fullness being thrown into the } Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
gathers at the back. In the adoption of these severe {free to any one seriting For them, containing full particulars, and 
toilettes, the young innovators are largely seconded by no j mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 
Jess an authority than Worth, who is striving hard to intro= 4 aubseribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparel. 
duce the old, plain style of dress for young ladies. He has, { Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 

in fact, just finished an evening-<tross in this style, in pi i MRS. MARY THOMAS, 

Striped white Pekin, The skirt is short and full, only the | P, 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Design for Fan: Full Size. 
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SPIDER’S WEB. FAN DESIGN. 

















THE RUSTIC SEAT. [See the Novelet, “ The News From Yorktown.) 
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WALKING DRESS, NEW STYLE CLOAK. 
















































































VISITING DRESS. FALL BONNET. COLLAR. 
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WALKING DRESS. FALL BONNET. STOCKING. 
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DAKNED NET IN IMITATION OF CLUNY LACE. 


When the Autumn Leaves are Falling. 


BALLAD. 





As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, 





Words by J-E, CARPENTER, Esq. 
Moderate con espress. 


Baila grim 


Music by J. W. CHERRY. 
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WHEN THE AUTUMN LEAVES ARE FALLING. 
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2. When the shadows of evening lengthen, 
And we muse o’er each present grief; 
The hopes that we strive to str engthen, 
We feel, like our joys, are brief: 
And the leaves as they fall around us, 
Remind us how short our span 5 


That the flowers which the Springtime found us, 
But fade like the hopes of man, 





























NEW STYLE AUTUMN HAT. 











PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
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BY EMILY LRNNOX. 








Ethelbert Athol, from 
England, you know, will 
arrive on Thursday, by 
the Batavia, and is com~- 
ing to spend six weeks 
with us.’” 

“Ah!” T said; but 
that was all. For I had 
heard of Sir Ethelbert, 
all my life, till I was 
sick of his yery name. 
My aunt and cousins, 
indeed, were never tired 
of talking of this Eng- 
lish relation. Now, I 
was too good an Ameri- 
can to worship rank, 
merely for its own sake. 
**A man’s a man for a’ 
that,’’ was my motto; 
and, if I must confess 
the truth, I was rather 
prejudiced against this: 
Ethelbert. One or two. 
others of my aunt’s Eng- 
lish connexions had yis- 
ited us, and I was indig- 
‘ Va nant at theix patronizing 
Ni 1 va\ airs. 

Y aunt, Mrs. Rufus Chalmondeley, ; “If this baronet is not more entertaining than 

looked up, with an air of great im- they,’ I thought, “I want none of him.” 
portance, as I came in late to luncheon, for 1 My aunt was quite aware of my feelings, and 
had been detained by a tardy music pupil in the | it was one reason why she was not fond of me. 



























































village. . She could not forgive what she called my ple~ 
“You have not heard the news, I suppose, ; beian independence of spirit. Besides, her judg- 
Doris?” she said. ment told her that it was to the interests of her: 


Her tone, full of her usual arrogant patronage, ‘three daughters, neither of them pretty—daugh- 
chafed me. She was only my aunt by marriage. } ters by her first husband, and not, therefore, 
“No,” I answered, with more than my usual } related to me at all—to keep me where odious 
coldness and indifference. ~ comparisons could not be instituted in my favor, 
“My cousin,” she continued, fluttering her © TI hope you will not mind it, Doris,” she ob— 


fan in an ostentatious manner, “my cousin, Sir ‘ served, casually, ‘but I have had your things. 
(261) 
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removed to an attic room. I intend that Sir} plebeian manners would be very offensive to 
Ethelbert shall occupy the girls’ room, and that! him.” So I determined to devote more time 
they shall use yours for the time being.” } than usual to my pupils in the village, and to 

I ventured no remonsirance, though the idea; spend my leisure as much as possible away from 
of a six weeks’ occupancy of an attic chamber, } the house and grounds, 
small, low-ceilinged, and exposed to the scorch- ; When Thursday arrived, therefore, and I had 
ing rays of a midsummer sun, was far from} been informed, for the fifteenth time, that Sir 
agreeable. I laid the blame, however, on Sir / Ethelbert Athol was expected that day, I rolled 
Ethelbert, and disliked him from that moment, ! up a shawl, took some fancy-work, a book, and a 
even more than before. My American blood * light lunch, and stole out at a side-gate of the 
grounds, at 
the end of 
an old, de- 
serted aye- 
nue, that 
being the 
nearest out- 
let that led 
to my fiyo- 
rite retreat, 
where J al- 
ways went 
whenI gave 
myself a 
holiday, 
and the 
“weather 
would per- 
mit. 

This was 
a clump of 
rocks, high 
up the 
hills, more 
than a mile 
distant, 
command- 
ing an ex- 
tended view 
acdoss the 
fair, broad 
yalley, in 
which 
my uncle’s 
estaie. The 
place had 
always had 
I would sit there, for 
thours, looking down over the expanse of river, 
‘field, and wood below, and watching the shad- 
Sows chase each othe ‘oss the landscape. T 
; sat there long that day, my chin in my hand, 
$ lost in reverie. When I had finished my lunch, 


in 


was 





cried out against the weak worship of titles, that , a strange charm for me. 
I saw in my simpering cousins and frivolous 
aunt. 

I was enraged to find the house in a perfect 
uproar oyer the adyent of the baronet; but I re- 


solved to ayoid him as much as possible. This 








resolye was greatly strengthened by a remark 
which I oyerheard my aunt make to her daugh- 
ters, ‘that she hoped Doris would not obtrude 
herself upon Sir Ethelbert, for she feared her 


{I went down to a little, sparkling stream, at the 
| foot of the knoll, attracted by the -lulling sound 
: of the water. A slight bridge spanned it; and 
‘as I stood there, in meditation, I leaned too 
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heayily on the frail railing, which, aden eration made none the easier by his being con- 
gave way beneath me, and precipitated me into * vulsed with ill-suppressed merriment. At length, 
the water. I was more frightened, at first, than: I réached a place of safety; but, in what a pre- 
hurt, for the distance I fell was not great; but! dicament ! 

my sudden plunge was the signal for the mud} My flaming cheeks and tearful eyes, however, 
and sediment to bestir itself freely. My feet: sobered my rescuer, He no longer laughed, but 
became imbedded in the soft ooze at the bottom, } sought to mitigate my forlorn condition. 

and the more I struggled, the deeper down I} “I beg your pardon,” he said, contritely. It 
went. I stroye to extricate myself by clutching { was rude of me to laugh; but you have no idea 
at the shrubs, that grew on the bank above me; how droll you looked. I am so sorry, believe 
but none of them were strong enough to support | me! Allow me to help you. Don’t you think 
my weight, and I began, at last, to be alarmed. } you had better walk alongside the stream, to 














“Help! help!’ I shouted. where the water is clear? You can sit down oo 
But not a sound came back, in response ; not i the bank, then, and wash off some of the mud. 
even an echo. i “Yes, I suppose so,’ I said, weakly, feeling 

“Help!” L cried, again, louder; but all in vain. 80 utterly disgraced, in his eyes, that I made no 
“Help!” My voice, now, had grown husky, ; effort to recover my lost dignity. 
with the sobs of mortification and despair | Ie directed my movements, and I was forced 
rose, persistently, in my throat. } to undergo the mortification of washing off my 


“Help !”” I wailed, at last, dissolyed in tears, { boots, and the ends of my bedraggled skirts, in 
and terrified at the thought of remaining there } his presence. He did not laugh again. He 
all day, perhaps. scemed to appreciate my embarrassment, and 

But, finally, fortune favored me. All at once, j strove, in every way, to make light of the situa- 
I heard hurried footsteps, and soon a gentleman, { tion, Still, I could not forgive him that first 
in a rough tweed suit, made his appearance, very ; hilarious outburst. I was in an agony of shame. 


much out of breath. He had heard my call at a $ “‘Tlow far is it,” he asked, directly, ‘to the 
distance, and had run rapidly to my assistance. } nearest house?” 
«© @racious heayens |” “ A mile and a-half,” 





I said, desperately. 
He glanced, uneasi- 
ly, at my wet skirts. 
“You cannot walk 
back to the village in 
that condition,” he 
said, apprehensively. 
«Had you no wrap ?”” 












he exclaimed, excitedly, 
‘what's the matter ?”’ 

Then, struck by the 
ludicrous figure I cut, 
stuck there fast in the 
mud, my face drenched 
with tears, and my hair 
all tumbled, he burst out. 
laughing. 

“Oh, how can you 
laugh?” I cried, indig- 
nantly, red with morti- 
fication. ‘Why don’t 
you help me? Don’t 
you see I can’t stir?” 

Still, he laughed, 
though he cautiously de- 
scended the bank, and 
made overtures to assist 
me. Angry tears coursed 
down my cheeks. How 
I should. have liked to 
have refused his offered 
hand! But it was quite 
impossible. I was obliged 
to accept it, and to wait 
humbly until he could 
manage to pull me out of 
the mud, which was an 
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“Yes,” I answered, “I had a shawl. 








It is { crimson, for I knew that he had seen my name. 


over there, on the bridge.” } How I raged in secret! He had me at a com- 
He started off after it, and came back in a few } plete disadvantage. 

minutes, with it over his arms, bringing, at the} ‘‘ Wrap this about you,’’ he said, proffering 

same time, my other belongings. As he crossed } me the shawl. ‘But we must dry you, still 

the field, I saw him covertly open my book, and } more. I will go and hunt up something to make 

my face flushed, if possible, to a more brilliant } a fire with. I think you had better take off your 
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shoes and stockings. If you don’t, I fear you'll} uncomfortable; and the fire, which wus ready in 

take cold.” ! a few minutes, was, therefore, very grateful. 
His manner had, suddenly, grown more cour- He sat down beside me. His evident intention 

teous than eyer, I instinctively obeyed him. ; to stay, alarmed me. 

While he gathered up dry twigs, I removed my} “TI am yery much obliged to you, for your 

shoes and stockings, curling my bare feet up } timely assistance,” I said, awkwardly. “You 

under me, and enyeloping myself in my shawl. } are very kind—but, I wish you would go away.” 
In spite of the warm weather, I felt chilly and A smile flitted over his handsome fice. For 
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I observed, for the first time, that he was hand-} guilty as though I had come to a rendezvous. 

some, very handsome, indeed. * 4 TJ lost a silver spoon here, yesterday, and Tam 
He answered, with quiet assurance : i on my way to search for it. I probably lost it 
«But I have no idea of going. I intend to see | on the rocks, up yonder.’” 

you safely out of this Slough of Be duaae Isus-; “I think I have found it,” he said. “Be 

pect you of # suicidal intention.” { sented, will you not? The walk isa long one; 
«© You have no reason to,” Lanswered. ‘It was / you must be'tired.’” 

allan accident, I assure you—an odious accident. His voice. was singularly seductive. I was 
He made some pleasant rejoinder. He was’ free from the embarrassment of bedraggled cloth- 

yery much at his ease, which I was not; and his } ing; and, I suppose, I felt some desire to show 














perfect equanimity, somehow, incensed me. } him that, on ordinary occasions, I could:command 
_ When I finally declared my intention of going, } { considerable dignity. At any rate, I sat down, 
he even had the assurance to accompany me. $ and entered into 2 rambling conversation. 


“It was a long walk, for I chose a circuitous; “It isan awfully hot day,”’ he said, in a Jan- 
way, so as to meet no one; and I was forced to; guid tone. ‘* Don’t you think so, Miss Foster?’” 
admit that he was far from a dull, companion. I looked at him, witli cool deliberation. He 

He left me; at last, at the side-gate, at the end ; colored, and gave a little awkward laugh, at 
of the old, disused avenue. being discovered in possession of my name. 

“So this is your home,’’ he said, ‘*and here, “Yes; itis a warm day, Mr.—” I. replied, 
T suppose; I must bid you good-day.” } waiting to be prompted. 

“Yes,” I answered, almost, eurtly, ‘‘good- i He fumbled ini one of his pockets, and brought 
bye,’ emphasizing this formula of permanent : out a card, which he handed tome. I gasped at 
dismissal; for I deyoutly hoped I should never | the sight of thename. It was Sir Lthelbert aos u 
see him again. Yet, I thought, had I met him ««J—I thought you: were—sick in your room,” 
under other circumstances, how much I could} TI stammered. “My aunt said—’ 


have liked his frank, unconventional manners, «Your aunt!’ Ke eried. | “Eh? Oh, Lord! 
his brilliant wit, and his handsome face; and I; Do you mean Mrs. Chalmondeley? She can’t 
wondered who he might be. } be your aunt, Miss Foster ?”” 


I had barely time to dress for dinner. I had | “The same, sir,’ I replied, with chilling re- 
stolen into the house secretly, and my aunt, as} serve. 
yet, knew nothing of my escapade. I expected “Then, I've put my foot in it. Why, the 
to have another ordeal that day, howeyer; for I} deuce—’ 
was to be presented to the baronet. It was with { Then, stopping short, he said, humbly : 
a feeling of relief, therefore, that I heard the ne «I say, Miss Foster, you are not inordinately 
nouncement of Sir Ethelbert’s indisposition. fond of your cousins, are you?” 
‘‘He has hada terrible headache; all day,” “JT hope I fulfil all my obligations,” I ob- 
my worthy aunt said, sympathetically; and my } served, stiffly. 
cousins chorused, | ‘* Poor fellow 1” ««Yes—oh, yes!’ he assented, uneasily. “Of 
He did not appear at dinner, nor at breakfast, ; course. But, you don’t seem like a person who 
the following morning. THis message to my aunt { would have many tastes in common with them.” 
had-been, that he felt. too much prostrated tof He looked up into my face, half beseechingly. 
make his appearance; snd, feeling wrickedly:} The remembrance of my cousins’ finicky ways 
jubilant over the fact, I took myself off to the} provoked me to smile. 
village, and thence to the scene of my exploits “Well, I haven't,” I said, frankly. 
of the foregoing day. I had lost one of my His face brightened. 
aunt’s silver spoons out of my lunch basket, and $ «You won't tell on a fellow, then, will you?” 
returned to search for it. My surprise was in- jhe asked, supplicatingly. ‘They made such a 
tense, to discover, just beyond where he had } confounded fuss over me—it was a mean thing 
pulled me out of the stream, a figure stretched { to do, I know—that I palmed off sick; and yes- 
at full length on the grass, in which I recognized { ‘ terday, when the family were at fraeheoral i stole 
my preux chevalier of the day before. I would { out of the house, and, fortunately, strayed in this 
have retreated, but he had already scen me; and } direction. I repeated the operation this morn- 
he sprang up, and hurried to meet me. fing. The butler is in the secret. I paid him to 
« Ah, how do you do?” he cried. ‘* You have ; keep quiet. There is something funny about the 
sustained no ill effects from—from your accident, ; idea of Mrs. Chalmondeley’s tender’ regret and 
I hope.” $ sympathy, at the sight of the untouched tray, 
“No,” I said, somewhat shortly, feeling as} which James is, at this moment, about bringing 
Vou. LXXX.—18. 
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out of my room, with an unfavorable report of; ‘You had sn antipathy, then?’ I inquired. 
my condition.” ; ‘*«A most absurd one. 1 thought all manner of 

He burst into a hearty laugh, which rang out, } ill things of you.” 
so freely and merrily, that it touched my kindred «Then we ure quits,” I exclaimed. “I hada 
mirth, and I laughed with him. i somewhat similar opinion of you.” 

“1 do not wish to be misunderstood,” I said, ; ‘How delightful!” he cried. “TI feel better. 
with suddenly-affected solemnity. ‘I heartily, We have both been agreeably disappointed.” 
disapprove of your conduct, Sir Ethelbert.” H Then, urged on by the thought of my aunt's 

“Ttis dreadful, isn’t it?” i chagrin—I will confess it—I embarked on a de- 

“It is’ shocking,” I said, with much emphasis. } ' liberate flirtation with this young baronet, whom 

‘I know it,”’ he assented, with mock contri- | I had determined to hate most relentlessly. 





tion. ‘* But’ you will not expose me?” i a\t the house, of course, this clandestine affair 
“ Not if you promise to do better.” was a secret.. I met Sirr Ethelbert Athol for- 
“I will do my best,” he said.’ “ But, tell me! { mally, at dinner, the next day. The pleasure 
You are not Mrs. Chalmondeley’s own niece?” { of the family at his recovery, and his dignified 


‘7 am Mr. Chalmondeley’s sister’s child.” H acknowledgments, were almost too much for my 
* Ah! that explains. But, I thought—I was( gravity. I was obliged to maintain a cold re- 
induced to believe—I had an idea—’ } serve, however, and go through the farce of 
**Go on, Sir Ethelbert,” I said, with perfect ; making the baronet’s acquaintance. 
composure. ; But, even under the depressing influence of 
‘*«Some one told me you were horribly strong- ; my. aunt’s disapproval, we became great friends. 
minded.”’ he blurted out. ; Sir Ethelbert seemed to grasp the situation, 
«« And plebeiah,; I'suppose ?”’ I inquired, coolly. i Without being discourteous to my aunt, or her 
He colored, and looked down, in an embar- ; ; daughters, he contrived to spend the greater 


rassed way. if { portion of his time with me. -Once; only, did he 
“Yes,” he said, hesitatingly, “if you won't; come near betraying himself. My youngest 
feel offended—’ cousin, one evening, after dinner, was siriging— 
«Not at all,” I said, promptly. and singing so falsely—yet, with so many airs 


* Your aunt led me to bélieve you were very ; and affectations, that I could endure it no longer; 
homely. What object could she haye had, de; but rose, and walked to the other end of the 
you think?” room, little thinking that Sir Ethelbert would 

It was my turn tc blush, but I covered my em-; follow me. He did, however, and with such 
barrassment, with a laugh at his naiveté. My ' empressement, that I saw the elder of my cousins, 
conscience upbraided me for disparaging my ; who was lounging on an ottoman, look after us, 
aunt; but I could not help enjoying the thought $ urprised. 
of ‘what her discomfiture would have been, had But the reader guesses the rest. Very soon, 
she known that I was sitting, out, under the: the ‘natural antipathies” of Sir Ethelbert and 
trees, with her distinguished nephew. $ myself were dissipated, and the result: of our 

He was frank, almost boyish, in his manner. ; ; guest's six weeks’ stay, was very different from 

“T am glad that accident happened to you, what my aunt bad hoped it would be. My wed- 
yesterday,” lie said, at length. “Had it not | ding cards will be out ina week: My aunt pro- 
occurred, I might never have known how un-, fesses to be delighted, but'I know she will never 
founded my antipathy for you was.” { forgive me. 
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Taw a rose-bud blushing through 
Its covering of dev:; 

And, as I gazed, it seemed to speak, 
Tn gentle tones, of you. 


I saw a bird: a beanteous bird, 
With plumage of bright hue; 

And, as his brilliant song trilled forth, 
He seemed to sing of you. 


Zsaw a star: soft, bright star; 
The clouds come peeping through; 
And strange, its language was the same: 
Zt seemed to speak of you. 


My rose, my star, my beauteous bird, 
Your language was all true; 

You echoed what was in my heart— 
Its lovely thoughts of you, 
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CHAPTER XI. even, after hundreds of years. If they were 
Tue news from Yorktown had a political sig-} luxurious, they were not effeminate. They were 
nificance, also. The assault and capture of the } the most intelligent of all European nobles. They 
batteries meant the end of the war, and the end ; } were, too, more or less, affected by the philosophy 
of the war meant the zecognibion of American § of the day. They had talked of political equality, 
Independence. { in the salons of Paris, and of the rights of man; 
Ia Fayette, and our hero, had known each} and were, in theory, at least, the friends of 
other, in Paris; had met again in Rhode Island ; i liberty and regeneration. They, more than any 
and now found themselves, comrades in arms, on ! others that have ever lived, were ready to die for 
the banks of the York. They were nearly of the }an idea. As they applauded, they nodded to 
same age, and quite an intimacy sprang up } } each other, approvingly. 
between them. At La Fayette’s request, Ayles- } $ “The Old World,” continued Aylesbury, “is 
bury was transferred to his command; and} i wearing out. There are cycles in nations, as wellas 
in the companionship of the marqiis, and other { in dynasties. Europe, after nearly two thousand 
French nobles, he DOG spent most of his time.  { $ years, has nearly finished another term of civili- 
“Ah! mon ami,? said La Fayette, in his; zation. Its most polished peoples are now where 
broken English, one evening, “if we can but peat } those of the Roman Empire were, as it verged to 
Monsieur Cornwallis, we shall do a great thing / its decline. They have the same despotic systems 
for freedom. When I see how the people are ; of government; the same extremes of wealth and 
ground down, in Europe, I thank God that / { poverty; the same vast financial burdens, in- 
America was discovered.” _ $ volving exhausting taxation; and the same 
«Tf we capture Cornwallis,” replied Aylesbury, | delusive prosperity. My friends,’ he exclaimed, ' 
éas I believe we shall, it will be a new departure / “we stand on the crust oie yoleano, that, at any 
in human history. Heretofore, governments } moment, may crumble in.” 
have existed, in the interest of kings and princes; «I fear it is too true,’’ said more than one. 
only; the people have been regarded as of no? «But here, in this New World, we begin where 
account; the many have been plundered toenrich ? you leave off,” continued the ardent young 
the few. But, in the discovery, settlement, and ; patriot. ‘*To light us on our way, we have all 
development of these colonies,” his eyes kind-; ‘ the experience of the past two thousand years, 
ling, as he warmed with his theme, “it is, Is Let us but conquer here, and we conquer for all 
think, impossible, not to recognize the hand of; time! The surrender of Cornwallis will be, not 
Providence. Here, far away from the despotisms } 3 merely the capture of so many Englishmen: it 
of Europe—which would, in self-defence, have } will be the final extinction, on this continent, of 
stamped out our free institutions, long ago, if} that falsest of doctrines, the divine right of 
they had been growing up at their sides—we i kings. It will be more: it will be the establish- 
have been enabled to strike our roots deep, and ; ment of the true doctrine, that governments exist 
to grow experienced in self-government; and { for the many, not for the few. And from here, 
now, if we can only succeed in establishing our } will go forth the new political gospel, to all the 
independence, and can maintain a republic | world, ‘ By the people, and for the people.’ eee 
intact, we shall give an impetus to true freedom, { will be the motto of the future, messieurs.’ 
that will influence the world for centuries to} ‘You make me regret, mon frere,”’ said 
come, if not forever.” La Fayette, embracing our hero, ‘that IT was not 
His hearers listened, enthusiastically. They ; born an American. Ah! these forests, this free 
were, be it remembered, descendants, almost to a life, this equality between man and man, how it 
man, of that Frankish tribe, which had overrun } puts to shame our worn-out civilization, our rigid 
Northern Gaul,in the first centuries of Christianity. | caste, our horrible extremes of wealth and poyerty. 
They had, eyersince, maintained their blood, more {1 sometimes think a deluge is at hand. Can 
or less, unmixed. They were still Franks, rather } things continue as they are? Were throne, and 


than Frenchmen, a class set apart; conquerors, { nobility, and all, to go down in gne grand crash, 
(267) 
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I should not be surprised. Yes! gentlemen, we | why it is impossible to start to-day,’’ he said. 





may have yet to liquidate,” he said, » prophetic } ‘* But I will provide for the contingency of my 
gleam shining in his eyes, ‘‘ we may yet haye to } falling in this assault, by addresting a letter to 
liquidate, in fire and blood, the debt that has : Grace herself, to be delivered in case of my death. 
been running up against us for centuries. ’ God bless her! She has been true to me, I believe, 
Heaven help us, in that hour of our need!’ } through all. I can see, from her father's epistle, 
And more than one hearer, as, years after, he / that she was always averse to a marriage with 
went tothe guillotine, remembered these remark- her cousin; it is between the lines, though he 
able prophetic words. does not say so, in so many words; alas! what 
A solemn hush fell upon the little group. Even } she must have suffered. And how unjust I have 
the gayest and most yolatile, even Lauzan, who } been to her. But, heaven helping me, she shall 
was one of the company, felt an awe indescribable, } never suffer again, for anything, in this life.’” 
After a pause, the marquis resumed : } We will not inyade the sanctity of that letter. 
“But now to business.- We broke ground, ; It told her, through all, he had still loved. It 
to-day, as you know, against the enemy. We } described his despair, when he heard that she 
are but six hundred yards distant. By daybreak, } was to be married to her cousin. “TI sought 
.the trenches will be sufficiently advanced to cover } forgetfulness, nay, even death,” he wrote, “over 
our men. After that, our progress will be steady. ' and over again, in battle, but to no avail; and oh ! 
Within four days, if I do not err, we shall haye , how thankful Tam, now, that I failed; God was 
enough batteries and redoubts erected to silence ‘ wiser, and kinder, than I knew.’ Then he went 
the British fire. This is the sixth of the month. } on to tell of the projected assault. “This is the 
October you call it,” looking, questioningly, at } true reason,” he said, “why I do not start at 
Aylesbury. ‘ By the eleventh, we shall be able } once. If I survive, this letter will not be sent; 
to open the second parallel, within three hundred } but, if I fall, my friend, the Vicomte Pierrefonds, 
yards of the foe, Ah! it is then,” rubbing his } has promised to take it to you, at once, in order 
hands, ‘‘we shall have them. I did observe, j that you may understand why I fail to come. I 
indeed, to-day, when I made areconnoissance, that } have also made him promise to deliver to you my 
the British had two leetle redoubts, that did seem } favorite charger, Hector. For my sake, ifever you 
to flank our new trenches ; andif'so, they will open } cared for me, even alittle, take him in and give him 
other embrasures, and keep up a fire incessant $a home. He will be alone in his old age, except 
on us; but, in that case, pous! we shall make one } for you. Ah! if this had only happened earlier, 
grand assault; we shall carry them at point of | or if duty did not intervene now. But I know, 
bayonet; you, Baron de Viomenel, shall lead ze } that, if you ever thought of me at all, you will 
French, and I shall lead ze Americans, and my } think still better of me, for not being recreant, 
friend here, Aylesbury, shall go with me, and we j even under this temptation. If I die for my 
shall carry the entrenchments; and, Mon Diew!’’ } country, give me a tear; that is all L ask.’? 
turning again to the baron, “we shall see which} Eight o’clock at night had arrived, and rockets 
shall get in first, you or I.” shooting and hissing into the sky, announced 
La Fayette, perhaps, did not speak without } that the hour for the assault had come, The two 
authority. The siege went on, precisely as he } parties, detailed for this deadly struggle, were 
had predicted. The enemy enlarged their re-} stimulated by a national emulation: the Ameri- 
doubts, and opened a fire on the trenches, that cans to win glory, the French to retain their 
threatened to stop all further advance. In con-} traditional renown. In appearance, the troops 
sequence, Washington determined to assault these { were quite dissimilar; for the worn and weather- 
positions. The marquis, no doubt, had been ; stained uniforms of the Continentals, were in sad 
informed of this contingency, in advance; for, } contrast with the splendid costumes of these 
when Aylesbury returned to his tent, on the } picked French contingents. Yet, in the sun- 
afternoon of the fourteenth, he found an order to } browned faces of the one, was a resolution, and 
be ready to lead a forlorn hope, against the } in their eyes a fire, which prophesied deeds not 











} 





enemy’s entrenchments, that evening. less brilliant than those for which the famous 
Se Auyergne regiment, that, formed part of the 
CHAPTER XII. other column, had been celebrated for genera- 

Hz found, also, another missive, the letter of } tions. | 


apology from Grace's father, and the inyitations, Washington, himself, was so excited, that he ; 
contained in it, to come to Agincourt House. rode close up to the works, that were to be 

As we have seen, he wrote a reply, promising } assaulted; so close, indeed, that his attendant 
to come on the morrow. ‘I cannot tell them } generals remonstrated. But he quietly disre- 
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garded their expostulations, and dismounting, ; and old soldiers, who had shared in that fight, 
remained standing, watching the struggle, until / boasted of it to their dying day. The baron was 
it was oyer. The Americans were the first in. / as good as his word. Within five minutes after 
At the signal for the assault, they rushed i he had received the message of La Fayette, the 
forward, and without waiting for pioneers to! British flag came down, and the allies were in 
demolish the abattis, tore it down themselves, ; possession of both the batieries. 
with true backwoods impetuosity, and then ; Washington had remained, after refusing to 
dashed at the earthworks. Colonel Hamilton, ; leave his post, silently watching, now La Fayette, 
who led the storming-party, was the first to mount } and now Baron Ae Viomenel, until La Fayette’s 
the parapet. Our hero was close on Hamilton's } success; when, still silent, he turned his atten- 
heels. A score of others pressed behind. The } tion, exclusively, to the other assault. Not till 
fire, which met them, was terrible, and was the | the French were also in, did he break the silence. 
more fatal, because at such close quarters. ‘Then he drew a long breath, and said, simply, 
Without returning a shot, but with wild hurrahs ; *‘It was done, and well done,” and turning to 
and leveled bayonets, the Continentals poured in; > his servant, added, ‘* William, my horse,” and’so 
the batteries were swept; the red-cross flag of | mounted, and rode off, accompanied by his staff. 
England was hanled down; and, in iis place, the ; Not even that terrible struggle, not even the 
stars and stripes shot up, into the chill October ; certain victory, which its success forecasted, 
air, and unfolded to the breeze of night. could move that calm and majestic soul, to any 
The Mrench, meantime, with that rigid notion } outward display of emotion. 
of military science, which characterized their} ‘The capture of the batteries decided the fate of 
army at that period, had paused, while their; Cornwallis. The British earl, aware that his 
pioneers went forward, to clear away the abattis. | position was now untenable, made an abortive 
To have done otherwise, indeed, would have} attempt to escape across the York river, in the 
shocked the Baron de Viomenel; for it would have { night; but finding himself thwarted, was forced 
been against all the traditions of the “grand { to capitulate, two days later. Few ever knew 
army.” The British had expected the Americans } how galling this was to his proud spirit. He 
to do the same, and had been, toa certain extent, { endeavored, at first, to surrender to the French 
surprised, and taken ata disadvantage, when it} alone. But this, of course, could not be allowed. 
yas not done. But they took their revenge now. } When the day actually came, in which he and his 
‘A tremendous fire decimated the ranks of the | officers were to deliver up their arms, however, 
French. Butthe brave veterans stood motionless | he deputed Major 0’ Hara to take his place, under 
as statues, waiting till the abattis should be torn } the plea of illness, and so escaped the personal 
down; losing, then, and in the rush that} mortification of the surrender. 
followed, over one-third of their number. La! The significance of the victory, was understood 
Fayette, who had already carried his redoubt, ‘in England, as quickly as in America. When 
had sent an aid to Baron de Viomenel, to) the news reached London, and was carried to 
announce the fact; and the aid came up, at this ; Lord North, the prime-minister, he threw up his 
instant, galloping through the twilight, across the | hands, atngaeredl back, and eried, “* My God. it 
terrible line of fire. ‘The baron, cool as if in a! is all over.’ The intelligence reached Philadel- 
Paris salon, said, when the message was delivered, ; j phia, where the Continental Congress was then 
«Tell the marquis, we are not yet in, but shall { sitting, at the dead of night; but the watchmen 
be, in five minutes.” Almost at) the same} were told of it, and as they went their rounds, 
moment, the last axe crashed into the abattis, ; they cried the hour, ‘two o'clock,” and then 
and the way was open. ‘Allons, mon enfants!” { added, exultingly, ‘‘and Cornwailis is taken.” 
cried the baron, ‘Forward!’ And the WES The people, roused from their beds, crowded the 
coated grenadiers, at the words, dashed on. ; Streets, congratulating each other; bonfires were 
The fight, after this, was as short as it was ; kindled, the bells rung in triumph, and the ex- 
sharp. The first to mount the breach, fell, shot { citement kept up till daybreak. 
through both legs; but he was followed py! Meantime, on the night of the assault, La 
others; and though the foremost of these, also, | ‘ Fayette’s aid had just returned, with the message 
were wounded, a score, a hundred, pressed after. { of the Baron de Viomenel, when an officer, who 
The defenders went down, in this wild rush, ; {had been sent to inquire into the casualties, 
like wheat before a whirlwind. As in the other { approached, and made the salute. 
battery, so in this: not a shot was fired, on the: ‘Tam glad to say, we have suffered but little,” 
part of the assailants. It is not often, that the he said, ‘“‘but one gallant fellow has fallen; 
cold steel, alone. does the work} put it did ithere, i Captain Aylesbury.” 
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‘elfen Deut? ariel the marquis, ‘* not Ayles- reached there, only a few minutes behind the 
bury—not my friend? Pauvre enfant! Oh!” } Viscomte; so that, when Grace opened her eyes, 
clasping his hands, “this takes away all the } after her fainting spell, it was to hear the welcome 
triumph of the day.” news that her lover was out of danger. 

Tt was, alas! too true, They found our hero, } The good Viscomte could never forgive him- 
lying, shot through the body, at the foot of the } self for his mistake. He had reached the vicinity 
rampart, inside. of Agincourt House, late in the night, and’ had 

“Dead!” the surgeon said, as he stooped over } put up, with his orderly, at a small, one-story, 
the fallen officer. ‘No one ever knew a man to i wayside inn, until morning. He had tried to 
survive, who had a gunshot wound like that, { arrange his arrival, at the Hall itself, so that he 
You see he doesn’t breathe.” } should anticipate any other, and yet not intrude 

A rude litter was improvised, and the in- H at an hour earlier than the habits of well-bred 
sensible form borne back from the field. Ayles- { people would justify, In his laudable effort to 
bury’s own body-servant met it on the way, for ; fulfil his sad duty promptly, and yet with due 
ill news travels fast, and he had already heard of { propriety, he had, as we have seen, signa ly 
the tragedy. He would haye flung himself on : failed, though it was really from no fault of his own 
the bier, if he had not been forcibly held back. } Grace found it easy to forgive him, however, 
But when Aylesbury was laid on a bed, and $ now ‘Say no more, my dear Vicomte,” were 
half-an-hour had passed, suddenly he opened his } her words. ‘You have proved yourself the best 
eyes, after breathing a deep sigh; and now the { of friends We were only—a little—frightened ” 
poor African servant could no longerbe restrained. } ‘Ah! it xs ze fright I shall never forgive 

* Bress de Lord !”’ he said, falling on his knee i myself for,’ he replied, with much gesticulating 
“press de Lord, Mars’ Philip, you’se not gwine } of hands and shrugging of the shoulders, ad- 
todie You won't die—you shan’t die—ole Cato } dressing Mr. Agincourt, Mrs Agincourt, and 
hisself, will die for you fust.” ; } Grace, inturn. “did try todo it all for ze best 

“Well, I hope I won't die, cither, Cato,” said 7 } I did even make my man stop, at ze end of ze 
his master, smiling faintly. “Tye too much to { avenue, and give to me, myself, zo bridle of ze 
live for, justnow — Isuppose—I’m—wounded—” } cheval, war-horse you call him, so zat no common 

But here, exhausted even by this slight effort, ; soldier should deliver him to you. But ze fates 
he fainted away, and lost consciousness again, } Were notin favor. It is my luck. I always haye 

An hour after, when the ball had been extracted, }ze bad luck. I did want to be detailed for ze 
and the wound dressed, and the patient had sunk ) “ssault, yesterday; but it was not my luck; [ 
into sleep, the surgeon, who was a different one | had to stay and look on, poor devil zat I am.” 
from the first, older and more experienced, came i Even though, as yet, hardly recovered, from 
forth from the tent, and said to Cato, whom he } her great shock, Grace could not help smiling at 
found lying across the entrance : the yoluble, but evidently good-hearted Vieomte- 

“ By-the-hye, where’s the Vicomte de Pierre- “‘Mamma,’’ she said, as soon as she could 
fonds? You ought to know, you old raseal He | spenk to her mother, alone, “let us go to York- 
told me, an hour ago, when your muster was \ town, and nurse Captain Aylesbury. I am sure 
first brought in, that he might as well start, at | you and I can do it better than the rough 
once, for Agincourt House; for he had a solemn | camp attendants. Do, mamma, dear.” 
charge to deliver there, and wished to be the first } Her appealing eyes, her clasped hands, her 
with the sad news, as he thought he could break { agitated tones, spoke even more eloquently than 
it better than any other. Ie oughtn’t to have } her words. Her mother was on the pot of 
gone, until he was certain, Why didn’t you stop | yielding, and starting for the camp, when such 
him? I wonder if you're good for anything, ex- : favorable reports arrived, however, that she 
cept to blubber and make a fuss. There—stop! } proposed, instead, to have the patient conveyed 
Idon’t think, after all, your master will die.” Sto the Hall,“ He can be brought up, on the 
river, to our own landing, and camied up, from 
there,” she said, “almost without any fatigue 

CHAPTER XIII. ; whatever; und we can do for him here, much 

Nor did Aylesbury die. Towards morning, he } better than there, your father shall go to York- 
awoke from a refreshing sleep, in such a sound | town, at once, and arrange it.” 
state of health, that even the opinionated surgeon, | So, a little before high noon, Grace’s father 
who had first examined him, admitted he would {set forth, with Doctor Granes in company, and 
recover. A messenger was, in consequence, des- several servants, all on horseback. ‘I must go, 
patched immediately to Agincourt House, who } } if for no other purpose,” said the docter, with 
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sly humor, ‘at least to guarantee none of us are } maidenly hesitation-on Grace’s, that the marriage 
spies.” They reached the camp before night- ; should take place in the spring. 

fall. Two'days subsequently, they returned, with } During the’ time that the army remained in 
Aylesbury, the surgeons having, by that time, } that vicinity, the French officers were frequent 


decided that the wounded man could make the } visitors at Agincourt House. But though they 
voyage without risk. went, at first, to cheer up their old comrade, 
Attended by her mother, who was the most} they would have come there often, for a different 
skilful of nurses, with Grace for her assistant, | purpose, if they had not seen that the case was 
our hero recovered rapidly. The: old family } hopeless, ‘I do think,” said one of them, the 
doctor took no particular credit to himself, how-} highest in rank of all, a descendant of the famous 
ever, but whispered to Grace, one day, “My } Monimorencies, who were old at the time of: the 
deur, there are medicines, not in our phar-} Crusades, ‘zat ze American young lady is ze 
macopeeia, that work wonders; and I have a} divinest in ze world; zey are ‘so virginal, so 
suspicion that one of this kind has been found? natural, so—vat you call him?—heavenly; zar 
efficacious here. Eh?—whatdoyou think?” And i complexions are like ze cream and ze strawberry ; 
Grace’s only answer was a blush. i and zey do walk like young goddesses, like Diana 
What happy days those ‘were! A fender, } her very self; and of all ze divine creatures, zat 
stolen look; a single word, sometimes, but full} I see in America, ze Mees Agincourt is ze most 
of feeling ; a lingering of the hands for a dient? divine; Grace, you call"her, Ah, zat is just ze 
when they touched accidentally. These wero } word for her movement, her courtsy, all like ze 
little things, but they made the pulses of the } zephyr zat blow in ze rose-garden, Mon Dieu!” 
overs beat, and fransfigured common life into}! t 
Paradise itself. And later, when ‘Aylesbury ¢ CHAPTER XIV. 
recovered sufficiently to Walk out,and the winter} How shall we ‘describe ‘the wedding? Have 
days were mild enough to permit it, what de- } you ever seen one, in Virginia, even in these 
licious hours were spent under the old irces, or {degenerate days? Yet a wedding now, there, is 
in the bosky woods near’at hand. A favorite toa wedding then, what the moon is to the sun, 
resort of the lovers was a rustic seat, and here, {a star to a constellation. There was, not only a 
Aylesbury would read alond, while Grace sew: ed 3 > wealth, but a splendor and stateliness, in those 
quietly; or, after the book or chapter was} old times, which has long since disappeared. A 
exhausted, they would fall into such converse as } 3 good deal of grandeur, we must confess, went out 
only the young and happy know. ; with hair powder and coaches-and-four. The 
We will not intrude further on these léte-a-tétes, ; ceremony was attended by all the mutual rela- 
however. There are some things too sacred for? tions of both parties for the end of the war was 
words. Among these are the questions and con-} now sufficiently assured, to allow of 2 return of 
fessions of just such a pair of lovers ; their mutual : social intercourse, even between those of opposite 
acknowledgments of when’ they first began to} opinions, each side striving to ignore the pust, 
think of each other, how they hoped, and how § with its recriminations, its animosities, its 
they feared. We will lift the curtain, for one} } hatreds. Never, it was said, had ‘there been such 
flimpse only, before we go on. “Ah!” whis- {a series of festivities, as followed the marriage. 
pered Grace, in answer to a question, one day,} Grace would linve avoided them; but the 
looking up shyly from her sewing, “I think T; hearty hospitdlities of her many cotsins, were 
loved you from the first.” ‘And I,’ he replied, } not to'be declined, without offence; and so, after 
as he let his arm slide from the back of the rustic } a due interval, the bride and bridegroom started, 
seat, till it encircled her waist, and so drew her } as was then the custom, on a series of visits to 
to him, “I don’t think—I know—that I loved neighboring country-houses. At each one of 
you from the moment we met. Shall I ever; these, they remained, for from two to five days, 
forget it?” i while dancing and feasting went on, uninterrupt- 
Spring had set in before Aylesbury was able: edly; for every house was packed to its utmost. 
to resume the saddle. Meantime, he had boot capacity with guests, most of them young, and 
brevetted a colonel, ‘for gallant conduct at} the girls invariably pretty. How the old, wains- 
Yorktown,”’ but as) the war was virtually over,} cotted rooms rang with laughter. How the 
and active service out of the question, he sent in H huge, glass chandeliers rattled, as the gay couples 
his resignation, and soon after began to prepare} went down racing the Virginia'reel. And how, 
his ancestral mansion for the reception of his } when Grace and her husband led off the minuet, 
bride, For it had been determined, after much { everybody admired and applauded. What feast- 
solicitation on his part, and a little natural; ings, too, followed and preceded all. To this 
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day, there are colored cooks, in many a Virginia j have you to myself a little, I am too selfish, I 
kitchen, fit to send up dishes to the gods; but at ; confess, to share you with strangers.” 
that period, there were even more,und'they were, if} ‘And I—and 1,’ whispered Grace, creeping 
possible, even greater artists. Ah! those good, old i eloser to his side, and laying her head on his 
times. Shall we ever see their like again? We } shoulder, and tenderly looking up into his eyes, 
know more, we think ourselyes better educated, we } ‘am glad, too; so glad, that I cannot find words 
travel by steam, instead of by conch; but there { to express it,” 
was a,heartiness, a sincerity, a rich enjoyment Mr. Agincourt survived to a good, old nge; 
of life, then, that, alas! we rarely see now. The ¢ dying, at the beginning of this century. He was 
men and women of that age were nearer to Arca-} the last of his name, however, who lived in 
dia. That is the one patent fact, afterall, } America; for his son, haying been sent to 
In going thus, from plantation to plantation, ‘ England, to be, educated, fell in love there, 
Grace and her husband journeyed in due state. } married, and decided to remain, permanently, in 
Four full-blooded horses were harnessed toa coach, } the old land, ‘This ‘happened, about the time of 
in which she, and one or more young compan-' his father’s death; so that there was the less 
ions, trayeled; while Ayleshury, himself, with } reason for his return to Virginia. He came into 
other cayaliers, and a troop of servants, attended, : possession, soon after, by the decease of 1 remote 
on horseback. Sometimes, a river would haye relation, of x handsome estate, in the county 
to be crossed, in order to reach the hospitable 3 where the family had first settled, after the 
mansion, whose old-fashioned gables were seen } Norman Conquest; and there he remained, until 
peeping above the trees, on the other side, the } his death, which occurred within the memory of 
chimneys already beginning to smoke, with an; men, not yet very old themselves, He lies 
anticipatory welcome. Tere, Aylesbury would} buried, in a) stately, old church, which his 
dismount, and assist his bride to descend; and it } ancestors built for some monks, in the thirteenth 
wis a sight to witness, to, see the dainty way in} century, and, though. the monks are gone, the 
which she put forth her little foot, to reach the } benefaction remains, 
step, the grace with which she extended her Many descendants of Grace and her husband 
hand, and the ravishing smile which she} stillsuryive. Some bear other names, by this time, 
bestowed on her husband. Qne of the party, } thanthat of Aylesbury: the descendants, of course, 
meantime, would be ringing the;bell, hung on a{ of daughters and granddaughters, Several haye 
rude pole, or in the crotch of a tree, to summon } been officers in the nayy ; others, officers in the 
the ferry-man across. Or, if this failed, or, at army; several have been governors of Virginins 
there was no bell, or, if the bell was too cracked } and others, senators of the United States. But 
to be of service, then the hands would be put to; through all, the men have been brave and true, 
the mouth, and the yoice uplified, in a loud, , and the women beautiful and womanly. 
long hillo, that echoed and re-echoed from river-}  Grace’s second son purchased Agincourt House, 
bank to riyer-bank. That was a bit of Arcadia, after the death of her father, and lived there 
too, was it not? till his death. THe was) succeeded by his son, 
At last, the round of festivities was over, and {and he again, in turn, by his. The stately 
bride and bridegroom were allowed to settle ' inansion still stands, surrounded by its ancestral 
down, in: peace, at the old Atylesbury mansion. ; ouks, and looks as imposing as ever. It is one 
On the first evening that they were alone, the} of the few relics of the past, that remains 
hushand, sitting with his wife, on the wide} unaltered: the same to-day, as on that. bright 
porch, said: October morning, when they brought to it Tm: 
“How glad I am, it is all oyer. I can, now, } Nuws From Yorkrown. 





























GOD RULES, 





BY CATHARINE ALLAN, 





Ix joy or grief, in age or youth, The blithesome morn will dawn again. 
Tn weakness or in might, God rules, and.all is right! 
Whate'er we do, hold fast this truth, 
God rules, and all is right! Oh! weary soul, dismiss your fears ; 
Put anxious thonghts to flight. 
Though flerco the storm, though fast the rain, Learn, leatti the Teeson of the years— 


‘Though wild and dark thé night, God rales, and all is right! 
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BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘‘THE SECOND DIFE.” 





Goprrry Cocuran was knownamongallof his} ‘I venture to claim an acquaintance,”. he 
friends ns a driving fellow, but with very eccentric } said, because I hope, soon, to claim a relative. 
notions, some thought. While other young men } You are a Kean, Mr. Cochran, by the mother’s 
were crowding into the professions, and into } side?” 

New York, Cochran, who had been admitted to «J believe that was my grandmother's name, 
the bar, turned his back on the city, gathered } said Godfrey, curtly. 

up his little capital, and bought timber-land in} «Yes; Isabella Kean, the third daughter of 
Garrett county, Maryland, at a low price. { Mordecai Kean. You are one of us, Mr, Coch- 

The club to which he belonged, briefless young ; ran—undoubtedly, one of us; though, not in the 
attorneys, and doctors who never had a patient, { direct line. Still, your share—’ 
were aghast with amazement, Six months later, He paused, his eyes growing rounder and more 
they heard that Godfrey was raising shedp, lay-{ glary, with concentrated) meaning. «You -un- 
ing out a town, building a mill, and turning over } derstand?’ nodding, mysteriously. 
his capital twice. “Indeed,” said Godfrey, bluntly, “I haye not 

«Godfrey was a longheaded fellow, and always } the slightest idea what you are talking about. 
knew what he was about,’ they said now. As for my ancestors, I know little about them; 

Meantime, Godfrey found the ridge intolerably } nor of my relatives, either, for that matter. I've 
lonely, and was yery well satisfied to discover ; made my own way in the world, so far, and I 
that his business called him, twice a week, down | really don’t care to borrow dead men’s shoes; or 
into the old town of, Cumberland, where, being } living ones’, for the rest of the journey. I don’t 
an intelligent, genial lad; he soon made many | wish to be offensive to you, Mr. Kean, howeyer,’” 
friends. For the sake of convenience, he opened Mr. Kean’s smile grew more bland. 

‘an office near the hotel, where he could betier «“ Offensive to me?” he cried. ‘* Nothing of the 
transact his sales of lumber and cattle, kind, The fact is, my dear sir, I called upon 

One day, as he was tilted back in his chair, } business which will alter your opinion of the 
after dinner, with his cigar and newspaper, dead Keans, I fancy. But, we are interrupted,” 
tap came to the door, and a gentleman entered, | rising hastily. ‘‘ Here comes Colonel MeGender. 
smiling, He bowed and smiled, again. He pre-} 1 will leave these papers, for you to look oyer, 
sented his card, and the smile threatened to | and call to-morrow.” 


” 





become perpetual, Ile hurried out, as he spoke, leaying Cochran 
“Mr, Isam Kean?’ said Godfrey, glancing at } to his new visitor. ; 

the card, ‘Take a chair, Mr. Kean,” he added, « Ah !’?? said the colonel, as he came in, “ Isam 

grufily. has been with you! I came on the same errand, 


The young man was subject to attacks of un-{ It wasn’t known, until last night, that you were 

reasonable prejudice: He felt one of them, now, $ one of the heirs.”’ 
against his visitor. Yet, Mr, Kean was, appa- ‘Heirs? What on earth are you talking about, 
rently, a most irreproachable citizen ; well-bred, | McGender?” 
low-voiced, simple and sincere in manner; 2 “Tleirs to the great Kean estate, in England. 
plump, middle-aged gentleman, with a round, } Property accumulating for cighty-five years. Tt 
colorless face, extremely light hair and mous- belongs to the descendants of Hiram and Joshua 
tache, and large, cattish, pale-gray eyes, which} Kean, who emigrated to this country in 1642. 
rested upon Godfrey with a confusing, direct | From the evidence presented, last night, there is 
stare. Mr, Kean was dressed ina light-yellow } no doubt but that you are one of them.” 
linen suit; his neck-tie was white, and so marr « Evidence presented where ?”” 

$ 

i 





his hat and gaiters. The whole man had a color- “At the monthly family meeting. There is 

less, undefined appearance, which irritated God-{ quite a colony of Keans, in the suburbs of the 

frey, like an unguessed riddle: town, and they have been pushing their claim 
Mr. Kean took a seat, and rested both hands | for years. Isam is their agent.” 

on a little rattan cane, smiling over it, straight} ‘Oh! Isam is the agent? And Tam an heir? 


into Cochran’s face. } Now, do you know, I’m glad of it, for both of us? 
(2738) 
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Every man I know, except myself, has a claim} ‘The colonel did not answer, exeept by an em- 
to some gigantic estate, and they seem to derive { barrassed cough. He led Cochran directly 
enormous satisfaction from it, So do the agents.” { through the hall, into a long, high drawing- 

“Well, laugh, if you choose,” said the colonel, } room, in the centre of which hung a great, dusty, 
evidently nettled. ‘Talk to Isam; or read the } glass chandelier, on which the rays of the setting 
statement carefully—you have it in your hand— sun fell, with a dismal lustre, The floor was 








and you'll see what there is in it.” covered with a Turkey carpet, worn to rags. 
« Are you an heir, McGender?” Around the edges of the carpet, were ranged 
"My wife is?” upright; hair-cloth sofas. On the walls, hung 
Godfrey’ ceased laughing, ) wretchedly-painted portraits of ladies, with high- 


“Well, what do you want me to do?” he said. ; puffeil hair and leg-of-mutton sleeved gowns, or 

“Ah! T thought’ you were too shrewd «of truculent officers, their hands upon their 
fellow not to be interested. - The fact is, we need j swords. Godfrey ‘repressed a smile, and fol- 
‘prictical business men to push the matter. ‘The } lowed the colonel, who solemnly led the way to. 
Keans here ‘are, most of them, old farmers, or ) the end of the apartment, where a very little 
Women, énthusiastic enough, and willing to con- } Indy sat, stifly erect, awaiting them. 


tribute in money, but utterly ignorant of busi- “Mrs. Kean, this is Mr. Cochran, whose 
ness. Tsam dislikes to have the whole responsi- } claims-were discussed, Inst night,’ he said. 
bility thrown on his shoulders.” ) . Her'stateliness invested her as a garment ; but, 


“Oh, no doubt! How long has he carried it?” } inside of that, she was a most insignificant, and 
T think it was about sixteen years ago, that } frighifully lean, little woman. “She bowed. 
the first action was taken. He has’ been overto } You are one of the collateral heirs, Mr. 
England three times, and traveled over the Coh- { Cochran, I understand ,’ she said, with judicidl 


tinent, collecting testimony.” * yslowness, deliberating upon’ each word. Your 
“A good deal of money has been required 2” y portion, however, will be large, when compareil 
‘snid Cochran, gravely. } with ordinary fortunes in Aineriea, A’ sufficient 


“Of course. And still more is needed, now. } inducement, certainly, for’ you to! join in the 
A suit in Chancery is impending, you know. } united effort, now making by your family.” 

But, I must deliver my message.” *T’never heard of this wonderful property, 
He paused a moment, and then went on. before,” said Godfrey, his downright bass tones 
“The oldest branch of the family is repre- } contrasting strongly with her official pipings. 

sented,” he said, leaning forward, “ by-a-young }« How much does the whole thing amount ‘to? 

girl, living here—Mona Kean. She is the! only } The sum tgtal, now?” 

descendant of Hiram. ‘Her mother, a widow, i “Six millions pounds sterling,’ said Mrs. 

vand a Kean by birth, as well as marriage, has } Kean, with frigid dignity. («About thirty mil- 

been the most active member of the fainily in } lions of dollars. There are estates, Casiles, manor- 

pushing the matter. She has so given up her } houses, embraced in the claim; and also, T be- 
life to it, that we have come to regard hor as the | lieve, title in abeyance.” 

liead of the clin. She desired me to bring you Godfrey looked at the old lady, with curiosity; 

to call upon her, this afternoon.” but said nothing. 

Godfrey rose with ‘alacrity. For six ‘months “My daughter is the direct heir of the elder 
he had spoken to no woman but his Ianndress. } branch,” she continued. The landed estates and 
Mona Kean? A lady, young, pretty, no doubt. ; manor-honses, I am! assured by Mr. Isam Kean, 
The heir to a magnificent castle in Spain! will be hers. Whether the title can be revived, 

“Mona? An odd; attractive name. It ought pan the female line, remains yet to be seen.” 
to belong to a stately, dark-eyed princess,” he } «May I be presented’ to Miss’ Kean'?”” asked 
thought, as they walked’ together, out to the } Godfrey, after a momentary pause. 
suburb of the town. Mrs. Kean hesitated; then she looked in the 

‘Mrs: Mordecai Kean Tives ‘there; said the } dirertion of the rear drawing-room. 
colonel, after twenty iiimutes’ walk, pointing to} “Mona!” she said, without ra ising her voice; 
an imposing mansion of old brick, which stood } yand a young girl came through the open door. 
ona hill; green lawns, dotted with stately forest | "The heir of thirty millions was dressed in 2 
trees, sloping from it on every side. much turned and worn blick-stuff dress, which 

‘Just the enchanted grange in which o dark- } had been her mother’s; her shoes were patched. 
eyed Mona should live,” thought Godfrey; but } Her pale, sweet face turned to the new comer, 
he said, aloud, ts they passed through the great | with an anxious, terrified’scrutiny, as if to know 
gate: ‘These Keans'are wealthy already, eh?” } what new disaster had come with him. 
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«You will bring the papers, Mona,”’ her mother } {You did not wish me to lose my money?” 
said, after presenting her. ‘TI will, myself; go $.asked Godfrey, gently, taking a step nearer to her. 
oyer the heads of the case, with our cousin’ 3 1 did not think of your moncy, at all, Mr. 

The girl brought in a japanned. box, and dis- j Cochran. Or ofyou, Pardon me. I don’t wich 
appeared. For an hour and a-half, Godfrey ; to be rude. But—” 
listened, deferentially, while the case was laid} She stopped, abruptly; her lip trembled, and 
before him; then took his leave, with every out-} the tears rushed to her eyes. She turned away. 
ward show of respect. ; Godfrey jumped over the hedge. 

“You think better of the matter than you did, “Miss Kean !’’ he cried,impetuously. “You 
when you came, eh, Cochran?” said the colonel, ‘ are miserable about something, and you thought 
when they were outside. $I could help you. Tell me, frankly, all about it. 

“Tihink it more of a humbug'than I did at} You are only a cliild, and I am a middle-aged 
first,’’ said Godfrey. ‘But those women—why the villain was just)twenty-fiye—* and 
McGender, they are almost. in rags;-they have ; besides, we are cousins, you know.” 
not had enough to eat! L see it in their faces.” } She stopped, looking at him » attentively. 

The colonel was awkwardly silent. 3. Cochran had sensible, attractive face. Tt 

“T did not think it was so bad as that,’ he ; satisfied the little girl, apparently; for she 
said, at last. <*Still, I can’t blame the old lady ; smiled, faintly, and held out heri/hand. 
for risking all she has on such a stake. Mona}. Let me advise you,”’ he urged, eagerly. 
will be one of the greatest, heiresses in England.{ ‘What ean you do? ven if yoti refuse to 
I'm afraid I must leave you. I haye an.appoint-} join them, the cause will!go.on—until long after 
ment down the road.”” } Tam dead, at least.’” 

“T hope he has the decency to be ashamed } *« Matters are not so hopeless as'that, Ifaney,” 
he’s such an idiot,” thought Cochran, shrugging } said Godfr ey, smiling. ‘* Remember uncleToby’s 
his:shoulders, and. looking after the ¢olonel. } fly; the world is big enough for Isam’s cause, 

He took a direct path through. the trees, } and for you.’? 
passing near to the kitchen garden. Ashe came}, ‘Is it?’ With the same inexplicable terror 
up to the hedge, he heard a faint call, and turn- {in her face. It was the more pitiful, as she was 
ing, saw Mona Kean, who had: been gathering : so young, and had, naturally, 2 happy, even fun- 

















tomatoes on the other side. loving, expression. ‘Mr. Cochran, I was ao 
“Did you wish to see me, Miss Kean?” he} baby, three years old, when that man came to 
said, blushing violently. my mother, with his story: My father was 


“© Oh, very much!’ She did not blush at all, ¢ : dead. He left this house, and a fortune, for us, 
but grew paler, and came up, her hands clasped ; ; imbank siock, and farms. It is all gone—every 
nervously together. N { dollar—to the cause—the cause! Except the 

There was something in her face and gesture } house.,, My-mother will not leave that, because 
which reminded him of one in desperate peril. } the heiress of the great Kean estate must not be 

“‘Whatis the matter? What can I do for you?” } discovered to the world, when the day of success 
he asked, going straight to the point, as usual. comes, is 2 pauper. It is mortgaged to its full 

“Tye been waiting here for you. They say} value. In the meantime—” 
you are one of the heirs, Mr. Cochran. A cousin Godfrey glanced at the miserable clothes, and 


of mine?” 7 hunger-bitten face. 
‘So they have told me,” smiling. ‘There, there!’? he said, soothingly. ‘Say 
But she did not see him smile. She went on, } no more. I understand the whole story. : But 
breathlessly, looking straight before her. j why have you not appealed to your friends? 


«You have a great deal of capital,’’? she said, } Surely, any practical man could have induced 
“ they said so, last night. They want youto help } your mother to hear reason.’” 
the cause. TIsam can go no farther, without} ‘I have no friends. You forget that Pam the 
money,’” 3 head of the family,” smiling, miserably. “TI 
“Oh, I understand Isam and his wants preity * have never been allowed to make friends. Twas 
thoroughly,”’ he answered, scanning her with ; taught at home, lest I should form acquaintances 
sudden suspicion. ‘You wish to add your} who would disgrace me, after I took my real 
arguments to his?” | $ place in-the world. TI actually know nobody 
“12? looking at him, with a sort of terror. { but its Keans; and the Keans believe in the 
“To, no! I came here to beg of you to refuse ? 3 cause.” 
to help him.. If you do, Penhsha the cause will; Godfrey nodded, looking at her, thoughtfully. 
sometime, come to an end.” } He understood, now, her un¢onyentional frank- 
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ness. This was a real study in human nature: } girl,” said the young man, hotly, pacing up and 
this child, reared as a pauper, with daily expee-} down his bare, little office, ‘she would put her- 
tation of a princely heritage. He was of at self into my hands,” 
philosophic turn, and thought he would examine; ‘The two months of their acquaintance, seemed 
the effect, circumstances, so unusual, had upon {an eternity. The girl ought to be ready to for- 
her character. Besides, was there ever a cheek ; swear mother—life itself—for him, he thought, by 
of so delicate-a rose? Or eyes so clearly blue? } this time. But Mona was not like other girls. 
He always liked blue eyes. i She had been brought up in'an unnatural, morbid 
They had walked towards the house: hej solitude, with her mother; and this intangible, 





stopped at the gate. } great idea, which, like a ravenous Moloch, had 
“I promised your mother to come, to-morrow. | devoured every childish and womanly feeling or 
I shall see you then,”? he said. hope. She thought of her friendship, as she 
**T hope so,”’ smiling, brightly. § called it, with Godfrey, with a trembling delight 
“One question. ‘fo whom is this property; and terror; but she never would take courage 
mortgaged 2”? {from it to act. She had, too, that obstinate 


“To Mr. Isam Kean. THe raised money on it, i quality, peculiar to most amiable people, of 
when the case went into Chancery. Oh! I could } clinging to their own opinions, with, or without, 
work very well,’ she said, irrelevantly. “Ti reason. She daily batiled Godfrey, with this 
could support mother, comfortably. I am sure { habit. 
of that. But she will not allow it.” *T will not have you accuse Isam,” she had 

“No, you are the head of the family, poor‘ said, that morning. ‘*He may be mistaken in 
child,” said Godfrey, laughing, and waving his} his expectations; but he is a dupe, with the rest 
cap to her; and, for some reason, the laugh, and ; of the Keans; not a swindler. What could be 
bit of nonsense, comforted her for days, as nothing } his object?” 
else had done, “Why, he has made a comfortable living, 

‘two months Inter, Colonel McGender met} from your mother’s credulity, alone.” 

Cochran, as the latter was coming down from the «That might be true of the past; butit cannot 
Kean place, be true, now. We are paupers. We have 

“You are regular, in your consultations with | nothing but this house, and the vegetables we 
the widow and Isam,” he said, satirically.} raise on the ground: he could turn us out, any 
“You do not think the cause such a humbug, as; day. Why does he not do it? He is our friend. 
you did at first, apparently? I hear you are} He believes in the cause. He believes me to be 
very much interested in it.’” the heiress. If he does not, what purpose has 

“T am interested in it; and in the family,” } he in keeping up his league with mother?” 
said Godfrey, gravely, but curtly; and turning, “JT don’t know,” said Godfrey, moodily. But 
in a marked manner, away. He went into his} I'll make it the work of my life to find out. I 
office, shut and locked the door, and sat down, } have suspected, at times, Mona, that he wished, 
gloomily, by the fire. by some means, to force you to marry him.” 

‘Iwo months ago, he had fancied himself 2$ Mona laughed. 
shrewd, longheaded fellow; he was not so sure “Nonsense!” she said, ‘Isam has a wife, 
of it now. He loved Mona Kean, with all the} already. She is in an insane asylum, But she 
strength of a masculine, direct nature. Yet the } is a live woman, and his wife.” 
girl was entangled in a labyrinth of difficulty ; “So much the better. Then, I must look else- 
and what had he done to rescue her? Worse} where for his motive.” 
than nothing. He had not been able to prove; The young man was suspicious and gloomy. 
that Isam was a villain, obtaining money on false ; His business called him to the mountains, and he 
pretences ; he had not even been able to convince } would probably not be able to return for a month. 
a single member of the Kean family, that the} “I do not feel satisfied to leave you,” he had 
man was mistaken in his hopes and plans. }said, again and again, to Mona. “I have a 
«The fellow,” he groaned, “has not spent half a { { strange presentiment of evil.” 
lifetime, in weaving his web, for me to tear it to} She laughed, merrily. She had grown strange- 
pieces in a day.’ Mona’s mother regarded ‘ ly light-hearted, of late. ‘* What possible danger 
Godfrey with suspicion, because he offered only { can befall me?” she said. “The cause works 
advice, and not money; and Mona, herself, ; slowly. I have been in its clutches for fifteen 
gentle, patient, pliable, was a weak tool, for her { years, and I still live.” - 
mother and Isam to handle, H “Such life as it is.” He looked into the little 

“If she loved me, and was like any other} face that had grown so dear to him; at the worn, 
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stooped figure. If he could gather her into his } Mona. In case—an almost impossible case—that 
arms, and teach her what life was—a life, royal } the decision of our claim is deferred for years, 
and beautiful with his love! this will provide funds for its prosecution.” 

Cochran packed his yalise, and started, that “Qh! Ido not understand business, as you 
day, for the mountains. Mr. Isam Kean, from $imow, Isam,’’ sinking back, wearily. “T have 
an upper window of the hotel, watched him go + instructed Mona that the. medical examiners 
aboard the train. When it had disappeared, with } will call upon her, to-morrow.” 

a shriek and roar, that pale and flaccid gentle- «« And she was willing?” 

man put on his white Pongee cap, took up his} ‘Quite willing.” 

rattan cane, and set off for the Kean mansion, “T thought that fellow, Cochran, might inter- 
smiling softly to himself, as he walked. } fere.” 

Mrs. Kean had been confined to the house for? ‘No. He is a) Kean, Isam. A gentleman— 
several weeks. Her ailment was a cold, a weak- } slow of belief as to his own rights. But you 
ness; a mere nothing, the indomitable little } judge him harshly.” 
woman said. She found herself unable to walk, Isam did not answer, 
however, for a few days, and grew thinner, if; ‘*Who pays.the premiums on these policies?” 
that were possible. Mr. Isam Kean seated him- Oh,” he answered, affecting carelessness, 














self, gently, beside her, and felt her pulse. “Tl attend to that. A mere bagatelle.”’ 
‘Haye you drunk the wine I sent up, cousin ‘You are always kind, Isam. You shall be 
Arabella?” he said, gently. repaid, a thousand times, when we come to our 


“Yes, Isam; regularly. I'll do anything to} own again,” smiling, faintly. “You must go, 
get well. I cannot leave my little girl, until she } now. I am strangely weak and drowsy.” 
has her rights.” Godfrey Cochran received two letters from 
‘‘ What,” he exclaimed, ‘“neryous! Arabella, } Mona, while in the mountains. The first. was 
I have regarded you as a Spartan woman, and | filled with praises of her cousin’s kindness. Ie 
now you are conquered by a slight catarrh, a } sent them wine, meat, fruit; delicacies of every 
mere megrim.” kind, on the pretence of ministering to her 
Mrs. Kean drew herself. into a sitting posture. } mother, who grew weaker, each day. Cochran 
«J will take a glass of wine now, Isam,’’ she replied: briefly: He was not at all pleased with 
said, holding out a trembling hand. “Tm not | her enthusiasm, and did not echo it; advised 
a weak woman, and you know it. But I’ve) her to consult a physician, as to her mother's 
waited so long, and now, when victory: is so ailments; and ended the letter with the fond, 
near—in a year, you say ?”” feather-light fancies, which were so weighty to 
«Tn less than a year,” pouring out the wine. {them both. The second letter was handed to 
Oh! To see my child hold her state, going him by the village postmaster, with one from 
from castle to castle; her tenantry crowding }McGender. Cochran put the delicate little note 
about ler; welcomed by the noblest in the land } aside, until he should be alone, and read the 
to her own place! She tires of her poverty. She ; colonel’s. It was but a scratch, 
cannot live on an idea, as I haye done, for years— «Mrs. Kean is sinking fast, Cochran,” it said, 
years! Sometimes I think I shall not live to see } “ and if, as Lsuspect, you haye a special interest” 
it. But the money will be paid, promptly, if I } in that quarter, I advise you to come down. The 
die? The insurance companies will not delay? {same symptoms are slowly being developed in 
Because, if it were a critical time, and they de- ; Mona, though in a less degree. The physicians 
layed a month, Isam, all might be lost.” * suspect local malaria—swamps, etc.” 
“They will not delay. But we shall never} Hetore open Mona's letter. It was merely an 
draw that money. You are a hale, robust woman, } incoherent, pitiful little ery. Her mother was 
~ Arabella. I simply insured your life, as a pre- | better, to-day. She’ was sure she was better. 
caution, in the extreme and unlikely eyent of } She talked of dying. The doctor warned her to be 
your death. I have guarded against every con- | prepared for the worst. But she could not die! 
tingency,”’ with a sigh. {God would not deal so cruelly. ‘ Whom have I, 
‘You have been faithful, Tsam,” pressing his } but her?” the girl wrote, “ and I have never had 
hand; ‘but what is your object in taking out a } her all to myself, The cause always has come be- 
policy on Mona’s life? What will be the use of } tween us. Even now, she thinks of it, night and 
money, if she dies?” }day. She would push me on to my rights, even 
An amused glitter flashed into the pale eyes; Soverhergrave. She told me, just now, that Isam 
but vanished, instantly, ‘You misunderstand,” } had insured her life, a year ago, to secure money 
he replied. «This is to insure an annuity to {to go on with the claim, in case she died,” 
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Cochran gave a howrse ex¢lamation, and thrust; ‘It is a most scandalous and ‘absurd charge,’” 
the letter into his pocket, 11% {amuttered the old doctor, to his colleagues, in the 

A train Was just leaving the’station. In five | next room. 
minutes, he wasion his way to Cumberland. i “Possibly,” said the other. “But I will 

The Kean house, that evening, was full of the i transmit the wine to a’ chemist, for analysis.” 
family.’ “They were a clannish people, and} © “ By what right do you interfere; Mr. Coch- 
although they had held themselves aloof from | ran?” asked/the old physician. Miss Kean 
cousin Arabella, during her ‘life, finding her ‘hinted no suspicions of her cousin.” 
pride intolerable, they were now rendy to forgive; “By the right of a man’ who loves’her,” said 
the dying, little woman, who had fought so des- {the young fellow. “God helping me, she shall 
perately and so long, in vain. Mona, tear rless not be murdered.” His. voice almost failed him, 
end quiet, held her mother in! her arms. Isam, {so terrible was his agitation. 
wv shade more coloress/than ustal, busied himself; —** What, in heaven’s namie, is the matter?” 
in the room, to the tearful admiration of all the’ said the colonel, coming up. 
women. i Godfrey caught his hand. “McGender, do 

‘What/a nurse he is!” said Colonel McGender, | you and your wife take charge of those two 
to his wife. ‘*No wotnan’s touch could be more | women. Do not let 2 morsel of food cross their 
tender,” ; ; mouths, which does not come through your hands.’ 

Isam poured out a glass of wine, and carried; But his precautions were useless. Isam Kean 
it, on tiptoe, to Mona’ thaad disappeared, and- never was seen in Cum- 

“Drink it, my child,” he whispered. ‘For { berland again. Mrs. Kean, with a different dict 
her sake. You must keep’up your strength.) and nurse, revived, and lingered fora few months; 

Mona did not seem to hear him. | Hevheld’ it) long enough to see her daughter Cochran’s wife. 
to her lips, when a firm hand seized it. It was} (You will push her claim, Godfrey?” were 
Cochran’s: ‘her last words. 

He carried it quickly to the door, and gave it ; «“T will take care of all her rights)’ he said, 
to the physician. 3 solemnly. 

“There is the proof! he said: ‘The Fotki The result of the analysis of the wine was 
man’s voice was quiet, but he shook with ex-{ whispered, among all of the Kean clan; but, for 
citement. He hail brought two physicians with’ the sake of the family, however, the story was 
lim, from the town. They talked apart to the ; smothered and forgotten. 
old doctor, who had charge of the case, i anx-} | They/aré happy, though poor, this great Kean 
ious, indignant tones. A yague alarm spread! clan. The Kean estate, to which they are heirs, 
amongst the bystanders. ; serves them instead of land rentals, or bank 

Isam glanced rapidly about the room. Tis} stock: Tt is an invisible wealth, which never 
round, babyish’ fice grew more and more pallid, } falls in value. 
as if the small portion of human blood, in his Godfrey and Mona are the only members of 
body, had deserted it wholly. THis eyes shone, } the family, who hold no share init. ‘Their riches 
with a vindictive ‘glimmer, on Cochran. Then | consist only in health, good humor, plenty of 
‘he stealthily stepped nearer to theopen door. childyen, hard work, and happiness, 
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BY ELLA WHEEUER. 








Lasr night, I saw Angela—Beppo's bride. 
She veiled hor eyes, and looked at me askance. 
Mer mien was haugthy; and distrust, and pride, 
Were mingled in lier glance. 


I strove to win one friendly look or word— 
Tn vain. To me, she was both deaf and blind, 
‘Yet, I was told she spoke of me—and heard 
Tier speech was scarcely kind. 








Ungrateful world! those whom we most befriend, 


With curses often pay the debt they owe. 
And those whom we give blessings, in the end, 
Give back to usa blow. 


One time, I gave a heggar, in the street, 
‘The scarf I wore—to keep her from the cold, 
Next time we chanced, by accident, to meet, 
She was insulting—bold. 


+ Igave Angela Beppo: Ie was mine, 
To keep forever, or to send away. 
If I had willed it, she would sit and pine, 
In loneliness; today. 


All her great joy, all her supreme delight, 
I gave to her, most willingly—to find: 
Iseem a hateful object ir her sight. 
Why is'she 80 ubkind? 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





Branpr Gresuam had just returned from «Yes, I don’t think he will attack anybody, 
Europe, where he had spent the three years } on the bridge, a second time,” she said, turning 
since graduating at Yale. He was, now, at-his {back to Brandt, with an answering smile. “I 
father’s country-seat, a couple of miles distant } am so much obliged.” 
from one of those pretty, little towns, which the ; She bowed, as if about to move on. But he 
traveler passes, on his way from New York to | ventured to say, delaying her: 

Boston, and which it is not necessary, for the § “Had you not better wait alittle? You look 
purposes of our story, to locate more definitely. } rather pale, still.” 

He had gone out, the day after his arrival, for i She was trembling a good deal, and accepted his 
a walk, and was strolling in the direction of the } advice. She leaned against the parapet again, 
town, along the banks of a little river, when he.‘ for a few instants, while Brandt kept his stand. 
came to a handsome stone bridge. He was just } near, and ventured a few remarks, to which she 
ahout to cross it, when he saw, before him, ’ answered, courteously. He would willingly have. 
a young lady, evidently frightened by a great.} prolonged the conversation; but the gitl soon 
dog, which had been sunning himself on. the } got her color and strength back, and thanking 
parapet, and had now jumped down, and, with } him once more, turned in the direction of the town. 
an angry. growl, was barring her progress. The} ‘That brute has spoiled your walk: you were 
young lady had paused, fora moment, not exactly } going the other way,” cried Brandt, who was, by 
afraid, but in order to think what was best to do; }no means, timid; and though fiuttered by the 
for, if she retreated, she knew the brute would } stranger's loveliness, was quite ready to follow 
pursue her, and, if she advanced, he might prove ; up.the advantage he had gained. 
dangerous. Brandt speedily ended the enjoy-} ‘‘Oh, no,’ she replied, “I only meant. to 
ment the creature evidently felt, in alarming his { come as far as the middle of the bridge. Good- 
victim; for, rushing up, he dealt the beast a blow } morning.” 
over the head, with a stout walking-stick, which “If you are in the least afraid, pray let me 
sent him sprawling. He followed the attack up, } accompany you to the village,” pleaded Brandt. 
by a chastisement so seyere, that, the animal “You. are very kind; but it is only a few. 
speedily ran off, his exultant barks changed to } steps: there is no. danger of my enemy coming 
direful howls. back,” she said; and bestowing another grateful 

Then, Brandt turned towards the young lady, } smile upon him, she bowed, and walked away. 
and saw—oh, the prettiest, sweetest face, that} Brandt had to let her go; there was no, help 
had ever met his gaze, even in this fayored land | for it; he could not even have the satisfaction 
of America, where all the women are so beautiful. | of following, to see where she went, because 
For a moment, he quite forgot his good manners, } that would be rude. However, he consoled. 
and stood, staring with all his eyes. The young } himself by thinking that he was certain to, meet 
girl recovered more quickly, from her-fright, than ; her again; she might easily be a member of some 
he did from his admiring wonder. She raised | family, with whom he was acquainted, 
herself from the parapet, against which she had} The next day was Sunday; and Brandt. drove 
retreated, and said, somewhat breathlessly; to town, to church, with his mother; and there, 

«Thank you, very much. I really was a little } met with his reward, Gazing about, in a pause in 
frightened.” } the service, while the clergyman had disappeared 

Brandt recollected himself; lifted his hat; }to change his surplice, Brandt saw, in a distant 


and answered, with the frank, pleasant smile, { pew, the young lady whom he had encountered 





which few people could eyer resist. ; the previous afternoon. She looked even prettier 
« At all eyents, we have routed the enemy—he ; than then, By her side sat a grim, Sphinx-like 
runs as if he never meant to stop,”” female, of ‘‘ uncertain age,’ whose face seemed 


The young lady looked, in the direction to which i not unfamiliar. 
he pointed, and saw the dog dashing across the} Brandt handed his mother her handkerchief, 
fields, at a tremendous rate, leaping the fences } which she had just dropped, and took the op- 


like a deer, and still howling as he fied. } portunity to whisper; 279) 
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“Who is that young lady, in the pew over} But Brandt, though he said no more, could not 


there, with that stony-looking old maid?” get the image of his consin, as he was glad to call 
“Oh, hush, dear !’’ whispered his mother. her, to himself, out of his mind. He took to 
“But who is it?” strolling, daily, by the little river, in hopes of 


« Mice James, I suppose,” replied his mother, } meeting her again. Nor was it long before he 
and shook her head at him; and then turned; was rewarded. Two days after, just as he had 
away, as areproof; but, immediately after, she ; crossed the stone bridge, he saw her approaching. 
stole her hand along the cushion, and patted his, } She did not, at first, observe him. She seemed 
softly, afraid that her reprimand might have been } lost, in fact,ina reverie. Her beautiful eyes had 
too severe. a wistful, yearning look, and the lovely mouth a 

Brandt said no more, till he and his mother } certain sadness, which did not belong to her age. 
were in thie carriage, driving homewards. Then } Brandt’s heart went out to her in pity.“ Poor 


he asked: thing,” he said to himself, “I have no doubt she 
** Alice James, did you say? Why, she must } has a dreadful time of it, with that old harridan, 
be a relation of ours !’” whose temper, everybody says, is absolutely 


“Oh, I suppose so—your father's second } fiendish.” 
cousin. Miss Judith is her aunt,’ replied his He raised his hat, with a cheerful ‘ good-morn- 
mother. ing,” as she approached. 

* And that was Miss Judith, in the pew with She started, and appeared, for 1 moment, as 
her? Does she live with her aunt?” if she were about to turn back, without even ac- 

“ Tbelieyve so—has for four or five years. Oh, } knowledging thesalutation. But hesnid, quickly: 
don’t talk about them—it makes me nervous to “Miss James, I am your cousin, Brandt 
hear Miss Judith mentioned,” shivered Mrs.}Gresham. Won't you speak to me?” 
Gresham. ‘I declare, sometimes I almost hate «Oh, you know, then!” she exclaimed, a smile 
coming back here in the summer, The sight of § stealing across the half alarmed expression in 
her always makes your father fiercer than ever { her face; and, as she spoke, she glanced nery- 


against her.” ously over her shoulder, as if afraid someone 
“Poor little mother,” said Brandt, soothingly, } might be watching. 
and then dropped the subject; for he remem- “Yes, we are cousins,” continued Brandt, 


hered all about Miss Judith now; and he knew} eagerly. ‘*I was so pleased, when I found it 

how timid his mother was, and in what awe she } out, yesterday! I have very few relatives, and 

stood of his father. cousin is such a pleasant relationship. I hope 
It was quite an old story. Miss Judith and} you mean to be good-natured, and say you are 

Mr. Gresham had been cousins, and had played ; not sorry to have found a new one.”” 

together, as children, in the old mansion, where “Oh, I must not—I dare not !’? exclaimed the 

the Gireshams now lived. They had been so very } girl. ‘Please don’t think me ungrateful—after 

intimate, as they grew up, that many thought it your kindness the other day—and all! But my 

would end in a wedding; and when Peter} aunt would never forgiveme; you know she and 

Gresham married the rich, but characterless ; your father are—are not on good terms.” 

Mary Bond, not a few said that it nearly broke } “That is a very mild way of putting it,” re- 

his cousin's heart. Certain it is, the intimacy } turned Brandt, laughing outright, ‘They hate 

ceased, from that day. Not many years after, } each other awfully, and have been fighting, for 

what had becomé the coldest and most distant } years, over that stupid old aunt Sophia’s stupider 

acquaintance, turned into bitter enmity. A will. But Ihave nothing to do with that, and 

mutual relation, old aunt Sophia Torbeck, died, } why should you?” 

leaving behind her an immense fortune, and an “Oh, yes, I know; but it is different,” stam- 

unsatisfactory will, about the meaning of which} mered Alice. 

Miss Judith and Peter Gresham went to law, “Don’t you think it shocking for relatives 

each claiming to be the heir. The two had been} to quarrel?’ demanded Brandt, checking his 

quarreling over this testament, when Brandt} laughter. 

first went to college; they were quarreling over “Indeed I do,”’ returned Alice. 

it, when he sailed to Europe; and they were “Then you can’t consider it right, that you 

quarreling oyer it still, Not a day passed, that; and I should have any part in their enmities,’’ 

his father, now grown old and gouty, did not} added Brandt. 

anathematize Miss Judith. No wonder, there- “Oh, no, no!’ she cried, earnestly. ‘But 

fore, that poor, weak Mrs. Gresham trembled, | aunt—” 

eyen to hear her name. ‘* What has she got to do with it?”’ interrupted 
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the impetuous Brandi. ‘* She has never forbidden 
you to speak to me, has she?” 

«Qh, no; I don’t suppose she ever dreamed I 
would get the chance.’ 

‘Then, you see, youidon’t disobey her in doing 
so,” cried Brandt, taking a Jesuitical view of the 
matter, which would haye convinced Miss Judith, 
had she heard him, that he was fulfilling a pre- 
diction, which she had often made, that he would 
grow up an utterly abandoned character. 

Alice shook her head, so decidedly, that Brandt, { 
feared she was about to express a doubt of the} 
honesty of his proposition. So he hastened to 
ask : 

Tas she spoken of me?” 

‘She did yesterday. She saw you in church,’’ 
Alice replied, rather hesitatingly. 

“T know what she said,” cried Brandt, laugh-} 
ing again. ‘‘*There’s that scapegrace, Peter { 
Gresham’s son, come back; he will go to ruin; 
in this world, and destruction in the next !’*’. He § 
divined the words so perfectly, that Alice laughed, 
in spite of herself. 

««My aunt is very, very firm,” she said, after 


a moment, 

“She is as. obstinate os. a mule; all these 
Greshams are !’’ cried. Brandt. 

“Do you share the family failing?’ asked 
Alice, mischievously. 

“No. I inherit my little mother’s sweetness 
of, disposition,” he answered, gaily. ‘I am as 
yielding as possible.” 

«She has such asweet, nice face,’’ cried Alice. 
«J always like to look at her—I am sure she is 
very good.” 

«The dearest little woman in the world,’’ said 
Brandt. ‘I wish you knew her.” And then 
he added to himself, ‘I wish she was more firm ; 

- she might help me, in that case.” 

“Ah,” sighed Alice, “ there’s no chance of my 
eyer knowing her.” 

« Not—not at present—perhaps!’’ Brandt stam- 
mered. ‘But you see her health is not good— 
that makes her more timid—and she neyer dares 
go against my father.” 

«And I must not go against my) aunt,’ re- 
turned Alice. ‘I live with her—she takes care 
of me, Mr. Gresham—” 

« Oh, please don’t call me by that name, else I 
shall think you want) to claim ja share in, the 
family quarrels and hates,’’ he interrupted. 

“Indeed, no! But—’ 

«Then call me cousin, or Brandt! You know 
it isn’t reasonable, for relations to be stiff and ; 
formal, cousin Alice.’”” 

*¢ Well, then, cousin Brandt!” she said, with a{ 


smile, and snothee iTavely. blush. But her face } 
Vou. LXXX.—1' 
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quickly grew graye again. ‘* What I wanted to 
say, was, you must really leave me,’ she said. 
“Tt isn’t right for me to go contrary to aunt, 
Judith’s wishes, while I live under her roof. 
You can understand what I mean—oh, I can’t 
explain—if my aunt saw you, with me, she sould 
be very angry.” 

With this, she bowed to him, and resolutely 
turned away. He gazed after her, with a sigh ; 
but he was of a hopeful nature; and he said to 
himself, ‘I won't give it up yet; she must, she 
shall come round.” So, the next day, and. the 
next, and the next, for nearly-a week, he haunted 
that, and eyery other road, in the vicinity of the 
town, trusting to meet her again. But Alice, 
fearing this, kept within door. She was trying 
to be loyal to her aunt; but/it was her aunt, her- 
self, who prevented. it, 

«“ Alice James,’’ she said, one day, ‘why don’t. 
you take your walks? You hayen’t been out for 
four whole days.” 

«TI don’t care to walk; at least, this morn- 
ing, aunt,’”’ replied, Alice. 

«Of course you don’t, just because the doctor 
said you must! I suppose you want to try and 
fall ill from sheer idleness, and make people pity 
you: Haye the goodness to go out, at once.” 

«But, aunt— ° 

“TI must request you not to argue. When was 
a child of your age, I should never have dreamed 
of. venturing to dispute my elders. The doctor 
said you were to walk daily, and walk you must. 
Not. but. what you are sirong enough, already ; 
but since I've had to pay him for his advice, take 
it you shall,’’ replied Miss Judith. 

So Brandt, who had chosen a road, em quite 
the other side of the town from the bridge, saw 
Alice, to his: great delight, approaching. She 
had: selected: that very road, to avoid him. But 
he was too’ shrewd for her; he had suspected: 
she would do it. He came up, briskly. 

She inied, at ‘first, to be stately; Hut: that 
seemed ungratefil, she thought, and so tliawed';; 
and, before long, she forgot, for the: time, tliat to: 
talk with him was a tacit deceptien towards her: 
aunt. 

Before they separated, Alice felt as-if he were 
not only a cousin, but an old’ friénd:. He had 
told her a great deal about himself; by way of) 
inviting her confidence; and though: she spoke 
gently and. respectfully of their: relative, her 
disclosures. showed Brandt, wliat» a colorless, 
dismal life she had led, during -the four years,. 
in which. Miss Judith’s gloomy- dwelling had 
been her home. 

Her’ widowed’ mother liad) died’ suddenly, 
when Alice was fifteen, and. Miss: Judith had 
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become her’ guardian. She seemed to think | about her resolves, in the pleasure of secing him 
herself under great obligations to her aunt; and, } again. 

without meaning to do so, betrayed the fact, that} They met several times;-and, at last, feeling 
it had heen impressed upon her, ‘that she was { that he could better combat her scruples on 
little more than an object of charity. But Brandt | paper, Brandt put into her hand a long and 
knew that her little income of three hundred } remarkably well-written epistle; and the effect 
dollars must serve to pay, at least, half the } was, that Alice decided, that, in regard to 


expenses of Miss Jidith’s narrow establishment, 
and the completion of the girl’s education had 
not cost a penny; for the old rector, lately dead, 
had taken her for his pupil, out of pure affection, 
and admiration of ‘her talents. 

Miss Judith had few acquaintances, and seldom 
paid, or received visits; so that Alice scarcely i 
knew anybody in the town. During the past win- { 
ter, she had ‘been seriously ill, and was not very 
strong yet. This spring, the doctor had declared ; 
that she must take daily exéreise. Before that, i 
she had seldom got out, except for a little stroll 
about the square, in her aunt’s companionship ; 
but since long walks had been ordered, she had, 
at least, had freedom and ‘repose from Miss 
Judith’s society, now and then. 

Yet, it was plain, that Alice had not submitted 
to this dreary existence, from dny lack of spirit 
or energy. At first, she had been so crushed by { 
the loss of her mother, that, in her lonelindss and, 
desolation, she had clung to even Miss Judith; 
and, ‘later,’ submission had appeared a duty. 
Now, there was a still stronger: reason added. 
Miss Judith, who had always appeared made of 
iron, had lately begun to fail in hesith, and was 
a martyr to rheumatic attacks. Indeed, Alice's 
own illness had been brought! on by incessant 
watching, day and night, for a whole fortnight, 
and by pefforming duties which overtaxed her 


continuing her cousin’s acquaintance, she had a 
right to follow her own wishes. 

For more than six weeks, the young people 
managed to see each other, very often; and to do 
it without meeting any person, who betriyed 
them to the heads of either of their respected 
households. 

But bad news came’ to “them, suddenly. 
One day, just as Brandt was preparing to leave 
the house, his father, who had been, for » week, 
a prisoner, owing tova severe attack of gout, sent 
for his son, into the library, where he reclined, 
swathed up like an’ Egyptian’ mummy. Old 
Peter had, that morning, received news of some 
important business in New York, which required 
immediate attention; Brandt must go in his 
place, and there might’ be’ involved a voyage to 
England, and an absence of several months. No 
time’ ‘could: be: lost; it was necessary Brandt 
should start that éyening, “A couple of days 
would decidé whether the sea voyage was 
necessary ; but as matters new looked, it'seemed 
unavoidable, 

Of course, hesitation was out of the: question. 
As soon as she heard the news, Mrs. Gréshim 
indilged in a néryous' attack, which roused old 
Peter's anger; ‘and it was some time, before 
Brandt could escape. 

He hurried away tothe ‘riverside, where he 


strength. So, when Miss Judith neeeded care, it’) found Alice. | ‘The evil tidings had té be quickly 
would he a positive .sin, Alice»felt, for ‘her to} told; but,’ with a woman’s intuition, she had 
carry out the resolution she had, at one time, }seen that he was in trouble, the! instant she - 
cherished, of trying to obtain -a situation as ! looked in his face. 
goyerness, in some family or school. “Oh, what has happened?” she exclaimed. 
Brandt wondered, that aliithopefulness ‘and | «Ts your futher worse?” ’ | 
gayety had not beeh utterly'withered, under the} «+ No, no,’ he replied, “It’s not that. Alice, 
wearing restraints of such an existerice; and he | Pye got to’ go away—to start to-night. I shall, 
admired her courage, her patience, her cheerful- probably, be obliged to sail for England, on 
ness, as a new revelation in the way of woman-j Saturday. If I do) I’shall’ be gone netirly a 
hood. f year. i i ‘ 
They parted, without any marked resistance; } She sat down, white and trembling: 
on Brandt's purt, to Alice's ‘verdict, that, though} «Jt isso’ sudden,” she said, piteously. | «I 
they were cousins, and she should be glad’ to i don't dare to think how I shall miss you.’ But 
regard him as a friend, any freedom of inter- } that is very sélfish of me—I oughtn’t to remem- 
course between them was impossible. Master } ber my little disappointments. What a grief it 
Brandt, very wisely; impatient as the was, } must be to you, to leave your mother’s0 soon.’’ 
allowed three days to pass, before he again put} «Oh, I dare say, she will follow me,” said 
himself in Alice's way ; and the days had:seemed } Brandt. “Alice, Alice, don’t you see what 
so doubly dreary to Alice, after that brief glimpse it is that’ troubles’ me? It breaks my heart, to 
of Sunshine, that she could remember nothing j think of quitting you—it drives me half mad.” 


ON 


THAT OBSTINATE FAMILY. 





The pain in his face, the passionate love, which 
showed in the earnest eyes fixed upon her, 
brought a sudden revelation to Alice. Girl-like, } 
she had drifted on, during these sunny weeks, 
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my father will refuse his consent. Then you 
must marry me without it.” 

««That I can never do,”’ she answered. 

** Alice James !’”’ called a voice, at this instant; 








without allowing any clear perception of what} a voice which sounded stern enough, to have 
this change in her life really meant; but now } been that of Rhademanthus, calling some unhappy 
she read his secret and her own. H and unpardonable criminal up to judgment. 
“‘I—I am so sorry,” she faltered, turning ; “ Alice James!” 
away her hand. They turned, and saw Miss Judith, standing 
«Can't you say anything more than that?’ he } at a little distance, shaking from head to foot, in 
cried. ‘I love you, Alice—surely you must 3 cold, white wrath. She had not been down to 
know it. Ihave kept silence. I wanted to give ! the river, for at least a year; and really, except 
you time; but you must answer me now. You ; that fate must have decided that the time had 
must feel that you have had my whole heart, : come for her to endure this blow, than which 
since the first moment we met.” none more severe had struck her in years, it 


She looked up at him, through a sudden mist of i 
tears; her color came and went; but she said, 
steadily : 

“No—I didn’t think—I—” 

“But you believe it now?” he exclaimed. } 
«And you love me, Alice—own that you do—you 
loyo me.” 

He knelt beside her, as she sat; put his arm 
about her; and drew her towards him. For an 
instant, she remained passive in his embrace, 
while he uttered a thousand wild protestations, 
and begged her to speak. Then she pushed him 
gently back, and answered : 

«T mustn’t say it, Brandt—I mustn’t say it.’’ 

« Mice!” : 

“Wait. Don’t be angry,” she pleaded. 
«Think of my aunt. Think of your father. 
What would they say ?”” 

“Time enough to think of them, after,’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘The question is between you and 
me, Alice. You do love me—you do—you can- 
not deny it.’” 

She rose, and regarded him, steadily, wiping 
away her tears. 

“T shan’t deny it,” she answered ; “but I did 
not know it, until now.” 
“My darling, my life!’ he cried, trying to 
take her in his arms again. But she retreated. } 

«‘ Listen—you must listen,’ she said. 

“Tf you are going to talk about our relations 5 
and their quarrels, I won’t hear a word,” replied H 
Brandt. ‘You have owned that you love me. } 
You can’t take it back now. Let the rest go. H 
There is no time to settle anything—I must 
catch the train. I shall come back, I hope, 
before I sail. If I don’t, Alice, I can be as sure } 


” 





of you as I am of myself—yon will be true to our ; 
? rupted the young man. 


“Yes, I shall be true,” she said. ‘I could} 


love.” 


would be impossible to account for the impulse, 
which had Jed her steps thither to-day. 

When Brandt perceived her, he drew closer to 
Alice; passed his arm about her waist; and said, 
with calm dignity : 

“You have come, just in time, Miss Judith. 
We have found out, Alice and I, that we love 
each other.”’ ; 

Miss Judith got her strength back enough to 
step forward ; she tried to pull her niece towards 
her; but Brandt put his disengaged hand 
between them. 

«You abominable pair!’’ she said, in a slow, 
choked voice. ‘*Come here, this instant, Alice! 
Who is this man?” 

“T fancy you know your own relative,” said 
Brandt, before Alice could speak. 

“Oh, it is Peter Gresham’s scapegrace,” ex- 
claimed Miss Judith, eyeing him from head to 
foot, with angry scorn. 

«The same, at your service,” replied Brandt. 

“«You—you—”’ Miss Judith checked! herself, 
in time. Furious as she was, she preserved 
sufficient gleams of sanity, to be a littlé stariled 
by the epithet, which shé found on her lips. 
She turned to her niece, and said, in a tone 
which she tried hard to render calm, “ Alice 
James, either send that young man away, or you 
and I part forever. I say nothing, now, as to 
your disgraceful conduct. I cannot stoop to 
characterize his yillany, by the only words 
that would express it. I only command you to 
bid him go, and to promise me, now and here, 
that you will never speak to him again.” 

“T have no need to make you promises,” said 
Alice. ‘Brandt knows—” 

“That you will, one day, be his wife,” inter- 


“No, Brandt, no—that is impossible,” cried 


not help it, if I would. But it will only bring us { Alice. ‘Don’t make it any harder than you can 


trouble.”’ 


‘help. Aunt Judith, perhaps I have been wrong, 
help. Pp ig 


“T know what you mean, You are thinking ¢ not to tell you, that I knew my cousin—” 
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“Do you really think so?’ broke in Miss 
Judith, with prodigious scorn. 

“She was right, not to tell you,” added 
Brandt. ‘I should think your conduct and 
language, now, must conyince her of that.” 

“T believe,’ said Miss Judith, “that there is 
Jaw in the land, I may be mistaken, after what 
I have seen to-day with these eyes; I will pre- 
tend to be certain of nothing; but I believe we 
are still a law-abiding people. If Peter Gresh- 
am’s son wants to use actionable words, he can.” 

“Hush, Brandt; don’t irritate her,’ Alice H 
said, as her cousin was about to speak, «Aunt } 

Judith, don’t say any more.’’ 

“Upon my word!’ exclaimed Miss Judith, as 
much astonished, as she could have been, if the 
traditional worm had turned upon her. 

Brandi-felt that Alice was the wiser of the 
two. He turned his back on Miss Judith. } 
“Alice, darling—good-bye. You haye promised, 
remember,’’ he said, ‘‘ you will be true.” 

“Tn every way, Brandt—to you and to my- 

. Self,’ she answered. 

“You will see me again, before I sail,’ he 
said. ‘Perhaps, after all, I may not go to 
England,”’ 

“Tt will be better for you not to come back, at 

' present, Brandt,’’ she replied. 

‘Good heavens, Alice! How can you speak 
like that—” 

“Sir,” broke in Miss Judith, “if you were 
not a lunatic, as wellas a reprobate, you wouldn't } 
stop her, when she speaks a word of sense.” 

“You can’t make me believe you don’t care, 
Alice,” he went on, regardless of the spinster’s 
interruption. ; 

“Should I be likely to iry?”’ she asked, with 
a heayenly smile. 

‘©Oh, you creature !” gasped Miss Judith. 

“Alice! Alice!’ he exclaimed; and caught 
her in his arms, and held her close to his heart; 
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while Miss Judith positively foamed at the 
mouth. 

She felt that she had not been equal to the 
occasion. Neither Miriam, nor Deborah, would 
have behaved like this! She tried to speak, to 
denunciate, anathematize ; no maledictions would 
utter themselves ; she heard herself gasp out; 

“TL tell your father, sir!” 

Then she fairly coyered her face with her 
hands, conscious that this lame and impotent 
conclusion was 2 crowning blow. She was roused 
by hearing Alice say; 

“ Are you ready to go home, aunt Judith?” 

She looked up; Brandt had disappeared. 

‘Tas he gone?” she gasped. ‘Now, then—” 

“Now, aunt Judith, we will go to the house,”’ 
Alice interrupted. ‘TI can bear nothing more, 
to-day. You must leaye me alone, else we will 
agree to accept the threat you uttered, and part 
forever.” 

The girl walked away in silence. Miss Judith 
stood staring after her; astonishment absolutely 
mastering her wrath. During four years, Alice 
had been the most submissive of creatures; and, 
to watch her in this new development of character, 
made the spinster feel ag if the object of her 
tyranny had suddenly disappeared, and left in 
her stead a woman, whom no vituperation could 
touch, no menaces disarm. 

In spite of all her despotism, if ever Miss 
Judith had loved anybody, since the days when 
she and Peter Gresham were young, and she had 
loved him, and been jilted by him, that person 
was Alice James. The possibility of her going 
away; of having, also, to relinquish the use of 
her income, filled Miss Judith with dismay. 

“That—that cub,” she groaned, fairly shaking 
her clenched hand in the direction which Brandt 
had taken. “T'll be even with him, and I'll 
punish old Peter—Peter shall hear the truth,” 

[ro BE conTINUED.] 
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BY EMILY SANRORN. 





‘Trov art away. ‘The moonbeams bright are gleaming, 
Softly, on many a gladsome scene, to-night. 

Borne on the broeze, I hear the merry chiming 
Of music's voices, blending in delight. 


‘Thou art away. I hear kind voices near me 
Spoaking in words of love, and kindly tone; 

Unheedod, on my ears they fall, and sadly 
Tturn from them, and feel I am alone, 


Yet not alone, In spirit Iam with thee; 
In deep and silent thought oft we have met; 


And, in my dreams, thy form is ever near me, 
And my heart whispers thine: can'st thou forget? 


And Ican hear thine own dear yoice replying, 
Borne on the wings of love through ether blue; 

And o'er my heart its deep, rich music stealing— 
For well I know, that thou art ever true, 


Come back, oh! come; kind hearts for thee are waiting. 
Come back to loved ones here, and “home, sweet home.” 

Come from the sunny land, where now thon’rt roaming, 
Our hearts all cry to theo: come back—oh, come! 


THE BATH 


OF FIRE. 





BY MRS. 


To hear the people of Chicago, Milwaukee, and § 
Detroit talk, on that fatal morning, when Reuben 
March & Son, the great mill-owners, capitalists, 
and speculators, failed, one would think there 
had never been such a catastrophe. 

The failure happened on the fifteenth of April, i 
and a good many people, at first, made very witty 
remarks, about the Ides of March haying fallen a 
month too late, that year; but, after Reuben 
March was found dead in his bedroom, with a 
pistol-ball through his poor, broken heart, nobody 
laughed any more. Nay! everybody sym- 
pathized, some with tears in their eyes, when 
they had seen the son’s white, stern face, and 
met the gleam of his desperate eye. 

« What will Edith do about her engagement?” 
society asked. For Edith Musgrove was a some- 
what spoiled darling. Her widowed mother, 
as all the world knew, had strained every nerve, 
and begged and borrowed of all her friends, to 
keep up her social position, and dress and accoutre 
her beautiful daughter. Nor had her scheming 
been without result. For had not Edith triumph- 
antly come forth from her winter's campaign, 
leading captive the only son and heir of Reuben 
March, the richest man of the West? More than 
this, everybody knew that Tom Hanaford, the 
millionaire merchant, was ready, at any moment, 
to lay said million at Edith’s pretty feet; but, 
‘Tom was short, and stout, and rosy, and ill-bred ; 
and Edith had neyer given him, or his possessions, 
a second thought; being really quite in loye with 
Misael, who was a tall, straight, handsome 
fellow, with frank, hazel eyes, and a merry smile, 
albeit the mouth and jaw were capable of other 
than smiling expressions, as was well proyen, 
now when his troubles had come upon him. 

It was a few days after the failure, when Mis- 
ael, who had hitherto been really too desperately 
driven to have a moment to himself, threw every- 
thing aside, and betook himself, in the dusk, to { 
Mrs. Musgroye’s modest little house; dear, in 
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She answered nervously. 

“Why, Misael! Sit down,” she said. ‘ Put 
down your hat. Don't look so dreadfully. Didn't 
you get my note?” 

“Yes. Mere kindly words of sympathy, such 
as any courteous friend might write. No promise, 
no assurance of faith. I had neyer dreamed of 
doubting you, until I read that.” 

“Doubting me? You couldn't doubt my great 
sympathy, Misael; and—and—”’ 

“That will do, Edith. Your voice, your eye, 
tell me that your heart has failed. I gave myself 
to you, body and soul, for better, for worse, for 
richer, for poorer. Nothing, that could have 
befallen you, would have made me go back from 
that vow. You know best whether your con- 
stancy is like that. But, at any rate, it is only 
by your own words, that the bond can be broken. 
Are you going to say them?” 

Edith was twisting a bracelet around her wrist, 
and examining it, in her embarrassment, as ifshe 
had never seen it before. But Misael obstinately 
waited for her to speak. At last, she looked up, 
met those steadfast eyes, looked down again, 
turned white as ashes, even to her lips, and 
faltered out, 

‘© You are very unkind, Misael.” 

+] don’t mean to be, dear,” he replied, kindly. 
«But I am very much in earnest. In the last 
week, all the youth has gone out of me. Eyery- 
thing is different.” 

“What are you going to do—for a living?” 
stammered Edith, finally. 

“Robertson, who has the large distillery on 
Grand sireet, has engaged me, as manager. I 
have a salary of fifteen hundred a year—” 

“Oh, Misael! And you have spent fifteen 
thousand, or more, all your life!” 

“Yes, dear! But Iam young, and strong. I 
haye hope, too; Ishall succeed in the end. But 
the question .is, could you be satisfied, as the 
jvife of a clerk, who had only fifteen hundred a 


spite of its modesty, from its fashionable locality. ; year?” 


Edith came down, at once, to meet him. But 
there was a flutter, a furtiyeness of aspect, a 


poor Misael catch his breath, for 2 moment, and 
hold back from offering the accustomed caress, At 


nameless something in her demeanor, that made { 


‘We spend more than that, ourselves ; and we 
are so poor—so horridly poor; and in debt 
everywhere; and mamma so worn out with 
worry—’ 


Edith moaned, rather than said, this. She 


last, he said, “Edith, have I lost you, with all; glanced contemptuously round the threadbare, 


the rest?” 


yet pretentious room, as she spoke. 
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“ Wewould take her home, and make her old age 
comfortable and peaceful,” began Misael, softly. 
But Edith interrupted him, with a bitter, 
little laugh. 
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A stern voice interrupted her. 
“Give me that ring off your finger.” 
Edith, too frightened for reply, drew off the 
magnificent solitaire, which she had worn with 





“On fifteen hundred a year! It would divide } such pride, and handed it to Misael. , 
rather scrimpily, among three; and mamma is} The latter made two strides to the window, 
the last person in the world, to be made happy in | threw it open, and tossed the glittering bauble 
poverty.” i into the crowded street. A drayman, trudging 

“She‘has probably advised you to throw me: beside his horses, saw the act, and ran to pick up 
over, and smile upon Mr. Hanaford,” exclaimed ; the ring, turning, as he did so, an inquiring look 
Misael, a sudden light breaking upon him. ‘I! atthe window. Withanod and gesture of assent, 
met the fellow, to-day, and noticed how Be, March drew down the’sash, and turned again to 
sneaked out of my way.” } Edith. 

A painful blush burned all over Edith’s face. ; “Will you send me my letters, and the chain 
But an angry light, also, leaped to her eyes.. She } that was my mother’s? Send them, to-day,”’ he 
said, stiffly : i said. “The other gifts, you are quite welcome to 

“You needn’t call it sneaking, Misael. You H keep; or sell, if you like,” he added, scornfully. 
must expect a good many people to avoid you, } “The proceeds will, perhaps, help out your 
now.” trousseau.” 

“That is enough, Miss Musgrove,” cried Mis-? Then he was gone; and Mrs. Musgrove, white 
ael. ‘Poverty is a crime, I see—at least, in the } with rage, ran to see if she could distinguish the 
estimation of Mr. Hanaford, and,” the words } man, who had picked up the diamond; but he 
were spoken bitterly, and with emphasis, “his! had turned the corner; and she never found him. 
friends—” it is good to know that he was an honest fellow, 

“Yes! it is quite enough, Mr. March,” ex- { and the money, about a-fourth of its value, which 
claimed a new voice, as Edith’s mother, who had | he received for his diamond, bought him a little 
heen listening behind the folding doors, swept } home of his own. 


into the room. “It is very nice to threaten two 
women, and talk big about an absent man, but 
I can’t have you doing it here any longer. My 
daughter, (Bdith, if you cannot control yourself,” 
for Edith had burst into tears, “you had better 
leave the room,) my daughter feels that under 
the peculiar cireumstances, in which you now 
stand, it is for neither her advantage, or yours, 
to continue an engagement contracted—” 
“While T was rich and prosperous,” broke in 
Misael. “I understand all you would say, Mrs. 
Musgrove. But I will accept no dismissal, 





“Well! We are rid of that brute, at least,” 
exclaimed the irate mother, finally. ‘And now, 
my dear, you will be very cordial, mind, to Mr. 
Hanaford.” 

“ITI don’t know,” sobbed Edith. “We 
have been cruel, and—and—I like Misael—ever 
So much the best.’’ 

Mrs. Musgrove rose to the occasion. 

«Don’t be a fool,” she snapped. “Which do 
you like best: horse-cars, or an elegant barouche, 
with two men on the box? And which do you 
like best: cheap alpaca, or Lyons velvet? Sham 


except from my promised wife. Edith, do you } jewelry, or real diamonds? Pray, tell me, love.” 
agree with your mother? Is it your wish to Edith, if not convinced, was silenced; and 
break your engagement ?”” Hy tried to stifle the ‘ache at her heart. She made 
His voice was stern, his attitude commanding. | an effort to smile, and be cordial, as her mother 
But the poor girl made no reply. She only sobbed } bade her, when the prosperous merchant called, 
the more. { that evening, with a big bouquet, and an undér- 
‘Speak, Edith, love, and assure Mr. March,” ! bred smirk. 
said Mrs. Musgrove, “that what your mother} Misael, meanwhile, went away raging, half 
has said, is neither a fabrication, nor a mistake. } desperate; almost cursing fate. His better 
Tell him your own decision, and let him see that ; nature conquered, at last. He threw himself 
you speak your own mind.” ‘into his work, with an intensity of purpose, an 
“Yes, speak your own mind, and God’s truth,” { energy of action, that carried all before it; and 
added Misael, as the shrewish voice ceased. { at once delighted, and terrified, plodding John 
Thus adjured, Edith, at last, lifted her woful, | Robertson, the new owner of the mills, and one 
tear-wet face, from her hands, and faltered out: {of the heaviest creditors of the late firm of 
“Yes, Misnel, it is better that we part. Mam-! March & Son. 
ma is right. Iam so sorry to lose you. ButI; It was just about a year from the great failure, 
never could be a poor man’s wife.” { and nearly as long from the rupture of Misael’s 
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engagement, and Miss Musgrove’s acceptance of ct window was a litile open, and he heard 
Mr. Thomas Himaford’s five thousand dollar ; Edith singing a plaintive, little, German song, of 
solitaire diamond ring;.it-was, in fact, in the which he had once been very fond. He stopped 
beginning of April, that Rawlins, the old fori} a moment, in the darkness, and listened. When 
man, who had begun life under Reuben March, Sthe solig was ended, a coarse voice cried: 
while Misael was in petticoats, and had hoped to “Why, anybody would think, you hadn’t a 
finish his’ days under the’ new-old dynasty, } friend in the world, Miss Edith, to hear such a 
accosted his young master, as:he passed through } mournful ditty. Give us something more lively, 
the still-room of the great distillery, in the last can’t you?” 

H 
i 





of the afternoon. «Idiot !” muttered Misael, dragging his hat 

“here's something! wrong, sir,’ he said, } over his brows, and striding away. «‘‘ He can’t 
‘with this still. You'll see the runs are not }be content, until he has dragged her down, 
above ‘half what they shouldbe, and a heavy { quite to his own level. Well—better so, better 
charge of grain in, and splendid fires.” sol”? 

«T see,” replied» Mishel, after a few moments’ Then, instead of returning home, as he had 
observation of the scanty stream of liquor, that ; intended, he struck ‘off into the country, ‘and 
flowed from the worm. ‘There's’ a stoppage 
somewhere, or, perhaps, that peg inside has got 


walked.as if on a wager, through mile after mile. 
Finally, partly through fatigue, and ‘partly 
loose again.” } because the gentle country sounds had tamed the 

4 We'd best knock off work, to-morrow, then, i fever of his blood, he went home, and slept a few 
and look inio the thing, hadn’t we?” = of heavy sleep, before the toil of another 





«Knock off work?. Lose a day? ‘What's the } day began. 
use of that?” demanded March, sliarply. ‘Let 3 At six o'clock, the next morning, master and 
down that fire now, and draw. the charge from }man stood together, hefore the black and silent 
both chambers. Everything will be cooled off still, with its gloomy litter of extinct coals and 
by morning, and I call be here at six o'clock, to }-ashes, not. yet removed, and the recking fumes 
look into it, myself? of crude alcohol breathing from its every crevice, 
‘But, Mr. March, sir, I don’t think it would /like the horrible, atmosphere surrounding a 
pe safe for you, or any man, to go into that there } drunkard, 
still, twelve hours from) it, being all alive so.} ‘* Where’s the Davy lamp?” asked Misael, 
The fonl airy and the fumes of the liquor, would ; throwing aside his coat, and standing, a model of 
take his breath, long before he'd get at his } athletic and supple manhood, in his dark flannel 
work—” ‘ shirt-and trousers, with a leathern belt buckled 
“There's no work to do, if what I think is the around his waist. 
case, . It's only that peg, in the lower’ pipe, “Why, Mr. Misael, don’t you remember? 
dropped out,” interrupted March, impatiently. xe flung it into the fire, one day, when it 
“Tt won’t take two minutes, to do. tle whole } wouldn't light for you? You said it was no 
thing ; and nobody’s life will be risked but mine, | good. There ain’t another to be had, short of 











and that?s—? Broad street; and not this hour in the morning, 
He stopped short, it not being his style to {even there. You'll have to give it up, now, 
make confidences, or to bemoan his hard lot. } sir, spite of fate.” 
Rawlins, scratching his head, without remoying {, Perhaps the old man’s tone of triumph annoyed 
his Glengarry cap, replied, Well, sir—I, don’t } his master’s irritable nerves. Perhaps it was 
know—I suppose a quick, strong man, with his {only the reckless and impetuous temper pos- 
wits all about him—if he held his breath—” sessing himin these days. But without replying, 
“Yes, it's safe enough,” broke in Misael, im- i saye in a black and bitter word, crushed between 
patiently, ‘At any rate, I shall do it. You ‘his teeth, Misael snatched a candle from the 
just see to the fire, and the charge, Get them } shelf, where it was set, and lighting it, sprang up 
out, as quick as you can, and leaye everything } the steps, leading to the second story of the still- 
open to cool. Be here in the morning, yourself, }room, where was the entrance to the upper 
at six o'clock; and 1 will be along, by the time } division of the chamber, which contained the 
you're ready for work.” f charge, or grain, from which, by the use of steam 
“All right, sir,” replied, Rawlins, wisely }and pressure, the poison is extracted, which, 
abandoning the argument, and subsiding into t after various other processes, goes forth to the 
simple obedience. i world as whiskey. 
That evening, Misael happened, in returning} A round aperture, perhaps eighteen inches in 
from a walk, to pass Mrs. Musgroye’s house, { diameter, called a manhole, giyes admittance, in 
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cases like this, from the second story of the still- {the spot at which he aimed. Here, he found 
room, to the upper chamber of the still; and a } the loosened peg, lying beside the hole it should 
short ladder, pulled in after him by'the inspector, } have stopped, which confirmed his suspicion, that 
‘gives hit the means of descending to the lower ; this was the seat of all the trouble. Two quick 
compartment. In this lower division, lies the } movements sufficed to insert the peg in its place, 
principal danger; for the foul air, strongly fand drive it well home, which he did by means 
impregnated with the fumes of alcohol, naturally, } ofa little hammer he had brought in his pocket. 
is denser here than above; ‘and the manhole } Then, notsorry, in spite’of his bravado, to have 
admits a certain amount of pure air above, which finished his undertaking, he was turning toward 
does not penetrate below. But, also, it was in } the ladder, when his eyes were almost blinded by 
this lower chamber that the mischief lay, as 3 d sudden glare overhead. . At the same moment, 

Misael suspécted; and yet hither Ho was bound } his ears were stunned, by a succession of snap- 
to penetrate. ping explosions, as if the air were, all at once, 

Rawlins, standing, for a moment, aghast, $ impregnated with innumerable fire-crackers. A 
recovered his breath and tongue in the next; } quick pang of physical fear, such as may take 
and following, up the stairs, as fast as his stiff, }the bravest man by surprise, for an instant, 
-old legs would carry him, almost screamed out: } contracted Misael’s heart. For, looking up, he 

“Master! For God’s ‘sake, stop!. Don’t } saw the chamber above him filled with a Jambent 
think, for a minute, of earryitig a candle into } blue flame, and he realized that the gases from 
that hell of a place. Ill explode, before } the lower crypt, drawn up into the upper one, 
you're: fairly inside! Stop, stop, for God’s ; by the draft through the manhole, had taken 
sake |” fire, from'the uncovered candle flame, and would 

‘*Nonsense, man,.there’s' no: danger,” replied } burn until all was exhausted. 

Misael, laughing, grimly; for he was not insen- But that pang of wild terror was soon over. 
sible of the poor fellow’s homely devotion. } The real courage of the man asserted itself. The 
“Ste! Tl test it, tosdtisfy you.” And lighting | mind, ‘resuming its sway, took a rapid and ex- 
a bit of paper, he tossed it through the manhole. } haustive view of the situation. 

Both men craned their necks forward, and} The manhole, he knew, was the only possible 
saw the cheerful, yellow blaze suddenly turn to { exit’ from the trap, in which he had placed 
a ghastly blue, and then expire, as the wisp} himself; That manhole was only to be reached 
went floating downward, into the dense blackness }'through the flames. He could not live, for more 
of the pit. than a ‘minute, without breath; to draw in the 

“You see’ it don’t explode,” said Misael, } noxious yapors about him was certain death; 
throwing one leg over the edge of the manhole. } there awis momentary danger that the gas aliove 
“Here, hold on to the candle, till I'm in; and ' would explode, killing him by the shock; if not 


























pass me the end of the ladder.” this, the flames would extend downward, and 
“Tt burned queer, though,’”’ persisted Rawlins, } reach him; or, the woodwork’! would aerate and 
mechanically doing as he was bid. burn him, like a rat in a hole. 


“You'll see queerer things than that, if you} Death was certain, if he stood still. There was 
don’t look sharp, and give me that ladder,” ia hare chance of escape, however, if he acted 
replied Misael, so impatiently, that Rawlins }at once. If he must die, it was better to die 
made no further audible comment; but passed in }struggling,'than cowering. Perhaps, it-took him 
the ladder, and gave the candle into the hand of } ; fifteen seconds to think this all out. It was not 
his young master. { more, certainly. ‘Then, with a sudden rush, and 

‘The latter, after a moment of hesitation, set the } a ery, ‘*God have mercy on me,” he seized the 
candle upon a projecting beam, just below the }-sides of the ladder, and xan up it, never shrinking 
manhole, where its light would penetrate feebly } ; as the deadly flames licked his face. He felt his 
indeed; but, as he thought, sufficiently, to the beard ignite, and burn crisp, close to’ the skin. 
pit below. Then, putting his head ont of the } But, not daring to open his eyes, lest he should 
hole, Misael took a long inspiration’ of fresh air; + eet them, he ‘groped ‘wildly at the top of the 
or, what passes for such, in'a distillery ; nodded }ladder, for the manhole. As he grasped it, he 
goodhumoredly to Rawlins ; dragged his woolen 3 felt the skin, on the backs of both hands, split 
cap firmly over his brows; and rapidly descended i from wrist to knuckles; and he heard, as if 
the ladder, his mind bent upon accoriplishing through tumultuous waves, the voice of the old 
his task, and returning to upper air, before the } man, uttering an inarticulate ery of horror and 
vitality of ‘that long breath should be exhausted. ; ‘amazement. 

Instinct, rather than sight, led him straight to } And indeed it was a sight to shake a stronger 
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brain than that of Rawlins, to see’ that ghastly ; stronger, le would think about it, more. But 
figure emerging from the sea of fire: theeyes }not now. ‘Thinking made him dizzy. And the 
closed, the lips drawn away from the clenched | room? -It wasn’t the lofty, frescoed ceiling, at 
teeth, the flames kindling upon hair and fleshi. H which his waking eyes had stared, boy and man, 
With a blind instinct of doing something to help, for ‘some ‘twenty years. Nor was it the heavy, 
the faithful follower rushed forward; and seized }walnut furniture, to which he had been accus- 
Misael’s hands, ‘which were clenched upon tlie /'tomed, in that stately, old, paternal mansion, he 
edge of the opening. He tried; but/at first vainly, ; remembered now. 
to drag his master out; but the érispedand!blis-}- Oh, yes, he lived at Mrs. Simpson's boarding- 
tered skin slipped from under his grasp. For }ouse. But still, this was not quite his impres- 
an instant, it seemed that the pursuing flames, ?sion Of the ‘comfortless cell, where the last sad 
‘even there, would drag their victim back imto He had dragged along its home hours. Ah, 
their deadly embrace; for, Misael’ tottered, } well, he was too tired to think‘any more of that, 
swavered, staggered! backivard, and almost fell }or anything. And so the swollen” eyelids 
into the abyss. ‘But, at last, with a desperate $ drooped again, and he slept. Yet he'carried into 
effort, and a wild ery of despair, he succeeded in } dreamland, ‘the impression of a delicious ollor of 
flinging himself violently forward. There, for'a } cologne ‘water, arid a ¢ool, soft touch upon his 
moment, he hung, on the edge’ of. the manhole, } head, whence the hair had been shaved. 
half in, half out, a limp, lifeless, scorched body. }. When he woke again, it was in ‘the early 
Had he been alone, that would have been the last } morning, and the soft, gray light fell gratefully 
of him. But he was not alone. As‘he fell, Raw-j upon his heated eyeballs, and seeined to soothe 
lins'seized him again; and, this time, with more ! the weariness of his brain. Lying quite still, he 
discretion; and, dragging him ‘through the man- } again looked about him, and remembering 
hole, laid him, a blackened, senseless heap, upon } clearly his late surroundings, perceived that he 
the floor of the chamber, alive indeed, but ‘so }lay, now, in another and much pleasanter bed- 
scarred, that it seemed doubtful if he had not } room, with soft, dark curtains at the windows, 
been sayell from a sudden death, to perish in | and many a graceful article, of mingled use and 
more cruel and lingering torments. ornament, softening theformal utilitarianism of 
Some early ‘workmen, imearitime, had fortn- } boarding-house furniture. 
nately collected in the lower part of the still: } “Iv looks as if a woman, a lady, were ahout,”” 
house. Hearing the cries of Rawlins for help, } was the thought drifting through the languid 
they rushed up, at this crisis. The flames, ; mind. 
stifled, by closing the manhole, soon expired, } Suddenly, from a deep chair, at the other side 
and without further damage. A doctor, anda} of the bed, a figure rose, and: went to open the 
carriage, were summoned in haste. ‘The poor, } window, to let in the sweet, morning air. 
senseless, unsightly body, an-hour before, the} Standing there, for a moment, with her back 
embodiment of manly grace and beanty, was } toward him, Misael studied this figure, with the 
removed to the comfortless lodgings, for which ; same weary, incurious gaze, which he had fixed 
Misael March had exchanged his luxurious home. ; upon the curtains. But, as he gazed, a memory, 
Rawlins begged a day’s vacation, to recover his } rising from the deep springs of life, and.quivering 
shaken nerves, and look after his young master. } with the deadly sorrow, and the living joy, that 
Then the men went back to their tasks; ‘business } dwell there, began to whisper in his ear. 
hours began; and the world went on thesameasj That lissom, girlish shape, with iis rounded 
ever, just as if a strong, brave, young life had } throat and waist, and the graceful fall of the 
not been brought down to the gates of death. } shoulders; that perfectly moulded head, with its 
It was about ten days after this, thit Misael } little, weary droop, after the night's watching; 
March opened his eyes, late in the afternoon of a ; that wealth of nut-brown hair, coiled heavily and 
sweet April day, and looked languidly, but intel- } low, at the back; that tiny ear; that line of 
ligently, about him, while a’crowd of ideas, half } cheek, just visible beyond. Ah, it could not, 
memories, half fancies, came trooping around his : could not be ; and yet how like; how sweet to 
bed, and sat beside his pillow, waiting ‘to ‘bel; fancy it aight ibe! her. Unconsciously, the 























questioned. 3thought took form, and, half aloud, he mur- 
He was sick? Yes, evidently ; and ‘his hands } mured: 
and wrists were swathed into two great, white} ‘ Edith!” 


parcels, oyer which he seemed to haye no} The figure turned, With a start, and came 
control; and his head was, bandaged; and how } swiftly toward the bed. Yes! it was Edith. 
oddly his face felt. By-and-bye, when he was ivhe face was thin and wan; the eyes were 
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weary with long watching; a nameless look, and nurse you, till you died. They said no, and 
born of heroism, had replaced the frivolous girl- he said I should choose between him and you. IT 
smile; but it was Edith, his, own Edith. {did choose. I said, that one day, beside your 

All the past was forgotten, all the old love came | death-bed, was more than all his wealth to me.’ 














to life again, all the old tenderness was in his “My darling! My true-heariedlove !” 
voice, as he whispered, vainly stirring his poor, “Then mamma said, if I left her house, to 
bound hands, to try to touch. that head, that } come to this, I never should come back. I 


was bowed beside him, waited, for a moment, to see if I was strong 
“ My darling! . My own—” . } enough for that test; and.I found Iwas; and I 
«Thank God, to hear you speak again, and to} came. Mrs. Simpson was very good to me. 
speak so to me,” cried the girl.‘ Misael, oh, ; She knew we had been engaged; and she likes 
Misael, can:you forgive me?’ you ever so much; and she let me stay; and 
A look of pain and doubt crossed his face, as} said she would stand by me in everything; and 
he said: if you had not got) well, I would haye stayed with 


“Darling, I do not remember everything yet; } her, the little time I should have lived—” 
and there are some things, I do not, want. to}: She broke down, here, and hid-her face in her 
remember. ‘There was a cloud between US; aot hands. 
not let us lift it; you are here, you are mine, } «But now you will stay with me, my own, my 
and I am yours; when I am a little stronger, } darling ?”?. said Misael. .«* And, this very day, 
we will be married. That is all I want to} good Dr. Winthrop shall marry us. He will be 
know.” : $so glad. Ah, my dearest, that was a happy day 

“Oh, Misael, it is enough ; and you are so, so } forme, when, through that bath of fire, I struggled 
good,” sobbed Edith. For some happy moments, § back to life, and you.” 
no more was said, -Then-he asked, suddenly: .} ‘Oh, Misacl, you are so noble, so generous, to 

“Dear, are, you here, with your eee forgive me! All my life shall be dedicated to 
consent?” 3 proving my gratitude.’ 

She fell on her knees beside his chair, and } A happy silence fell, and through it, each 
hid her glowing face in her hands, as she mur- loving heart saw the fair vision of a future, that 
mured : $ should amply atone for all the past; and glad are 

“No. I have no friend. but you, in ‘all the} we to know, that these fair visions were not 
world, When we heard you were dying, I told | exaggerated pictures of the reality, which has 
mamma, and—and—that man, that I should come } since come to pass; 
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Tune, in the fields, ‘the dasies white, ‘There, in the'streets, the stones are hot, 
And golden cups grow on the banks: 4 And hot such breeze as sluggish blows— 
Jack-in-the-pulpit leads the race, _, High at an attic window set, 
Of thick-set ferny ranks, ‘There blooms a potted rose. 
Here, while we hear the wood-bird’s note, | © {these exiles long for breezes sweet, 
The robin and the throstle sing, (> oor, grasses soft, and birds on wing; 
We take this glory aa of course— But, hid.within the rose’s leaves, 
Because it is the Spring. Lies folded all their Spring, 
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Or! sweet to sit and muse— Choice fragrance on the air— 
As day declines o’er dell, and wood, and hill, A picture sweet. And God hath made it all: 
While song-birds* swelling thtoats are hushed and still, ‘And now he wills I rest‘from labor's thrall, 


Ani flowers diffuse With gratefal-prayer, 
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Tux double house was not a double house, in} of languid eyelids slightly in her daughter’s 
the ordinary sense of the word, for the two ; direction. 
divisions had been planned at different times,{ ‘Oh, no, mamma. We can’t hear the noise of 
and built without any regard to harmonious; the mills, and the smoke becomes picturesque, 
union; consequently, although the older part} at this distance. I like to see them both; I like 
was low-ceiled, cottage-like, and unpretentious, ; to think of work, and the results of work. I 
the newer overtopped it by a story, and sume have no fault to find with the town—only with 
corresponding airs of distinction. thé house. “I wish sémebody else lived in the 

The double house stood ‘upon a hillside, in $ other half. Don’t you see Mr. Elmering, yonder, 
dear old New England, and looked out over the} with that great dog of his following at his leels, 
busy town of Fairweather, across a’ shining per-! like a familiar spirit? I was looking at him.” 
spective of river. It had kept solitary state in} “ Well, you know, Margaret, we couldn’t get 
its great garden, for years, until’ Fairweather, : another place as pretty, and quiet, and home- 
suddenly awaking to a sense of neglected possi- } like. as this is for the Same money; and there are 
bilities, began to send up stacks of black chimneys, ; drawbacks everywhere.” 
to resound with the noise of the’ grinding, and} ‘‘True enough, mamma; isn’t life, itself, one 
to stretch out arms on all sides, like an ex} grind drawback, to lone women like us? But it 
aggerated polypus; and new streets even crept} does seem as if we might have had some more 
across the river, threatening to reach and ena comfortable cross to carry with this louse, than 
the double house itself, at no very distant ‘epoch. ¢ Mr. Elmering; for instance, a leaky roof; a 

It was while Fairweather was in’ this transi-; knocking and groanitig spook; neighbor, with 
tion state, between town and city, that Margaret } © propensity to borrow, and never rettirn,” said 
Ralston came to live there, with her mother and} Margaret; making a whimsical little” grimace, 
little sister, and the three set up their simple? which tured into a smile. 
honsehold gods, in the ¢ottage part of the double} | ‘‘Idon’t see why you dislike the man so much; 
house, ‘The statelier portion had been’ already { he his never troubled us.’” 
occupied, for some time, by a single gentleman, § ‘He does trouble me, continually. I never see 
and his servants. : him, that I don’t feel painfully aware of having 





«This place would be just perfection, but for } been weighed in the balance, and found wanting; 
one thing,” said Margaret, to her mother. besides, those black looks of his will bring us 

‘The two were sitting in a little porch, which } bad luck yet, I’m certain. There! he is out of 
overlooked the river and the town, and the $ sight;/ Iam somebody again.” 
summer day was closing. Far off, in a cleft be- «J really can’t imagine what you mean, Mar- 
tween the hills, the sun had just gone down, leay-} garet.’” 
ing the sky and the river golden with lingering} Margaret: only laughed, and settled Nerself 
reflections; the town, embosomed in trees, looked, 
at that distance, as if it, too, had abandoned itself 
to the spirit of repose. Margaret’s eyes, lin- 
gering over this picture, had*been dreamy with 
calm content; but, on a sudden, a spark kindled 
in their dark depths. Her glance had fallen, by 
chance, upon two figures, visible at a little dis- 
tance—the figures of 2 man and a dog, sauniering 


more comfortably in her chair. She was a 
bright, dark, energetic-looking girl, whom plenty 
of people were ready to pronounce beautiful, 
though the charm of her face lay rather in its 
mobility, and power of expression, than in any 
decided grace of coloring, or outline. She in- 
terested you, in spite of yourself’; you could not 
help liking to look at, and be near her: where 
down towards the river. The odor of cigar smoke, ; Margaret was, something fresh, and’ sweet, and 
too, was in the air. Margaret’s brows contracted. genuine, was. She was the greatest ‘possible 
Margaret’s lips unclosed toutter the words which ; contrast to her mother: a pale woman, with a 
stand written above. There was‘a slight dash of§ tired air, out of whose character fate had, as it 
asperity in her tone. { were, by dint of much ill-usage, beaten all the 

‘What do you object to, dear: the mills and } starch, and left it a limp thing, to be’shaken this 
the smoke?’ Mrs. Ralston asked, turning a pair; way and that, as circumstances pleased. Mar- 
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garet had long been the real head of the small } magazine article, reflecting severely, not to say 
household. $ savagely, upon some modern theories of womanly 

The gentleman, strolling down towards fe; iadepentlence’ It contained a great deal of truth, 
river, had seen, without seeming to see, the two} and a great deal of injustice, and was far too 
ladies seated in the little porch, and was, at sas cleverly written to laugh at. The injustice hurt 
moment, thinking of them, not very flatteringly. ! Margaret, more than the truth consoled her. 

“Well, well,” he said, to himself, “if one i She would have liked to challenge the author's 
woman was enough to destroy the original Para-| arguments, with some chapters out of her own 
dise, I need not be surprised at the effect upon } experience, and out of other liyes she knew of. 
mine, of a whole family of petticoats. Confound} She took pains to ascertain his name; and, 
it! why need an afiliction have taken precisely } presently, in the course of events, she found her- 
that shape?” self living under the same roof with him. 

Tn justice to him, Mr. Elmering was writing a; When it became apparent that Mr. Elmering 
hook, and wanted to be quiet, In a place where} did not intend to notice his neighbors, Margaret, 
nobody knew him, and people were too busy to} took this loftiness to herself, as a personal slight. 
be curious, he flattered himself that he had “Por we are not living in a hotel, or in a 
attained the perfection of his wishes; prema-} French flat, but here, in this isolated house,’ 
turely: for the Ralstons came, The elder lady { thought, Margaret, with some bitterness. “ He 
was certainly inoffensive; but the young lady? knows I am one of: the women he finds fault 
and the little girl! Margaret played and sang, § with, and considers me strong-minded and hor- 
taught her sister music, and compelled Fanny to rible, I suppose. I should like to ask him, 
practice two hours a day, with a relentlessness} what he would have had me do? Tam sure, I 
that seemed to their neighbor simply inhuman. ; neyer wanted to appear in public; but one can’t 
There were also. daily lessons in elocution; and; stand upon ceremony forever, in a world where 
the Ralstons had a great many friends in Fair- one js liable to starve to death. I am not sorry 
weather, who were always coming tosee them,!he has turned out tobe such a disagreeable 
and oceasioning so much talk and laughter, and} person; not that his opinion of me would have 
additional music, that the unfortunate. man, who mattered, in any case. I don’t care what it is.” 
Was trying to embody his ideas, began to think$ So the partition between the two halves of the 
the ancients had never shown their good taste} double house, though only the thinnest of lath 
more plainly, than by consecrating ‘altars to the and plaster, might as well haye been impene- 
genius of silence, Mr. Elmering could not-very ; trable, granite, for all the difference it would 
well sue his neighbors, on such grounds, and tel haye made to/either of the households it sepa- 
did not care to move away ; he merely fled from § rated, The very servants declined to know each 
the commodious and sunny front-chamber, to'aé other. Mr. Elmering’s Paul and Mary Ann, 
corner-room, much giyen to cobwebs and damp, being onthe aristocratic side of the house, looked 
and revealing, through its one window, a perspec- $ down with scorn on the modest Kate, in Mrs. 
tive of potato-patches and unfinished buildings, } Ralston’s kitchen; and not to be behindhand. 

Nor did he incline the more toward the { with them, Kate lost no opportunity of disparag- 
Ralstons, when he heard that Margaret was the } ing those ‘*fine city servants,” and of hinting, 
Miss Ralston, so well known for her gift of darkly, that, as likely as not, their master would 
reading and recitation.” He deprecated any! be found, murdered in his bed, some morn- 
kind of career for women, which brought them } ing. What was worse, nobody expected a change 
before a crowd for miscellaneous criticism; and} in this condition of things; for where neither 
for the women themselves, who coveted such} party is willing to conciliate, or be conciliated, 
careers, he had small charity. Margaret was} the way to an amicable understanding is tolerably: 
probably a disagreeable creature, eaten up with 3 well blocked. But there is a factor, potent in 
vanity, and love of notoriety ; and as he carefully } human affairs, called accident. 
avoided all communication with the Ralston; Long after Mr. Elmering had disappeared 
household, he had no opportunity of correcting : from sight, that evening, Margaret and her 
his ideal porirait, hy a comparison with the} mother remained sitting on the porch, talking 
original, softly together, or silently watching the licht 

This unsocial behavior was, certainly, no way, } fading out, of the sky. A sound of trampling 
to recommend himself to. the good graces of and panting, and a rush of feet on the steps, 
family of ladies. But Margaret had a grievance startled them both; and the great, black head of 
of her own. Two or three years before, some } Mr. Elmering’s dog was thrust up between them, 
oyer-officious friend had called her attention to a} almost at Margaret’s elbow, 
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«That dreadful dog!’ cried Mrs. Ralston, 
deserting her place, with a small shriek of dis- 
may, and darting into the house. Margaret 
rose, too; but with lips growing white, Her 
glance had passed over the dog, had seen his 
master following behind, hatless and coatless, } 
and discerned what burden he carried in his 
arms, She hurried out to meet him; but she 
could not speak; she could only look up mutely 
into his face. 

‘Don’t be frightened; the child is safe,” said 
Mr. Elmering, answering the terror in Margaret’s 
eyes, ‘She has had a great shock—she is very 
weak yet; that is all. She should not be 
allowed to wander out alone, Miss Ralston: the 
river is too near. I wonder you permit it.” 

He looked at Margaret, reproachfully. Doubi- 
less, a woman who preferred courting public 
admiration, to practicing private duty, needed 
to be sharply admonished, now.and then; and if 
Fanny had been in great danger, it was most 
probably all Margaret's fault. 

«She has been forbidden to, go to the river 
alone. I thought she was upstairs,” Margaret 
said, simply, receiving the dripping child into 
her own arms. She did not, at the moment, 
observe that she was being scolded. ‘Fanny, 
Fanny, how could you be so naughty? Mamma 
will be so’ frightened. Oh, Mr. Elmering, I 
don’t know how to thank you, but I shall never 
forget—” 

Margaret’s eyes, uplifted, and shining with 
tears, made the broken words eloquent. 

«“ My dog deseryes the chief credit,’ said Mr. 
Elmering. He was touched, in spite of himself. 
«A plunge into the water hurts nobody, in July. 
Your little sister will be herself again, in the } 
morning, ready for another adyenture, if you } 
don’t watch her well.” 

“TJ, don’t think she, will disobey me again,” 
said Margaret. ‘And pray take care of your- ; 
self, Mr. Elmering. You are very wet. Come, 
Fanny. You reckless, little creature, how could 
you? What if we had lost you, you wicked, § 
unlucky, precious, precious darling ?”’ 

And kissing and scolding Fanny, whom her 
fright had brought to a state of repentance, that } 
reproaches could scarcely heighten, Margaret led 





her into the house. Mr. Elmering entered his 
own door. She was a prettier girl than he } 
had thought, that over-independent Miss Ralston ; { 
and, with more of the household light, than the 
stage meteor, in her appearance: he would really, 
like to know something more of her, thought 
Mr, Elmering, inconsistently enough. 

But he was ‘not at. home,” when the two 
ladies, from the other side of the house, called, } 
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next day, So Mrs. Ralston sent. him a note, 
rather incoherent, but full of gratitude; and 
received, later, a polite message, inquiring for 
Fanny. Mr. Elmering’s intrenchments of reserve 
appeared impregnable. Mrs. Ralston conjectured 
that he was a hero of the Jarndyce type—too 
sensitive to bear any allusion to the service he 
had done them; but, Margaret thought, “He 
doesn’t want to have anything to do with us, and 
so he keeps out of our way;” and: hid her mor- 
tification in silence. 

Neither of them was right. Mr. Elmering had 
been feeling tired and depressed for several days ; 
and, on the morning after his adventure in. the 
water, he awoke with aracking headache, After 
sending away his breakfust untasted, and trying 
in vain to sit up at his desk, where all the manu- 
scripis looked crazed, he threw himself down on 
a sofa, and admitted the agreeable conviction that 
he must be really ill. It,wasa fine, bright, sum- 
mer day; but Mr, Elmering felt chilled to the 
bone... Even the cheerful wood fire, which Paul 
kindled, at his master’s desire, failed to impart 
its warmth to his shivering frame; and he lay, 
languidly locking at it, for hours together, too 
apathetic to change his position. Evening came, 
and Mr. Elmering| was no better. 

‘Tam afraid I must see a doctor,” he said, to 
Paul, later. ‘+1 don’t know one in Fairweather, 
but you, may bring the nearest; I daresay he'll 
do.” 

«And if the doctor should be asking me, sir, 
what you thought was the matter with you,” 
suggested Paul, the prudent, “should I say a 
cold, or a fever, now ?” 

‘<T don’t care; you can say smallpox, if you 
like,’ said Mr. Elmering, shutting) his eyes, in 
weary indifference to all things, himselfincluded. 
‘J was in a house, where there was a case of it, 
not long ago.” 

Mr. Elmering had-no idea that this speech 
would be taken for anything more than idle 
words. If he had but seen’ the horror-stricken 
countenance, which Paul took out of his room, 
and into the kitchen! u 

«« What on earth is the matter with you, man? 
And what are you snatching at your hat like that 
for? Is the master worse ?’” inquired Mary Ann. 

“Worse? he couldn’t be worse, He thinks 
he’s got the smallpox. There's a train leaves for 
New York, in thirty minutes—Iye just time 
to reach the depot. I didn’t engage to bea hos- 
pital nurse; not much, I didn’t. You'd better 
get him a doctor,” cried Paul, vanishing out of 
the back door, into the twilight. 

«Smallpox! And mea girl, with a complexion 
toxnin! The heathens there are in this world!” 
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shricked Mary Ann; and, braving danger far 
enough to run up to her room, and secure her 
parasol and best honnet, she also vanished from 
the house, as her fellow-servant had done. 

A Tittle later, Mr. Elmering heard, as in a half 
dream, the distant whistle of the locomotive, on 
its way to New York, quite unconseions that it 
was bearing away his two faithless domestics be- 
hind it. Tt was only after he had rung his bell, 
and called their'names, many times in vain, that 
he began to suspect he was deserted, and allowed 
himself to: get angry: Hour after hour passed. 
away, and no one came. Restless, and in pain, 
dozing at intervals, and awaking himself, with a 
moan and a start, he got through the long night 
somehow, and saw the first glimmer of daylighi, 
struggling at-his window, with the darkness. He 
made an effort to’ descend to the lower rooms, 
but was forced to turn back, sick and giddy, at 
the top of the staircase, which had lost its usual 
Solid character, and was reeling and quivering in 
the tipsiest manner. Mr. Elmering crept back to 
his sofu, so exhausted with the/exertion he had 
just made, that he knew’there was no use in at- 
tempting tc repeat it. What was going to become 
of him, he'wondered? Was he to be left there 
alone to die? The sun mounted higherand higher; 
the day Wore on; and the empty rooms about 
him remained silent’as' the tomb. 

“Have you noticed, Margaret, that’ there is 
nobody to be seen about Mr. Elmering’s, to-day ?”” 
said Mrs; Ralston, to her datighter, that after- 
noon. “Tart veally afraid something is wrong.” 


“What could be wrong, mamma? Mr, Elme- 3 almost everpowering, 


ring is probably absent. He often is.” 

“But he leaves his servants, Margaret. Kitty 
says the kitchen-door stands open’; but che has 
seen nothing of the servants all day. Don’t you 
think we should send somebody in, to find out 
what the matter is?” 


‘And perhaps have’ Mr. Elmering resent } exclaimed, coming to his side. 


our officiousness, as a liberty. I advise you not 
to meddle, mamma.” 

Margaret felt, secretly, a little uncasy herself. 
She remembered Kate’s ominous predictions, 
concerning the “fine ‘city Servants,’ and the 














} regarding the romantic raid, as one of the natu- 
ral vagaries of a pack of women, imbued with 
Stage tendencies. While she was hesitating, the 
postman rang the bell, and Fanny came in, a 
moment afterwards. 

“A Tetter, mamma—only one: for you.” 
«Read it, will you, Margaret? It’s very odd, 
that my glasses are always out of the way, when 
I want them. Why, for heaven’s sake, child, 
; What is the letter about? What is it?’ cried 
} Mrs. Ralston, as Margaret’ started up, with 
flashing eyes and heightened color. 

“Who ever heard of such baseness ? Mamma, 
the letter is from Mr. Elmering’s Paul. He says 
hig master is ill with the smallpox, and that he 
and Mary Ann have left, and he hopes we will 
See that Mr. Elmering is provided with a doctor, 
What’ dreadful creatures! They left him all 
alone, and told nobody. Why, he has been 
alone, ever since last night. I will go over 
there, this minute, and you must send Kitty for 
Dr. Allison.” 

“ Margaret ! Margaret!” moaned Mrs. Rals- 
ton, 

“He saved Fanny’s life,” cried Margaret, and 
ran out of the room. 

Mr. Elmering, ill and faint, and half delirious 
with thirst, was roused from a vivid fancy of cool 
water rippling over stones, by the sound of a 
footstep flying along the corridor outside, and 
pausing at different doors. 

“Thank God, there is somebody, at last,” he 
3said, aloud, with’ a sense of relief, that was 
He would have been glad 

to see even one of his recreant servants; but 
$when his door flew open, it was Margaret 

} Ralston who stood upon the threshold, and whose 
dark eyes, bright with mingled sympathy and 





i indignation, met his. 


“Oh, Mr. Elmering, I am’ so sorry!” she 
“We only knew, 


five minutes ago, of your being ill and alone 


ghere. I hope there is some law for punishing 


those wicked servants of yours. Poor fellow ! 
; how you must have suffered.’’ 
; ‘Yes—but T think T am better, now,” he an- 


horrors of the morning paper returned freshly to } swered, vaguely, turning away his head, to hide 
her mind. Could she ever forgive herself for } the tears that rushed to his eyes, as Margaret’s 
remaining coldly inactive, if anything really had j hand fell, for a moment, soft as a snowflake, on 
happened to Mr. Elmering, and they owing him } his forehead. That she, of all people, should be 
So great a debt of gratitude? But, ‘though | the one to answer his longing for the sight of a 
Margaret was not usually wanting in moral cour- ; human face, might have struck both of them, at 
age, she shrank’ before the image of Mr. Elme-} another time, as a fine bit. of retributive justice. 
ring, with sarcastic eyebrows, and half-suppressed ; But Margaret thought of nothing but making the 
smile, receiving the apoldgetic explanations of a } sick man comfortable 3 and he submitted, with a 
deputation, which had inyaded his premises, to } sort of wondering gratitude, to let her perform 
ascertain whether he were alive or dead; and {a variety of little offices for him—to bring him 
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waier, and Wathe his head, and arrange the dis- ; winter’s engagements. Business is business, you 
ordered room and the manuscripts. He never } know.” ¢ 
remembered, once, that this ministering angel, She looked up at him, a little defiantly, and a lit- 
with the bright, sweet, energetic looks) and } tle curidusly, glad to have broken the ice at last. 
ways, was’ the Miss Ralston who gave sombre! “T thought you had given up that sort of 
Indeed, I believe Mr. Elmering -fell in love with $ thing,” was all lie'said. 

Margaret, then and there, though he did not find «T don’t know why I should.” : 

it out immediately. “You like your profession so much ?” 

In due time, the doctor arrived, and pro- “Tt is not a question of liking, with me, Mr. 
nounced him ill of nothing worse than a severe ; absceetaay but of bread and butter, and self- 
influenza; and thé phantom of smallpox ravine! respect,” said Margaret, looking her proudest. 
thus been laid to rest, Mrs. Ralston at once} ‘To be sure, niamma is better off than when I 
joined her daughter, and there was henceforth no} began my readings; but our circumstances are 
lack of kind services about theinyalid. Indeed, } far from justifying me in remaining idle. And 
as his strength returned, and his nursés slackenéd } one must do what one can do, not always what 
in their assiduities, he’ almost began to regret the } one would. I know what you think of me, Mr. 
days of his illness, when the double house had } Elmering; but if you knew in what straits we 
been virtually @ single house. He felt ashamed have been, and what mountains of difficulty my 
of his former attitude of stately isolation; nothing, } #00 poor little talent De helped us over, even 
he yowed, should force him to resume it; not { } you would not blame me.” 
even the little airs of cool reserve, which SEAS Even you! Mr. Blmering winced. 
garet seemed inclined’ to cultivate, from the «You are mistaken, Margaret,’” he said, slowly. 
moment her patient was really convalescent. } ‘You don’t know what I think of you.” 
They'had discussed many things, by that time, } ‘TI read your article in the —— Monthly, two 
and each had been surprised to find an unex-} years ago.” 
pectedly congenial companion in the other; but} ‘Indeed! | But, Margaret, that was written 
not a word had: been uttered on the subject of } before I had met you.” 

Margaret's: profession, or Mr. ssh antip-} I suppose Margaret was satisfied with Mr. 
athy to women who sought “careérs,” Elmering’s opinions, as modified'to suit her own 

But, one mor’ ning, ‘Mr. Elmering happened to } case; for, sometime afterwards, she became Mrs. 
come into Mrs. Ralston’s little ‘parlor, and find } Elmering. 

Margaret iilone. «But, I really and truly suspect,” said Mar- 

“T did not'seé you, yesterday,” he said, almost } garet, laughing, as she told me this story, not 
in the tone of & man who has a right to complain long ago, “that he married me for the sake of 
of something. restoring one woman, ‘permanently, to the do- 

*T was away all day,” answered Margaret. } mestie sphere, “A inan must have! faith in a 
«To be frank, Mr. Eliiering, I was obliged tol theory, who makes such an immense’ sacrifice to 
see the manager of a lecturing bureau, about my } it, as himself!” 
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Turn is a legond.old and gray, A rush of rapture to, her came. 

How once mother mourned her child She cried, “Oh! in that throng go fair, 
Dospairing, weeping night and day, My babe must be; and called lis namo. 

Witli passiviiate lamentings wild: ‘Alas! the lost one was not there, 
‘Till, in a dream, amid her pain, 

She saw, in’heay’nup ayerhead, In anguish nrute she turned, when low 
‘The infant Christ. And, lo! a train ‘The infant Christ spake in her ear. 

Of white-robed little ones he led. “See, far behind, and toiling slow, 

4 'The dear, dear one who should be liere. ~ 

Benedth the breezy trées they strayed ; Beneath a pitcher—weary load |— 

Or, o'er the murm'ring waters bent; With tears, your own, kept brimming o’er, 
Or, in the daisied meadows played, Hopeless he struggles on his road—" 


Like children that a-Maying went, ‘The mother woke, and wept no more, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 225, 


CHAPTER. .XXXI. ; into-the kitchen; shut the door with a bang; and 

Just when the beautiful spring was putting } stood face to face with aunt Hannah Smith, who 
forth her most gracious efforts to brighten up the ; had entered the room, with her hood on, ready to 
old. Wheeler mansion, it was left to-utter lone- } depart from the house. 
liness. The antique parlor, with its wainscoted “Wal, now, what on ‘arth. has come over you, 
walls, and low ceiling, was closed and darkened. } aunt Hanner?”’ exclaimed the irate woman, 
The pictured ancestors looked grimly out from} looking almost fiercely at the pale face, and 
shrouds of tarlatan, into the dull gloom’ of the heayy eyes, turned upon her, with a glance of 
entrance, like ghosts chained to the wall. My { wistful inquiry. ‘‘ Now, don’t tell me that you've 
lady's boudoir, or bower chamber, as she loved } been a-taken on, because this’ ere house is cleaved 
to call it, denuded of its lighter bric-a-brac, and } ofits upper crust once more. It ain’t in natur’, 
embroideries, was only a grim wreck of faded } that you can be sorry, in ’arnest.’’ 
antiques. Nothing seemed alive in the old house,} _‘* Yes, I am sorry. These changes come hard 
beyond the kitchen wing, where Mrs. Drumheld }on me. In. these few weeks, I haye been so 
supreme dominion once more. She had. com- } blessed—so happy !”? 
menced a general house-cleaning, even in that} ‘ Wal, now, aunt Tanner, this does beat all! 
department; in order, as she said, to get the idea } You happy amongst these stuck-up city folks, and 
of “city help” out of her mind. a-cryin’ ’cause they're gone away. I wouldn’t a 

In this wing of the house, Nathan began, once believed it of yer.” 
more, to feel himself at home. Mrs. Farnsworth ; «But they were very kind to me,’’ said the old 
had scarcely driven from the gate, when he began } woman, with pathetic gentleness, 
to take an account of the devastation she had} ‘Kind? Why, aunt Hanner, I heerd that 
made in the barn-yard and cellar. A few old} gal, Octavia, call you a, sarvent, more’n half-a- 
garrulons turkeys, red crested, and so tough {dozen times—a sarvent—and you a natur’ born 
with years, that they had escaped the general } American citezen, died in the wool.” 
doom of their race, were driven ruefully up to ‘Oh, that was nothing,” replied aunt Hannah, 
the back door—the veterans of a decimated regi- ; with a tremulous little smile. _ ‘* Young, people, 
ment, to whom Mrs. Drum threw a handful of { especially handsome young ladies, like her, only 
potato scraps, with impatient disdain. A few }use that word in place of help. They don’t 
scattering hens, antique as the furniture inside, {intend any harm by it.’’ 
foraged about the door, when Nathan called them } Mrs. Drum gave her head a toss, that set her 
up, with a rueful chuckle of the yoice, and went cap-borders into wild commotion. 








under review, like army ‘pensioners, after a dis- “Don't mean no harm? Wal, aunt Hanner, 
astrous campaign. you du beat all! I'd like to haye one of ’em call 
“Nary a pullet amongst ’em,” said the old } mea sarvent, jest once, here to my own face. I 
woman, from her post of observation on the } reckon they wouldn’t want ter du it twice, no 
door-step: “old hens that ought to be sot at once, } how.” 
if they mean to’arn their salt. As for them *“T have hardly thought of what anyone might 
turkeys, 1 don’t see anything they’re good for, {call me. It was so pleasant to know that I was 
but to gobble up meal, and strut, about the yard, } wanted—that they could not get along without 
like them city fellers that we've jest got rid on— } me.” 
thanks be ter goodness! Now, Nat, ef you don’t} “ Why, sech people can’t get along without any 
want ter rile me up more’n I can bear, jest you j of us. They must eat, and drink, and be waited 
drive them critters away; and ef you ean find } on, though some of em know what it is to work, 
enough eggs in the barn, set ’em to hatchin’— } as wellas the rest of us. Now, there's Mrs. Farns- 
it’s all they'll ever be good for.” worth, ef she hasn’t been used'to hard work, some 


With (206 ‘chai opinion, Mrs. Drum backed } time or other in her life, Pl give up guessin’.” 
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‘**No, no!” exclaimed aunt Hannah, lifting up “You see, there was two brothers, who came 
hertwo hands in sudden protest, ‘she never did.”” i over ai the same time: One: setiled down here, 
A look of keen’ surprise, on Mrs. Drum’s face, } and took to farming. The other, being the oldest, 
checked the first impetuosity of this’ speech ; the { went into business in New York city; and had a 
little woman’s hands fell, and she said, more | son. ‘Then hehad‘a son; and so on, till the last 
slowly, ‘*I think I am quite sure that she has | of *em died, leaving’ a darier. That darter is 
never done any real hard work in her life’ Mrs. Farnsworth, who bought the old place. Of 
“Mebby so; but, whena lady seems’ ter un- } all the family that haye been born and buried, 
derstand how things are done, and finds fault } there ain’t but two women left: Lucy Tastings, 
accordingly, it’s a sign that she’s been brought | whose grandsire used to own this place—and the 
up among people that work fora living. Ican | one who does/own it.” 
see inter a millstun, as well as anybody, and} | & Bui, she bought it honestly. Itishers. She 
that’s the 'diskivery I’ve made about thé madam, i made no'claim‘of inheritance?’ questioned the 
as/she calls herself: Besides, she’s the fust’ born | old woman, eagerly. 
Wheeler that I ever heerd on, who pretended not | “I reckon she’ bought it, fair and square. No 
to know sich things as every woman ought ter, and | one can say anything agin that. ‘The place had 
was proud of it.” considerably ran down, and was in debt; ‘so it 
A quick glow came into aunt Hannah’s face. | was sold for jest enough to clear it off, without 
«You should remember that she—Mrs. Farns- \ leaving a cent for the minister, or his wife.” 
worth, I mean—is different from us. She never | “But, there was no’wrong in it,” said auAt 
had the strength that carries us through so i Hannah, still greatly disturbed. 
much. Indeed, we have no right to talk of her “Nobody has said there was, as I know of,” 
in this way ; under her own roof, too.? j answered Mrs. Drum, severely. ‘It kinder 
«The Wheelers, fust and last, haint never been seems to me, aunt Hanner, as if you was gettin’ 
} 








so high up in the world that common folks } sorter on edge, more’n common.” 

couldn’t say what they had a mind ter about em. “No, I only wondered why this strange gen- 

This is the fust downright highfiyer that I avett tleman, Count Var, should take so much interest 

knew amongst’em. Sluggardness and airs don’t } in them.’”” 

run in the old rice, no way you can fix it.’ “Aunt Hanner Smith, ‘you're a good, old 
Aunt Hannah turned away, with a troubled ; critter as ever lived; jest as pious and honest as 

look. She was evidently disturbed by the severe { the day is long; but you can’t see through a 

comments of Mrs. Drum, but: could ‘find no; millstun, without some cuter person to help you. 

language with which to combat them; so she only H That furrener, and the English lord that you 


said, with great meekness : } nussed, are in collision together. ~ One of ’em 
“his lady was very kind to me; Ithink it} wants ter marry Octavia, and carry her off 
was a comfort to haye me with her.’ § beyond ‘seas, where she'll be a’most as grand as 


“You ktiow more’ about that, than the rest of ; the Queen, and “he'll do it, if Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
us, T'reckon,” was the curt answer, ‘and about { money holds’ out according to his ‘wishes; but, 
all the other carryings' on, since them foreigners ; fast of all,-he wants ter make sure that she’s the 
came to the house.» Now, it’s none of my business, } ginuine sort of a Wheeler, and that her grand- 
and Tsay nothing; but, did that tall fellow, with } sire-came in a straight line from John Wheeler, 
the sweet hitch in his yoice, ever ask questions § the fust settler, and oldest of the two brothers. 
of you about the Wheelers ?”” Cause, as you see, them English set great store 





Yes, he has questionedme, once or twice.” § by their old’ names—” 
“Jest so—clear back to where the fust *T see, I see,” murmured aunt Hannah, ‘but 
Wheelers: éame to. this dountry ?”” how came you to know of this?” 


‘Yes, he lias asked many questions that I 
couldn’t answer.” 


“Wal, now, when a house is ‘old, and plenty 
o’ cracks in the door, there ain’t much a-goin’ on, 

‘Specially, bout one John Wheeler, arelation } that a smart person can’t ‘get hold of, if she 
of them that lived here: he died somewhere’ off; tries; and when young folks are in love, they 
in York state, I've heerd.”” } ain't likely ter be careful as people that ain’t. 

«John Wheeler—I— do not know,’? faltered | Nathan! is cute asa fox, and sharp as a razor, 
the old woman, with a wild, frightened look, i and when‘ he’s seen something, and I’ve heerd 
ae ; something more, we git together, promiscus, and 

“Oh, he was Mrs. Farnsworth’s father. That | sift the truth’ out on it. | Besides this, there's 
is how she came to be a connection of the family.’ ; another thing that T can tell’ you, if you'll prom- 

te Ah 1? ise never to tell.”” 

Vou. LXXX.—20, 
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Aunt. Hannah bent her head, her lips parted, } as queen of the week. Now,’ the glow of peonies 
and were very pale; but she did not speak; poor } clustering together like great crimson roses, 
soul, she could not. threw a red glow through the picket fence. 
“Wal, a nod is as good as a promise,” said : came the burning gold of marigolds, massed 

H 

; 














Mrs. Drum, “There'll be another wedding } together; stately hollyhocks, raising their kingly 
besides Miss "Tayia’s, in less’n six months, or } plumes above the fence, in all the tints of red, 
I’m awfully mistook. No wonder you look } from pale-rose to deep maroon; and of yellow, 
*stonished and sort. o' scared, for she’s a’most old {from creamy-white to the dusk of old gold. 
enough to be his mother.’’ Thus, in all the gradations, that made an old- 
“No—no,” cried aunt Hannah, starting up, } fashioned garden so gorgeously cheerful; the 
and pushing the old gossip off with both hands. } minister's door-yard was a picture in itself; all 
“J do not believe it—I will not hear it. The} the more’ touching, because of the genile care 
dread was enough—you shall not put it into ; that he lavished upon it, morning and night, as if 
words.” the breath of each flower, as it opened, were a 
The poor, old woman was trembling from head } subtle thought wafted from her. 
to foot. She regarded the woman before -her Sometimes, the minister would stand, minutes 
with a wild, haunted look, that startled even her } together, with his arms folded on the gate, 
sodden nature into something like sympathy, }looking up at the old home, with sad and 
and she exclaimed: yearning eyes; for she had left everything elo- 
« «Why, now, du tell, what—”’ quent of loying memories forhim. The shingled 
The sentence was left half uttered; for aunt } roof, on which tufts of emerald moss lay like 
Hannah had opened the door, and was gliding, } velvet; the branches of the great elm drooping 











like a shadow, down the front yard. 3 over it; even the last year’s birds’ nests, high 
‘ up among the young leayes, were dear to him, as 
CHAPTER XXXII. the breath he drew; so dear, that all these 


Arrer Mrs. Farnsworth’s departure, a sullen } things became sweet, subtle links, that connected 
spirit of unrest, that had pervaded Wheélersyille ; his life with hers, and made their souls one 
during her stay there, gradually disappeared. } again. 

The society, at the red schoothouse, held meetings } I do not think, that a really good man, who 
there, as usual, and on off Sundays, Mr. Hastings } has’ perfect faith in his God, and regulates his 
preached there, as usual, receiving the same } actions by that faith, can ever be entirely miser- 
reward; for he was expected tolivesumptuously, } able. Certainly, minister Hastings had so en- 
a long time, on the mere recollections of that } linked his life with sweet memories of his wife, 
donation party; and the most generous of his $ and felt so certain of a future reunion, where the 
parishioners were unequal to a repetition of such Hove of the past would ‘become immortal, that he 
munificence, at frequent intervals. But in the } could hardly be looked upon as a broken-hearted 
beautiful springtime, poyerty itself seems endu-} man. Genily'and quietly, as his strength came 
rable, When the lilac bushes threw out their} back, he had taken up his duties, and woven 
great, purple plumes, in the front door-yard, and ; them in with the subtle memories of his old life 
cinnamon roses broke into early blossom, around } so completely, that religion was fast doing for 
the windows, up to the second story of the old } him, what nature works out for a ruin, when she 
brown. house, to which one tall; white lilac } draws it softly back to her bosom, covering its 
climbed, and shook the feathery snow of its} bruised places with moss, and a sweet, wild 
flowers against the window of Lucy’s chamber, | rome of flowers, conyerting devastation into 
there was little indication ef poverty around the } heauty. 

minister’s dwelling. Indeed, trayelers who But of all the associations, that linked this 
loved the picturesque, were in the habit of} man with his wife, nothing could approach the 
driving slowly by the brown house, because of } holy tenderness of love, that her death had given 
the quaint picture it made, in that commonplace } to the danghter.’ Sometimes, this man, in his 
neighborhood. extreme consciéntiousness, would pray God that 

Mrs. Hastings had loved flowers, and the walk } this deyoted affection for his child, might not be 
from the front door of her dwelling, to the gate, } counted to him asa sin; and, at iimes, a terror 
was bordered with old-fashioned perennials, and } would seize‘upon him, that, in giving so much 
from the time of snowdrops, till chrysanthemums ; loye to this child, he might not be calling down 
heralded coming” winter, with their pungent } some judgment on himself, or her; for, even in 
odors, that door-yard had always been rich in} these days, wise and good men have been 
changing colors; some one always predominating | wounded with such fears. 
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In his secret heart; the minister had dreaded { endure, when a lady, as highly endowed as Mrs. 
Mrs. Farnsworth, as the Nemesis of this great { Farnsworth, should withdraw from its ranks, 





sin of love; but when she went away, without } 
again suggesting the benevolent scheme, more 
than once hinted at, a great sense of relief came 
upon him. 

About this time, aunt Hannah took up her | 
abode in the old brown house for good. Her | 
loom, her big wheel, and swifts, were set up in | 
the garret-chamber, where she went on with | 
such work as the neighbors could supply. Then, 
by such sweet subtility as benevolence loyes to 
use, she fell into the ways of the family, and, 
without taking authority, did most of the work. 

Beyond all this, the minister saw, with thank- 
fulness, that in the springtime, Lucy had cheer- 
fully taken up her life once more. The sweet 
activity, that had seemed to die out under a 
heavy weight ofjvorrow, came back, and she was 
all day long flitting, like a bird, about the 
house, or among the flower-beds her mother had | 

¢ 








loved so well, carrying sunshine and cheerfulness 
wherever she went. 

If Doctor Gould was sometimes seen helping 
about the fiower-beds, or nailing rose-bushes to 
the wall, no one appeared to give much signifi- 
cance to the fact; for he had always been a 
welcome visitor at the old place. Perhaps, aunt 
Hannah might haye remarked, that Lucy was { 
particularly anxious about the shortcake, and } 
the arrangement of the table, when he happened 
to siay to tea; but she forbore even to smile, on 
such occasions. Still, the dear old soul usually 


and cross the ocean as Countess Var, a title her 
rare talent could not fail to-dignify and embel- 
lish ; but still congratulated themselves, that the 
harmonious relations of three great governments 
would be drawn into closer friendship, by the 
silken ties with which Hymen was fast uniting 
our republic, with the proud, old aristocracy of 
nations, thai had, for a time, looked down upon 
us. 

Of course, there were yariations in these 
announcements; for journalists will, sometimes, 
interpose lines of their own, into the best pre- 
pared manuscript; but it was wonderful, how 
they all agreed, both in the style and biographi- 
cal facts or fictions of the case, and how 
thoroughly they were acquainted with each 
article of the double trousseau, which had been 
ordered, with lavish disregard of expense, from 
Paris. 

Mrs. Farnsworth and her daughter were very 
much annoyed, by these liberties of the press, and 
wondered, greatly, how their most private affairs 
had become a subject of public comment. 
the splendid dower, which the mother had settled 
on her daughter, got out, in some inexplicable 
manner ; and it was eyen known, that Count Var, 
with the magnificent disdain of American money 
known to his race, had insisted on this arrange- 
ment. 

It is not wonderful, that Miss Octavia still 
held her captive lord in silken thraldom, during 


Eyen , 


knew, when the young gentleman might be} these weeks of preparation. Occasionally, alittle 
expected, by the flowers that Lucy brought in, } outburst of temper would break out, in the 
or, more likely, by the dainty collar, and knot of } privacy of her mother’s room; but this only 


white ribbon at the girl’s throat. 

All the time that Wheelersville was left in this 
state of tranquility, the lady, who had made such { 
brilliant. disturbance there, was filling the fash- 
jonable world with fresh sensations. Scarcely 
had she reached her town-house, when the city 
journals first hinted, then announced, that other 
brilliant. weddings were arranged for the near 
future, which would, more completely than ever, 
unite the elite of America, in fashion and intellect, 
with the best nobility of England, and the still 
more ancient principality of Italy. A lady, at 
onee brilliant, beautiful, and wealthy, whose 
fair and most accomplished daughter's engage- 
ment to the young Earl of Oram had just been 
announced, was soon to advance a step higher 
on the social ladder, which she had already 





refreshed the smiles, with which she greeted her 
lover directly after, as light storms give bright- 
ness to the roses. So, with unusual harmony, 
mother and daughter glided toward their matri- 
monial Paradise, on a path of velvet. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Newporr was unusually brilliant that season ; 
two noble weddings had been announced to take 
place there, and a first-class English duke was 
expected to amuse himself, for a time, at least, 
in its beautiful locality. Of course, these ex- 
pectations created no litile excitement in the 
aristocratic society gathered there. 

Mrs. Farnsworth opened her great, wooden 
mansion, which she modestly called a cottage, 
early in the season. It was a unique building, 


mounted to the topmost round, in this country, ; wonderful in its architecture, in which beams, 
and take her place in one of the oldest families of { mocking the antique, roofs burning with colored 
continental Europe. The journals deplored the | slate, balconies crowded into every conceivable 
great loss, which society would be forced to ; space, gave it the appearance of a mammoth bird- 
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cage, where flamingoes and birds of Paradise s Count Var understood all this, perfectly, and 
might divell. Directly on her arrival, Mrs. } received her gushing protestations with a bland 
Farnsworth proceeded to give this place a festive : appearance of belief. Indeed, sincerity, in this 
appearance, worthy of the great event which had { case, would: have been absolute reproach, to a 
been promised to’ the fashionable world. — She ee man, to whom this haughty young creature 
had not been’ there'a week, when new awnings, } was the purchased tool of his own grasping am- 
blazing with crimson fringes, and striped with } bition. 
gold, flashed their rich coloring through the i It was not Var's habit to speak out his wishes 
fine old trees grouped on the lawn. A belt of } plainly, and Octavia was adroit in gathering up 
flowering plants, piled four feet high, coiled 3 side speeches, and half uitered insinuations; but, 
around the base of the verandah, like a great Sin one thing, which this man had much at heart, 
tangle of oriental scarfs. ‘The balconies and bay- i she had been unresponsive, and apparently 
windows were heaped with a splendorof blossoms; } forgetful. They were alone, one day, in a back 
and a statue or two, that looked remarkably like » verandah of the house, looking out upon the sea; 
marble, from the distance, appeared, for the first } and, with his usual quiet self-poise, Var seemed. 
time, breaking the velvety slope of the grass. to drift into the subject, as naturally as the soft, 
As you approached this dwelling, the front } gray fog was clouding the water-line of the horizon, 
door was usually open, and you could sce down a } while gleams of sunshine turned the wayes into 
vista of the broad hall,'a picturesque bit of the {a hundred tints of gray, opal, tender green, and 
rocky shore, and bright gleams of the sea beyond } almost imperceptible pink. 
it. Asa general thing, you might also observe } “ How beautiful all this is,” he said, seating 
# dainty workstand, of wicker-work, with ifs ; himself on a step of the verandah, at her feet: 
basket overflowing with gay silks, and Berlin }‘*One never tires of these sea pictures. The 
wools, amid which a roll of exquisite embroidery } waters, and the atmosphere of Newport, are full 
was thrown, with a needle thrust into some half } of change and charm.” 
shaded flower, Sometimes, Miss Octavia might Octavia put up her hand, thus concealing a 
be seen hovering about the low chair, which } faint yawn behind the jeweled fingers. 
always had a gay scarf or shawl thrown over the} ‘Yes,’ she said, indifferently ; *‘bit I confess 














* back, as: if just occupied; but, somehow, the } that I shall not be sorry to change the scene 


needle got rusty in the heart of one particular } altogether; the continual chb and flow of tides 
rose-bud, and frequent visitors were led to re- } become monotonous, after a time.” 
mark that the embroidery always remained at) ‘Still, Harkenhall, one of Oram’s finest places, 
the same stage of progress. Still; it was a bright tis on the sea.’ 
object in that part ofthe verandah; and, when igs But. one will not be limited to ten or fifteen 
Octavia did happen to sit in the chair, and sort } acres of lawn and shrubbery there, with neigh- 
over that gorgeous heap of wools, the effect was } bors, perhaps disagreeable ones, so close that you 
highly artistic. can look into each other’s windows. To own 
Nothing could have been more harmonious, than } the’ truth, count, I am dying to leave this place, 
the relations of Miss Octavia, and Count Var, at 3 and feel, for once in my life, mistress of my own 
this time. She looked upon himas the agent by pea You cannot iell how irksome dependence 
which her ambition could be carried out, and phas been to me, and how cruelly I have been 
might still receive further advancement; for well head to feel it.” 
she knew that no weaker influence could have’ Var remembered some scenes that he had wit- 
persuaded the mother to loosen her grasp on the ; nessed, and smiled. 
property, during her lifetime, and Var had taken ; «Perhaps, then, you will appreciate the self- 
great care to convince her that without this } sacrifice that has induced me to gain your 
division, her marriage with Lord Oram would } freedom, by the loss of my own,” he said. 
have been impossible. It would hardly be neg Octavia, with faint sarcasm—conveyed by a 
to say that the young lady looked upon: this } curve of the lips, rather than in words—replied, 
service, with a great degrée of gratitude; for that with tantalizing quietness : 
grand quality of the human mind, is the ors “T'do not pretend to understand ‘such self- 
growth of many noble’ attributes, of which this ate unless—” 
gitl had no ebmprehension; and she was far more : “Well, pray oblige me, and speak out what is 
likely, by criticism of motives, and studied depre- } on your mind. You were about, to say, ‘unless 
ciation of the amount of service rendered, to find ; the property, still possessed by your mother, 
some excuse for ingratitude, than to crown herself | is sufficient object.” 


with the rare virtue of generous thankfulness. “But I did not say that, please remember,” 
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answered the girl, with a yicious gleam in her 
eyes. 

“No; but it would be a natural conclusion; 
only the sarcasm, if uttered, would be more than 
unjust ; for no portion of the money your mother 
has inherited, will ever pass into my possession. 
hat, I had resolved upon, from the first.” 

Octavia’s eyes opened wide. She was really 
astonished. | For one moment, all her studied 
high-breeding left her, and she broke out, almost 
rudely: 

«Then, why on earth do you think of marrying 
4 woman almost twice your age, aud not a par- 
ticularly agreeable person to live with, as you 
must have discovered, by this time?’ 

«She is your mother,” was the low and seem- 
ingly embarrassed reply. 

A fiush of warm scarlet came into Octavia’s 
face, and her eyelids drooped slowly under Var's 
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traces back to the Earls of Ainsworth, it might 
not be considered as unworthy of eyen your 
acceptance,” she said. 

‘Perhaps; but it must not be said of any 
member of my house, that he bartered his title 
for American money. So, pray forget that the 
subject has been mentioned.” 

“But in what other way can I express grati- 
tude; for all that you have done for me?” 

“In this: Use such influence with your 
mother, as will encourage her in still continuing 
all the good works, for which she has been so 
famous. I would not, for the world, have the 
affection, with which she honorsme, impede any 
of her plans of friendship or beneyolence—most 
ofall, should I deplore the least neglect of duty 
to any member of her own family.” 

«Pray, Count Var, of whomare you thinking? 
Certainly, you cannot accuse her of neglect to my 


fixed gaze. She did not love this man, or, indeed, ; interests; for those, your influence has already 


any other; but, with women of her class, vanity 
is a stronger passion than love. 


a sacrifice,” she said, at last. 


{ scoured, through difficulties and a thousand 


objections, I have no doubt: Who else has a 
right to be remembered 2” 


«When Oram and myself first went come tothe 


“Not when it forms an abiding link between } place you call Wheelersville, there was a relative 


us? 
interests, and console myself by witnessing your 
happines, with’ the friend to whom I would yield 
up, not only the object’ dearest to me in life, but 
life itself, if that were necessary to his happiness?” 

Octavia moved restlessly in her low chair. 
cool, soft wind came up to her, from the water; 
but it failed to sweep away the hot red in her 
cheeks: The half uttered homage of this hand- 
some man, was a secret glory to her; and she held 
it as a triumph over the mother, whom, in her 
heart of hearts, she had never really loved. It 
was in her/nature: to have distrusted the motive 
that seemed to haye been admitied by him, un- 
awares; but vanity is blinder far, than love eyer 
was; and, in herarrogant self-conceit, she believed 
him. 

“T—I only wish it were in my power, to 
proye how much I appreciate your devotion to— 
to your friend. It has been heroic, from first to 
last,” she said; “but-your own generosity has } 
left me nothing to give. What can I ever do? 
Perhaps, I might persuade my mother to settle 
a large provision from her property upon you.” 

“No—no. Let my devotion be complete; or, if 
you would like it better, think that a man, whose 
ancestors have had the blood of kings in their 
veins, would hardly accept money won by trade.”’ ; 

A faint gleam of mali¢e came into Vai’s superb ; 
eyes, ashe said this, which was met bya brighter 
flash of anger from the lady. 

«When the money comes from a Wheeler, who } 











“That is hardly sufficient motive for so great | 


When it gives me a right to study your; in whom she took great interest—the clergyman’s 


daughter.” I 

“Qh, that creature! She did take a caprice 
of some kind about her; even threatened me with 
an adoption, when a tormenting fit was on her; 
but all that wore off.”’ 

“Still, it is not quite compatible with your 
mother’s high’ character, that anyone, of her 
blood, should be an object of charity among the 
class of people we saw coming fo the relief of this 
poor clergyman and his child.” 

“But they are nothing to us.” 

“Was not the mother of this girl a Wheeler?’ » 

“Yes; but a thousand miles off.”’ 

“But madame certfinly proclaimed the rela- 
tionship, and spoke openly of an intention to 
take the girl under her protection.”’ 

“Oh, you don’t know my mother ;. her senti- 
mental fits come and go, like the foam dancing 
on those wayes out yonder.”’ 

* But she made this intention known, and the 
world may think that I have dissuaded her from 
a noble object.’’ 

“The world would hardly expect her to regard 
any such intention as binding, for an hour.” 

«But it was a promise.” 

Octavia gave a scornful little laugh. 

“With us, even an insinuation, that holds a 
promise, involves the honor.”’ 

Var spoke with so much dignity, that the 
laugh died on Octavia’s mocking lips. Still, she 
spoke with some bitterness. 


Se arn oars ton Poe ore 
“Count Var, if you take my mother’s broken } 
caprices so much to heart, I fear you will regret 
all the sacrifices you haye made, before the end 
of the honeymoon; bat, if you think this of so 
much importance, why not speak to herabout it? 
Just now, your influence is unbounded.” 

‘Would not that sound like a reproach for her 
seeming forgetfulness ?”” 

“Then let her throw this into the oblivion, 
where so many of her grand projects haye gone. 
Or, if you really do care about it, and dislike 
appearing in the matter, I will urge the adoption 
upon her. She really will want someone, more 
sensitive than a servant, to whet her temper on, 
when I am beyond her reach.” 

“What a mercy it will be to you, if we can 
entice a scapegoat into the house. I never 
disliked that girl quite enough to put her in the 
position; but if she consents to become a protegée 
of madame’s, her worst enemy would be ap- 
peased,”” 

“Yes, yes; I will urge the matter forward, as 
you seem to care so much.” 

“T certainly should not care that a relative of 
the Countess Var should remain an object of 
charity, such as we have witnessed; but to speak 
of this, myself, would be like reminding your 
mother of a duty,”’ answered the count; ‘for 

, this reason, I shall not forget your sweet, femi- 
nine kindness, in offering to make the sugges- 
tion.” 

“Of course, you may depend on me; but I} 
don’t quite understand your great interest in the 
matter,’’ responded Octayia, with searching 
look, that sent a slow gleam of red across Var's } 
forehead. 

Then she drew a deep breath, uttered a faint 
ejaculation, and a-smile quivered across her 
mouth. 7 

Var saw this, and knew fhat the nature of this 
girl was so fur in harmony with his own, that he 
was at least partially understood; but he a 

; 





made her a partisan for more important things 
than this, and gaye himself no concern about the 
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ter drifts, were now carpeted with great fleeces 
of moss, that spread over the trunks of fallen 
trees, and down into the hollows, varying from 
deep green, to the pale, silver-gray, of the buck- 
horn variety, that cracked under foot, like dead 
leaves, when you trod on it. 

Deeper in the shade, an old oak, hollow at the 
trunk, and so heavy with foliage, that, if a ray 
of sunshine reached the earth, it shot downward, 
like a silver arrow, had been years and years in 
carpeting its gnarled roots, with the richest and 
daintiest of this forest growth. Here, a twist in 
its roots was tufted with an exquisite variety, 
green as emerald, and soft as velvet, that crept 
up into the hollow trunk, and lined its decay, ns 
queens hang their lower rooms with tapestry. 
Beyond this, for yards around, lay beds of deli- 
cate fern-moss, where a fresher and more tender 
growth had cropped up, through the deep green 
ofa last year’s growth, variegating it with tints 
more marvelous than the best oriental artist that 
eyer lived could have copied. With this, the 
young winfer-green sent up its pinkest shoots, 
and checkerberry vines crept in and out, drop- 
ping their red berries, like coral, upon the vivid 
green of the mosses, and the spotted leaves of 
adder’s-tongue. 

Beyond all this, was the soft gloom of pines 
and hemlocks, through which the sunshine came 
in gleams and patches, revealing a glow of wild 
azalias in full bloom, and spice bushes bright 
with golden blossoms, 

Need I say, that Lucy Hastings, who loved 
these woods, as Eve must have been fond of Para- 
dise, haunted them, at this season of the year? 
Or, that it happened, frequently, that Doctor 
Gould strolled that way, after his round of visits 
had been made? Indeed, he would haye been 
greatly disappointed, if there had been no signs 
of her white dress fluttering among the gloom of 
the trees, when he turned his eager steps in that 
direction. 

Tt is not always customary, in New England yil- 
lages, for young lovers to make an open declaration 


amount of knowledge she had reached ; but, afew } of engagements, the moment they are formed; 
minutes later, sduntered down the steps of the } and, with Doctor Gould, an announcement of this 
verandah, and walked leisurely toward the rocky } kind would have been particularly annoying; for 


shore. 
CHAPTER XXXIV. i 
Tue woods about Wheelersyille, that had been ? 
so wild and bleak during the winter, were now ; 
in full leaf, and a thousand wayes of billowy 
green swayed and trembled on branches, that 
had then been jeweled with ice, or laden down 
with snow. 
Broken rocks, hardly visible under those win- i 





hewas new in his practice, and had not yet worked 
himself into an independent position, much less 
made it possible to offer the object of his choice 
a better home than she now had, poor as that 
was. 

Minister Hastings was, by no means, ignorant 
of the position into which these young persons 
had drifted. With gentle thankfulness, he had 
watched the progress of this attachment, without 
seeming to obseryeit; for, with men of his class— 
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and there exist such, even yet—there is some- 
thing so sicred in a pure love, that delicacy, in 
the father, forbids an open recognition of it. 
Honorable men seldom suspect evil of each other, 
and between these two persons, widely different 
in experience as they were, no distrust had ever 
arisen. There is a finer'sympathy in good than 
in evil, and these two men understood each other, 
without explanation, just as! thoroughly as Count 
Var and Octavia had dropped into harmony of 
action; but with this difference: with the two 
first, there was no distrust—with the others, 
eternal doubt. 

A man of the world might have forbidden 
Lucy to meet her lover in the old playground: of 
her childhood; but, with the ministér, the old 
oak tree, inthe heart of those pine woods, was 
like the shadow of a temple, and the blue sky as 
safe as his own moss-covered roof. 

Certain it is, Lucy made no concealment of her 
own most innocent movements. If she did not 
speak of them much, it was from that ‘delicate 
reserve, which is the purest and most subtle ele~ 
ment of love in a modest woman. 

Aunt Hannah had been crowding the open fire- 
place with white pine branches and young 
hemlock shoots, one afternoon, when Lucy came 
into the room, and joined in the pleasant work. 

“Tt wants something more,’’ she said, looking 
down on the cool, green branches. ‘The woods 
are fall of wild honeysuckle. I will go and 
bring some.” 

The minister looked up from the book he was 
reading, and a tender smile brightened the usual 
grave serenity of his face, as’the girl tied » white 
muslin sunbonnet over the bronze gold of her 
hair, and prepared to go out. He knew where 
she was going, and who might help her in 
gathering the armful of wild wood-blossoms, that 
were to turn that open fireplace into a, bower, 
such as her mother had built, many a time, in the 
long years of their housekeeping. 

‘How like her mother she is,” he thought, 
following thé girl with a look of touching love, 
as she went through the gate. “God forgive 
me, that I should ever have felt his hand heavy 
upon me, with this child still under my roof, and 
something of his work todo. Lyery day, some 
new happiness seems to dawn-upon her. Some- 
times, it almost seems as if my Jost love had come 
back to me, in all the bloom of her youth... The 
yague dreams, that spring out of ‘our grief, 
becomie a blessing in the end. If mortals had 
only the patience to wait God’s time, there would 
be no such thing as desolation. Our child is 
treading the old, old path, and finds happiness, 
as I found it with her mother; and again in her. 











These thoughts kept possession of the good man, 
long after his eyes had turned’ back upon the 
book again; and when aunt Hannah arose frm 
her knees on the hearth, with ‘a “handful of 
refuse spray in her hand, she caught'a glance of 
his face; and wondered what pleasant book he 
was reading, 

Meantime, Lucy walked toward the woods, 
with a light tread, and lighter lieart. Her pale 
cheeks were softly winning back their roses, that 
were visible through the transparent shade of her 
sunbonnet ; and, all unconsciously, smiles came 
and went across her mouth, softly as the shadows 
and sunshine played upon her garments. 

Once, she paused by the wayside, and stooped to 
examine the crown of a Scotch thistle, that lighted 
the footpath with its splendid purple. Then, sie 
$ started aside, with a foolish little ery of alarm. 

Tt was only a ground bird, startled from’ its 
nest, in a tuft of clover, hid in a ‘crack of the 
fence. Of course, she took up one of the half- 
fledged young ones, held it in her palm, and 
touched its wide-open bill to her cheek ; but Inid 
it tenderly back into the nest, when a wild ery 
} from the mother reached her. 

i After that, Lucy looked up and down the road, 
once or twice, then turned into the woods, and 

{ went straight to’ the’ old ‘oak, though she knew 
well enough that wild honeysuckles neyer grew 
so deeply in the shade. I 

He was there, walking about among the trees, 

and beating the bushes, a little impatiently, with: 
a slender stick that he had broken for himself. 

; Lucy came upon him, softly as white rabbits steal* 

} through the undergrowth. 

“T started early, and did not think you would 

} get here first,” she said, pushing back the bonnet 
from her flushed face; for there was no occasion, 
for il, in the shade. “ Have you been expecting 
me?” 

{Gould came forward to mect her, with both 

} hands extended. 

‘*T always expect you,’’ he said, ‘and would’ 
come here a thousand times, rather than. miss 
you once. How lovely you are! This bright, 
warm day has brought the roses into your face.” 

“T wonder if I really am lovely, or if it is only 
you who think so, because of liking me a little?” 
said Lucy. 

“My own sweet girl—how can you ask? 
Surely, someone must haye told you of this rare 
beauty, long ago.” 

Gould was holding both her hands, and looked 
down into her face with such unchecked admira- 
tion, that she became embarrassed under if, and 
wrung herself free from his clasp. 

“No, no—Doctor Gould, you are talking non- 
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sense, now. Who, on earth could eyer haye said Just as this first lover’s quarrel was made up, 
such things to me?” the sound of wheels, going down the road, sur- 
“Oh, Lord Oram, perhaps.’ prised them; and, looking through a break in 
«But he;never did !”’ the tree-boughs, they saw a barouche, drawn by 
« Or Count; Var.” a dashing pair of bays, sweeping down toward 
The girl was struck dumb, and the roses het the Hollow, and in; it, alady, whose face was, 
had praised turned to a flood of blushes. for a moment, turned toward,them. Her rich 
‘ What. else was he saying, that morning, when } carriage-dress was resplendent with tinted beads, 
I saw him through the window?’ questioned ; wrought. in ‘and out of. exquisite embroidery, 
Gould, in a thoroughly changed voice. which glittered inj the sun, like: the jewels of a 
“T do not recollect—I told you, at the time; } queen, Long, gold-tinted ostrich plumes fluttered 
but it was not then, nor exactly that.’ on-her dainty bonnet, and an embroidered, para- 
« Still, something so/near like it, that the re-} sol shed a flower-like bloom upon a faded com- 
membrance coyers you, with) blushes,” was the ; plexion, as she held it’ between that and the 
bitter rejoinder. t sun; 4 
Lucy felt wronged. The crimson, left her face, “Tt is Mrs, Farnsworth,” said Lucy, under 
anda flash of honest resentment broke through a} her breath; ‘and she is going to our house.” 
rush of tears, that filled the blue eyes she turned} ‘‘ What brings the woman here?’ said Gould, 
upon him, She was but a girl, and could not} anxiously. ‘Surely, she is not. bringing any 
comprehend that her Joyer was unjust, because ' trouble to your, father. Why does her coming 
of the jealousy that, sprang, out of great love. frighten you 802”). .i9¥ 
Those’ tears, half reproachful,, half, pleading; } I can hardly, tell—but) she always does 
brought the young man’ to. his senses, jsooner} frighten’ me. .Besides—besides, there was some- 
than a thousand reproaches could haye done. thing that she was always hinting/at, as if she 
“Forgive me, Luey, though, I-cannot. forgive } hada right to take:me away ‘from my home. I 
myself. What! really crying, loye? ; Iam very, } think father, too, is afraid of her.” 
very sorry,” i ‘But, what Harm can she do to either of you?” 
I do not know exactly show it came’about, but, “Don’t ask ine—how can'I tell? Only, this 
the very next minute, smiles were sparkling } lady haunts mein my dreams—her yery kindness 
through Luey’s tears; her, hands. were im-} hurts me? and the very sight’ of her, makes 
prisoned once more, and her ‘checks were glowing } father shrink back into his old trouble. When 
like half open roses, from which some drops) of she drives up to the house, he will tremble, and 
dew had been gathered—truly, a very different } turn pale: I have seen him so often. I must go, 
color from the angry, flush, that had perished } now. He will want me. 
under her lover’s penitential kisses. : [ro Be contiNvED.] 











GOOD-BY, SWEETHEART! 








BY FANNY DRISCOLL, 





A sosorer in a lifetime—that was all: 

‘Two hearts bound in a dreamy silken thrall, 
A breath of roses, starlight dim and rare, 

A girl’s white hand, a strand of giided hair, 


‘A summer filled with perfume, and the song 

Of drowsy birds that crobn the whole hight long; 
Dark eyes, red lips, low. whispors faint and sweet— 
Hush! now the summer lies there at your feet, 


Pallid and dead; her heavy golden hair 

Droops sodden round her chill limbs, marble-bare; 
Her violet eyes are shut forevermore— 

‘Why should'she live when Love dies o'er and o'er? 


And Love died with her—see him near her bier-— 
But then a new love comes with’ every year, 
Fairer, moro perfect; so you need not weep, 

But only I, who watch o'er summer's sleep. 


How grand the murmuring'sea was on that day— 
-Now itis but a barren waste of gray; 


How bluo the sky was, like an azure well— 
Now it is but a hollow, brazen bell. 


Ah, well! wo change 0; as the years go by; 
Sometimes, a little thing, a smile, a sigh, 
Will round our whole life to a different uso— 
‘Will cliain it faster, or Will break: it loose. 


‘And you and I have had our little day— 

‘What matters if to one or both “twas play? 

‘The day was long, and/glad, and ripe with mirth— 
‘There are not many days like that on earth, 


‘And you ate changed, and’T am’ not tho samo: * 
‘And, as the’sweet:day dies in purple flame, 

We say “ good-by,” with lingering lips and eyes— 
Ah, me! life is so filled with sad good-bys. 

The twilight steals along with star and doy— 

My Pringe, your eyes are dusk with shadows, too: ' 
The day’ is dead, now—dead ! the two must part. 
(How dark it grows!) “and’s0, good-by sweetheart!” 


EVERY- ares Fe GARMENTS, ETO. 





BY. EMILY H. MAY. 





q 
No, 1—Is an ssndoor costume, ‘but a ars with gau, 






s and flat hows, The 
suitable for strect, It is a combination of steel- ; bows are made of By they may either match 
gray cashmere or camel’s- air cloth, and satin of}. 


the same shade. he skirt is made of the cash- 




















mere, and has a kiltéed flounce twelve inches - No.2. 

deep, terminating with a knife-plaiting, of satin, é ri 

coming from ,underneath, like a balayeuse. ; or contrast; but in our model, thay ae shaded. 

The tunic forms two slashed points in front, } A band of satin, cut on the bias, adges 03) tunic, 
\ 
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The back of the tunic is arranged in irregular } made to wear in the house, and under the out- 
pouffs, The waist is a corsage basque, pointed } side jacket for the street. This outside jacket 
back and front, and sloped up on the hips. The { fits perfectly to tlie figure, buttoning from collar 
tapered plastroon is of satin, and also gauged; } to edge with small buttons. A narrow silk braid is 
put on, as finish, all round the jacket, collar, cuffs, 
pockets, and up the front. This costume, in its 
simple elegance, is very stylish and inexpensive. 
Ten to twelve yards of cloth will be required. 
No, 8—Is another stylish and novel model, for 
awalking-costume. It is composed of velvet and 








No. 3, 


fine knife-plaitings of the satin form the cuffs; 
turnover collar, piped with satin, completes this 
costume. ‘Ten yards of double-width cashmere, 
and four yards of satin, will be required. 

No. 2.—For a walking-costume, made of light 
cloth; prune-dark green, nayy-blue, and coach- 
man’s drab, are the most fashionable colors. 
The skirt is kilted, from a deep yoke at the waist, S 
and the tunic is only a simple drapery, looped No, 4. 
at both sides, and ornamented with long loops of 
velvet, or satin ribbon; there -is very little} cloth, or camel’s-hair, The velvet petticoat is 
fullness at the ‘back. A’ close-fitting round § seal-brown, and has a deep box-plaited flounce, 
waist, with tight sleeves, ora pointed basque, is { put on a foundation of brown alpaca or merino, 
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The polonaise of coachman’s drab, or a lighter { adjustable, and only worn in the street. Velvet 
shade of brown than the petticoat, has seven rows } cuffs, and small turnover yelvet collar, complete 
of narrow Hercules braid put 6n in rows, around ; the polonaise. Large, fancy buttons are most 
fashionable. Five to six yards of velvet, and 
four yards of cloth will be required. Velveteen 
may be uséd for the skirt, in place of velvet, if 
preferred, either plain or ribbed. 

No. 4.—We give, here, something entirely 
new, and very stylish, for a fall or winter wrap. 
It is made of fine checked cloth, in mixed colors, 
or in solid black, or seal-brown basket’ cloth, 
The shape is an ulster, with a square, dolman 
sleeve. The garment is slashed up the back 


























the edge of the skirt. The fullness of the front 
is gathered up quite into the back, and the back 





No. 7. 


seam, where it is ornamented by a large bow, 
formed of two loops and ends. ‘The bow is made 
of satin de Lyon, doubled, and then tied. A 
wide plaiting, of the same satin, forms the large 
collarette, and trims the sleeves. Large buttons, 
of mottled polished wood, button the garment’all 
the way from throat to edge. It is worn over a 
satin or yelyet skirt, which is only trimmed 
with a narrow flounce on the edge; otherwise, is 
perfectly plain. 

No. 5:—For a little girl, from four to six years, 
breadth is arranged in large pouffs. Two pointed } we have a preity little manteau,; made of pale- 
ends finish the back drapery. A large shoulder} blue, pink, gray, or white cashmere. It is 
cape of velvet, with plaited, standing collar, is } gathered quite full on to a yoke, and the edge 
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trimmed with Irish or Russian lace. The deep ; Make of white or pale-blue flannel. The trim- 
collarette is gauged around the throat, and is} ming is a gathered rafile of Hamburg edging, put 
made by taking a straight piece of the goods: 
make four rows of gauging, and the flounce which 
is left, trim with lace. Two rows of machine- 
stitching, or narrow, braid, formsthe. heading, 
‘The cuffs ave also; of Jace. A wide, plaid surah 
sash is tied in a large bow, at the back. This is 
a lovely pattern for a delicate, slight, little girl; 
but, for a fat, chubby darling, would not be be- 
coming.. Qne and a-half to two yards, of doubles 
width, goods, and four yards of lace, will be re- 
quired. 

No. 6.—We give the back and front of a simple 
suit of navy-blue flannel, for a boy of five or six 





No.9—A, 
on quite full. Gros grain ribbon, to match, ties 
the garment at the throat, and around the waist. 





years. Short, knickerbocker pants, anda’ plaited 
blouse, with yoke and waistband. Edges'stitched 
by machine, or bound with narrow black worsted 
braid. Large linen sailor collar is worn with this 
suit, 

No, 7.—For a little boy of four years, we give 
costume of black, or dark-blue velveteen, here 
is a complete underdress, with box-plaited skirt; 
and the paletot,is worn over this. The latter is 
double-breasted, and cut surplice,.at the neck, 
The edge of paletot, and édge of skirt, /are trim- 
med with either: plush or fur, Squirrel fur is } 
very handsome, and inexpensive: } A most tiseful article in a baby’s wardrobe, to be 

No, 8—Is a model for a baby’s flannel wrapper. } put on when baby is carried from one room to 





No. 9—B, 
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another. Made of plain white flannel, and with { Polonaise, .. 


, ae } Conibination Walking Suits, | 
little crocheted edge: to be used at night, in cold } ‘Trimmod Skies ee iB 
weather, 


Watteau Wrapper, 2 2. 3 
No. 9.—For a girl of six years, we give the ; Basques, . . 





Plain or Gored Wrappers, | |. 
; eae 


front and back of an outdoor costume. The loose ; “With vests oF skirts cut off, | 
fronts are double-breasted, and the large square 2 OMEN sie. Se eee eases 
pockets are trimmed with rouleaus of satin. The } Waterproofs and Circulars... 2.) 11. le 
hood, which is lined with satin, terminates with ; a 


a satin bow. The skirt, at the back, is kilted, { CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 

4 eri: sed > Dresses: Plain, . Basques and Coats, . . 
and ornamented with buttons. The material used } Combination Sui | Coats & Vests or Gxt Skiria 
for this costume, is light cloth and satin, or satin } Skirts and Over: 25) Wrappers,. . 5 ss 

Polonaise: Plain,. . . .25) Waterproofs, Circulars 





Bo. 





de lyon. ‘Sah Fancy, |. 38,  andUlster, . . . 35 
Geos SaeS BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
25/Wrappers,.. 


LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 2 

of full price for corresponding article in price list. below. 30 

Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns } Tn gending orders for Patterns, pleaso send the number 

designed to order. and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 

Princess Dress: Plain, . . . . .. . . . . . «_.50/| thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, 
« «with drapery and trimming, ©. - . 100 } Mrs. M. A. Jones, 28 South Highth Street, Philadelphia, 


20 





Gents’ Shirts, 
“Wrappers, 











SOFA CUSHION. (BRODERIE PERSE.) 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER; 



































The groundwork is gray cloth, and the design § the leaves, and add a few stitches to deepen the 
is cut out of cretonne. Select a pretty design in } shadows on the petals of the flowers. We haye 
eretonne: the best for this kind of work is the} described, before, this kind of work. Our illus- 
plain unribbed, or untwilled chintz. “The satine } tration is given to show a graceful arrangement 
cretonnes fray, and the twilled ones are too thick. } of design for a sofa-cushion. This same design 
Cut out the sprays carefully, and very exact;}may be carried out in Kensington-stitch em- 
baste them carefully upon the foundation, and broidery, if preferred—and pretty sprays of 
work, first, the edges, in buttonhole-stitch, with } cretonne make most capital designs, showing how 
silks to match each flower and leaf, then vein! to shade each flower and leaf, 





AUTUMN JACKET. 





BY EMILY H, MAY. 






































We give, here, an illustration of a new, and} IV.—Strevs. 
very stylish autumn jacket; in fact, the prettiest V.—Pooxer. 
thing now out. Folded in with the number, we The dotted lines, in the front, show where 
give a SurrLemenr, containing diagrams, full} the darts are put. ‘The dotted line, on the 


size, from which to cut it out. { pocket, shows where the flap turns over. 

This jacket can be made in either cloth, velvet, { Cut away the under half of the sleeve, at the 
velveteen, or in the same material as the costume. i dotted line top, to fit the armhole. The buttons 
It consists of five pieces : ; may be either metal, or the same as the jacket. 

I.—Hatr or Front. {This is a yery suitable design for wearing over 
T.—Hatr or Back. a panier skirt. We have, frequently, described 
TII.—Cotran, ‘ how to cut dresses from these patterns, 
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SCREEN FOR CHIMNEY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 






































‘The stand for this screen is prettiest made of’ flannel, and attach the brass rings at the top, 
ebonized wood ; but made of any hard wood, with } about two inches apart. 
two uprights, and bar across, it will answer the Our model calls for a spray of foxglove, in the 
purpose. Of course, the artistic beauty will ; centre, and a tiny spray of apple blossoms at the 
depend yery much upon the design. left side; but this is only a suggestion. We 

The curtain is made of mummy-cloth, or plush, } have given seyeral preity designs for Kensington- 
and the design is embroidered in crewels, in } stitch, which would be suitable for a screen of 
Kensington-stitch. After the embroidery is done, } this kind. © Look in your back numbers, for 1881, 
line the curtain with some pretty-colored Canton ? and 1880, for these designs. 





SCALLOPE AND BORDER. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





This is a very effective design for a small | 
border, for a baby’s sacque, petticoat, a | 





table-cover, or trimming for a child’s dress. 
Work in flosselle silks, or colored embroidery 
cottons, 


t 
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BRAIDING ‘FOR DRESSES, MANTLES, Ero. 





BY MRS. SANE WEAVER. 








This pretty design can be carried out with either ; which French knots could be substituted, if pre- 
braid, or chain-stitch. The darker leaves are } ferred. The flower, on the left, joined to that on 
filled in with chain-stitch, and a few beads, for } the right, exactly completes the pattern. 





DARNED NET: IMITATION OF CLUNY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a design i by using the coarse thread twice, and working it 
for imitating Cluny lace, in darned’net. A fine } aver with the fine thread, to keep it in place. 
and a coarse linen thread will be required for } All the stems, tendrils, and such parts of the 
this work, All the close parts of the pattern are’ design as are‘indicated by the conrse thread, are 
darned in with the fine thread, according, to the { done in'the same way. ‘This is one/of the pret- 
design. After this is done, the edges are finished, } tiest, and most effective, patterns, there is. 








MUFF OF VELVET. 





BY MRS, JANE. WEAVER, 





A half-yard of black or seal-brown velvet, will ; 
make this pretty little bag muff. Line with silk, 
and quilt in a little cotton wadding; then gather 
the top, as a bag, with ah inch and a-half frill! 
Arrange for drawing-strings. The sides are 
trimmed with knife-plaited satin ribbon, two 
inches wide, and, inside of this, white or black 
lace is plaited, the edge to show. A long bow 
‘of satin, with or without the bunch of artificial 
flowers, ornaments the front. An inside pocket 
may be arranged, by leaving one side of the 
lining loose from the outside, and interlining the ; 


same. 
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GYPSY TABLE, WITH EMBROIDERED COVER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, here, an engraving of one of the 
fashionable Gypsy Tables; with an embroidered 
cover; and in the front of the number, give a 
design, full size, for the pattern for the cover. The 
table has a deal top, and the stand is of walnut, or 
pine, stained to imitate ebony. Any simple, little 
stand, with the octagon-shaped top, will be 
appropriate. The embroidered cover is worked 
on Java canvas, gray, or éeru color, and the 
cross-stitch pattern, which we give in full size, 
is done in red and blue working cottons, or 
crewels, if preferred. An insertion and edge of 
antique lace finishes the edge, both of which may 
have the design run with the colored cottons or 
crewels, to match the top, if desired. 

The design, in the front of the number, 
represents, it will be seen, a little more than one 
of the eight sides, It is only necessary to repro- 
duce this pattern, therefore, in order to have the 
whole table-cloth. Our design has a bit cut off 
at the bottom, made necessary by want of room; 
but as it is exactly like the top, there will be no 
difficulty in carrying out the pattern. 













































































TWO PATTERNS FOR BABIES’ SHOES. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 








‘These little shoes, or boots, are made of fleecy- } trim with pretty bows of white ribbon. No. 2 is 
lined piqué. No. 1 is quilted with a thin layer edged with anarrow Hamburg edging, and fastened 
of cotton, between the piqué and the lining. ’ with cords, over a button, up the front. A tiny 
Bind around the edge with white silk braid, and } bow finishes at the toe. 

Von. LXXX.—21. (818) 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. | 
Destens For Fans.—Our colored pattern, this month, is { 


adesign for a fan. We give, in addition, as an extra em- | 
bellishment, a design for another fan, in what is called the | 
spider-web pattern. ‘These designs for fans are not always 
intended for fans that are to be used in the ordinary way. 
Just now, it is the fashion to use miniature fans, of the size 
given in our embellishments, for decoration. They are | 
tacked on the wall, for instance, or used in various other | 
ways. 

The design, given in our colored illustration, may be } 
either embroidered, or painted on satin. First cut out the ¢ 
cover, in satin, say Japanese blue, as in the illustration; and < 
either paint, or embroider the design, in si! Our pattern } 
is done in Kensington-stitch. A greater variety of color § 
may be used, both in the birdsand grasses, according to tasts. } 
But the several shades of olive, which we give, have a very > 
pretty effect on the light-blue ground. Red may be added 
for the benks of the birds. After the embroidery is done, ‘ 
the two sides of the covering should be neatly overseamed 
on the edge, over a common Japanes fan, for the foundation. ; 
A bow of ribbon, or cord and tassel, may be added, as dec- - 
oration to the handle. H 

The “Spider Design” is one that is very popular. In our ) 
December number for 1850, we gave directions for deing this 
design; but.as many persons haye not that number, we re- 
peat the directions here; and we also accompany them with | 
this extra embellishment. Select, first, the sillc or satin, and { 
then draw a spider’s web, with a spider sufficiently large, a3 
im the illustration, to be placed in one corner, and extend to, 
or a little over, the middle; the more exactly like a spider's { 
web, the better, Then, with suitable thread, work the web, } 
both the cirenlar lines, and those radiating from/the centre. 
‘The spider is embroidered in solid silks, but the other | 
threads are only carried over the satin with a necessary stitch } 
here and there. ‘The idea is said to come from Japan. ‘The } 
prettiest backgrounds are white satin, and dark-green satin, ; 
with the web worked in gold thread. 









Darvk Your Mixx Stow1y.—There is no doubt that the 
use of milk, as a beverage, should ba fayored more than it is. ; 
Nothing can be more healthy. But then, itshould be drunk 
slowly, and at intervals, so as to allow each mouthful to be { 
rightly dealt with by the gastric juice, and reduced to curd; } 






Dyspepsia ANp Is Cure.—The first signs of dyspepsia, 
from errors of the table, are those of a heated and partially 
ary condition of tie mucous membrane, that delicate 
ternal skin that lines all the air-passages, and the digestive 
canal, throughout its whole course. The tongue may be 
fared in the morning; one feels languid, not well-slept, 
and lacks appetite; while there may also be heat and dryness 
of the nasal mucous membrane, and, perhaps, constipation. 
For such a case, a little judicious starving is best. The 
stomach needs rest. Good, pure water, either plain, aérated, 
or iced, taken little, but often, will save one from the pangs 
of hunger; or, at all events, from the iuconvenience of it, 
The liver will then have time to get quit of its bile, and both 
{t, and the stomach will be restored to tone. The blood will 
have time to get clear of its poisonous properties, whether 
acid or bile, and a newness of life and general freshness will 
Ve the happy result. If this is done, in time, chronic dys- 
pepsia may be avoided. As a rule, people eat too much, and 
take too little exercise; and hence dyspepsia, which, when 
neglected, becomes chronic. Could the throat only keep, day 
by day, a list of tie various articles of diet and drink which 
pass it, their quantity, quality, and times of passing, and 
present it to its owner at the end of the week, people would 
haye no cause to wonder that they sometimes felt somewhat 
“out of sorts.” The wonder really is, not that theré is so 
much dyspepsia, but so little; especially when we reflect how 
fow are the people who take systematic exercise. 

Varasce For Manreuerece—A very stylish affair, for 
this purpose, may be made of black eatin, or satin sheeting; 
the latter is best for working on, A design of wheat- 
ears and shaded cornflowers, with leaves, would look well, 





: the colors matching the furnitureand carpetin-tone. Gold- 


colored sheeting, with ivy leaves in various shades of green, 
with a spray of forget-me-nots, or some other blue flower, 
intermixed, would-be effective. Arrasene embroidery is best 
on satin sheeting. A piano-front and small chair could be 
worked with the same design, though it would have to bo 
slightly altered for the latter. Another suggestion is sprays 
of maidenbair fern, worked in gold-colored filoselle, on black 
satin, with a twisted ribbon (worked in pale-blue silk) grace 
fully passing in and out; or sprays of yellow laburnum on 
Diack satin, tied with blue ribbon. 


“Wer Can’r Arrorn I."—Ladies often say, when asked to 


for otherwise, it will lie on the stomach, like a Iump, half} <upsoribe, seat it” ‘i 

igested, Nor should milk bo taken'on a full stomach, for | ee os ae Me eats ae ae 
there is then insufficient digestive power to dispose of it. } Whereas, by subscribing for “ Peterson,” they will save five 
Even the best things become injurious, when improperly § times the cost, in patterns for dressitaking alone, to say 
dealt with, milk among them. {| nothing of ihe pleasure derived from reading the stories, 


= {and looking at the embellishments, 
“Danse Is Hatr Tue Barrur."—This was the textof a} s = 


yery pretty little story, in our last number. To look her / 
Dest, 18 the duty of every woman, and no one can do that 
Griib deies initad taste, Nor does if Gost any moro to Meier Oreo ene matte ow vou dives Yoursel ya) 


i : sudden change to cold; a chill, rainy day, delaying to 
in good taste than in bad, What every lady wants, asa gaide | ee i pak é 
a Wag eavSior ases la" Batna a! Poewn | kindle fires too long: any of these may bring on sore throat, 


fever, or even pneumonia. 
“Aupap Or Att, Orners.”—The Rockland (3fe.) cae 

say that“ Peterson is aliend of all others: itis the cheapest ) making up clubs for 1882. Every year; ladies write to: us, 

aud. best; every lady ought to, be-a subscriber.” In this | “If I had begun earlier, [could haye got twice as many 

verdict, it is sustained by at least five hundred other news- } subscribers; for all say that ‘Peterson’ is the cheapest and 

papers, “en received at this office. ! pest.” Remember this. 


Be Canervt How You Dress your children, at this season 





Br Earty Ix Tur Fieup.—Now is the time to begin 











Sprexpip Premiums For 1882. Our new premium en- ; 
graving, to be sent to persons for getting up clubs, for next 
year, is entitled, “Hush! Don’t Wake Them,” and is of the 
size of 20 inches by 16. ‘The subject was engraved, us an} 
illustration for “Peterson,” some years ago, and was so} 
popular, that we have yielded to numerous requests, and | 
re-engraved it, large size, for framing, and now offer it as a) 
premium for 1882. { 

Ju addition to this beautiful engraving, we will give, for | 
certain clubs, a handsome Puorocrari Axpus. We are } 
induced to make this offer, in consequence of the popularity } 
of the Quarto Illustrated Album, which was one of our } 
premiums for this year. ‘The Photograph Album will be! 
even more desirable. It will be sent, instead of the engraving, | 
if preferred. But see the second page of cover for fuller in- 
formation. 

For many clubs, as will be seen on the same page, an extra 
copy of the magazine will be sent. For others, and larger 
ones, an extra copy of the engraving, or Photograph Al- 
bum: and for some, all three. ‘The inducements to get up | 
clubs were never before so great; and probably will never } 
be so great again. i 

Tt ie not too early to begin to get up clubs for 1882. If you | 
defor too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, 
we receive letters, saying, “If I had consmenced sooner, I } 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” 
Specimens are sent gratis, to those wishing to get up clubs, 
if written for. 








“Don’t Bs Scarrp.—We give another charming steel 
engraving, this month, quite different in character from 
that, last month; but, nevertheless, of almost equal merit, | 
in a different way. For subjects of this kind, the English } 
artist, H. Hardy, is very celebrated. He also painted the { 
picture, from which the engraving in our August number 
was taken. We have fully Kept our word, in giving, this 
year, engravings of some of the best pictures of the Paris 
Salon, the Royal Academy, etc., etc. Such names as 
Muneazky, Zimmer, Amberg, Lebrichen, Saintin, Hans Dabl, } 
‘Mrs. Anderson, Edis, and Sant, represent, not only all the § 
best schools, but every nationality almost: French, English, 
German, Hungarian, aud Flemish, We may add, that we 
have, already, in hand, being engraved, some of the Lest 
pictures of the French Salon of this year, of the Royal 
Acaiemy of London, ete, ete., ete. 








“Tne Yorntown Cextexntar."—For one dollar, we will 
send, to-any subscriber, or to the friend of any subscriber, « | 
copy of each of our “Yorktown” pictures, via: “The 
Surrender of Cornwallis,” and “Gran’father Tells of York- 4 
town: or we will sexd either for fifty couts. Every parlor } 
ought to be adorned with one, if not both, of these beautiful, { 
and patriotic, large-size, steel engravings. 


Maranta Is Jusr Now the bug-bear of physicians, with | 
whom many old-fashioned diseases, strange to say, take that 
title, The best way to/avoid malaria, in the country, is 
keep out of the night air, especially when fogs are 
In the morning, never go out till you have eaten something. 
In towns, see that your drainage is safe; and keep your 
rooms, by day, well aired. 








= 
B 


} 
— $ 
Tirrmn Inprtmrms Or Teiren should be borne with, | 
especially in the home circle: but people, guilty of such ) 
infirmity, ought not to presume on this. To “bear and for- / 
bear’ is the wisest of mottoes for the domestic hearth. { 

} 


“Never Sxen Ersewnenr.”"—The Brimfield (I.) News | 
says that the steel plate, in our last number, was “one of | 
those charming illustrations never seen elsewhere.” H 








| rol, 24mo. 
| book for insect collecting. The begimer in entomology 
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Beware or Swinpiens—We repeat the notice, so often 
given in these pages, that we have no agents for whom we 
are responsible. Either remit direct to us, or join a club, or 
subscribe through your local agent. Trust no strangers, 


Do Nor Coxpemy too hastily, but wait till you hear both 








| sides. Charity in judging others is wise, as well as kind, 


Some day you may need forbearance, and protection, yourself, 
against malicious, or thoughtless, gossip. 

Eysry Fanrty or Rerivement ought to take a magazine. 
No other magazine, as the newspaper press universally 
testifies, combines so mavy merits, at so little cost, as 
“ Peterson.” 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Monsieur, Madam And The Baby. By Gustave Droz. Trans- 
luted From The French By Reavel Savage. 1 vol.,12mo. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is one of the most 
euccessful fictions that Paris has seen for a generation, ‘Tho 
book bas run through nearly a hundred editions, in the 
original; and the demand still continues, Nor are we 
surprised at this. The moral of the work is, that true 
happiness can only be found in the married relation; but 
this great truth, instead of being inculeated in a dry, dog- 
matic manner, is taught in a succession of brilliant chapters, 
full of humor, The story is in three parts, respectively 
entitled “ The Bachelor,” “ Housekeeping,” aud “'The Fam- 
ily“? The description of the baby, and his pranks, are 
imitable: yet the child is so natural, and g0 lovable, that 
one quite adores him, The translation preserves, with great 
fidelity, the raciness of the original. 

Puul Hart, Or; The Love Of His Life. By Uncle Late. 1 
rol, 12m, Philadelphia: T. B, Peterson & Brothers—This is 
astory of American life, the scene being laid, for the most 
part, in the city of New York. The novel is full of exciting 
incident, without being in the least sensational. ‘The char- 
acters act and talk naturally, too, which is a great merit. 
We cordially commend the tale as one of the best domestic 
romances that has recently appeared. 

A Gentleman Of Leisure. By Edgar Faiweett, 1 vol., Amo. 
Boston: Honghton, Migtin & Co.—A very clever book? 
principally a sutire on the “fashionable” society of New 
York; but full of other excellent points. Tt is a novel of 
the Henry James’ school, am essay in the disguise of a story. 
Que cannot help seeing, however, that some of the characters 








> are personal sketches. 


Punctuation, and other Typographical Matters. By Marshult 
1. Bigelow. 1 vol. Wmo, Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A little 
treatise, intended for printers, authors, teachers and scholars. 
As it is written by the corrector of the University press at 
Cambridge, it may be depended on, as an authority, and as 
such we recommend it. 

Insects. A Manual of Instruction for the Field Naturalist, 1 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is really a hand- 


will here find how to catch insects, and how to prepare them 
for the cabinet: when to hunt for them and where, and other 
valuable information, The volume is iustrated. 

Lorimer end Wife. By Margaret Lee. 1 tol, 12mo. New 
York: George W. Harlen—The author of this pleasantly 
written novel is already favorably known for her “ Arnold's 
Choice,” “Dr. Wilmer’s Love,” and other fictions. ‘Tho 
story ends happily, as all loye-stories should. 

‘The Skeleton In The House. By Freidrich Spielhagen, 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: George W. Harlan —This capital story has 
been very excellently translated, and is published in a neat 
form, in large, legible type. 
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Ger Up Cruns For 1882.—It is not too soon to begin to 
talk to friends and neighbors, about subscribing for “Peter- 
son” for 1882. In no other manner, can so much, in the way of 


a magazine, be hud, for so lilile money. Nor can any periodi- | 


cal of the kind, equally refined and useful, be had at so low 
aprice. In its fashion-plates, its steel engravings, aud its 
stories, it is without a rival, Says the Port Hope (Canada) 
Weekly News, “For a household periodical, it cannot be 
equalled.” ‘The Bath (Me,) Times says, “The engravings in 
‘Peterson,’ aside from other attractions, are worth the price 
of the magazine: they are superior in design aud execution, 


‘to those in any other maguzine of the kind.” The Sherman ; 


(Mich.) Pioneer says, “We often hear ladies talking of the 
different magazines: they say ‘we like ‘Peterson’ best ;’ snd 
indeed it is a general favorite.” 
says, “The illustrated article, in the September number, on 
Milton’s Life and Poetry, is of a much higher character than 
such articles ordinarily are.” “No lady,” says the Lebanon 
(Pa.) News, “ should be without ‘Peterson,’ Says the 
Canada News, “When you see a wellalressed lady, be sure 
she takes ‘Peterson.’” 
says the Shelbyville (IIL) Journal. The Frankfort (Pa.) 
Gazette says, “We have so often spoken of this magazine, as 
the cheapest and best of the lady's books, that all we can do 
now, is to reiterate our opinion.” “Every lady,” says the 
Norristown (Pa.) Defender, “ought to be a subscriber to this 
magazine.” We have hundreds of similar notices. Tn art, 
literature, and fashion, the newspaper press places “ Peter- 
son” foremost. ‘Try it for one year! A specimen will be 
sent, gratis, if written for,so that you, and your friends, may 
Judge for yourselves, and not be deceived. 

Honsrorn’s Actin Puosrnate makes a delicious drink. 
Dr. M. H, Henry, the widely known and eminent family 
physician, of New York, say orsford’s Acid Phosphate 
possesses claims asa beverage beyond anything I know of, 
in the form of medicine, and in ueryous diseases, I know of 
no preparation to equal it.” 

We Catt Arrextion to Hon, Daniel F, Beatty's piano and 
organ advertisement. He is now making extraordinary 
offers, in anticipation of the holidays, His instruments are 
all fully warranted, and are sent on test trial. Mr. Beatty 
earnestly requests intending-purchasers, to visit him at 
Washington, N. J., and see that the instrument he advertises, 
is just as represented. Read his advertisement. 











NorHinc can give such entire satisfaction for toilet use, as 
Pearl's White Glycerine, and Pearl’s White Glycerine Soap. 


. 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Mepican Botasy—Or tue Garvey, Few axp Fonsst.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M1, M.D. 


No. X.—Cnannerny, rue Frvir, Vaccrxtux (the ancient 





The Paris (I1.) Gazette } 





“An exceptionally fine magazine,” | 
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ETC. 


{| flowered; corolla, pale-purple; berries, (as all know,) globose, 
‘ red, and purple, when fully ripe, averaging one-half inch in 
diameter. Grows in wet, swainpy meadows or bogs, though 
cultivated in uplands, and is highly prized for its fine acid 
fruit, Tt possesses, also, a high reputation in regular and 
domestic practice, as 4 local application, to arrest erysipela- 
tousinflammation. For this purpose, the ripe berries may be 
thoroughly bruised, or mashed, and applied, or cooked in 
the ordinary manner, and used. There is a huge mass of 
} medical testimony in fayor of them, in erysipelas, and 
} mothers can no doubt apply them, in either form, with per- 
} fect safety, aud sometimes with success, if a little attention 
is paid to the stomach and bowels, But it must not be over- 
looked or forgotten, that this disease partakes, more or less, 
{of a constitutional character; that it is generally, if not 
always, preceded by derangement of function within the 
Lody, as well as impairment of the blood; in other words, it 
j does not arise from without, from external or local causes, 
and therefore local applications alone will seldom or never 
cure the disease, though they may arrest the inflammation 
for a time, Muriated tincture of fron, alono, in twenty-drop 
doses, every three or four hours—or better, with forty drops 
veet spirits of nitre—is, and has been, the great reliable 
} medicine, But this tincture is only applicable ina certain state 
of the system, manifested by a deep-red, dry tongue. Ifthe 
} tongue presents a heavy, white, curdy aspect, then sulphito of 
} soda is the proper remedy, in twenty-grain doses, every two, 
three or four liours, Tn this state, the patient will sink under 
} Iron and quinine; but immediately convalesce, under the soda 
{ salt. ‘The well-informed physician will not prescribe for 
}@ name, or follow one routine plan, in dissimilar con- 
} ditions of the system, Honce, the popular error often arises, 
{and a certain medicine obtains the credit of curing u certain 
disease, It may cure Mr. A., as it is adapted to his condition; 
but fails to cure Mr. B., with like disease, because his system, 
} at the time, wholly differs from Mr, A's. Or, a cure may 
| follow the use of any medicine, as the same happy results 
| often attend the administration of bread pills, orsugar pellets, 
} that have not been medicated. Nature is a great restorer of 
abnormal conditions, if we give her a little time, and favor 
her by rational hygienic measures. ‘The successful practice 
} of medicine depends largely upon the application of common 
sense, Tt is said, our common laws are based upon common 
sense. There is no truer maxim applied to medicine, or 
| even religion, or theology, in the writer’s opinion, Thus 
| we have been deceived or mistaken, in all. What are proved 
j to De facts in science, now, were once disputed, because un- 
known; and yet they were, nevertheless, facts, These remarks 

| apply equally to medicine, philosophy, and religion. 
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PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


4q-Everything relating to this department must be sont 
to GEORGE CHINN, Mansrenea, Mass, All communica 
tions are to be headed: “For Prrensoy’s.” All are invited 
to send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
should be accompanied by the answers.-@& 


No. 123.—Puzair: Bouguer. 


} 1. A spice, and a color, 2 A country, and a plant, 
} 3. Sorrow, and always at a wedding. 4. A pipe, and a 





name), { flower. 5. A nation, and a vine. Aged, young ladies, 
‘The Cranberry plant is found in the order Ericace— } nd acolor. 7. A time of day. 

Heathworts—in the same family with the Huckleberry, Blue; @lowcester, Muss. Man. 
Dangles, (Vaccinium Pennsylvanicum,) and Blueberry (Gay- | aa 
lussacia). Wood places the Cranberry under Oxycocens } No. 124.—Pynamp. 
macrocarpns, the generic name from the Greek, signifying | Acrms—1. A letter. 2, A vessel. 3. Orbed. 4. Lovely. 
acid berry, the specific name from the Latin, loug-frnited. The } 5. Turbulent. 6. Belonging to ivy. 
Plant possesses these botanical characters: stem, slender or }  Cenfrals—A musical composition, 


filiform, creeping, one to three feet long, sending up short, } 
slender branches; Teares, about one-half inch long, obtuse at | 
each end, evergreen, pedicels axillary, clongated, one- } 





Left Slant.—To bespatter. 
Right Slant—Force. 
New Lisbon, 0. 





Sam Strox. 
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No. i: 





























—Nunenicar, Extowa. | the richness of the flavor, When prepared in this way, with 


My whole is a proverb. 

My 12, 1, 16, 4, 18 is a bird, 

My 9, 8, 6, 7, 13 is a cavity. 

My 14, 3, 15, 11, 19, 2 are spots, 

My 5, 20, 10 is a small horse, 

My 21, 17, 22 is before. : 
; 
3 


Quarryville, N. Y. Sxx EF. Sex. 





No. 126.—Ruomnom. } 


Across—1, One of ‘the divisions of the United States. ) 
2. Scents. %. Debt. 4. Took dinner. 6. Opinion. ‘ 
Down. —1. In Annie. 2. To execute. Yo join, 4, Cut ; 
with a hoe, 5; The skin surrounding a bird’s eye. 6, A} 
trigonometrical term. 7, A numeral. 8, A-Latin prefix. ; 
9. In Lottie. 


New York, N. ¥. Any S, Tuettes. 


No. 127.—Renus. 
a i 


Ss 


No. 128.—Draxtonn. 
1. A letter, 2. An abbreviation. 3, Long and heavy } 
hair, 4. Spotted. 5. Certain alkaloids, 6. Relating to the | 
centre of gravity. 7. Bachelors, 8. A king’s counsellor. 
9. Adefier. 10. A girl's nickname. 11. A letter. 
Nicut Hawk. 


Monson, Me. 
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OUR, NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ray-Every Receiptin tis Cook-Book haw been tested bya 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS AND FISH. { 
To Pot Cold Fish—Almost every kind of cold fish may be { 
made available in this way ; but those fish which are the firm- ¢ 
est and most free from bones, are the best adapted to the pnr- } 
pose. Any parts may Le used, that are free from bones, and { 
the pickings about the head and fins of a ling or codfish, the } 
skin and sound chopped up smnall, all come in’most allvinta- | 
geously for this purpoaé. ‘This mode is as siinple and easy, } 
as it is economical and useful, All you lave tu do, is to pull 4 
the solid parts of the fish to pieces, with a fork, and’to pick ; 
out the other parts, by the same means; mix up the whole 
in a basin, with a little butter (melted), séasoning with 
cayenne, common pepper, salt, and a little braised mace; 
and, placing the mixture in pots, ponr clarified butter over 
it. A few minutes are often sufficient to complete the whole 
process, if mate from fish that has been either previously 
stewed or curried. ‘The gravy, that is left, should be mixed 
up with the fish, which will serve still further to enhance { 


a little parsley strewed. over the top, it presents a tempting 
appearance, either at a breakfast or a supper table, and is 
also admirably adapted for luncheon or a picnic. 


Gravy Soup—Take from four to six. pounds shin of beef; 
cut off one-half pound of lean, aud put what is left into a 
saucepan; add fou quarts of cold water, and a large pinch 
of salt; when boiling, skim it we, and put in two carrots, 
one, turnip, three large onions, five or six cloves, a few 
peppercorns, and any trimmings of leeks and celery; leave 
it to boil four or five hours; skim off the fut; strain it 
through a cloth, into a basin; leave it to cool; eut the lean 
meat yery small; pound it, and work into it two whole eggs, 
a little salt, and any trimmings of cooked veal or fowl, a few. 
trimmings of uncooked carrot, onion, and celery; pour in 
the stock; stir it over a quick fire, until it boils; leave it 
to boil, from ten to fifteen minutes; strain through a napkin 
into a clean stewpan; let it come to the boil, and serve. 


Oyster Eritters—Take a pint and a-half of milk, one aud 
a-quarter pounds of flour, four eggs; the yolks of the eggs 
must be beaten very thick, to which add the milk, and stir 
the whole well together, Whisk the whites to a stiff broth, 
and stir them gradually into the batter. Take a spoon- 
ful of the mixture, drop an oyster in it,and fry in hot lard, 
Let them be a light-brown on both sides, The oysters 
should not be put in the batter all at once, as that would 
thinit, 








MEATS. 


Steamed Beef.—For a family of six or seyen persons, take 
four pounds of beef, cross-vib is best; get a piece of suet, tho 
size of your hand, cut in small pieces, and fry out the fut; 
you must have a large flat-bottomed iron pot; after the suet 
is brown, take out the scraps, and put in the meat, and two 
onions cut’ up; When the meat has become dark-brown on 
one side, turn it over on the other, and let that get the same ; 
when the onions and meat are thoroughly brown, pour ina 
pint of boiling water; whenever the meat gets dry, add more 
water; but it must always be boiling hot; throw ina hand- 
ful of salt, three bay-leaves, and a half-dozen each of 
allspice and whole pepper; cover with a close-fitting cover, 
and Jet it cook for three hours; when almost done, thin a 
tablespoonful of flour, with a half-cupful of water; stir this 
in the gravy, taking care not to have any lumps in it; when 
you wish to serve it, strain the gravy through a fine sieve; 
and pour a few spoonfuls over the meat, 

A Good Way to Cook Chickens—Take thrée or four 
chickens, and, after cleaning and washing them well in cold 
water, split them down the back, break the breastbone, and 
unjoint the wings, to make them lie down better; put them 
in a pan, and sprinkle pepper, salt, and flour over them; put 
a large lump of fresh. butter on each chicken; pour’ boiling 
water inthe pan, and set in’ the oven. Let them cook till 
yery tender, and a rich brown ‘color; then take out ona 
large platter, put.on more butter, set in the oven to keep 
warm; pnt some sweet cream in the pan; add-as much hot 
water as you think necessary, for the quantity of gravy you 
desire; the more cream, and the less water, the better 
tho gravy. ‘Thicken with flour; put a pint of the 
gravy on the chickens. They must be put on the table 
very hot. 

DESSERTS. 

Omelette Souffle —Soparate the yolks from the whites of six 
eggs; mix with the yolks, four spoonfuls of powdered sugar, 
half of 2 lemon skin, chopped fine (or vanilla); beat up, and 
make a paste, as for biscuits, ‘Then beat up the whites of the 
oggs, mix them lightly with the yolks, without breaking the 
latter too much;, butter the bottom of a dish, pour in the 
omelette, cover it with sugar, and cook in the oven. Seven 
or ight minutes suffice to cook it. When the omelette rises, 
and is a fine color, sorve it promptly. 

Huuters’ Pudding,—Mix one pound of suet, one pound of 
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flour, one pound of currants, and one! pound of taisins, ; 
Sultanas are the best. Chop them a little, shred the rind | 
of half a lemon, a8'fine as possitlé; six’ black peppers, pow- 
dered; four-eggs, alittle salt, a glass of brandy, and a little 
milk, to make a nice thickness.) Boil in/a/mould or cloth, | 
for eight’ hours. It will keep for six months after itis i 
boiled, if hung up in the cloth, andi boiled one hour when it / 
is required for use. H 
© Wrottestey' Pudding.—Two ounces pounded loaf sugar, two i 
ounces fine flour, two ourices butter, melted, two eggs, half | 
Pint new milk; beat the eggs first, then add the butter, 
suigitr, ind flour, and last the milk. Bake in rather a quicl 
oven, for half-an-liowr; grease the dish well, and stir up the 
pudding, before patting it in the oven; send to table, as son } 
as ftlis baked; do not turn out of dish; grate somo loaf } 
sugar over the top. ; 


; 
Chocolate Blane-Mange.—Grate quarter-pound of chocolate, | 
into a quart of milk, add an ounce and u-half of gelatine, } 
and quarter-poutid of powdered sagar; mix all in a jug, aud } 
stand it in'a saucepan of cold water, over a clear fire; stir! 
occasionally, till the water boils, and then stir continously, § 
while boiling about fifteen minutes, “Dip a mould in cold § 


Water, pour in the Dlanc-mange, turn out when set. ; 
Apple Puiding, Baked.—Butter a basin well, and line it 
with a thin suet crust; fill it as closely as possible with | 
apples, cut rather small; add sugur, a little lemon-peel, and | 
a wineglassful of water. Put onthe cover. Bake it in a } 
Steady oven, for two or three hours, When half done, put | 
a plate under the basin, in case the juice should boil out. Sift | 
sugar over. - i 

New, England. Pancakes—Mix a pint of milk, five spoon- | 
fuls of fine flour, seven yolks and four whites of eggs, and | 
a yery little salt; fry them yery thin in fresh butter, and | 
between each strew sugar and cinnamon. Send up six or { 
eight at once, 








CAKES. 


Almond Sponge Cake —TDwelve eggs, leaving out the whites 
of eiicht; three-quarters of a pound of white pulverized sugar, | 
two ounces of bitter almonds, half-pound of flour, sifted good | 
weight. Blauch and ‘roll like a paste. While rolling ; 
almonds, wet them with rose-water. You blanch them by { 
putting them in hot water, which will take the skin off. / 
Break the eggs in a bowl, and then break them up with a 
beater. Add the sugar, and beat until light and creamy; then 
beat the almonils in, then add the flonr, stir it lightly, bake 
in a square pan, ice on bottom, and cross with a knife. 

Buns,—Take one ounce of yeast, and mix with it one pint 
of warm milky add sufficidnt flour and a little éalt to makea 
thick batter; cover up the’ basin, and leave it to rise in a} 
wattn place; when it has risen, take one pound of flour, stir ; 
it Into the sponge, and knead it well; add three ounces of 
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damp walls; it considerably heightens the price of the paper 
when the metal is good; and, for a room in a small cottage, 
that is to act as a general sittingroom, it would be decidedly 
out of place. All papers containing gilding can, therefore, 
be at once passed over. For tlie use of those who intend to 
assist in their own home decorations, we give the following 
directions for paper hanging. The worker has but few 
Preparations to make before commencing—a deal table 
placed in the centre of the room, a large pair of scissors 
for edging the paper,'a pail containing the paste, a duster 
or roller placed ready at hand, and he may at once begin 
operations, And, first, as to the paste Good flour and 
boiling water are the only requisites for its manufacture; 
alum may be added in proportion of two ounces of alum to 
four pounds of flour; it is not essential to paste making, but 
Dr. Richardson recommends its use in his articles on “ Health 
AtHome.” The most important point is to make sure that 
the water boils thoroughly, “Take some flour, and see that it 
is free from all lumps; now add cold water sufficient to 
ivisten it so that it runs thickly from the spoon. When 
the water is boiling hard and-fast, pour it over the flour, 
never ceasing to stir until the ‘paste turns; when it loses its 
white appearance and partially clears, it is proof that suffi- 
cient water has been added. The paste is then to be brought 
to the right consistency, by thinning it with cold water, 
when it will work easily with the brush. He will now 
edge the paper, cutting close to the edge of the pattern on 
one side, on the other leaving abont the eighth of au inch 
beyond, which serves forthe underlap. After measuring one 
length, the paper is laid on the table, the piece unrolled, and 
the pattern matched for the second length; when a number 
are thus ready, the first may be pasted. It is brought close 
to the edge of the table, 80 that no paste can reach the table 
itself, or it will soil the next breadth that is placed upon it, 
When the bottom of the length is pasted, it ix folded over, 
and the top is finished. Commence hanging from the side 
of a window or door, so that there may be no more joins 
than are absolutely necessary. Each length, as it is hung, 
Tequires to be rolled or smoothed close to the wall with a 
duster, that no air bubbles may remain. A border of frieze 
will hide defects, if there should be any, and add greatly to 
the appearance of the room. Whitewashed, or colored walls, 
will have to be sized and scraped 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 
Fra. 1.—Visimine-Dress or Dank-Green Camet’s Harr, 
Six. The front of the dress is laid in 
full-draped plaits. —Tie sides are in pauels of old-gold, and 
dark-green shaded Pekin; and the drapery at the back is 





sifted sugar, some powdered cinnamion, six ounces of fresh | Composed of Pekin and camel's hair, which is draped across 
butter beaten to a cream, and two fresh eggs, also well beaten. } the front scarf-wise. The long, close-fitting basque of camel's 
Let it rise again, divide it into’ buns, sprinkle the top with $ hair, has a vest and cuffs of the Pekin, The bonnet is trim- 
comfits and sifted sugar, and bake in a tolerably quick oven, } med with roses, 

Tea Cake —Two poutids of flour, half-pound of lard, half) _ Fito, 1.—Watxre-Dress or Dark-Buur Casnaere, The 
Pound of sugar, (not too coarse,) one tablespoonful of baking } Skirt has one deep-gathered rufile, with a series of narrow 
Powder, two eggs, a few chrraways; ‘rob the lard well‘into ; Tulflles and puflings above it; the scarf across the frout, and 
the flour; well beat the eggs; add sufficient warm milk to ; Simple drapery at the back. Camel's hair cloak, trimmed 
make the whole into a moderate paste; bake, as soon as / With fringe and tassels, and lined with red silk; red lined 
mail, about halfan-hour: not too hot an oven, 'To be cut } hood, and broad ribbons of red falling beneath the points at 
opéu, and buttered hot! H the back, Black felt hat, with feathers the color of the dress, 

Fie. m1.—Carrrace-Dress oF O1p-GoLp CoLorep Caaten’s 
j Hua. The skirt has a deep flounce, with plaitings ofthe 
; 
H 





camel's ‘hair, alternating with stripes of black plush; the 
over-skirt is tightly draped in a point in front, below a band 

Papen Hancina.—Much gilding on paper is to be avoided, } Of black plush, which is finished with a gimp trimming at 
for many reasons. Tt gives a vulgar appearance, if too | the sides. Long, close-fitting. basque, with plush cutis, 
lavislily employed; it does not wear well, unless of the best } Bonnet of black plush, trimmed with white and gold lace. 
quality, and even that is soon ‘affected by damp air, or by} Fre. 1v—Vistrina-Dauss or Gneex Pexty, ‘The bottom 
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fs trimmed with narrow ruffles of the Pekin, alternating 
with Very narrow ruffles of white silk; the front of the skirt 
is of whité and green Pekin, Iaid in'long narrow plaits, above 
which isa short apron-front, trimmed with fringe; drapery at 
the back; long, close-fitting basque, with white silk vest, orma- 
mented with two rows of handsome buttons; cuffs to cor- 
respond; large collar, shirred at the neck; white feltbonnet, 
faced with white silk, and dark-green’ velvet, and trimmed 
with dark-green velvet. 





Fig, v-—Wanxrne-Dress or Brack Sunan. The under 
dress is of gay plaid satin, the blue stripes of which are 
caught together in shirrs; the front and sides of the under- 
skirt have a gimp trimming on a panel of black surah; the 
over-dress is of surali, draped. The pointed bodice is trimmed 
with a deep netted silk fringe in front, and the same trim- 
ming forms a large collar. Under the cnfis are laid tands of 
the gay plaid satin, Black velvet bonuet, with dark-blue 
feathers. 

¥ic, Vi—CLOAK oF Buack Satrx pg Lyows, trimmed with 
Dlack lace, ‘The sleeves are put in at the elbow, and are 
square and gathered. Black satin de Lyons dress, simply 
lopped above a black kilted flounce. Black satin bonnet, 
trimmed with lace, and the berries of the mountain ash. 

Fig, vi. WALEING-Dress. The deep kilt skirt is of gray 
camel's hair, ‘The surtout is of gray camel's bair, is double- 
breasted, and has revers on the skirt, pockets, cuffs, cape, 
collar, and revers on the breast, of gray, brown and blue 
Drocaded sili, Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with gray and 
blueshaded feathers. 


Frc. yrrt.—Hovse-Dress or Brown Caster’s Harr, AND 
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Fre. xvi—Har or Brack Braver, turned up in front,and 
4} trimmed with a heavy cord, anda tuft of ostrich feathers. 
Gexenat Rexanns—Ithas appeared impossibleto introduce 
{ new edlors, but thé old colors come in so many new shades, 
\ that it seems as if new ones had actually appeared: Coffee 
| color is the latest novelty in color, and one does not know 
| whether it most neatly approuches old-gold, or brown; por- 
} haps @ rich, golden brown would give the best idea of it, But 
dark-green, blues, olives, reds, seal-browns, a5 well as grays, 
j fen’ and almond colors, mike the counters of shops look 
like gardens. Stripes are very fashionable, of all sizes, 
| thongh the wide ones are not much used, except as panels on 
; skirts. Satins have taken the place of sills, to a great degree, 
| eSpecially for the house, and in combination with woolen 
} etait, for the street. Plush, as well as velvet, is also em- 
ployed as a trimming; or, used in d greater meastire, in 
combination with other materials, Lace isin high favor as 
a trimming; and so many very beautiful imitatiow laces 
now come, that real lace is seldom employed, except for the 
neck, and the prices are so Tow, that they como within the 
reach of most persons. White is much’ used for evening 
} dresses for persons of all ages; the style of malting and the 
trimmings, rendering it suitable for old or young. Beails, 
chenille, and fringe are all employed on the atitimm dresses; 
and so sHiuch trimming is sometimes seen, that, the plainer 
the costume, the more elegant, it is often’ considered by: 
} people of the best taste. “Flowers are used in great quantities, 
and when natural ones can be obtained, so much the better, 
thongh these have the disadvantage of soon fuiing, and look- 
ing shabby. 
‘The manner of making dresses is s0 varied, that we do not 





Brown Pexts. ‘The trimming at the bottom is a simple’ } attempt to describe them, especially as our colored plates and 
plaited, Pekin rnffie. Above this is a full drapery of the } wood!-onts, give such a great variety: 

camnel’s hair; above thisagatn, a'skirtof the’Pekin, trimmed: paxrens aro much in favor, but the searf drapery stil has 
With fringe. ‘Then another drapery of the camel's hair, also i astrong hold on many. Skirts are certainly growing fuller 
trimmed with fringe. ‘The lack isdraped. ‘The comsze is } at the hack, though very close-<linging in front. “Basques, 
pointed back and front, and is of the Pekin, as well a8 thé } Fraited bodices, plaited waists, gauged fronts, are all equally 


sleaves, The cape is of the camel’s hair, and the collar-of 
the Pekin. 

Fre. 1x+Hovse-Dress| or Gray Satin anv: Darx-Rev 
Satis, ‘Theround skirt is of the gray satin, and trimmed 
with a drapery of dark-red satin. The over-dress is of the 
dark-redisatin, and is draped high on the left side withan 
enamel buckle. ‘The coat bodice is, of gray and dark-red 
procade, and has basques that are slashed to show plaitings 
of red satin. ‘The sleeves reach to below the elbow, have red 
satin cuffs, and are trimmed with white lace. 

¥ig, x.—Vistrmng-Dress or Brack Si1x, trimmed with old- 
gold and black brocade. The skirt train is fan shape, and 
falls perfectly plain, from the waist down. The front is laid 
in box-plaits, alternating with bands ofthe old-gold, and 
Plack brocade, The casaque is'very long, and trimmed with 
the brocade. ‘The fronts laiil im plaits, finished with many 
rows of'silk braid, and has ‘a gathered trimmting at the top. 
Ponnet of the old-gold and Vlack brocade, with a jet fringe 
fitting over the hair infront. 

Fic. x1.—Boxner or Brack Nex, lined with’ black silk, 
and embroidered in jet. Small owl's head at the side. 

Fra. xu—Souare, Couan Maps. or Lace, with’ a pink 
orépe lisse tie, also edged with lace. 

Fic. xut.— WALKING-Dress or AtmMonp Ann Brown 
Stuivep Camex’s Harr.—The botton of the skirt is kilt- 
plaited. The over-dress is only hemmed, and simply draped. 
‘The close-fitting jacket is of almond-colored cloth, made 
double-breasted, and has a collar, and wide revers faced with 
silk of the same color, 

Fig, xty.—Bowxer or Oxn-Gorn Prost, with: feathers 
shaded from a rich brown, to old-gold color. 

Fra. xv.—Stix Stockine embroidered in rose-buds, of the 
natural color. 


worn. The polonaise is also still in fashion, as, if well cut, 
it is always becoming, except to very slender figures. 

Instead of frills at the wrists and neck of dresses, they are 
sometimes finished with a puff of the surah used for trims 
ming. ‘To rake this puff fluffy and’ soft-looking, it is first 
Plaited, then doubled, and the plaiting is pulled out in the 
middie of the puff. A single widé ruche at the foot, is a 
favorite trimming for the skirts of simple dresses. This 
ruche is five or six inches wide, and is Iaid in treble or 
quadruple box-plaits, folded very deeply, and each cluster of 
Plaits, placed an inch away from that next it, Tt is then 
stitched in the middle, and the edges allowed to fall forward, 
fnd almost meet. Many collirs, sewn around the neck of 
dresses, are now wired; this is true of dresses that/are high 
about the throat, as well as of those opening low on the Bust. 
Yor instance, a high-nécked dress of cashmere, trimmed with 
watered silk, will haye a standing collar two and a-half 
inches high behind, and curved to the front. A wire is 
placed inside the collar, at its upper edge, and the collar is 
thén rolled over to turn down half its depth’ inthe back, 
} his is a very neat fashion When two materials aro used in 
‘the collar, such as eashmere on the outside, and watered silk 
for the lining that is rolled over at the top. 

‘BosNers are worn either large or stimall, as the fancy may 
dictate; but, as a Tale, the large bonnet, particularly the 
“yoke” should only be seen on a pretty face. 

‘Manriss, Visires, AND CLoaks aré of all styles, 


| 
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‘The fall fashions are; at. once, pretty, becoming, and 
Seonsible, though, of course, one cannot tell what vagaries 
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niay not seize upon the goddess of La Mode, a little later in ; trimmed and be-ribboned articles, that have been so much 
the season. But for the present, people are permitted to | the mage, It is now considered in bad taste, to heap lace and 
array themselves pretty much after thestyle that best pleases ; embroidery on linen and cambric articles. The wealthiest 
them. The revival of Pekin, as I said in my last, is one of | of Parisian brides prefers, to such inappropriate gorgeous- 
the noticeable innovations of the present season, ‘These ' ness, the finest and most. delicate cambric, exquisitely cut 
Pekins are used for the long Louis XV. waists, which are | and sewed by hand, and ornamented solely with narrow, real 
worn with skirts of the same hue as the waist, but of con- } Valenciennes lace, placed under a bordering of scalloping. 
trasting materials. Thus, the waist of a dress may be of | Stockings are worn in narrow pin-stripes, to match the 
figured or Hrocaded material, or of Pekin; but it must all be } Pekins, that I have before mentioned, or are in solid. colors, 
in solid colors, and the corsage and skirt must always match | The, stockings worked with beads, that are so popular in 
im hue precisely, I haye seen a very stylish black costume, } London, have never found fayor in Paris, and are indeed 
made with the waist of Chinese crape, embroidered all over } scratchy and uncomfortable, besides being inappropriate in 
ina fine, close arabesque-pattern, with black silk; while the ; decoration. 
skirt was of black satin merveilleux, with an elaborately- } Long cloaks and coats are much worn; but have not 
draped, broad scarf-sash at the back. Corsages, worked all } entirely dethroned the popular jackets and dolmans, which 
over with fine-cut jet beads, and finished with a jet fringe, $ are still liked for full dress, while their rivals are more in 
are very handsome for cashmere costumes. The beads may { vogue for traveling and promenade wear. Plain cloths are 
be put on ina floral, or arabesque-pattern; but they are } most used for the long cloaks, while mixed goods are shown 
more stylish, when simply dotted all oyer the garment, In. } for the smaller ones. 
that case, they must be put on very closely. The favorite combination of color, this autumn, is dark- 
One of the most tasteful and simple toilettes of the season, } red and marine-blue. A brilliant gold-color is sparingly 
hhas just been finished, for transinission to the United States. | used on black dresses, for brunettes, 
Itis in dark-violet surah. The skirt is short, and is covered Lucr H. Hoorer, 
with three plaited flounces, each of which is finished with a 
fringing, formed by raveling out the stuff, ‘The corsage is 
long, and pointed before and behind. It is laced up the 
front, aslicht shirring just below the throat, and just above 
the waist, partially concealing the lacing, in the narrow 
perpendicular fold thus formed, The corsage has a plaited } CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
fiounce of the surah set around the edge, of the same depth | Figs, 1. axp 1.—Back AND Front or a Grnu’s Dress— 
as those on. the skirt which it meets, thus completing the } The lower part of the skirt is kilt-plaited, and is of dark- 
rows of flonnces. ‘The sleeves fit the arm loosely, and are | blue cashmere. The upper part of the dress is of dark-blue, 
finished at the wrist, with three rows of shirring, from } green, and white plaid camel’s hair, with collar and cuffs of 
which falls. a narrow rnfile of surah. It is impossible to give } the plain dark-blue. ‘The back of the dressisdraped in three 
any idea of the dainty grace, and stylish simplicity, of this i pouffs, and has two shawl ends. ‘The front is turned up 
dress. It is yery pretty, when duplicated in cashmere, with | washerwoman fashion, and is plaited lengthwise down the 
the flounces gathered and edged with embroidered scallops } front. 
insewing-silk, I have seen it in marine-blue cashmere, and } ~ yy5. r7-—Roy’s Surr oF DARK-Gray Kenseyaenr.—The 
also in black, In the former instance, the embroidered | ¢5ys0rs are plain, and reach to just below the knee, ‘The 
scallops that edged the flounces were worked in pale-blue } tong, hnlf tight-fitting cont is fastened acrossthe front by 


sill. } three straps with buttons, A similar staap ornaments the 
‘The hats and bonnets, of the present season, are widely | pockets, 


varying in style and materials, For undress wear, the long } Py 
napped felts, in the poke shapes, are a good deal used, while | Heed 8 Se iaereaae Coxtan, trimmed with insertion 
Yelyet capotes are more in yogue for full dress. Feathers, Spee * 
with the filaments in two colors, either of contrasting tints, 
or in different shadesof the same hue, are used for trimming 
the larger bonnets. Toqnes of the beautiful lophophose, 
golden pheasant, and other birds, are shown; the head of the 
bird ornaments the front of the hat, whilo the wings are set OUR PIR GH ASTNG Gunes 
flat aguinst the sides, This style is not exactly new, but is pte ~ 
s0 elegant and becoming, that it has acquired a new lease of ' After many urgent requests, 10e ene Pe oe i hie A 
popularity, Less well-known birds are now used for these } Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by = stantial recogn 
hats, such as the smaller seagull, the dove, and even,a small ; Hom that has followed our efforts to meet the swante\of persone 
variety of owl, with chestnut-brown and black-barred plu- } spd the ae selected RD patie Shea we 
mage. , The round head and yellow eyes of this last-named } YOWFST PRICES, we again K ? de 
bird, are very effective in the front of the hat, and the whole i aco ee eee oe ste Se nae 

i en tey ed ei oyien en anties: $ entire satisfaction of all who fa zi 
ae Pg IS eee pati ae Bigs too } attention is given to every article bought; and the list inclules 
early in the season, for, these dainty frivolities. Some few, FR er ‘ati ou 8 etbiitarss ee 
for young girl's parties, have been exhibited, in white } 1% , Weilding, Holiday, Eerabe 
rnuslin, embroidered by hand in a delicate running pattern. } The advantages gained by is see igk their ball 
The front of the short skirt is covered with a full draping, j Ot” Purchasing Agency have? eae aid pe pee 
edged with plaited white lace, while the back is set with a } tho lave been served since it has established, in the saving 
series of narrow-plaited ruffles, each edged with white lace. | @f money, time, anil trouble. ia 
‘The corsage is the so-called virgin waist, a round waist with { Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Ctrow a 
slizhtly-drawn plaits set into a band, ‘The waist belt is of tie loveenis one ering Jonisen) containing full particulars, an 
narrow, white, watered ribbon, and the sash is a broad- bee of ee business. Piste aie oa ‘aad 
draped scarf, of white, watered silk. } subscribers, but any one else in vor aveariny 
_ Inthe matter of undergarments, a complete revulsion in } Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency lo 
taste seems to have set in amongst the highest authorities of MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
fashion, against the masses of imitation, Valenciennes— P. 0, BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 















































































































































EMBROIDERED SLIPPER: GOLD 
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RUNNING WILDLY ALONG THE STRAND.” 





[Ste the Story, “ An Inle of Ret."] 
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NEW STYLE DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 




















NEW STYLE WALKING DRESS: BACK AND FRONT. 
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COLLAR, 


PLUSH TOQUE. 


OLOAK. 


NEW STYLE 
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BEAVER BONNET. ASTRACHAN MUFF, 
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NEW STYLE HOUSE D. 
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PHOTOGRAPH FRAME IN EMBROIDERY. BORDER IN EMBROIDERY. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia 








Words by G. J. CHESTER. Music by A. SCOTT GATTY. 
Allegr ‘0 moder ‘ato. 
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1. Those bonny glades of 
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Girvan woods, full twen-ty years a - g0, When  starscameout to 
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0 - ver usthrough branches o - ver - head. With ten-der light shed 
all laid low, But thou still lov- cst me. For Gir- van woods are 
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Andante con molio espressivo. 
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Where the shade of white boll’d beach trees fell. 
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A DAY AT CANTERBURY. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 








| { panorama. Here and there, were stately man- 
‘ sions, in parks, where deer were herding. In 
{ little more than an hour, we came in view of the 
‘ city of Canterbugy, rising below us; and in the 
{ midst of it, dominating over the whole, like some 
{ vast line-of-battle ship, stranded from out the 
| Past, the mighty bulk of the great cathedral. 

{The centuries rolled back, as we gazed, In our 
: imagination, we beheld Augustine and his monks, 
$ 
i 





as Dean Stanley has described them, when they 
first saw Canterbury, not, as now, a fair city, but 
{only a rude, wooden-built town, embosomed in 
rushes. The missionaries had landed near Sand- 
wich, and were following the old Roman road, 
when, suddenly, in the valley beneath them, the 
} Kentish capital burst upon their view. They 
} stopped, formed themselves into a procession, and 
= ; lifting up the sacred banner, and the great silver 
A OLD NORMAN STATRCASE. { cross they had brought with them, they advanced, 
AWTHORNE has remarked that ‘a Gothic | chanting. ‘There were with them,” says the 
cathedral is surely the most wonderful work which } writer, “the choristers, whom Augustine had 
mortal man has yet achieved.’’ Another eminent } brought from Gregory’s school on the Cielian hill, 
writer has declared that, “such a building is { trained in the chants which were called after his 
one of the greatest intellectual achievements of the } name ; and they sang one of those litanies, which. 
dark ages.’’ Among English cathedrals, Canter- ; Gregory had introduced from the plague at Rome: 
bury stands first. Built at different periods, it ; ‘We beseech thee, O Lord, in all thy mercy, that. 
exhibits, at their best, every type of Gothic arch-{ thy wrath and thine anger may be remoyed from 
itecture. It is unsurpassed, too, in historical : this. city, and from thy holy house, Alleluia!’ 
associations. It was at Canterbury that Augus- } And so they came down St. Martin’s hill, and 
tine first preached Christianity to the pagan} entered Canterbury.” 
Saxons; there Dunstan ruled; there Becket viet The city of Canterbury is not large, having a. 
slain; thither the pilgrims of Chaucer thronged. } population of only twenty thousand, But it is. 
An unbroken succession of archbishops has} interesting, not only on account of the great 
reigned at Canterbury, since the close of the} minster, but also for its many quaint dwellings: 
sixth century. No regal dynasty has eyer lasted } and antique churches. Narrow and picturesque 
so long. lanes open on either side from the principal 
We left London, on our first visit to Canter-} streets. Up one of these lanes, we had our first 
bury, by an early train, so as to have the whole } near glimpse of the cathedral, rising behind a 
day before us. In a few minutes, the lovely } noble gateway of Perpendicular Gothic, built inthe: 
landscapes of Surrey and Kent were opening on { fifteenth century. Passing under this gateway, 
either side. Green fields, cozy farm-houses, and i we found ourselves in the close, a spacious area, 
quaint hop-gardens swept by us, as in a rapid $ shut in from the rest of the town. In the centre- 
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cated to the Virgin, and 





























hence denominated the 

















Lady’s Chapel. All ca- 








GATRWAY TO THE CATHEDRAL 


of this close, rose the minster itself, its long line 


of roof stretching away in the distance, the great ; 


central tower soaring upwards over all, looking, 
as Erasmus said, when he first beheld it, as if it 


really ‘mounted into heaven.” 


we shall never forget. 


A Gothic cathedral was always built in the! 
The longest, or western, 


form of a Latin cross. 


It was a sight 


limb, formed the nave; and at the sides of the 
nave were the aisles: the cross-pieces made the 
transepts: beyond these, eastward, was the choir, 
where the priests and -choristers chanted the 


daily service. 


Still further east of the choir, 


at the extreme end, was usually a chapel, dedi- 


thedrals faced the west, 
and in the west front 
were the principal en- 
trances, generally three 
deeply recessed and 
elaborately ornamented 
doorways. 

Medieval cathedrals 
were built, it must be 
remembered, 





not for 
Protestant worship, but 
for the ceremonies of 
the Roman Catholic 
Church. In Protestant 
churches; preaching, as 
a rule, is the chief pur- 
pose. Hence, only a 
simple auditorium is re- 
quired, and that merely 
large enough for an or- 
dinary congregation. 
But in a Gothic cathe- 
dral, the daily services 
were conducted in the 
choir, while the nave 
and aisles were rarely 
used, except for religi- 
ous processions. Long 
lines of acolytes, priests, 
and bishops, in vest- 
ments of white, purple, 
and gold, and bearing 
banners, crosses, and 
candles, were seen, on 
all high festivals, wind- 
ing in and out, from side 
nisle to nave, and back 
again; and the effect 
must have been very 
striking, especially in 
‘ color, the more because of the clouds of incense, 
) which made everything shadowy and vague, and 
so stimulated the imagination. The impression 
y was doubtless heightened by the chanting, which 
echoed, and re-echoed, died out, and thundered 
{ near, as the procession receded or advanced. 
We entered the minster by the south porch, 
' which abuts on Dunstan's Tower, one of the two 
>at the west end. The atmosphere without had 
been quite sultry; at least for England; but 
: within, it was as cool as a cave. Looking along 
* the vast nave, which stretched for more than two 
* hundred feet before us, with its succession of tall 
pillars, shooting up on either side, and then 
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branching overhead, into the ribs and groinings ; work is left. The choir is a very fine specimen 
of the ceiling, like interlacing boughs, we } of what is called Early English, as the nave is of 
realized what every one lias been told: that ; what is known as Perpendicular. 
a Gothic cathedral suggests a forest-aisle, carved } The choir of Canterbury, unlike choirs in other 
in stone. Over all this, on that afternoon, over } minsters, is elevated above the nave, and you 
the choir beyond, and over the vague chapels ; ascend to it by quite a flight of steps. Before 
still further in the dim distance, the westering } going up into it, we turned to the right, however, 
sun shot downwards 
floods of the most 
marvelous light: from 
countless stained-glass 
windows, in aisle and 
clerestory, on either 
side. It was like find- 
ing one’s self, sud- 
denly, in the heart of 
some gigantic ruby. 
It is said, by tradi- 
tion, that on ancient 
British church, built 
in the Roman times, 
originally stood where 
the cathedral now 
stands. This church 
still remained, though 
in a dilapidated con- 
dition, when Augus- 
tine landed in Kent. 
‘The palace ofthe Saxon 
king was close to it, 
and after his conver- 
sion, the monarch gave 
both church and pal- 
ace to the mission- 
aries. This venerable 
edifice was enlarged by 
Augustine and his suc~ 
cessors; but was fin- 
ally almost destroyed 
by the Danes, when 
they sacked Canter- 
bury. In the wars of 
the Conquest, what 
was left of the Minster 
suffered still further, 
so that, when Lafranc, 
the first Norman pre- 
late, came to the see, 
he resolved to com- 
mence @ new cathe- + 
dral, from the yery foundations. Portions of this ; and went down into the crypt. These crypts are 
structure still remain; but most of it has been / found in all the more ancient cathedrals, and were 
rebuilt ut various times: the choir at the end of originally intended to represent the catacombs, in 
the twelfth century, and the nave two hundred } which the early Christian martyrs were buried, 
years later. The transepts have been altered} at Rome. The short, round columns, and enor- 
less than any other parts, and here, and in the i mous stone arches, of that at Canterbury, up- 
two side-towers, much of the original Norman! holding, as they do, the stupendous edifice 
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above, have, in their aspect, 
the pre-Adamite world. 
Returning from the crypt, we ascended into 
the choir. The view from the top of the steps, 
looking westward along the naye, is unequaled of 
its kind. From the choir, we passed on into 
Trinity Chapel, behind it. The eastern end of 


something She of 


this chapel is semicircular, and here, in the; 
axis, once stood the shrine of Becket, the richest / 


in the world. In this chapel, on the right, is the { 
tomb of the Black Prince, with the gloves and’ 








TOME OF THE BLACK PRINCE. 


armor, that he wore at Poictiers, still hanging 
overhead. 
the Fourth, the victor at Agincourt. All round 
are the monuments of archbishops and cardinals : 

those of Courtenay, Anselm, and Chatillon among } 


them; and further on, near the end, that of! 


Reginald Pole, the cousin of ‘Bloody Mary,” 


and the last Roman Catholic archbishop of ; 


Canterbury. Every step is full of history. 


Standing here, at the extreme eastern end, we ; 


looked back. It was five hundred feet, in a 
straight line, to the western doorway. 


Nearly opposite, is the tomb of Henry | 


Never | 


TERBURY. 


AN 
had we seen before, never have we seen since, a 
sight so impressive. We had come by the choir, 
and by Trinity Chapel, diverging to the south 
aisles; and we now returned by the northern, 
When we had got as far as the western transept, 
and reached the nave, the verger, who was our 
guide, suddenly stopped, and said, pointing to a 
mark in the stone pavement: ‘“ Here is where 
Becket was murdered.” A thrill, half of horror, 
\ half of awe, ran through us. For, seven hundred 
| years before, the great primate had stood on the 
{ very spot, where we now stood, and there had 
made his last stand against his assassins. 
} Against this very wall, he had leaned. Then, as 
; now, the twilight was coming on, and the same 
; { weird, vague shadows haunted the gloom of the 
great Minster. It is impossible, by mere words, 
to tell how vivid all this made the scene. One 
must go to Marathon, or Bannockburn, or 
+ Waterloo, to realize fully what a great battle 
is. Tt was so here. A ghostly shiver ran 
| through our yeins. We were roused, by the 
| voice of the verger, speaking again, as he said: 
i ‘Yes, here is where the archbishop fell; you 
} know the story, of course, sir?” 
; We drew a long breath. Yes, we knew the 
‘story. Who does not? How, after years of 
} altercation, between the king and the primate, 
¢the end came. How Henry, being away in 
; France, had word brought him of some new act 
i of defiance, on the part of Becket. ‘* Who will 
{vid me of him?” he cried, angrily, on the impulse 
} of the moment. Fourknighis, who were present, 
{| thinking to earn his favor, at once stole away, 
‘and took shipping for England. Their names 
? were Fitzurse, De Morville, Tracy, and Le 
Breton. Arriving at Canterbury, they had a 
; stormy interview, in his palace, with the primate, 
{ which they broke off angrily, at last, and rushed 
} out, in order to arm themselves. Becket’s atten- 
dants, alarmed at this, begged the archbishop to 
seek safety in the church. At first, he refused. 
But twilight was drawing on: the hour of yespers 
had come: it was his duty, he reflected, to 
officiate in the choir. Calling for the great cross, 
| therefore, which was always borne before him, 
he set out for the Minster. He entered by the 
{northwest transept, having come through the 
| cloisters, and was ascending to the choir, when 
‘the angry knights, returning armed, burst into 
the church. Becket stopped, on the fourth step 
“up, and looked down. By this time, it was 
nearly dusk without, and quite dusk within: the 
} twinkling of the candles, just lit, at the altars, 
being the only light. “ Where is the traitor?’ 
cried one of the knights. Becket made no reply, 
scorning to speak, when addressed by such an 


{ 


} 
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epithet. ‘‘ Where is the archbishop?’ shouted | but he knew, now, that his last moment had 
Fitzurse. ‘I am here,”’ said the primate, now | come ; and he resolyed to give up his life, no 
descending the steps; ‘* what do you want with / longer like a soldier, but like a martyr. Bending 
me?” And facing Fitzurse, boldly, he added: | his neck for the final stroke, he said, “I am pre- 
“Tam not afraid of your sword. I will not do! pared to die for Christ and his Church.”’ These 
what is unjust.” The knights closed about him, , were his last words. Tracy struck at him again, 
as he came down. All his attendants, except ' and the archbishop fell forward, on his hands and 
one, had fled, and were lost in the gloom of the jknees. In that position, Le Breton dealt him a 
darkening aisles. Becket, himself, might have ‘ blow, that severed the scalp, a blow so powerful, 
escaped thus; but he had been a knight, before that it broke the blade against the pavement. 
he became a priest, and he 
disdained to save his life 
in this manner. The angry 
altercation, broken off in 
the palace, was now re- 
newed, and more fiercely 
than ever. ‘I am ready 
to die,’ at last said the 
archbishop; ‘‘may the 
Church, through my blood, 
obtain peace and liberty. 
I charge you, in the name 
of God, that you hurt no 
one here, but me.’ As 
he spoke these words, 
Fitzurse attempted to seize 
him. The knight's pur- 
pose, as he afterwards de- 
clared, was only to make 
the archbishop prisoner. 
There was need, indeed, 
for prompt action. The 
townspeople, with whom 
Becket was popular, had, 
by this time, heard that | 
the life of their favorite 
was in danger; had ris- 
en; and were thundering 
at the gates of the cathe- 
dral close, which the men- 
at-arms, belonging to the 
knights, could, with diffi- 
culty, hold against them. 
Becket, when he felt the 
hand of the Norman on 
him, flamed up, at the 
insulting touch. «* Of— 
wretch—pander,”” he cried, wrenching himself! Another of the assassins strode up, set his foot 
free. At the opprobrious epithets, Fitzurse struck ; on the dead primate’s neck, and brutally scat- 
with his drawn sword, and cut off a portion of the } tered the brains about, using the point of his 
archbishop’s ear. Tracy followed up with asecond , sword for the purpose. ‘We may go now,” 
blow. The solitary monk, who had remained with / said the ruffian; “the traitor is dead, and will 
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PLACE WHERE BECKET WAS MURDERED, 


Becket, a Saxon, Grim by name, put up his arm + 
toshield the primate. The arm fell, broken. The ' 


Ss 





stroke, only partially diverted, cut Becket acr 
the forehead. Though the blood was trickling 


down his face, the archbishop still stood firm; ¢ 
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trouble us no more.” 

Such was the murder of Becket: ‘the echoes 
) of which,’ writes Froude, in his sketch of the 
‘archbishop, ‘are still heard, across seven centu- 
ies of time, and which, be the final judgment 














upon it what it 
may, has its place 4 
among the most 
enduring incidents 
of English his- 
tory.” The im- 
mediate result of 
the deed, however, 
was the very op- 
posite of what the 
knights had éx- 
pected. Becket, 
dead, became an 
infinitely greater 
power than Becket 
living. The king, 
instead of being 
able to reward 
Fitzurse and his 
companions, was, 
for awhile, almost 
in peril of his 
throne. For the 
horror of the act 
thrilled all Chris- 
tendom. ‘To mur- 
der an archbishop, 
and to murder him 
in a church, was, 
in the estimation 
ofthat age, a crime 
almost beyond 
pardon. The pope 
gaye threats of an 
excom munication. 
‘The populace re- 
garded the primate 
as a martyr and 
saint. So univer- = —_ - aa 
sal, so profound CLOISTERS, CHAPTER MOUSE, NORTH-WEST TRANSEPT, AND CENTRAL TOWER. 
was the indignation, that the knights had to fly } which the porch entirely surrounded. This porch 
for their lives, outcasts on the face of the earth? } was the cloisters. It was here the old monks 
while Henry, himself, only purchased absolu- } meditated, or walked, in wet weather. The side 
tion by agreeing to do penance, like the vilest { of the cloisters, immediately in front of the door, 
of malefactors. Descending into the erypt of ; was built up against the northern wall of the 
Canterbury, where a temporary tomb had been ; cathedral. To the right, the cloisters led past the 
erected for the primate, and where miracles were } chapter house, a noble structure, with a glorious 
already alleged to have been worked, he knelt, } Perpendicular window. We followed, in this 
barefoot, and in a hair shirt, at the shrine, and ‘latter direction, half around the quadrangle, until 
submitted to be scourged by the monks. { we came to the corner there; from which, look- 
Directly opposite the spot where Becket fell, } ing back, we saw an unrivalled view of the 
and on the west side of the transept, a door} chapter house, the cloisters, the north transept, 
opens into the cloisters. It was by this door? and the great central tower, called, from the gilt 
that he entered, and by this door we went out. | figure on the top, the Angel Tower. Next, we 
We found ourselves in 2 wide stone porch, with ‘visited the treasury, the library, and other 
large, unglazed, mullioned windows, looking into | quaint old buildings attached to the minster, 
a quadrangle, about two hundred feet square, ‘ finishing with the celebrated out-of-door stair- 
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ease, 2 Norman construction, and one of the} 


most beautiful, as well as curious, extant. 

Night was falling when we had completed our 
round. We turned, as we crossed the close, to 
take a last look at the cathedral. Towers, transept, 
buttress, the long line of roof, all were fast fading 
into obscurity. They seemed parts, as it were, of 
some strange dream. For our thoughts were full 
of Becket and his murder, and it wasasif we heard, 
behind us, the clash of steel, and the hurried 
tramp of the knights and their men-at-arms. 

The solemn beauty of the English minsters has 
neyer been more eloquently described, than by 
Ruskin, in his ‘Stones Of Venice,’ in the 
chapter devoted to St. Mark’s, with which ca- 
thedral he contrasts them. He might have had 
Canterbury, in his mind, when he wrote it. 

“ And now, I wish the reader,’’ he says, ‘be 
fore I bring him into St. Mark’s, would imagine 
himself, for a little time, in a quiet English 
cathedral town, and walk with me to the west 
front of the cathedral. Let us go together up 
the more retired street, at the end of which we 
can see the pinnacle of one of its towers; and then 
through the low, gray gateway, with its battle- 
mented top, and small, latticed windows in the cen- 





tre, into the inner, private-looking road, or close. © 
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* And so, taking care not to tread on the grass, 
/ we will go along the straight walk to the west 
‘ front; and there stand, for a time, looking up at 
its deep, pointed porches, and the dark places 
‘ between their pillars, where there were statues 
once; and where the fragments, here and there, 
' of a stately figure are left, which has in it the 
‘likeness of a king on earth, perhaps a saintly 
_ king, long ago in heaven: and so, higher and 
‘higher, up the great mouldering wall of rugged 
‘sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, and 
‘gray, and grisly with heads of dragons and 
mocking fiends, worn by the rain and swirling 
winds into yet unseemlier shapes, and colored 
‘on their stony scales by the deep russet-orange 
lichen, melancholy gold; and so, higher still, to 
the bleak towers, so far above, that the eye loses 
itself among the bosses of their traceries, though 
‘they are rude and strong; and only sees, like a 
drift of eddying black points, now closing, now 
* scattering, and now settling suddenly into in- 
; visible places among the bosses and flowers, the 
scrowd of restless birds, that fill the old square 
» with that strange clangor of theirs, so harsh and 
‘yet so soothing, like the cries of birds, on a soli- 
‘tary coast, between the cliffs and the sea.” 
So ended our Day ar Canrernury. 
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AN ISLE OF REST. 


BY WILLIAM SAND. 

Sixty miles from the mainland, and a hundred; -** What hotels are there in Silence?” inquired 
from the heat, and toil, and trouble of the great | the one, whom his companion had called Henry. 
city, is a little, level island, whose length and} “There are two.’’ 
breadth of flowering moor is wind-swept by the |‘ Good ones ?”” 

breezes of the Atlantic. Known and loved by a i “Yes, One is thought to be quite good.” 
favored few, who, year after year, turn to it in ‘How about the other?” 
the summer-time, it is full of a peaceful rest, o “IT don’t know. I wouldn't like to say. 1 
calm repose, that is without parallel. keep it.” 
One summer evening, on the arrival of the} “*Well! that settles it. We will go there. 
steamer, two gentlemen and a little boy landed ; Does that suit you, Will?” 
at the wharf. Captain Castle was waiting, with ‘ “Oh, yes. If we don’t like it, we can try the 
_ his carry-all, as usual. ‘‘ Passengers for Silence ?”’ | other one afterward.” 
he asked, and on their replying in the affirmative, i Captain Castle’s hotel was found to be clean 
led the way to his wagon. The night was eal and comfortable. is well-spread table greatly 
and foggy, 18 they rolled through the quaint old | refreshed and cheered the travelers, Henry Carr 
streets, and out upon the misty moor; and no‘ and William Stokes. The latter, with his little 
sound of a wheel was heard, as they bowled { boy, soon retired to his room, But Carr strolled 
along, in the white ruts, worn deep in the turf, | forth, with a cigar, to see what he could of the 
and reaching on before them into the mystic { village, by night. 
darkness. On either side was a boundless stretch } A full moon was staggering through flying 
of open country, veiled in ghostly vapor. Behind | clouds. The curtain of fog hung low and heavy 
them was the ocean ; before them the mystery of | over the island. Turning to the left, and guided 
an unknown land. { by the sound of the ocean, he waded through the 
A heavy fragrance of wild flowers was in the § wet grass, that choked the street, for its entire 
the air: swamp pinks and sweet brier, and the} width. Though called a street by courtesy, it 
aromatic odor of the fern; while over, and about, } was more like a green lane, however; and along 
and in all, was the peaceful stillness, the quiet | its sides straggled on an irregular line of one- 
restfulness they had come so far to find. It was | storied, weather-beaten, fishing huts, through the 
not until they had passed the first milestone, on | open windows and doorways of which he caught 
the way, that a word was uttered by any of the } glimpses of low-studded, oddly furnished rooms, 
party. Then the driver, turning to get a look at } from which came sounds of laughter, or the chatter 





; 


the men behind him, said, of voices. These were the cottages, once fisher- 
“Have you ever been at Silence, before 2” men’s dwellings, that were now, one and all, let 
“No. This is our trial trip.” {out to summer boarders. Outside the doorways, 


“T thought not. I did not remember you.” { hung brightly burning lamps, whose light, pene- 
“Are yisitors so few, that you can remember } trating a little way into the mist and gloom, was 
them all?” soon choked and swallowed in the darkness. 
“Oh! yes. We have only two or three hun- ; Mr. Carr rubbed his eyes, to ascertain if he were 
dred, and those only in summer: so we can / dreaming, or in elf-land. Was he actually awake, 
elisily remember them; and we talk about them / and on genuine terra firma? 
in our long, lonely winters.”’ | Turning through a cross path, finally, into 
“Well, Henry,” said the other, turning to his { another street, that he might retrace his steps to 
companion, * I wonder what we will do, to make } the hotel, he came, half-way down, upon an open, 
ourselves notorious, and get talked about.” ‘ roughly-paved plaza, in the centre of which was 
“Tt is not that people make themselyes no- i a pump, and near the pump, seated upon a long 
torious,”” began the driver, mildly, ‘that we { bench, was an old sailor, who was conversing 
remember them. It is because, being left some- | bwith a lady standing near him. As Carr came 
what to ourselves, most of the year, we are apt to ; } suddenly upon this tableau, faint and dim in the 
enjoy, and learn to like, pleasant strangers, who { moonlight as a fragment out of an old picture, 


come among us in the summer.” {the clouds rolled from the moon, and the place 
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was silvered with whiteness. He paused, for a For a time, Carr remained, listening to the 
while, in the shadow of a house, enjoying, with } veteran’s stories. Then, when the old sailor 
the appreciation of an artist, the beauty of the } rose to retire, he took his way-to the high bluff, 
scene: the whiteshaired, bronzed, old man, with } that faced the ocean, at the end of the village 
his expressive, upturned face, earnestly speaking; } street. Descending, by a rugged pathway, he 
the woman, tall, slender, with a mantle of Soft; } crossed the wide sands, and stood close to the 
scarlet material folded over her head and shoul- ;}¢umbling,. restless sea. .The, water, however, 
ders, and a pitcher, in her down-hanging hand. except near the shore, was hidden by. the fog, 
After a. moment, he advanced, and was, about ; in which the moon made; dim, uncertain flashes, 
to inquire his way, when the old man cheerily } A few fishing boats were drawn up high on the 
gaye him good-oyening,and moying tomake room, { beach. No one was in sight. Everywhere was 
asked him so cordially to be seated, that, ere he } an awful solitude andjdesolation. 
was aware of it, he was actually making one of | _ He pressed both hands upon his forehead ; for, 
the group. louder than the roar of the breakers, a gloomy 
«Tye just been spinning Miss Pera a yarn, { cry rung in his ears. ‘Be sure your sin jyill 
about Pitcairn Island, and the old mutineers who} find you out,” it said, again and again, as if 
live there,” said the old man. ‘She's Spanish, } reiterated with every boom of the surf, ‘I-am 
by birth; and she’s been pleased to, listen.” sick or fanciful,’’ he muttered, petulantly: ‘This 
The lady did not appear to notice the intro; ; is all foolishness, foolishness, foolishness !” 
duction; but stood, as if in reverie, with her eyes He laughed, nervously; then started at the 
fixed on the ground. -sound. The laugh, ere it was borne anyay, 
“ And you haye actually been there, captain,’’ } seemed to echo, mockingly, and then die off on 
she said, at last, sadly; ‘and others haye been { the winds of the night. 
there, and the place they fancied yas. secure The following .morning, he was awake at 
from discovery, is now known to eyery, sailor. ; daybreak; nnd hastening forth, found all the 
Surely, the yyorld is very; very small; and ihere is eastern sky, panting with the glory and splendor 
no escape in it, from our enemies—or from our / of the coming sunrise. In the west, and over all 
friends.’ the quiet moorland, lingered still something of the 
“Well, Miss Pera, you know ’twas along time, ; gray and gloom of the night. All nature was 
before they was found; and jwhen they was, why ; silent. As the man strode along, through the 
the chief among them had reformed, and lived a} dripping heath, he drank in, great draughts of 
kind of a missionary amongst them, so that his { life-giving air. There was no longer any morbid- 
descendants, and the people of the island, are, { ness about him. The daylight, the, exercise, 
to-day, a very good sort of folks.” the exhilaration, banished eyery sombre imag- 
“Jt may be,” she replied. ‘‘They may seem } ining. -Langhing at himself for his weakness 
to be all right, but there must be,the curse upon i of the night before, he went bravely to the bluff. 
them still. Good cannot, grow from eyil. Sineis ; As he reached it, the sun, like a suddenly open- 
sure, some day, to come to light, And when it{ ing flower, shot up out of the ocean, and a flood 
does, it brings its vengeance,”’ of light was poured over the sea and the land. 
“It would not be difficult to imagine a criminal, ; Warmed and cheered by the glow, he idled back 
hiding himself upon this island, and never being { and forth, for a little space, until a bit of color, 
discoyered,” said Mr Carr. . ‘1, would as soon } beneath, attracted his attention, which proved to 
expect to meet, here, people whom I know, as} be the Roan girl, whom he had met the night 
that old mutineer expected the arrival of English } before, and who was now making her way toward 
ships at his hiding place, The purity.of this air} the water. Like a brilliant bird, she flashed 
must have its effect, too, eyen upon the character | oyer the shining sand, her loosened hair yarying 
ofa man. If submitted long enough to, its in-} from black to red.and gold, until, reaching the line 
fluence, He. worst might be reformed and cleansed, | ofthe surf, she cast aside her cloak, preparatory to 
as it were.” ; aplunge, Foran instant, he saw the gleam of her 
“Youare right,” replied the maiden, ‘Even in } white bathing robe; then all was lost in. the 
the brief limits of a summer yisit, much may be foaming breakers. 
learned from the simplicity and honesty of these He stood watching her, fascinated, as, swim- 
islanders. This dear old man would make the bad } ming or floating, she went up and down on thé 
good.” As she spoke, she pressed his hand. ‘But | tide. After a long time, she turned to the shore; 
I must go: they will be troubled at home. Good-{ but slowly, asif tired and spent. For awhile, she 
night.’’ With a gentle inclination of the head, } rose and sank; but made no headway.- Then, 


she turned, and vanished in the shadows. suddenly, a hand was stretched out toward him, 
Vou. LXXX.—24. F 
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find he heard her calling. Throwing off His’ coat, ; forgotten the past, or to have never known it, as 
hie ran Wown the sloping beach. No, nol’? slé} fur as he was concerned. So, at last, with the 
cried. Don’t come in. Only throw ime that} hopefulhess of hope, he began to tell himself he 
little piece of board. I am not frightened, but } had been unnecessarily alarmed. “Tt is lucky, 
tired, and nét quite Rifong enough, I fear, to” get } } she does not remember,” he siid. “She iiss to 
to land.” have an wnenviable reputation for gossip.” 

0 reach lier one end of the board, and t&% The days arifted by. “Mrs. Smith did not 
draw her, by the other, beyond the force of the } becoite formidable. The only reference she 
undertow, was but the work of a moment. } made to the past, Was in a Conversation with Mr. 
Safely landed, the girl made light of the affair. } Stokes. 

“Tt was nothing,” she said.’ “*T was foolish } “Ts your friend, Mr. Carr, married, yet ?”” she 
to go in alone. ‘I never did so before, and will} inquired, once. 
not try it again, But Thad no idea of the possi- No” 
hile danger, or that I could not easily get back. “Ah! well! I should suppose not. He was a 
T overrated my strength,’” with a @eprecatory } sad Hirt, When I last knew him; and; probably, 
little laugh. “No, T can get home; alone. You} has not overcome his fondness for breaking 
are kind; very, yery kind ; and’ I do thank you. } hearts.”” 
Tt frightens me, to think what might have} “T should never have thought of giving him 
happened, if you had not been here. Only, we } that'character,” said Stokes. 
Will not make sensation of it; will we?” With The widow smiled, knowingly. Stokes, think- 
another little, shy laugh. ing of it afterwards, make a mental memorandum, 
To have ‘been the means of helping this dark } that she had herself been a victim to the heart- 
beauty, and now to have a secret in common { tichie she imagined in others. 
with het, ‘mide Cari’s heart beat fast. He} It was late in the evening of the second day, 
promised, and walked by her side, as, folded i in} after her arrival, before Carr could free hinivelf 
her bright-hued wrap, she toiled through the} from his companion, and, alone, wander through 
sliding san, to gain the top of the bluff. Here} the streets of the little village, in the hope of 
she paused, und held out her hand. encountering the Spanish girl, who had now 
* Tere T will leave you,” she said, «and again } come to fill lis every thought. A long Yamble, 
I must thank you. No, no,’’ as he insisted on} back-and forth, through’ évery lane and byway, 
escorting her, ‘please do not go with me to the } resulted in nothing but disappointment. Turning, 
house.” at last, to the plaza, he entered it, for the fourth 
All that day, in his walks and rides with Mr. } time within an hour, just as the light of a full 
Stokes, Carr was musing over his strange meet-} moon was glorifying the whole place. The pump 
ings with the young girl, and building castles in } was there, Silent as a sphitix, that broods over the 
the air, regarding the future. His companion } secrets heard whispered hear it, for a. hundred 
wondered at this absence, and once, or twice, a} yéars; the old bench was tliére, too; but nothing 
little annoyed, alluded to it. But, in the after-} else; and ‘not a living soul. 
noon, when they returned from a drive to the} ‘‘ Did he care for the girl?” he said to himself, 
lighthouse, Mr. Stokes had his revenge. Taking} as he threw himself into a seat. “No! Most 
his unsuspecting friend by the arm, he led him} certainly not. What foolishness to think it. 
into the ladies’ parlor, and introduced him, } Did he wish her to care for him? Far’ other- 
to his genuine surprise, to Mrs. Ambrose Smith. } wise. Why should she?” But, how idle, to 
Mrs. Smith! Carr had known her well, five, } imagine she could. Indéed, he knew she did 
six, seven years ago. And a cloud rolled over? not. Her yoiee, her miinner, were indifference 
his heart, as, with a sudden shock, he recalled ; itself. Beside, what'was he, that a maiden, like 
the pain and remorse of those*days: the gloom } her, ‘should ire for him? A wreck. A life 
of which still clung to, and overshadowed his } that had lost its loveliness. “A salt, without its 
‘life. Was there no place, where he could } savor, Ie would not meet heragain. He would 
“entirely shut iiway all recollection of that épi- never see her again. Tf, by chance, they should 
sode? If not, the Spanish maiden had been} endounter, a smile,’ nod, anda passing by on 
right, when she said, “sin, some day, must come} the other side. ‘That would be all; and that 
‘to light.” He held Mrs. Smith’s hand a little, } would be best. “But, again, the other side: 
smniling gently down on her upturned face, while } Why deny himself the small pleasure of knowing 
‘he fated her in his heart of hearts, and almost} her? Possibly, after a time, he would find she 
wished she had been drowned in coming to the } was not What he fancied, and then to forget her 
island. But) Mrs. Smith appeared to have} would cost no éffort, Why run away from a 
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fancy? It would be no harm to her. Oh, no! He filled the vessel with water. 
At the most, a week or two of pleasant hours “Have I offended, or wounded you?’’. he 
together, and all would be oyver,’’ asked. 


As he mused, a shadow fell upon the stones, at «Ask yourself,” said the girl. “Think how 
his feet; and, looking up, he saw the object of; I have come here, unknown to my. friends, 
his dreams before him. She was dressed in } only feeling you were noble and good. Surély, 
black, with a great, red rose burning its life} as courteous as Lthonght you, so courteous will 
away at her long throat. She was more start-} you be.’’ 
lingly beautiful than ever. His heart beat} “Yes. And as worthy as you have thought 
quick, as, rising, he took the pitcher from her} me to be,” he replied, warnily, ‘so worthy will 
slender hand. I try to be.” 

“T thought you would be here,’ she said, They walked along, side by side. ‘You have 
frankly, with a gentle smile: ' “I came out, ; promised me atoken,”’ he said, presently. “Do 
hoping I would meet you.” you forget?” 

So wholly unprepared was he for such 4 “No. But I cannot give it to you: now. 
greeting, that he stood speechless before her, Perhaps, when I see you again. Perhaps, to- 

‘You have thought me ungrateful, and cold, ; morrow. | Sometime, certainly; but not now. 
and indifferent; but I am far from that,” she { We are near home. | Will you come in?” 
said. ‘For days I have hidden away, frightened But he declined; and, with a brief farewell, 
more than I cin tell you; thinking, and think-} she was gliding away, when the rose, that had 
ing; thinking what I would be, had you not; been fastened in her robe, slipped from its place; 
been near to save me. Oh, it was horrible!” } and fell to the ground. . He stooped, and picked 
She clasped her hands, in a frightened way, and } jt up. 
shivered with dread. “ Give me this, as a memento. I ask nothing 

“You should not agitate yourself about it,’’ } more,’ he cried. 
said the man, softly and tenderly. ‘It is all She took it in her hand. 
past; and you are alive, well, and happy.” “Oh, dear, dear rose, I haye loved you so 

“Happy?” she repeated. ‘Yes, lam happy. } mach,’ she murmured, “and he will not care 
And Tam glad. You are so good, so strong, to} for you.” ‘Then, kissing it, she shook her head, 
braye. Do you know, I have thought of you, 80 | sadly. ‘No, I cannot give you this. Yet stay!) 
often, and planned how I could thank you, and} J will. “Tis the symbol of silence. Let there 
what I could do for your happiness? Werare } be silence between us. Good-night.’” 
strangers. Ido not even know your name, and L A-moment later, Carr was alone, walking down 
have not told my people; because then they would } the quiet street, and softly humming: 
be frightened, But I want to do something. I Oh, Tove! it is only rose, 
want to give you something, hy which you may ‘That your beantiful hand bestows} 
xemhember me—remember a very grateful girl.” But ‘tis sweet to me,” 

He put out his hand, deprecatingly. ‘+No, For.the Oya 9 
no,” he said, quickly, ‘do not say that. Ihave Sahn SCoERA taba 
more need to forget you.”” As the days grew, so their love grew. Against 

“That is not kindjin you; nor good, to say } reason, judgment, even the remonstrances of his 
such a thing,” said she, sadly. ‘* When you} friend—for Mr. Stokes soon discovered his 
speak flatteringly, you speak falsely, and are like } friend's passion—the, infatuated man drank 
other men; and it was because I thought you} deeper and deeper of the intoxicating draught: 
above them, more true, more worthy,. that I} There were long, warm hours on the morning 
came here to-night, Why should you wish Ups endless rambles during summer after- 
forget me?” § noons, and nightly meetings under moonlit skies. 

The witchery of the place was upon him. The ; The idle and ill-natured looked on and. chattered; 
maddening influence of the moonlight must have | Mrs. Smith, meantime, smiled sweetly, as if she 
gotten into his brain, and crazed him; for, } saw how it would end. And the summer days 
against. his will, against his purpose, he canght ; went by. 
her hand, and whispered, ‘*Because you are so} At last, there came a night, when the great 
beautiful.” stars, looking down from a cloudless sky, saw the 

For an instant, their eyes met. Then, drop- loyers seated on the bench, in the)plaza, where 
ping her head, she moved away from him. } they had first met. They had been there for a 

“Will you give me my pitcher?”’ she said,}long time. Carriers of water had) come, at 
quietly. ‘‘ I must go home,” irregular intervals, filled their vessels, and went. 
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People had passed and repassed, some with a 
nod, some with a word, some tarrying for a little 
gossip. But now, all had departed, and the H 
place was still, the hour late, and each, in silent 
meditation, motionless. In vain, had the man 
told himself of his own unworthiness: that the 
girl cared nothing for him. In yain, had been 
his many resolutions to leave the place and her: 
In vain, had he battled with fate. Overcome and 
conquered, he stretched forth his hand, and 
drew hers into his own. A great huskiness was 
in his voice, a strange, hollow sound; and his 
eyes glowed, with the fierceness of the struggle 
within him. He bent down, so as to look into her 
face, and whispered: 

“Do you love me?” 

The girl started from her reverie; looking deep, 
deep into his eyes, as if to read his inmost 
thoughts, ere she replied. 

“Do I love you?” she burst forth, at last, with 
all the passion of her Southern blood. ‘Can you i 
doubt it? Oh! my love, have I then loved you $ 
so poorly, that you need to ask the question?” 
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She shook her head; deaf to the sound of his 


Swords. _ 


‘Since I first knew you,’’ she said, ‘‘ how has 
it been? You have been my life, my light, my 
air. Only io be with you, to see you, to hear 


} your dear yoice, and Iam glad. Away from you, 


the hours drag themselves along, until I feel 
something tell me you are drawing near. Ask 
me to do what you will: to cut off my hand, and 
I willdoit. But do not ask me to think you are 
less than perfect, as I have painted you upon my 
Heart.” 

Her voice died in a sob, and catching his hand, 
she raised it, convulsively, to her lips, covering 
it with tears and kisses. 

“Come,” he said. ‘The hour is late, you are 
tired, and the open air from the sea will revive 
you. Let us go down upon the sands.” 

““T care not where, so you are with me,’’ she 
murmured. And silently he led her, from the 
shining plaza, down to the wave-washed shore. 

The next morning, Mrs. Smith met Mr. Stokes 


$in the corridor of the hotel, and, pushing him 
His breath came thick and slow. He could jinto a corner, whispered two sentences into his 
not speak. He could not say what he had } ear. 
planned. He could not tell her that now, know-3 ‘No!’ he shouted. “Impossible !’’ 
ing this, he must go away and leave her. But “But I tell you it is so,’’? said the lady. «T 
while he sat, counting the loud beatings of his } will show you.” And taking him to the office, 
heart, she drew more near, more tenderly near, } she pointed to a name among the last arrivals; 
and said: and then triumphantly led him to her own room, 
“Why do you ask of me what you do not } where she finished the story she had to tell. 
yourself bestow ?”’ An hour later, she was upon the beach. There, 
With a great groan, he gathered her close to } under a little awning, which Carr had fashioned 
him, and held her fast. for her, the Spanish girl was idling, gazing out 
“Do I not bestow it? Great heaven, do I not ? upon the dancing waves, with o far-away, happy 
Jove you? If I did not, I could be glad and } ook in her great, dark eyes. Mrs, Smith joined 
happy. Oh, willingly would I lay down my life, ther} with a brief good-morning, and entered at 
if I could spare you the misery of haying loved Panea upon what she had come to say. 
me, You have made a great mistake. I am un- ; “Have you heard the latest, the very latest, 
worthy, I am vile, I do not deserve the love of } news?” she began. 
anyone: least of’ all, such love as yours.” The girl shook her head, and smiled, slightly. 
“Hush!” she said. «<I will not listen to you. «No, madame,” she replied. 
Let me love you for what I imagine you to be, ; “Perhaps it is no news to you. You appear 
and I will never find in you anything else.” to know Mr. Carr, so intimately, that he has, no 
‘But, if'a time should come, when others tell } doubt, told you all his little secrets.” 
you I am vile and wicked ?”” *T do not know him so well as that, madame. 
“Then, if you tell me it is not true, I will} We are friends, but there must be many things 
believe you.” She has not told me?” 
«But if T tell you it is true?” «Then he has never told you he is married?” 
“Tf you 'shonld tell me it were the truth,’ and For a moment, Miss Pera did not speak. Drop 
she broke out, in a wild, fearful ery, ‘if you} by drop, the blood died away, till the leaden 
should tell me it were the truth, and if it could } lines of her lips, andthe ashen hue of her face, 
be so, then I would die.” ; were awful to see. { 
‘No, Marie,”’ he said, sadly, “no, Marie, you § ' “Married! That is impossible !’”’ she cried, at ; i 
would not die. Death is a terrible thing; and }rast. 
you would fear less to lose me, than to lose your} ‘But he is, my dear,” continued the widow. 
own life.”’ «Tam afraid you, too, like many another, haye 





_ was as short as it had been fervent. In a little 
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learned to like him more than you should. Why, “Tell me it is false,” she cried. ‘Say that 

he has had a wife, hidden away, for the last half- the oman lied.” 

dozen years. I will tell you how it was.” «‘T cannot,” he groaned. ‘It is the truth.” 
The girl sat silent, gazing stonily at her. The «Then leave me,’ she moaned, cowering down 

woman rattled on. “You see, about six years} again. ‘‘ Leave me—leaye me—leave me.” 

ago, Mr. Carr met a young lady, and after a wild He put his hand on her shoulder, and iried to 

infatuation, and mad deyotion, they were secretly H comfort her ; but she shuddered, and shrank back. 

married. But the frenzy, at least on his part, } «Leave me—leaye me—leaye me,”’ was all she 

said. 














while, he tired of her, as he would of anyone.” 
The poor girl winced. ‘‘But she was not as 
willing to break the tie as he was. Hence, 
though he has long wished it, he has failed to get 
a divorce. They do not live together; they never 
haye; but she is his wife; and she says she will 


‘There was asoundoflaughing. Carrlooked up. 
A party of people were coming down the beach. 

“Marie,” he said, hurriedly, ‘‘meet me, to- 
night, in the plaza. I will explain all.” 

Then he was gone. And the burning, mad- 
dening glare of the sun, and the sea, and the 
never give him up. For six long years, this has } sand, were alone with her, and her agony. The 
gone on, until now Mr. Carr has, I fear, nearly i sun beat down upon her tender form, until the 
forgotten himself, so nearly as to lead me to think } blood boiled feverishly, and bubbled in her brain. 
he might do something rash. Hence, I have | The sea piled up its flood, to break in thunder, 
written, as was my duty, for his wife to come {near her. And in the solemn cadences, she 
here, and see for herself. For, you know, my { heard a voice ery: 
dear,” went on this woman fiend, enjoying the “Die!” 
torture she inflicted, ‘one must do one’s duty, The long, dark wave slid up the shingle, to her 
however painful.. Now, while I am talking to} feet. And, as it slipped away again, the voice 
you, they are face to face, for the first time in } cried: 
many years; and you may be sure the scene is; Come!” 
something beyond description. This is the truth. $. The blazing sand, on which she lay, was like 
Come and see for yourself. You will not? Then, Hee bed of coals. Her life was dead, and dark, 
good-bye. I must tell the others.” ‘ond terrible: and all her happiness was done. 

i 
3 











With a wave of her hand, Mrs. Smith departed.; She staggered to her feet, and lifted up her 
As for the poor girl, she sank on the’sands, and } blinded eyes to heaven. 
everything swam around her. ' Like blood, slow dropping from a ghastly 

“Ts this death?’ she moaned, feebly. The } wound, the words fell from her trembling lips. 
breath seemed to have gone from her body, her “Tet me die! Let me die! Let me die!” 
heart to haye ceased beating, and consciousness A little later, when the bathing hour began, 
appeared receding. sone of the fishermen’s wiyes was observed, run- 

A touch aroused her. It was his, she knew, ‘ ning wildly along the strand, and looking ont 
alas! too well. But she did not moye. seaward, as if at some terrible sight that she 

“Ts this death ?”” she moaned, again. {saw in the tumbling surf. 

“Marie,” said Carr, “look up. Oh! you have ' “What is it?” asked one, ‘What—Oh! great 
heard. Some one has told you. Show me you } heayen—” 


oan bear even this,”’ i He broke off, appalled ; for there, floating in, 
She half rose, crouching on the sand, and } on the rising tide, was the drowned and lifeless 
turned her eyes upon him, fiercely. body of Marie Pera. 
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BY MAUD MEREDITH. 





No other voice will sound so sweet, 

No other lips as fondly greet, 

No other heart will hear the beat, 
Of my sad heart as thine has done. 


But heaven has once, with cloudless bine, 
‘And amber sunshine, warm and new, 
Bent close, and folded me and you, 

In one long summer's dream of bliss. 


‘The somber clouds may never lift, Aud lonely hearts grow still and cold, 
No sunlight gild one fairy rift, When life is done, its story told, 


g 
And yet the days may drift, and drift, And we shall know when days aré old, 
In all the days that are to come. That all of love we did not miss, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 284. 


As Brandt neared his father’s domain, he was{ ‘‘Mother,’’ Brandt answered, ‘I never tried 
overtaken by the servant, who had conveyed his { to deceive you or anybody,.in my life; only cow- 
luggage to the station. The man informed him} ards use such arts, and I am not a coward.” 
that there had been some change in the trains—} His voice was kind, in spite of his words; and 
he had still an hour to wait. Mrs. Gresham, accustomed to yielding to any 

Brandt entered the grounds by a side-gate,} person, who showed a determined front, an- 
and took’a short cut, through the shrubberies, to { swered, timidly : 
the JYouse. Here, he was told that his mother} “Oh, how can you accuse me of such dreadful 
wis in her own apartments, and wished to cS things?” she cried, with a delicious inconsistency. 
him, as soon as he came in. } “When I have always indulged you and petted 

As Brandt appeared, his mother gave him a half: you! Qh, if you are going to be like the rest, 
frightened, half irritated glance, and he perceived ; and turn as hard as I don’t know whiat—one of 
that something, besides the fact of his sudden } the stone wolves down on the gate-posts—ihen 
departure, was exciting her. ; I'd better pall myself up like a cocoon, and never 

«Here I am, little mother,” he said, cheer- {unreal again.”” 
fully. ‘I was obliged to go out, but I got wack | She slid lower on her sofa, and drew her 
as quick as I could. It seems, I needn't start ; ‘shawls up, as if preparing to carry her thrent 
for an hour yet, so—” i into instant execution. 

*«Oh, I know all about it,” interrupted his; “You hayen’t told me yet, what my high 
mother. ‘Oh, Brandt, Brandt, I wouldn’t have } crime and misdemeanor is,” he said. “I fancy 
believed you could behave so—and what your; I can guess; but you must speak out, before I 
father will say, if he finds out—oh, I wonder at }can defend myself.” 
at you, I do, indeed !”” “Oh, don’t laugh—if your futher heard you,” 

Brandt wondered, at first, how his mother; sighed Mrs. Gresham. ‘I declare, I wonder I 
had gained an inkling of his intercourse with; did not have an cea of nerves, when Mrs. 
Alice James. But he recollected, that, as he} Wiseman told me.’ 
was running through the grounds, he had seena} ‘Ah, I thought it was her doing,’ cried 
carriage pass out of the gates, with his mother’s ; Brandt. 
special friend, Mrs. Wiseman, seated therein, } ‘But she meant no harm. On the contrary, 
and he felt confident, that, during the three days} she said she was quite pleased; for if you and 
which had elapsed since her arrival in the; Alice James went out walking, she supposed 
town, that vigilant female had stumbled upon { your father and Miss Judith must have made up 
his secret. Steir dreadful quarrel. But you know differ- 

For the discovery, he cared not one whit; but; ently. It was wrong of you, Brandt, very 
he was sorry that it had come before his return; wrong, to go and make her acquaintance; but I 
from New York; he wanted to see Alice again, ; dare say she’ was to blame, girls always are—’ 
before making the communication to his parents, i “Stop,” said Brandt, decisively. ‘Now, 
which he had fully decided should be offered, if} mother, I want you to listen to me! I meant to 
he found that he must go to Europe. have told you about Alice, when I came back 

Peter Gresham could awe most people ; but had ; from town— 
never succeeded in inspiring any such sentiment ; “Oh, oh, don’t mention her name! I thought 
in his son; the pair quarreled frequently ; but} S you just said you wouldn’t have anything more 
they were very good friends, all the same. Never-{ to do with her.” 
theless, Brandt rather dreaded the effect the news; ‘I hope to call her my wife, some day,” re- 
would have on his father. ; turned Brandt, his face flushing, and his eyes 

“How could you do it, Brandt?” Mrs. : kindling. 

Gresham repeated. ‘‘ You needn’t try to deceive} “ Your wife! Oh, oh!” gasped Mrs, Gresham. 


me any longer.” $ “Now, mother, dear, listen,” said Brandt. 
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“J love Alice James, and I mean to marry her— * But he wouldn’t give you.a dollar, and you've 
you know I don’t give up easily.” only that twenty-five hundred a year, your god- 
Any decision, expressed with. ‘sufficient firm- ; father left you.” R 2 
ness, was aliyays a prop to poor Mrs. Gresham’s “Very well, we must live on that, till I can 
wavering soul; and Brandt spoke so positively, } earn more. I ought to go to work, anyway. It’s 
that, for a moment, she accepted his dictum, and } ashame fora fellow to do nothing,” cried Brandt, 
listened. 3 Even in her agitation and trouble, Mrs. Gres- 
“She is the dearest, sweetest girl that ever ex- ham thought that she had never seen Brandt 
isted,”’ pursued Brandt, eagerly., ‘You know how } look so handsome. 
lovely she is—but her beauty is the least part of it} ‘You onght to have everything you want vy 
—she is yery, very clever, and tender; and noble- ’ she cried, ‘‘ But to talk of your living on twenty- 
hearted as a woman can be. Now, my father—’ } five hundred a year—with a wife—and you spent 
‘Where? Ohi, he isn't coming, is he?” inter- } seven thousand, last. year,” 
rupted Mrs. Gresham, in alarm. “I might as well spend it, since Thad it,” said 
“Good gracious, mother, you know he can’t } Brandt. ‘But I don’t care a straw about being 
stir out of his chair! That?s one reason Ishan’t} poor. Alice wouldn't, either. I want you to 
tell him till F come back from town, Besides, I} know her, mother: you will love her dearly.” 
want to see Alice again before I do it,” continued;  “ Oh, I dare say she is nice. If it, was left, to 
Brandt. me you should do as you please, and I'd give her 
“And you said you hadn't been deceitful, and } all my diamonds, if she liked them: that horrid. 
now you own you haye told her—I don’t know ; necklace always hurts me, anyway !. And there's 
what!’ sighed his mother. my: money., But we can’t either, of us touch it, 
«TJ have told her I loved her, and asked her to i and if I tried to make a, will, your father would 
be my wife,” said Brandt; ‘it was hardly to be ; burn it up, if it didn’t suit him, But, it’s wicked 
expected, that I should talk to anybody else, till ' of her to go liking you, when your father don’t 
I found out whether she. cared for) .me—but ; approve.” 
she does—I learned that, to-day—she does !’! “Yl arrange matters with him,’’ said Brandt, 
«I'm sure it’s very wicked of her!’ exclaimed } almost losing patience.“ Now, mother; you 
Mrs. Gresham, ‘But her aunt Judith will soon } must not say a word to anybody, till I come home 
settle her, when she finds out.’’ again.” 
“ Aunt Judith made the discovery about.an! At this moment, a servant knocked at the 
hour since,” said Brandt. door,, to say that the carriage waited, and it 
“Oh!. Did she see you? What did she say?” { was time for him to, start.. So Brandt bade his 
demanded his mother, in fresh alarm. ; mother good-bye, leaving her weeping, bitterly. 
* Well,” replied Brandt, ‘‘she abused Alice, | He went to the library, for an instant ;. made his 
and called me several very pretty, little names.” } adieus to his futher; and received the latter's 
‘She's the awfulest woman that ever lived!” } last.instructions. 
cried Mrs, Gresham, indignant atithe idea of any- But, hurried as he was, Brandt took time to 
body’s presuming to maligu her boy. scribble a few loving, hopeful words to Alice, 
» “She is nothing to us,” said Brandt. reminding her that she could not. go back from 
«I don’t see how you can say that, when she / the confession she had made, bidding hen be of 
is your father’s deadly’ enemy,” retorted his ; good cheer till his return, and not to let Miss 
mother, with the literalness which was another ; Judith torment her beyond reason. He was 
of her prominent qualities. ‘*The idea of her } leaving his valet behind, and knowing that he 
daring to dispute him, when he says that all their ; could, trust to the man’s fidelity and acuteness, 
aunt Sophia’s money ought to be his!” the confided the note to his care, with strict 
**Confound the money !” cried Brandt. ‘*There, } orders that, ‘by hook or by crook,” he should 
there, dear, I didn’t mean, to startle you!) But, i manage to put it into the young lady’s own hands 
don’t you understand that Alice and I. have before evening. 
nothing to do with their quarrels? We are not } Brandt set out on his journey, in comparatively~ 
to haye our happiness ruined on account of them.’ } good spirits. The words he had spoken to. his 
«Oh, I never said you ought. How can you } mother had not been uttered without due de- 
accuse me of if, when you've heard me say, over ‘liberation. He had always been.an obedient son, 
and oyer, I thought the lawsuit wicked? But but he was a man now, and-had to live his 
she hasn’t a penny, either, and your father would ‘own life; in many things, it would be just and 
neyer forgive that,” }right that he should yield to -his father’s ex- 
«J have enough for both,” said Brandt. {perience and mature judgment; but not where 
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his heart was ‘concerted. ‘Nothing could be 
urged against his choice, except’ that its object 
was poor. 

He thought these things over, while the train 
sped on through the night. Occasionally, he re- 
membered what Alice had said about his family 
objecting. But, it was impossiblé, ‘he assured 
himself, that a girl should long persist in refusing 
her lover, because his family were opposed to her. 
Had there been’ other reasons—a stain upon her 
birth—a disgraceful history connected with some 
relative—then a woman ‘might be worked upon; 
though, even in such case, according to Brandt's 








clear, common-sense view, she would show herself 


morbid and unhealthy minded, and mistake duty 
for an unnecessary sacrifice, that could not be 
acceptable either to God or any right+thinking 
human being. 

But Brandt did not sufficiently take into account 
the peculiar womanly pride, which makes it so 
difficult for a girl to enter a family unwilling to 
receive her} the terrible fear’ that it must be her 
duty to sacrifice her lover and herself, rather than 
to risk separating him from’ his parents. Nor 
did he fully recognize the firmness of Alice’ s char- 
acter, and the strength she would put into any 
purpose, if convinced tliat’ shie was right! For, 
in spite of her gentleness, she Wasa thorough 
Gresham in her pride. 

Brandt had not overrated the skill and in- 
telligence of “his' faithful Swiss. “The letter 
reached Alice, before nightfall. Miss Judith, 
after she and her niece returned home, had 
preserved a compléte and awful silence. She 
drank her tea in muté dignity. This stateliness 
proved rather lost upon Alice, however, whose 
mind was too full of other things for her to 
notice it particularly. When Miss Judith per- 
ceived this, she grew gavage. 

“Go to your own room, and stay there for the 
eyening,’” she said, sharply. 

“Certainly,” replied Alice. 

Tt was not long after she had’ been thus dis- 
missed, that Jemimi, the cook, camé stealing into 
the girl’s chamber, and gave her the letter which 
Brandt had written, the yalet having bribed the 
cook to deliver it 








} knew, that Peter contemplated a rich marriage 
{for his son. ‘To: have him marry a penniless 
} girl, and that girl the favored niece of his enemy, 
would, therefore, be a bitterer pill than her 
cousin had ever been forced to swallow. But, on 
the other hand; she detested young Gresham so 
cordially, that the thought of allowing him to be 
happy, if she'eonld’ prevent it, was abhorrent to 
her. Then, ‘too,.she-did not want Alice to 
} become anybody's wife: she wished her compan- 
jionship. © Another, and very powerful reason, 
decided her. | She felt as certain, as if the decree. 
had ‘already passed, that the will would finally 
be decided in her-favor ;: after her, the law might 
j give the fortune to‘ her half-sister’s child; and 
| the reflection, that Brandt Gresham might) one 
day enjoy her fortune, was intolerable. 

No! She would go to old Pete. She would 
{separate the pair. Naturally, she did not put 
‘her evil’ thoughts, in’ the bald fashion I have 
i done; she dressed them up, in the guise of reli- 


; gion and duty. Brandt Gresham was 2 scamp: 


H slie'must save her’niece. J ? 

} All themorning she was busy. The dergyma: 
} came, about the affairs of some society, of which 
{ste was the treasurer.’ Then it was dinnertime ; 
so she could not attack Alice until the afternoon. 
She stalked into the dismal parlor, where the 
girl sat’ sewing, and ‘seating herself opposite, 
grimmer and glummer than eyer, said, abruptly: 
“You have had sufficient time'to reflect—to 
see your abominable conduct’ in its proper light 
—and now I huve come for your answer. | There 
must be no attempt at shilly-shallying—no 
deception. I shall not be content with your mere 
promise. You'shall take an oath, as solemn as 
} if you were ina court of justice, never to speak 
to Brandt Gresham again. The consequences of 
a refusal I will explain, if you hesitate. Will 
you do this, Alice James?” F 
“No, aunt,” Alice replied, without an instant’s 
delay, speaking very calmly, dnd looking full into 
Miss Judith’s keen, gray eyes. ‘+ My life’ is too 
empty and barren, for me, yoluntarily, to rélin- 
i quish so great a happiness, as that which I have 

found in my cousin’s friendship and affection.” 
“That is positively indecent language,” cried 











Alice slept little, that night; but when ‘she | Miss Judith. “ How can-you be-so brazen, as to 
rose in the morning, she thought ‘she ‘sa her / tall’ about any young man in that way? Your 
duty tolerably clear.’ "Miss Judith Was ‘certain | life empty, indeed. Idle, you'mean. There’s 
that shé saw hers, though she had passed almost | the Dorcas society basket been sitting two days 
as many wakeful hours’ as her niece, debating | on'the table, full of work, and not a'stitch have 
divers plans of action, and choosing between {you put into hem or seam.” 
them. At oné timé,'the idea of thwarting and} Then she discovered, that’ descending to such 
punishing old Peter Gresham, inclined ‘her j petty details, was not) in keeping with the 
strongly to shut her eyes, and leave the young } Nemesis-like grandeur she had meant to pre- 
people free to follow their own devices. She { serve, and stopped in angry confusion. 
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“TJ think you must know what I meant, aunt,” § ment of some sort, or she should die in a fit, as 
said Alice, still going on with her needlework. more than one Gresham before her had done. 

««T know what I mean, and that’s better than 3 She would take no time to think; she would 
haying to waste my time, trying to translate oe ; go to old Peter’s house; force her way into his 
absurd, novel-reading talk into English. “You 3 presence, a.d tell him what had happened. THe 
are the wickedest girl that ever lived. I have ; would turn her out of doors, perhaps. But she 
iaken care of you—I have supported you—and } did not care for that; she would not leave, until 
now you dare to turn and sting me—viper that ; he had heard her story. 
you are, Alice James, you will either promise The distance to Mr. Gresham’s house, was a 
what I bid, or leave my house.” longer walk than the spinster felt able to take. 

«Then I must leave your house, aunt Judith.” 3 She had to go to a livery stable, and incur the 

The voice was so firm’ in its calmness; the expense of a carriage, and this was gall and 
eyes, which confronted her, so resolute, that they } wormwood to her miserly soul; for the habits of 
brought Miss Judith partially back to hersenses. } economy, which had been forced upon her in 
She recognized thit she had gone too far. She ae life, had, with the lapse of years, grown 
had not dreamed that the girl, whom she had } into parsimony. 
believed a poor, spiritless thing, because she ha ud} As she was driving over the bridge, where 
hitherto been meekly submissive, would venture } Alice and Brandt had first met, she encountered 
to disregard this threat. As she neither wanted § Mrs. Gresham’s luxurious landeau, with that 
to lose Alice’s society, nor her help in the house, } lady seated therein. 
nor to relinquish her little income, she said: Miss Judith glared fixedly at the poor, little 

“T suppose you know Iam your guardian. § woman, who quite trembled under the glance; 
You can’t touch your money, till -you'are of age p but could no more look away, than a bird could 
—I won't givé'you'a penny. So, if you go, you iz the eyes of a snake. 





starve.’” “She looks paler than usual, and she has been 

“Then I must starvé,” Alice ‘answered, } erying,” thought Miss Judith, after her crazy 
bravely: eauitat had passed on. “I hope old Peter has 

She knew, indeed, of an old friend of her 3 been beating her—he will, some day—they say 
mother’s, who had lately opened a school/in the i his temper gets worse and worse. And she 
neighborhood of her former home, and she hoped } deserves anything he might do—anything.” 
to get a position as teacher there; but'this was For, if possible, the spinster was bitterer, in 
uncertain, and hence the high courage of her } her feelings, against old Peter’s wife, than she 
words. was against him; though, long before the helpless 

But Miss Judith misunderstood her. She } lady married him, Miss Judith had known there 
supposed Alice’ expécted her! marriage with } was no hope for her. “She did not allow herself 
Brandt to put her beyond the need of requiring } to believe, that she had ever loved her cousin. 
her own pittance; and’ she hastened to dispel } But she had; and the disappointment had added 
that illusion. 3 to the force with which she had hated him. 

“Tn the first place, Brandt Gresham hasn't a } The sight of Miss Judith strengthened little 
@ollar of his own,’ she began; “not a dollar— 3 Mrs. Gresham, in a project which she had been 
remember that. If he were to/marry’ you, old 3 debating, with an energy she seldom put into any 
Peter would never give him 2 shilling—he means 3 matter. The more she reflected upon Brandi’s 
him to find an heiress! You needn’t think any- 3 ayowal, the more frightened she grew. A quar- 
thing would soften Peter. He'd see you both $ rel between her boy and her husband would kill 
die in the gutter, before he would help, if Brandt : her. She could not live, if she were deprived of 
disobeyed ‘him. But’ that’s no miatter—that 3 her son’s society; and she knew Brandt's deter- 
young yillain neyer dreamed of such a thing. } mination of character so well, that she was certain 
}fe ig the most abandoned wretch that exists—he } he would disregard his father’s threats; while 
jias the vilest intentions, when he tries to make {she was equally certain, that if he married Miss 
you believe he loves you—he—” Judith’s penniless niece, old Peter would disown 

She could not finish: Alice had risen, and 3 and cast him off forever. 
gone swiftly out of the room; and Miss Judith, If she could see Alice James, and point out’ to 
immediately after, heard her mount the stairs, {her the misery she would cause, unless she at 
and lock herself in her chamber. once yoluntarily gave up Brandt: if she could 

For a few moments, the old’ maid sat shaking } show her what a wreck she would make of his 
jn wrath,-such a8 even her violent temper had } life, if she refused: then, it seemed to her, she 
seldom known, She must have action, moye-} might move the girl, unless Alice were utterly 
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and raatugioiie: Besides, if Alice ; ene a ies donot crossed the bewildered 
were influenced by the fact of Brandt’s being {chaos which served her for a mind. «How 
the heir to a great fortune, she would naturally { charming it would be, to haye a daughter-inaw 
hesitate about marrying him, if by doing so she ‘like this gentle creature,’ she said, to herself; 
caused him to lose it. In either case, Mrs. ; And shejadded, mentally, “How hard ipa poor 
Gresham hoped for success. But the thought, ; Brandt cannot he avowed his own way.” 

which deterred her, was the fear of Brandt's} ‘I had to come,” she said, aloud, in a be- 
anger, in case he found out, what she had done; } wildered fashion: “and when I saw Miss Judith, 
and how could she be sure the girl would keep } I knew I'd better do it now.” 

the secret? But Alice must be human: she} Again that blessed hope shot across Alice’s 
could not drive a poor mother to despair. Oh, | heart. Could it be, that Brandt’s mother, at 
weak and helpless as she was, Mrs. Gresham felt } least, knew and approved his choice? 

that she could succeed in softening Alice enough «JI am very glad to see you,” she said, a 
to gain this mercy. sudden shyness coming over her. ‘My cousin 

And nowy, the sight of Miss Judith nerved her. ; has told me so much about: you—he loves you so 
She might never get such an opportunity again. } dearly !” ! 

It was, perhaps, her only. chance to meet Alice} Mrs, Gresham burst into tears. 
James alone. “Oh—oh!”? she cried, wringing her hands, 

When she reached the town, she had the coach- } you mustn’t be glad. You mustn’t call him 
man leave her near the square, in which Miss } your cousin, even: Mr. Gresham won’t have it! 
Judith lived; -and, without giving herself time to } Oh, I-can’t tell it, as I wish! My dear, I’m not 
hesitate, she walked up the steps of the dwelling, | hard and cruel—and you're so pretty—and 
and pulled the bell. Brandt loves you—he told me so—and you 

Alice was coming downstairs, at the moment; / mustn’t let him—indeed, you must not—his 
and, knowing that Jemima was busy, she opened | father will disown him. And, oh, if they find 
the door herself. When she recognized Brandt’s } out I haye been here, I don’t know which will 
moiher, she stood dumb, with amazement. be the most furious—and if Miss Judith should 

The hall was so gloomy, that, at first, Mrs. } come home, she’d kill me !’* 

Gresham could not see the person who had ad-} It was all over. Alice felt that her last hope 
mitted her. So she said, in a trembling voice: ; was dead. But, no human being must. see her 

“T wish to see. Miss Alice James.” falter; and now she must comfort this poor, weak 

“Tam Alice James,” the young lady replied. } jyoman. 

“ Oh—oh—excuse me—it is so dark!” faltered? «No one shall be told of your coming, Mrs, 
Mrs. Gresham, ready to burst out crying. } Gresham,”’ she said. 

“ Will you walk this way, please,’’ said Alice, ‘You'll never tell Brandt—neyer?”’ pleaded 
closing the outer door, and opening that which } the mother, 
led into the parlor. “Never,” Alice answered. 

Mrs. Gresham followed, shivered atihe dreary ; ‘Oh, you are an angel—he said you were!’? 
aspect of the room, looked helplessly at Alice, p moaned Mrs. Gresham, still wringing her hands. 
and said: “T do think it is dreadful, that when he has found 

“Perhaps you don’t know me.” somebody he loves, who would just suit me for a 

“Oh, yes,’ Alice answered; ‘‘you are Mrs. ; daughter—for you would; I. know you would— 
Gresham.” i and now it can’t be—Peter-wouldn’t allow it!” 

«Yes—Iam Brandt's mother. I—I haye come Alice took the quivering hands im hers, and 
to see you—there is something I -want to say.”’ 3 kissed them. 

Alice, in the midst of her own trouble, could feel } ‘Don’t. be so. troubled,’? she said; ‘there is 
heartily sorry for the litle woman's embarrassed { no need,” 
distress. She could not-tell, whether her first “Oh, it would kill me, not to see Brahdt— 
wild hopes were correct; that the mother had been jand Peter would neyer let me,” sobbed Mrs. 
told their story by Brandt, and had come to offer | Gresham, ‘ And Brandt is so determined; he'll 
sympathy and affection, or whether her intention ) take his own way, ifhe can. And, oh, my dear, 
was to upbraid; but she pitied Mrs. Gresham H what would he do without money, brought up as 
all the same. Drawing forward an. easy chair, phe has been? And you are so sweet and good— 
she made her yisitor sit down, and said: Tam sure you are. I'd have loyed you so dearly 

“Tt was very good of you to come, dear madam.’’ } —hbut I musin’i—Peter won't allow it. And so, 

Her sweetness and gentleness touched Mrs, } I hope you will be generous. My dear, P’'d kneel 
Gresham; and, as she gazed'into the beautiful | to you, if it would do any good—’” 
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«Oh, stop, stop !”’ interrupted Alice, in agony. } threw herself into them, and sobbed there for a 
« Don’t be afraid that—” few seconds; while the girl found courage, amid 

‘Oh, yes, I must be afraid—unless you will ; her own anguish, to whisper words of comfort; - 
give him up,” cried Mrs. Gresham. «‘ And ifhe }to reiterate her pledge; and to promise always 
knows I came, he will not forgive it; and, if you } to think affectionately of Brandt's mother. 
don’t let him go, Peter will cast him off.’’ At last,,Mrs. Gresham got herself out of the 

“Only listen tome!’ Alice said, with a firm-} house, and Alice was alone. She went back to 
ness, which had the effect of silencing the poor } her own room, and’ locked her door. Half-an- 
woman, fora moment. ‘You haye no cause for ; hour elapsed, and so far from’ having yet been 
fear, I shall never marry Brandt, against his j able to subdue her agony, it seemed with -each 
father’s wishes. I swear it to you, by what is ‘instant’ to increase: There eame, too, the rec- 
the most sacred thing to me in the world, my } ollection of Miss Judith’s horrible insinuations, 


mother’s memory,” and this last insult about themoney. She could 
With afresh burst of sobs, Mrs. Gresham ex- { not banish them. They seemed to deseerate and 
claimed : degrade the pure, holy love, which must be torn 


«Oh, it is all settled—oh, you dear girl! Oh, } out forever from her breaking heart. 
if you will take it, I: have money enough te help She heard the bell ring. Ah! her aunt had 
you a good deal. Peter wouldn’t: care what sum } come baek. “But no! for Jemima’ was in parley 
he gave—” with some one, at the onter dopr; then Jemima’s 
She stopped, frightened by the girl’s face, } steps were heard on the stairs; and then Jemima 
choked by her own ‘sobs: For a second, Alice, } was pounding fraritically on the door of her room, 
yielding to her outraged pride, had an impulse and shouting: 
to leave the room, But the anger passed quickly. “Brandt Gresham is here, and wants to see 





The timid soul, Alice felt, had not meant to insult } you!” 

her. “No, no!’? ‘called Alice. ‘Tél him to go 
‘You must not speak of such things,’’ she said, } away.” : 

at last. In another moment, she heard Brandt, outside. 


«<T won’t—I won’t—T only meant to show that “Let me in, Alice! For God’s sake, let ane 
T liked you,” sighed Mrs. Gresham. * And you } see you a moment! !" he said. 
have promised—you'll not be persuaded ?—you'll «No, no!’ she repeated. 
not—” “But I must—you must hear !”” cried Brandé- 

«JT never break my word,” Alice interrupted. { ‘Where is Miss Judith 2” 

« And now, I think we need’say no more.” «Gone to see your. father,’ broke in’ Alice: 

She wanted her visitor to go, for she felt she ; “Ihave promised not to see you—T shall keep 
was near the end of her strength. {my word. Go to aunt Judith.”’ 

« Qh, if Miss Judith should come,” cried Mrs. ©] will,” said Brandt, and without further 
Gresham. ‘T’mustn’t stop. Oh, my dear, say { speech, he’ descended the stairs, and left the 
you don’t hate me—I’d have loved you so!” { house. 

Alice opened her arms, and the poor sultant 
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BY FANNY DRISOOLL. 





Tur. weary earth is filled with untouched work, 

Waiting for hands to do, Why do you stand and look? 
Are you no better than the butterflies, 

“Or nodding flower beside the grimmer brook? 


‘Therefore, you cannot stand silent and still; 
There is no stopping-place for one to rest; 
A soul must either retrogade, or go, 
Higher and purer into regions blest. 


‘And rest, and comfort; but the sad, old earth Js the benignant helper of the life 
Is dim with shadows, and is stirred and jarred That upward moves. You would not stand and rust, 
“With groans and wailings of the minor-birth. Useless-and cumbersome there, in the grooves? 


Work is the refuge blest of rich and poor. 
Of all uncomforted and sad of heart! 

Chis is your tower of strength thro’ all the days: 
‘ake it, and hold it sacred as lost art. 


For every one there is some work to do, 
_ With brain, or hand, or lip; something to earn; 
Some niche to fill; some helpless life to ease; 


H 

: 
‘All souls love sunshine, and th scented air, One or the other-you must choose; and work 
Some things make straight, and much of lore to Iearn. 
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BY AGNES JAMES: 





Ir is high noon of an August day at Lacy } 
Manor. Sir John Lacy, the owner of that fine, 
old moated Hall, is in the library, reading, But 
out on the lawn, on the other side of the moat, 
his four sons are lounging on the grass, with 
their younger sister Vera, looking on. 

Lacy Hall is the pride of three counties. It 
is one of the few moated houses left in England. 
A stone bridge, in its front, and a causeway, 
connect it with the mainland; where is a grassy 
lawn of some twenty acres, ending in a park of 
several hundred, full of superb, old trees. Fred, 
the eldest, who has come of age, is reading: so, 
too, is Philip, the second gon; while the two 
youngest, Jack and Reggie, lads of sixteen and 
fouriecn, roll and scufile on the grass, “mixed 
up” in s romp with half-a-dozen dogs. 

“One of ypu fellows go in, and-get me the 
second yolume of ‘Pendennis,’ won't you?” 
Philip remarks, closing his book, lazily. 

“There's Vera. ell her to bring it,” suggests 
Jack. 

Vera darts over the balustraded causeway, and 
soon reappears, bringing the book. 

“ Boys,” she says, addressing Jack and Reggie, 
“make the most of to-day.. We'll all have to be} 
on good behayior, to-morrow. Katharine will 
bring down so many fine people.’ 

“I don't mind Katharine so much,” Reggic 
grumbles. ‘But it’s aunt Alice, and all those 
other people. And some of them are going to 
stay six weeks, too. It’s beastly !” 





said you shouldn't go again, ‘It was highly 
improper for a child’ to attract so much atten- 
tion.’ Cathcart made her change horses with 
him, Phil; and she rode that black hunter of his, 
Everybody knew the horse, and people opened 
their eyes, to see a lady riding him.” 

“ Iurrah for Queen Vera!’ shouts Jack. 

“But that was my only appearance in public,” 
Vera says, laughing. ‘After that, I didn't go 
anywhere, except, that Fred took me to see ‘the 
sights’—the Tower, and St. Paul’s, and the 
Museum, and—oh, everywhere—but never where 
anyone was.’? 

‘There were crowds of people, at the Academy, 
the day I took you there. Some fellows asked 
me, afterwards, who the little girl in gmy, I had 
with me, was,” 

“Did you tell them?” asks Vera, hurriedly; 
an unaccountable blush dyeing her cheeks. 

“Of course, And I told them you were ‘not 
out,’ and were going home the next day.” « 

Vera looks at him, anxiously; but his face is 
perfectly serene and graye. There is no sus- 
picion of a laugh in his kindly blue eyes. 

‘He doesn’t know; ’'m sure! ‘The man must 
have been a stranger to Fred, too!’ she. thinks, 

The boys chatter on about something else, and 
Vera sits there, her cheeks (still crimson, think- 
ing over that morning at the Academy, when 
“something” had happened, which she has 
neyer told to anyone. 

She remembered that. she had dropped Fred’s 


“You won't be ‘Queen Vera’ any more,” says } arm, as they stood before a certain picture, and 
Jack, ‘when ‘Miss Lacy’ comes, You'll have } had stepped forward to examine it more closely. 
to play ‘second fiddle’ now; and Katharine will } It was a shady dell, in an English park. Noble 


have everything as she pleases.’” 
“Very well. I'm sure it is a great deal of 
trouble to keep house. I am very tired of it.” 
“What did the London ladies think of you, 
by-the-bye, wlien you'went up to town, last year, 
Vera?” Philip asks, teasingly. “*Did they take 
you for a ‘wild Irish girl,’ or a bush-woman?” 
“They didn’t think anything of me. I wasn’t 
‘out.’ Twas only a ‘litile girl,’ and nobody saw 
ae) ; 
“Except when Lady Mary Vicars lent you her i 
horse and habit, and you rode with Cathcart and 3 


i 





oak and elm trees stood “ knee-deep in fern,” and 
a doe and fawn were crouched in the cool, green 
shade,a single ray of sunlight penetrating the 
leafy covert, and falling upon the tender, pretty 
head of the fawn. 

She had stood, for a long time, gazing at the 
lovely, peaceful seéne; and had then stepped back, 
elasping her hands on her brother’s arm again. 

“Oh, Fred!” she had exclaimed, impulsively; 
“it is so like home, it makes me want to ery.’? 

There had come no answer to this childish 
remark, and when she looked up in astonishment 


me, in the Park,” Fred exclaims. « By Jove! } it was not Fred, but a stranger, who stood there, 
You made all the girls as mad as hatters, riding } looking down at her, with eyes that were brim- 


so much better than any of them; and aunt Alice } ming oyer with laughter. 
(860) : 
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Surprise and shame’ took. away Vera's senses, “So I think, Miss Vera; but, it’s easier to 
for 2 moment. ‘Then she snatched, away her } please you, than Miss Katharine.” 
hands, gasped out the words ‘Oh! I thought it “That is because Katharine knows so much 
ywas my brother,” and darted away, while the } better than I do,” Vera says, with a laugh. 
stranger was partifg his lips to;speak.. What} But the worry and bustle of preparation are 
would haye become of Vera; if she had not run } over, and Miss Lacy and her guests have actually 
against Fred, the next moment, who can say? | arrived... Vera is dressing for dinner, after the 

“Oh, Fred! Let's. gohome!’? she exclaimed, } rather trying ordeal of the arrival is over, when 
breathlessly, clasping his arm with both hands. } she hears a light tap at the door, which im- 

«What! Tired already? Just come over here; { mediately opens, and ‘May I come in?” is 
and look at this picture. | There's a horse, just } followed by a little rush, and she finds herslf 
like old Boninbelle,” Fred replied, and Vern !  tumultuously hugged and kissed, by her friend, 
yielded, and went with him. But, on the other i Lady Mary Viears. 
side of the room, she started and clung closer to} ‘* You dear little thing! I, didn’t kiss you, 
Fred, for there was the terrible “unknown,” | hate enough, downstairs, and I wanted to talk to 
looking at her, watching her, with those dark { you, so I got one of the maids to bring me here. 
eyes, that had laughed down upon her alittle while }T'm dressed, you see. . I made Adams hurry, 
ago, Really, it was dreadful, the way they en- ; because I had so much to say/to/you. How 
countered “that horrid man,” at every turn. At have grown! You couldn’t wear my 
Andishe could not, of course, tell Fred about it. } riding-habit, now.” 

Once, after that dreadful morning, Vera had} «Tm. so glad you came!’ Vera cries, I 
seen the “unknown.’’. She caught a glimpse of } want you to tell me all about those people, Are 
him, in the park, the day of her ride. She knew ; ; they nice and pleasant?’ 
him, instantly, . There was no mistaking that | “Great. bores—some of them,’ Lady Mary 
dark, handsome face, the long, full moustache, } replies; with aishrug of the shoulders. ‘Your 
the tall, soldierly figure, the general air of self- } aunt made up the party, Iihink.. The Etheredges, 
possession and’command. For one second, their ; you know, are enormously—horribly, rich. The 
eyes met, as she walked the black hunter slowly ; sister is a beauty, too, isn’t she? But no more 
past the park railing, where the ‘‘unknown’’ } life than a wax figure. However, I rather think 
was standing. A. look of recognition came into ; { Mrs. Forrester destines her for your brother, 
his face. Vera half feared’ he was going to bow } } Brederick. Mr. Forrester is awfully in loye with 
to her; but he did not. Tle did not even smile, } Kate. So is Lord Linton—” 




















but just looked at her gravely and keenly. «What, that old man?” Vera cries, indig- 
How hateful it was, in. ‘‘that horrid man,” to } nantly. 
dare to recognize her, as she saw he did! From}. « Hush, my dear,” laughs Lady Mary. ‘He 


that day to this, Vera has never thought of that }is very well preserved. He isn’t really over 
unlucky occurrence without a strange mingling ; sixty either. And Linton Park is,a magnificent 
of emotions; violent shame at her stupid blunder; ; place. But let me whisper a secret—that is, if 
an unreasonable hatred of the “‘unknown;’? an { Kate has not written it to you. The true ‘hero 
occasional wonder as to who he was, and what | of romance’ has/not, yet. appeared on the scene. 
he really thought of her; and, above all, an ir- i | Sir Louis Trezevant is coming. He and Major 
yesistible inclination to laugh at the absurdity of | Cathcart will be here, this eyening—” 


the whole thing. «Oh, is Major Cathcart coming? Iam very 
The next day after that scene on the lawn, Miss } glad.”’ 
Lacy came home. There had been a great up- “Do you know him? Oh! I remember—it 


turning and refurnishing, going on in the house, | was his black hunter you rode, that day. Yes, 
for weeks before her arrival. Sir John had given | poor-man! He is still singeing his wings at 
his daughter carte blanche, and Miss Lacy, ac- ; Katharine’s lamp of beauty. But Sir Louis— 
cordingly, had sent down loads of pretty things, } really, Vera, he is charming. |Last year, he was 
so that Vera and the old housekeeper hardly { only a poor captain, roasting in India. Now he 
knew how to dispose of them. Sis a baronet, with a large fortune. He isn’t 
“And,” grumbles: Mrs: Rowland, ‘ whichever ; spoiled either, though heaven knows he’s had 
way we does it, it’s sure to be Wrong Hoss Miss } flattery enough.” . 
Katharine have allers ideas of her own.’ ; The little woman paused for breath: then 
“T know,” Vera says, patiently. ‘But we § went on. 
must do the best wecan. Iamsurethe rooms all} ‘‘ Well, as for the other gentlemen—Sir Harry 
look very pretty.” ; Brooke and Mr. Trowbridge—I think Mrs. 
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Forrester asked ‘them just for propriety’s sake. } appears, as if by magié. | The maid brings a box 


It would have been hardly decordus, 
whole company of males to be composed of Kate’s 
adorers. So she asked Sir Harry, who hasn't 


an idéa beyond a horse, and will tiot be a formid- ; Mary vehemently declares. 


ald rival of your brother’s, with Miss Etheredge. 
And Mr. Trowbridge, who sings divinely, and is 
quite the fashion.” 

«And why did she ask yon?’ Vera questions, 
laughingly, with her arms around Lady Mary’s 
‘waist. 

“Oh; 
replies, coolly. ‘Iam not pretty—at least, not 
very, and I’ haven’t's ‘sixpence in the world, 
except what grandmamma gives me; but, fortu- 
nately, T please the popular taste, and so. it’s 
quite the’ correct thing to-ask me.” 

“You ridiculous girl!” Vera exclaims, giving 
her 4 loving, little shake. Katharine wanted 
you, because she likes you. . But now tell me 
something more about Sir Louis Trezevant. Does 
Kate like him?” 

“How dol know? Weis the best parti of the 
season,yind Kate is the beauty. He certainly 
admires her. Yes, my dear, I think Sir Louis is 
to be your brother-in-law.” 

Tap! tap! at the door, and» Kate comes 
sweeping in, in a dress of pale-blue silk, and 
creamy lace. 

“ What, not dressed |” elie eries to Vera. 

“Oh, Katharine! How lovely! Lady Mary, 


for the { 
| fingers, she soon produces an exquisite effect. 


IT am the fashion too,” Lady Mary } 
| half-an-hour after yours, and came across the 


} country from Foxton,” Vera says. 





of ribbons and flowers. With her nimble French 
“You look like a little angel, child,” i Lady 
“Rosine, you are a 
Let us run down-stairs, or 


witch! Come, Vera! 


§ we awill be late.” 


Atthe drawing-room door, Lady Mary suddenly 
stops, in surprise. “Why, there are Major 
Cathcart and Sir Louis!’?s she exclaims. ‘TI 
wonder how they got here.” 

“They must have taken the train, that left 


Then she advances towards the group; of which 
Katharine is’ the centre, and greets Major 
Cathcart with a smile. ‘Tam yery glad to see 
you,” she is saying cordially, when Katharine 
touches her. 

“Sir Louis Trezevant, Vera,” says her sister. 
«This is my sister, Vera, Sir Louis.” 

Vera looks up. Looks up, in consternation, for 
she sees the same keen, dark eyes, that had 
laughed down upon her, that “dreadful day,” 
at the Academy. It takes Vera’s breath away 
for a moment: Then she is reassured, by the 
utter want of recognition, on the gentleman’s 
face. He apparently does not) remember her— 
has probably forgotten all about that little scene. 

Tt is uncomfortable enough, however, to deepen 
her color, and make her acknowledgement of the 


isn’t she lovely?” Vera exclaims, eestatically, } gentleman’s bow and ‘smile, a very stately one, 


‘with’ clasped’ hands. Lady Mary nods an 
emphatic confirmation; for Kate really is beau- 


tiful, with a perfect, rounded, but slender figure. } 
She looks taller than she is, from the uptight, } Lois and Katharine, who are near her, 
Her fuce is’ delicate oval, of } has nevér seen Katharine so animated, so lovely. 
She is.a blonde, with cheeks } And Sir Louis, 


stately carriage. 
the purest type. 





Then she turns back to Major Catheart. But all 
through her conversation with him, Vera’s 
glances wander, now and then, towards Sir 
She 


she thinks, gazes down. upon 


‘and lips’ of sweetest red, eyes blue'as heaven, and } that lovely face, with most admiring eyes. 


@ quantity of fair hair, piled high on her head, 
and’ clustering in enchanting little rings, around 
her white forehead. Kate smiles, graciously, at 
Vera’s admirition ; and then proceeds to inspect 
her sister’s toilet; and open her wardrobes: 
**Have you nothing less Quakerish than that 
gray silk, Vera?” she says. 


is the most presentable. Isn’t it ‘a mercy, } 








“No, I see that | very well; 


Vera is not altogether inexperienced in “love 
affairs.” A little smile dimples her cheek, as her 
eyes come back, from one of those stolen glances 
at Sir Louis’ dark, handsome face. 

«Yes, he will be my brother-in-law, of course,” 
she is thinking, ‘and, after all, I shall like him, 
and then, some day, I will remind 
him of that morning, at the Academy, and swe 


Mary, that I brought her down ever so many } will laugh at it together.” 


dresses, partly made? Rosine and Harriet must 
finish them at once. Where is Harriet ?” 


It is three weeks ‘since Miss Lacy came home 
with her guests. There have been gayeties in- 


“The housemaids were so busy, Ilet her go to { numerable, at Lacy Hull, and in its hospitable 


help them,” Vera says, apologetically. 


neighborhuod;' but, to-day, there is nothing 


“Ah! Rosine shall come and dress’ you, then, special in prospect. 


_ and you must have some pink roses and ribbons, 
to brighten that absurd dress. Another day, do 
not let Harriet go.” 


Katharine sweeps out again, and — Rositie { 


} drawing lesson, Miss Vera,’’ 


“So, we will have a long, auiet time, for our 
Sir Louis is saying, 
as they stroll together, across the lawn. 

It has somehow happened that these two have 
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heen a great deal together. ‘Sir’Louis, who is{ “ Of course, I was not likely to forget my stupid 
quite an artist, is mtich interested’ in Vera's | blunder,” she says. ‘I took you for my 
drawing, and ‘almost’ every day they have gone | brother.” 
“sketching” together, “Itis very kind of him,” “Forgive me, Miss Vera,” Sir Louis says, 
Vera thinks, “and so nice of him not to mo-j contritely. “Ididn’t mean to speak of it. Tsay, 
Mopdlize Kate, as he might do, | Aud, of coursé, | that day, in the park, that the recollection an- 
if lie is not with her, he likes’ to be with me, } noyed you, and T ought never to have referred to 
because he can talk about lier.”? ‘it. But, indeed, the temptation, just now, was 

“Where khall we go, to-day ?” Sir Lonis askes. | too strong.” 

“T want to draw some ferns, and T will take There is still a thrill of laughter in his voice, 
you to a'place whete’they grow so Weautifully,” | and Vera goes on drawing with silent dignity. 
Vera replies. So ‘they’ wander on through the} Then Sir Louis raises himself ‘from his careless 
park, and pause, at lust, where the shade is | posture, and stands before her, penitently. 
deepest, ind only now and then’a stray sunbeam { “Miss Vera! You are tiot really offended 
steals through the green leaves. A little spring) with ine for—for remembering—ire you?” 
bubbles up from the ground, and runs sparkling} He asks this so anxiously, that Vera looks at 
away, through emerald grass and moss. “Delicate ‘him, quickly. He really looks 80 miserable, 
fronds of fern lean 6ver'the spritig, to mirror) that hér dignity gives way, and she bursts into 
themselves in its depths. The great oak and¢hn | a peal of laughter. Sir Louis, with a look of 
trees around, are “knee-deep in ferns.” ; great relief, drops on his’ knees beside hier, and 

“here!  Tsn’t it lovely here?” Vera asks. { holds out his hand. 

“Lovely, lonesome, cool and green,” Sir Louis “You do forgive me, then?” he cries. ‘You 
says, smiling, and standing ‘still, for a moment, * will shake hands with me, and Tet us be friends?” 
to udmire the gcene. “Then he arranges Vera’s} Vera gives him her hand, still Iaughing. 
easel and Chait; “aid, as she takes her seat, he ‘Tt’ was'too absurd !’* she says. “Yes, I for- 
‘throws himself upon the grass beside her. ; give you. But—but what for?” 

“J think Tshall take that clump, just in front ; “For daring to remeniber you !” Sir Louis half 
of that gray rock. See! there is a delicate little ; whispers, with his dark eyes looking straight into 
vine climbering over the rock, with some scarlet ‘Hers. Then he suddenly raises her hand to his 
berries on it. Twill’ make'a sketch of it, and } lips, and kisses it, before she can draw it away. 
some day I will paint it in water-colors. Would} It is nothing, of course—that is, it means 














it be pretty?’ So spenks Vera. nothing; ‘and ’he is Kathatine’s lover—but Vera 
“Very !"” Sir Louis says, a little absently. is a little startled. “Because, if he were not so 
Vera glances down at’ him, ‘and smilés mis-} certainly Katharine’s lover, she might almost 
‘chieyously. think he was making love to her. Instantly, she 


“Te isn’t looking at it! He doesn’t know ; is provoked with herself, for being so silly. 
what Iam talking about. He is thinking of} “There,” she fays, lightly, drawing away her 
Kate,” she says, to herself, and goes on siléntly { hand, quickly. ‘*Queen Vera’ forgives ‘yott. 
with her drawing. But, I hope’ you wére not so treacherous as to 

Sho raises lier head; nt last. Sir Lottis’ eyes are } tell any one—Fred, for instance—about my mis- 
fixed upon her face. Tn too great haste to notice | take ?” i 
this, she exclaims, “Look, Sir Louis! Do you think *« THdeed, I was not,” Sir Louis says, enrnestly. 
Tam getting it right? “See how lovely those fern} “No. I had been Watching “yoti, enjoying 
shadows are, and that slanting sunbeam !” your enjoyment of that picture, for some time. 

Sir Louis looks at her sketch, arid then at the } You must forgive that, too, please,’’ he says, with 
original. jim quick gldnee at her fee. “And P saw that 

“That Tay of sunlight is most effective,” he } your dismay, when you looked up’ at mie, was 
says. “You are getting it, adimirably. I re- genuine. Then, afterwards, of course, I siiw you 
member something just like it, in a picttire at } with Fred—I’ve known ‘him, for years—and 
thé Academy, Inst’ year. This cool, green spot > knew you were his sister. In fact, he told me 
yesembles that picture. There were a doe and } that afterwards, and reduced me to despair, by 
a fawn, crouched down amidst the fern. Ah, adding that you were not ‘out,’ and would go 
you remember, too !”” back into the country in'a couple of diys.”” 

It ig intolerable, the triumphant mischief, in} Vera laughs merrily, as’ she listens. 
his Thughing voice and eyes. Vera knows she is i «However, I was only in town for a few days, 
blusliing scarlet, but she manages to speak, with myself,” he adds. “*T had just came home from 
dignity—with freezing dignity, in fact. } India, and was going dowi to Trezevant.” 
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«Then you did not meet Katharine, last sea- j stances, but doubly dangerous, when that yonng 





son ?’’ Vera asks. 

“Your sister? No! When I first heard of 
Miss Lacy, in town, this season, I imagined it 
might be my little friend of the Academy. So I 
was rather anxious to see her,”’ 

‘*How disappointed . you must have been, 
when you did see her,” Vera says, with a sidelong, 
laughing glance of her blue eyes, from under 
their dark lashes. 

Sir Louis smiles. ‘Of course,’ he says, 
quietly. ‘*But I was consoled, when I found, 
that, if 1 would be a very good boy, she would 
Jet me come down here—where I could see— 
you. And,’’ he resumes, after 2 moment’s pause, 
“she really looks very like you, and so it was a 
great pleasure—” 

‘*Katharine—like me!” Vera cries, in great 
astonishment. 

‘Certainly,’ Sir Louis says. He is lying om 
the grass again, and looking tranquilly into 
Vera’s face. He goes on coolly, gazing at her 
face, as if it were a picture he was analyzing. 
«Your eyes are darker—your brows and lashes 
much darker, and your hair golden-brown, instead 
ot ‘blonde.’ Then yournose—”’ 

“Oh, I know my nose turns up,”’ Vera says. 

“It is only tip-tilted, like the petal of a 
flower,’ Sir Louis says, laughing. ‘And your 
sister's is straight—pure Grecian. However, it 
it is my private opinion, that she would give you 
that, and something to boot, if you would let her 
haye those dimples that come and go, like—” 

“How can you be so absurd, Sir Louis?’ 
Vera. exclaims, laughing and coloring. 

“For the rest, you are yery like her—in 
appearance. When you have grown another 
inch—” 

“I don’t expect to grow any more. I am 
eighteen now—only a year younger than Katha- 


} man is Katharine’s lover. 

| When Vera looks at her watch, she starts with 

; horror. It is after one o'clock. 

} There is a hurried gathering up of effects, and 
a rapid retreat to the house, where luncheon is in 

} progress, and everybody. talking gaily—eyery- 

; body, except Mary.and Fred, who are absent. 

“ Vera,”’ says aunt Alice, “I want you in my 
room, after luncheon.”’ 

Vera knows that peculiar, terse sound, in aunt 
Alice's voice. She is. very much put out with 
some one, and Vera sees she is to be the scape- 
goat. She follows, very meekly, to Mrs. Forres- 
3 ter’s chamber. 

“May I ask where you haye been, all the 
morning ?’’ is aunt Alice’s first awful inquiry. 
“Only sketching, in the park,” answers Vera, 
< very meekly, 
“With Sir Lonis Trezeyant,’ Mrs. Forrester 
; Says, tragically, as she “fixes her with her glit- 
tering eye.” Then she goes on, seyercly. 
«Haye you no sense of propriety, at all? ‘To 
spend the whole morning—alone—with a man, 
whom you haye every reason to belieye, is—is— 
as good as engaged to your sister. What, can 

Katharine think, but that, you are trying to—” 

“Stop, aunt Alice!” Vera cries, desperately. 

“You know I never meant—I—I will not speak 

to him again, if you will not say such dreadful 

things.”’ - 
«Nonsense, child! 


You can’t stay in the 
house with him, and not speak to him. But this 
must not happen again.” 

“Tt shall not,’ Vera says, with scarlet cheeks, 


“There! ‘That is all. You may go,” says 
aunt Alice, and waves Vera away, and says to 
herself, as the door closes: « After all, if he is 
not ‘as good as engaged’ to Katharine, 1am sure 


vine.” Vera says this a little indignantly. he willbe. It is allthe same. I am hot going 
“J am glad you do not mean to grow any { to;haye all my plans upset by that little chit. 
more. You are just the right height—‘just as {It is bad enough, that Frederick, instead of devo- 
high as my heart,’” Sir Louis says, with perfect ‘ ting himself to Georgina Etheredge, is idiing 
coolness. { about, and riding oyer the country, with that 
Vera begins to be a little provoked. It is too} madcap, Mary Vicars, and leaving Sir Harry 
bad, in Kate's loyer, to be talking such nonsense } Brooke a clear field. But my plans for Katharine 
to her. So she does not answer this speech: but } shall not be interfered with.” 
goes quietly on with her drawing. | Presently, } Another fortnight has passed. Lord Linton 
she asks Sir Louis, ‘if he had brought Owen ; and Major Cathcart have departed ; the nobleman, 
Meredith with him.’- _Itseems he had. Surely, it { gracious and complimentary, to the end; Major 


is a little bit dangerous, oh, my dear Vera, to sit in i Cathcart rather grave and silent. There haye 
} been no more “‘ drawing-lessons”’ for Vera. She 


that ‘lovely, Ionesome’’ spot, pretending to 
draw, while a young man, with expressive, dark } has managed to evade every attempt of Sir Louis, 
eyes, and an equally expressive voice, lies at! even to speak to her alone. She cannot disguise 
your feet, and reads ‘*The Goodnight in the} from herself, the fact that he has attempted 
Porch!” A little dangerous, under any cireum-} many times to bring about a {é/e-c-téte, and has 


and downcast eyes. 
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nan An 
looked astonished, reproachful, and finally hurt} night, Mr. Etheredge, having blundered through 
and indignant, at her refusals to walk, ride, Be} a declaration, was gracefully declined. And he 
drive with him. Of course, she always has good } and Georgina are going away this afternoon—and 
“excuses.” But Sir Louis does not seem to} Sir Harry Brooke with them, So Kute has lost, 
believe in them. two brilliant opportunities, and, after all, seems 

“Who is going to ride, this morning?” Fred } not sure of the third; and Fred has ‘‘thrown 
asks, one day, at breakfast. away’ his chances for Georgina’ Etheredge, anc 

“You will, Miss Vera, will you not?” asks } is devoting himself to Mary Vicars, in the most 
Sir Louis, in a low tone, of his neighbor. absurd way. Poor aunt Alice! No wonder she 

«J—don’t know,”’ she answered, hesitatingly. | is in a bad humor. 

“Somebody must write those tiresome notes, The Abbey picnic has come and gone. To- 
about thé expedition, to the Abbey, and sce Mrs. } night, there is a dance at Lacy Hall. | ‘The lower 
Wilson, who is coming here to arrange about it,” } rooms are brilliantly lit up, and throw long 
remarks Katharine, reflections in the water of the moat; while the 

«Let me do that,’ Vera says; and Vera can } moon, just rising in the east, adds to the beanty 
do that,’”’ aunt Alice declares, at once: of the scene. But, somehow, Vera does not 

Sir Louis says, in a still lower tone. enjoy it. She steals out, all alone, to the cause- 

“1 believe you offered, because you do not} way, that joins the mansion to the lawn, and 
wish to ride with me. You are very unkind.” } stands, leaning over the balustrade, and looking 

“Tt is you who are—unjust,”’ Vera answers,} down into the moat. Behind her, the trees of 
in the same undertone. How much she would § the park loom up, black and shadowy, but with 
give, if she could only explain to him. If} gleams-of light, here and there, between the 
Katharine were only positively engaged to him, } grand old trunks. Everybody, within, is so en- 
everything would be easy and natural again. { grossed, that she is as solitary as if»she: had 
Now, she dare not raise her eyes, to meet the § been in the depths ofa forest, Suddenly, a foot- 
angry pain in his look, or the glare of aunt} step comes near. 

Alice, which she knows is fastened upon her, « You can't escape me now, unless you tell me 
just because of this undertone. Fortunately, } plainly, that you don’t like me,” says @ voice, 
aunt Alice can hear nothing, beenuse of an ani-} the voice of Sir Louis Trezeyant, who stands by 
mated political discussion, at the other end of the { Vera, and looks’ down into her face. Vera 
table, between Sir John Lacy and Mr. Trowbridge. } glances up, hesitates an instant, and seeing no 
Poor Vera! Everybody seems against her, and } way out of the dilemma, suiiles and says, play- 
she would like to run away and cry. Just then, } fully: ‘*Of course, I shall not be so rude.” 

comes Lady Mary’s voice across the table. Does that mean that you do like me?” 

“Vera is always asking to do the odd jobs, Vera laughs, and tries to answer lightly. 
that no one else wants todo. She seems a sort “Don’t you know, thatin talking to woman,” 
of social ‘second fiddle,’ ” says her friend. she says, “ you must find out what she meats, in 

“ Audacious little wretch !’" thinks Mrs, For-} spite of what she says?” 
rester, and tries to transfix Lady Mary, with an «What, even you, ‘Vera?’ (* Vera’ means 
angry dart from her eyes. : ‘true’ doesn’t it?) No, no! You could not say 

But Lady Mary’s hazel eyes laugh back at her, { one thing, and mesn another?” Sir Louis says 
and then Reginald chimes in. this, a subtle flattery in his voice, and in the 

“Vera always did loveto play ‘second fiddle.’ ” } dark eyes that rest on her face. 

What else he may have remarked, was cut short, “But you must not trust me too far,’’ Vera 
by Katharine’s smiling, but very decided inter-; replies, shaking her head, smilingly. 
ruption, that stops further discussion. Sir Louis does not answer. Vera’s heart 

“Vera,” she says, “is probably tired of being ; begins to beat faster. She feels that silence is 
the subject of personal remarks, Reggie.’’ more dangerous than words, sometimes. She 

After all, it is Kate who rides away with Sir} wishes he would not look at her so. Yet she 
Louis, while Vera writes tiresome notes, and} is well worth looking at. She has neyer 
entertains Mrs. Wilson, helps her father with {looked prettier than she does now, in her soft, 
his letters, and bears the brunt of aunt Alice’s ill | clear, white dress, and pale-pink ribbons. Her 
humor. And aunt Alice is very much out of} cheeks are softly flushed, 
temper. In the first place, though Sir Louis has Sir Louis speaks at last. It is only to repeat, 











been so constantly in Kate’s society, duriug these { softly, those two pretty lines of Montgomery's: + 


five weeks, he has not yet “spoken,’”?. And Kate “Tp the clear heaven of her.delightfu)-eyes, 
has refused Lord Linton long ago. And, last An angel guard of loves aud graces lies.” 
Vou, LXXX.—25. 
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Vera’s patience is at an end. 
shall not look in her eyes, and quoie pociry in 
that way. She turns on Sir Louis. 

“T wish,’’ she exclaims, vehemently, ‘that you 
would not say such thingstome. Jdon’tlike it!” 

Sir Louis looks at her, silently, for a moment; 
and his dark check flushes. Then he breaks out, 
passionately, ‘I beg your pardon. I have been 
very stupid—very long in finding out your dis- 
likes. But—I love you so dearly that I was 
blind.” 

Vera confronts him with glowing cheeks, and 
blazing eyes. ‘Oh, how dare you say that to 
me?” she cries. ‘‘How dare you be so treach- 
erous to my sister?” 

“Your sister?’ exclaims Sir Louis, in intense } 
astonishment. ‘ What—on—earth—has Miss } 
Lacy to do with it?” 

Then a sudden light bursts on him. 

“‘ Vera!” he says, eagerly.‘ What have you, 
been thinking of me? 
for your sister—except that she is your sister? 
Why, child, I have loyed you—no one but you— 
ever since that moment, when you clasped your 
dear hands on my arm, and I looked down at 
your face, that day in the Academy.” 

Vera draws a long breath. He goes on. 

«All-my attentions to her, were just so many 
stops to you. Yes, it was stupid of me, never to 
think that I might be misunderstood. But, now 
that you know that it is you I love, what have 
you to-say to me, Vera?’ 

But, it appears that Vera has nothing to say! 
Sir Louis takes her hand—both hands—and looks 
gravely into her faec. 

“Vera, don’t you loye me?”’ he says, softly. 

There is no answer, but a fleeting glimpse of 
her blue eyes: there is dew upon the long, dark 
Jashes; and a still deeper crimson on her check. 




















‘* Kate's lover,” } 


THE CHELDREN’S BREAD. 








But, he knows that Vera loves him! And not 
till his arms are around her, and he has drawn 
her close to his heart, does Vera know the 
meaning of the dull pain, that has filled her 
heart, during these two weary weeks of eee 
ment from him. 

Later, after all the guests have gone, Vera is 
kneeling on her chamber-floor, her arms around 
her sister’s. 

“Oh, dear Kate,” she cries, “I—I hope you 
are not angry with me. I did not know, till 
this evening.” Her face is hidden in Katha- 
rine’s lap, as she sobs this out. Vera has 
not dared to look up, as she tells her story. 

Suddenly, she feels that’ Kate is bending over 
her, raising her flushed face, and kissing her. 

* Little goose,” murmurs the older sister, with 
alight laugh, “I am surprised; but I am very 
glad. Sir Louis is just the one for you.’’ 

Tn Vera’s room, Lady Mary meets her, smiling, 


Did you suppose I cared } mischievously. 


“You needn’t tell me! 
she says. 


I have guessed. it,” 


“* Ah, swoot it isto lose our hearts, 
When those we love have found them! 
Oh, what a pretty blush, my dear! | So, it is 
you, and not Kate, after all. Well, mark my 
words, Kate will marry Major Cathcart, yet—for 
she really loyes him. Where have been ell your 
eyes, dear?” 

Oh, do you think so?’ cries Vera, joyfully. 
“And—and you? Who will you marry ¢”” 

Vera utters ihe last words, wistfully, and her 
eyes are wonderfully like Fred’s. Lady Mary— 
blushes actually ! 

Yet, she tosses her head, and Jaughs,,as she 
answers. <I,my dear? Nobody, of course. Do 
you think I haye any talent, for playing ‘Srconp 
Fipprz?’”? 





THE CHILDREN’S BREAD 
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WOLLASTON, 





A HEATHEN woman came, with throbbing breast, 
And knelt at Jesus’ feet, with troubled mien, 
Beseeching’ Him to give her daughter rest, 
And/cast a spirit ont that was finclean; 
But He, apparently rebulking, said: 
“Tt is not meet to take the children’s bread 


And cast it to the dogs.” ‘Then, with the sweet 
Tnmility of fuith, she answered back 
‘The seeming taunt, “ And yet the dogs may eat 
‘The crumbs that fall from those who have the bread.” 
He marvelled—for (Oh, bitter shame to tell!) 
He had not found such faith in Israel. 


| 
| 
| 


And as she prayed, 60 was hor wish fulfilled; 
Her faith was great, mid greater her reward; 
‘The healing power went forth from the All-skilled; 
Tho heathen forrnd acceptanco with her Lord; 
And, she who came His succor to implore, 
Not for herself, herself was blessed the more. 


"Thow Giver of all good, Thy children now 
Crave not, like her of old, the smallest crumb; 
They eyen scorn the bread, and maryel how 
They lie like dogs before Thee—dogs and dumb. 
Oh, make ns hunger, that we may be fed. 
Cast not to thankless dogs the children’s bread. 


HOW WE TOOK IN SUMMER BOARDERS. 





BY ‘{JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFR.’’ 





Last summer, as the days grew hot, Josiah {yur mind.” And says I, firmly: ‘Yur mind 


grew feerfully cross. 


And his worst spells { hain’t strong enough to carry it. You must and 


wwould come on to him, as he would come home { shall let yur pardner help you!” 


from Jonesville. 

You see, an old friend of his’n, Jake Manda- 
good by name, wus a-takin’ ingboarders, and 
makin’ money by ’em. And I s’pose, from what 
I learned afterwards, that he kep’ a-throwin’ 
them boarders into Josiah’s face, and sayin’ if it 
wuzn’t for his wife, he could make jest as much 
money. Jake Mandagood had heerd me talk on 
the subject time and agin. For my feelin’s about 
summer boarders, and takin’ of ’em in, had 
always been cast-iron. J wouldn't take’em in, 1 
had allers said. 

Josiah, like other pardners of his sect, is very 
fond of hayin’ things as he wants*em; and he 
is also fond of makin’ money; and I s’pose that 
wus what made him so feerfully cross to me. 


But I wus skairt most to death, seein’ him come} 


home lookin’ so manger, and crosser than any 
bear out of 2 circus. 

Thinks I to myself: ‘‘ Mebby, he is a-enjoyin’ 
poor health.” And then thinks I: ‘* Mebby he 
is a-backslidin’, or mebby he is backslid.”” 

And one day, I says to him, says I: 





Seein’ I was immovably sot onto the de- 
termination to make him tell, he up and told 
me all about it. 

Says he: ‘Summer boarders is what ails me; 
I want to take ’em in.” 

And then he went on to tell how awfully he 
wus a-hankerin’ after’em. Now, he knew, piles 
and piles of money wus to be made by it—and 
what awful pretty business it wus, too. Nothin’ 
but fun, to take ‘em in! Anybody could take 
sights and sights of comfort with’em. He said 
Mandagood said so. And, it wus so dredful 
profitable, too. And he up and told me that Man- 
dagood wus a-twittin’ him, all the time, that, if 
it wuzn’t for me, he could make jest as much 
money as he chose. 

Mandagood knew well how I felt on the subject. 
He knew well I wus principled aginst it, and 
sot. I don’t like Mandagood. THe misuses his 
wife, in the wurst way. Works her down almost 
to skin and bone. They don’t live happy to- 
gether at all. THe is always envious of anybody 
{ that liyes pleasant and agreeable with their pard- 


«Josiah Allen, what is the matter with you { ners, and loves to break it up. And I shall 
You don’t act like the same man you did, several } } always believe that it wus one great reason why 
weeks ago. I am goin’ to steep you up some { he twitted Josiah so. And, for Mandagood to keep 


catnip, and thorough-wort, and see if that won Gr 


make you feel hetter ; and some boneset.” 
“J don’t want none of your boneset and cat- 


nip,” says he, impatient-like. 


at him all the time, and throw them dozen boarders 
in his face, it hain’t no wonder to me that Josiah 
felt hurt. 

Josiah went on, from half to three-quarters of 


“Wal, then,” says I, in still more anxious { an hour, a-pleadin’ with me, and a-bringin’ up 


tones, ‘if it’tain’t yur health that is a-sufferin’, 3 


is it yur morals? Do they feel totterin’, Josiah? 
Tell yur pardner.” 
“My morals feel all right.’’ 





Says I, anxiously: ““Ifyur hain’t enjoyin’ poor } 


health, Josiah, and yur morals feel firm, why } 
is there such a change in yur mean?” says I. 


arguments, to prove out what a beautiful business 
it wus, and how awful happifyin’; and, finally, 
says he, with a sad and melancholy look: 

«J don’t want to say a word to turn your mind, 
Samantha; but, I will say this, that the idee 
that I can’t take boarders in, is a-wearin’ on me: 
it is a-wearin’ on me so, that I don’t know but 


«Yur mean don’t seem no more like the mean it} it will wear me completely out.” 


used to be, than if it belonged to another man.” 


I didn’t say nothin’; but I felt strange and 


But, instead of answerin’ my affectionate ar-{ curious. I knew that my companion wus a man 


guments, he jumped up, and started for the barn. 


And, oh! how feerfully, feerfully cross he wus, 


of small heft—I knew it wouldn’t take near so 
much to wear him out, as it would a heftier man 


for the next several days. Finally, to the brexk- ; —and the agony that I see printed on his eyebrows, 


fast-table, one mornin’, I says to him, in tones 


that would be replied to: ° 


«Josiah Allen, you are a-carryin’ sunthin’ on } 


seemed to pierce clear to my yery heart. But, I 
didn’t say nothin’. 


I see how feerfully he wus a-sufferin’, and my 
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affection for that man is like an oxes, as has often { all returned. He would have acted spodny, if he 
been remarked. had had so much as a crumb of encouragement 
And, oh! what a wild commotion began to go} from me. But, I didn’t encourage him. There 
on inside of me, between my principles and my } was a loftiness and majesty in my mean, (caused 
affections. by my principles,) that almost awed him. I 
As I have remarked and said, I wus principled } looked firstrate, and acted so. 
aginst takin’ in summer boarders. I had seen And, Josiah Allen, as I have said, how high- 
“em took in, time and agin, and seen the effects } larious he was. He wus goin’ to make so much 
of it. And Thad said, and said it calmly, that {money by’em. Says he: “Besides the happi- 
boarders wus a moth. I had said, and I had} ness we shall enjoy with ’em, the almost perfect 
weighed my words, (as it were,) as I said it, that } bliss, jest think of four dollars a week apiece for. 
when a woman done her own housework, it wus { the man and his wife, and two dollars apiece for 
all she ort to do, to take care of her own men-? the children.’’* 














folks, and her house, and housen-stuff. And $ *Temme see,” says he, dreamily. ‘Twice 
hired girls, I wus immoyably sot aginst, from } four is eight, and no orts to carry; four times 
my birth. two is eight, and cight and eight is sixteen— 


Home seemed to me to.be a peaceful hayen, { sixteen dollars a week! Why, Samantha,” says 
jest large enough for two barks: my bark, and { he, “that will support us. There hain't no need 
Josiah’s bark. And when foreign schooners, (to } of our ever liftin’ our fingers agin, if we can only 
foller up my simely,) sailed in, they generally } keep ’em right with us, always.” 


proved in the end to be ships of war, pirate fleets, “Who is goin’ to cook and wait on’em ?” says 
stealin’ happiness and ease, and runnin’ up the 3 I, almost coldly, Not real cold, but sort o’ coolish- 
death’s head of our lost joy at the masthead. like, For I hain’t one, when I tackle a cross, to 


But, Iam a-eppisodin’, and a-wanderin’ off into } go carryin’ it along, groanin’ and cryin’ out 
fields of poesy; and to resume, and goon, Any fe- } loud, all the way. No, if I can’t carry it along, 
male woman, who has got a beloyed pardner, and } without makin’ too much fuss, I'll drop it, and 
also a heart inside of her breast bones, knows } tackle another one. So, as I say, my tone wuzn’t 
how the conflict ended. I yiclded, and giv’ in. } frigid; but, sort o' cool-like. 

And, that very day, Josiah went and engagéd ’em. «Who'll wait on ’em?” says I. 

He had heerd of ’em from Mandagood. They “Get a girl, get two girls,” says Josiah, says 
wus boarders that Mandagood had had, the sum- { he: ‘Think of sixteen dollars a week. You can 
mer before, and they had applied to him for board { keep a variety of hired girls, you kin, on that. 
agin; but, he told Josiah, that he would giv’ } Besides the pure happiness we are goin’ to 
7em up to him. He said, “He wouldn’t be $ enjoy with *em, we can have everything we 
selfish and onneighborly, he would give’em up.” want. Thank fortune, Samantha, we haye now 
“Why,” says Josiah, as he wus a-tellin’ it over got a competency.” 





to me, ‘‘Mandagood acted fairly tickled at the 
idee of givin’ em up to me. There hain’t a pretty nigh the same, “time will tell.” 
selfish hair in Jake Mandagood’s heail—not 2} Wal, they come on a Friday mornin’, on the 
hair!” $ five o’clock train. Josiah had to meet ’em to the 
I thought it looked kinder queer, to think ; depot, and he felt so afraid that he should miss 
that Mandagood should act so awful willin’ to }+em, and somebody else would undermind him, 
give them boarders up to Josiah and me, knowin’, ‘and get ’em as boarders, that he wus up about 
as I did, that he wus as selfish as the common | three o’clock, and went out and milked by candle- 
run of men, if not selfisher. But, I didn’t tell } light, so’s to be sure to be there in season, 
my thoughts. No, Ididn’tsayaword. Neitherdid} And I had to get up, and cook his breakfast, 
Tsay a word when he said there wus four children {before daylight; feelin’ like a fool, too, for he 
in the family that wus a-comin’. No, T held firm. } had kept me awake all night, a-most, a-walkin’ 
The job wus undertook by me, for the savin’ of }’round the house, a-lookin’ at the clock, to see 
my pardner. Thad undertook itina martyr way, } what time it wus; and, if he said to me once, 
a almost John Rogers way, and I wuzn’t goin’ to j he said thirty times, durin’ the night: 
spile the job by murmurin’s, and complainin’s. “Tt would be jest like my luck, to haye some- 
But, oh! how animated Josiah Allen wus that } body get in ahead of me to the cars, and under- 
day, after he had come back from engagin’ of’em. }tmind me at ihe last minute, and get ’em away 
Ilis appetite all come back, powerfully. He eat } from us.” 
& feerful dinner. His restlessness, and oneasy- } Says I, in a dry tone, (not so dry as I had 
ness; had disappeared ; his affectionate demeanor } used sometimes, but dryish) : 


“Wal,’’ says I, in the same coolish tones, or 
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“J guess there won't be no danger, Josi .’ would get perfectly lost, and by the side of 
Wal, at about a-quarter to seven, he driv’ up / myself, a-reasonin’ and philosophizin’ on it, 
with *em: a tall, waspish-lookin’ woman, and {whether their legs wus holler, or not holler. 
four children; the man, they said, wouldn’t be } And, if they wus holler, how they could walk 
there till Saturday night. 1 thought the woman }’round on em; and if they wuzn’t holler, where 
had a singular look to her: I thought so when I | the vittles went to. 
first sot my eyes on her, And the oldest boy, ‘Will they never stop eatin’ ?”’ said Josiah, 
about thirteen years old, he looked awful curious. } and he got madder, every day. He vowed he 
I thought, to myself, as they walked up to the { would charge extra. 
house, side by side, that I never, in all my hull It wus after we went to bed, that he said this. 
life, seed a waspisher and more spindliner-lookin’ ; But I told him to talk low; for her room wus 
woman, and a curiouser, stranger-lookin’ boy. {jest over ours, and says I, in a low but firm 
The three children that come along behind ’em, H axent: 
seemed to be pretty much of a size, and looked “Don't you do no such thing, Josiah Allen 
healthy, and full of witcheraft, as we found after- } Do you realize how it would look? What a 
wards, they indeed wus. sound it would have to community? You agreed 
Wal, I had a hard’ tussle of it, through the {to take ’em for four dollars, and they'd call it 
day, to cook and do for ’em. ‘Their appetites { mean.” 
wus tremendous, ’specially the woman and oldest} ‘‘ Wal!’’ he hollered out. ‘‘Do you s’pose I 
boy. They wuzn’t healthy appetites, I could see {am goin’ to board people for nothin’? I toole 
that ina minute. Their eyes would look holler {men and wimmen and children to board. I 
and hungry, and they would look voraciously at § didn’t agree to board elephants and rhinoceroses 
the empty, deep dishes, and tureens, after they } and hippopotamuses and whales and sea-serpents. 
had eat ’em all empty—eat enough for four men. } And I won’t neither, unless I have my pay for it; 
Why, it did beat all: Josiah looked at me, in it wuzn’t in the bill.” 
silent wonder and dismay, as he see the vyittles «Do you keep still, Josiah Allen,” I whispered. 
disappear before that woman and boy. The other } ‘She'll hear you calling her a sea-serpent.”” 
three children eat about as’ common, healthy “Let her hear me. I say, agin, it wuzn’t in 
children do: about twice what Josiah and me} the bil!’ He hollered this out louder than 
did. But there wuzn’t nothin’ mysterious about } ever. I s’pose he meant it wuzn’t in the bar 
‘em. But, the woman and Bill—that wus the j gain; but he wus nearly delirious. He is close, 
biggest boy’s name—they made me feel curious; } I can’t deny it; nearly tight. 
curiouser than I had ever feli. For, truly, I But, jest that minute, before I could say a 
thought to myself, if their legs and arms hain’t } word, we heard an awful noise, righi over our 
holler, how do they hold it? heads. Itsounded as if the hull roof had fell in. 
It wus, to me, 2 new and interestin’ spectacle, Says Josiah, leaping out of bed, ‘The old 
to be studied over, and philosophized upon ; but, } chimbley has fell in.” 
to Josiah, it was a canker, as I see the very first; “No!” says I, follerin’ him, ‘It is the roof.” 
meal. I could see, by the looks of his face, that } And we both started for upstairs, on a run. 
them two appetites of theirn wus sunthin’ he} I sent him back from the head of the stairs, 
hadn’t reckoned, and calculated on; and I could } howsomever; for, in the awful fright, he hadn’t 
see, plain, havin’ watched the changes of my {yealized his condition, and wuzn’t dressed. I 
companion’s face, as close as astronimers watch waited for him, at the top of the stairway; for, 
the moon, I could see them two appetites of } to tell the truth, I dassent go on. He hurried 
theirn wus a-wearin’ on him. on his cltthes, and went on ahead, and there she 
Wal, I thought mebby they wus kinder starved play; there Miss Danks wus, on the floor, in a 
out, comin’ right from a city boardin’-house, and } historical fit. 6 
2 few of my good meals would quell ’em down. Josiah, thinkin’ she wus dead, run in and 
But, no; instead of growin’ lighter, them two } ketched her up, and went io put her on the bed; 
appetites of theirn seemed, if possible, to grow {and she, just as they will in historicks, clawed 
consuminer and consuminer, though I cooked ; Tight into his hair, and tore out most all he had 
lavish and profuse, as I always did. They {onthe nigh side. Then she struck him a feerful 
deyoured eyerything before *em, and looked { blow on the off eye, made it black and blue for a 
hungry at the plates and tablecloth. . §week. She didn’t know what she wus about. 
And Josiah looked on in perfect agony, I knew. { She wuzn’t to blame, though the hair wus a great 
(He is very close.) But, he didn’t say nothin’. } loss to him, and I won't deny it. Wal, we stood 
And it seemed so awful mysterious to me, that I } over her, most all night, to keep the breath of 
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life in her. And the oldest boy bein’ skairt, it { knew Bill had jest fell onto some tomato-plants, 
brought on some fits he wus in the habit of hayin’, } of a extry kind, that Josiah had bought, at great 


a sort of fallin’ fits. He'd fall anywhere; he fell 
onto Josiah twice that night, almost knocked him 
down; he wus awful large of his age. Dredful 
big and fat. It seemed as if there wus sunthin’ 
wrong about his heft, it was so oncommon hefty, 
for a boy of his age. He looked bloated. Ilis 


expense, and sot out, and broke ‘em short off. 
And it wus only the day before, that he fell, as 
he wus lookin’ at the colt: it wus only a week 
old; but it wus a uncommon nice one, and Josiah 
thought his eyes of it; and Bill wus admirin’ of 
it; there wuzn’t nothin’ ugly about him; but, a 


eyes, which wus a pale blue, seemed to be kinder} fit come on, and he fell right onto the colt, and 
sot back into his head, and his checks stood out} the colt, not expectin’ of it, and bein’ entirely 
below, some like balloons. And his mouth wus} unprepared, fell flat down, and the boy on it. 


kinder open a good deal of the time, as if it wus } 
hard work for him to breathe. He breathed} 
thick and wheezy, ‘dredful oncomfortable. His } 
complexion looked bad, too; sallow, and sort 0” 
tallery lookin’. He acted dredful lazy, and 
heavy at the best of times, and in them fits, he 
seemed to be as heavy as lead. 

Wal, that wus the third night after they got} 
there ; and, from that night, as long as they staid, } 
she had the historicks, frequent and violent, and } 
Bill had his fallin’ fits; and you wouldn't believe, i 
unless you see it, how many things that boy} 
broke, in fallin’ on’em in them fits. It beat ail, H 
how unfortunate he wus. They always come 
onto him unexpected, and it seemed as if they 
always come onto him while he wus in front of 
sunthin’ tosmash all to bits. I can’t begin to tell 
how many things he destroyed, jest by them fits : 
finally, I says to Josiah, one day, says I: 

“Did you ever see, Josiah Allen, anybody so 
unlucky as that boy is in his fits: seems as if he'll 
break everything in the house, if it goes on.” 

Says he: ‘It’s a pity he don’t break his cussed 
neck,’” 

I don’t know as I wus ever more tried with 
Josiah Allen than I wus then, or ever give him a 
firmer, eloquenter lecture aginst 'swearin’. But, 
in my heart, I couldn’t help pityin’ him, for I 
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And the colt jest lived, that is:all, Josiah says 
it never will be worth anything; he thinks it 
broke sunthin’ inside. 

As I said, there wuzn’t nothin’ ugly about the 
boy. He'd be awful sorry, when he broke things, 
and flatted ’em all out a-fallin’ on ’em, All I 
blamed him for, wus his prowlin’ ’round so much. 
T thought then, and I think still, that, seein’ he 
knew he had’em, and wus liable to have’em, he'd 
haye done better to have kept still, and not tried to 
get’round so much. But, his mother said he felt 
restless and oneasy. I couldn’t help likin’ the 
boy. And when he fell right into my bread, that 
wus a-risin’, and spilt the hull batch—and when 
he fell onto the parlor table, and broke the big 
parlor lamp, and everything else that wus on it— 
and when he fell onto a chieken-coop, and broke 
it down, and killed a hull brood of chieckens— 
and more than fifty other things, jest about like 
*em—why, I didn’t feel like scoldin’ him, I 
s’pose, it wus my lofty principles that boyed me 
up; them, and the thought that would come to me: 
mebby Josiah Allen will heer to me, another time ; 
mebby he will get sick of summer boarders, and 
takin’ of em in. 

But I must finish, at another time. I’ve told 
how we took in boarders. You begin to sce, 
perhaps, that they ‘took us in.” 
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As sleepless‘on my couch I lie, 
And count the weary hours go by, 
I pray for morn—then, in my pain, 
long and pray for night again, 


I watch the shadows on the walls— 
‘The flickering firelight, as it falls— 
‘The drops upon the window-pane 

Tcount, and count them o'er again. 


I hear the rustling of the leaves, 

Tho night-wind moaning in the trees, 
‘The sobbing storm across the lawn, 
And wait the breaking of the dawn. 


Thon comes, full oft, in fitful dream, 

‘The all that has, or might have been, 

‘When health, and joy, and youth were mine, 
And life itself—almost divine, 


Oh, sleepless night! Oh, restless day! 
In weary watchlife ebbs away, 

For now a shattered wreck I lie, 

And days and hours flit slowly by. 


But soon will cease this feeblo breath, 
And soon these eyes be closed in death. 
Thon, I shall watch, and wait no more, 
For break of day, or midnight hour, 


THE BLUE SATIN 


BOOTS. 





BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 





Tumns was church fair'and festival, on hand, 
at Wayneville; and all the young ladies were in 
a state of feminine flutter. 

Pretty, brown-eyed Jenny Carson had one of 


the fancy tables. She had also a new dress for; 


the occasion. The soft, shining folds of dark- 


blue silk were draped oyer the bed, and Jenny } 


was kneeling upon the floor, and arranging the 
loops of satin ribbon to her taste, when Miss Bell 


But, when she stood. in Turner's store, and 


‘ asked the price of the dainty, shiny things offered 
j her, the clerk promptly answered, ‘Seven dol- 
$ lars, Miss Carson.”’ 


“Oh, dear! Iwas in hopes. they were cheap,’’ 
frankly confessed Jenny, laying down the boots, 
«Indeed, they are cheap,” said Mr. Wheeler. 
“Tassure you, Miss Carson, we haye sold these 


; right along at eight dollars. This is the last pair, 


Dorsey, who was’ Jenny’s most intimate friend, } so we offer them for less. They're yery fine.” 


burst into the room. 
“Oh, what a pretty dress, Jenny! You'll 
Jook ravishing in it. You only need a pair of 
plue;satin boots, to match it; and then you'll be 
the best dressed girl at the festival.” 
“‘But—satin boots are very expensive,” said 
Jenny, hesitatingly. 
«Oh, well,. yes—somewhat. 


nothing sets off a lady’s appearance like nice } 


shoes and gloves. I heard Doctor Chester say 
he never considered a lady well dressed, if she 
wore ill-fitting boots or gloves.’’ And Miss Bell 
complacently crossed her own pretty French kids, 
while Jenny nervously put away the pretty silk. 

What Docior Chester said was beginning to be 
a matter of some moment to Jenny Carson. She 
was conscious ofa longing for the blue boots; 
but, alas! they were too expensive for her. 

Miss Bell presently took her leave; and Jenny, 
with half her pleasure spoiled, went on with her 
preparations. 

“Well, daughter,’ said ‘her father, at the 
dinner-table; ‘do you need any faldals, for 
your frolic, to-morrow ?”” 

“Yes. Ido need some new shoes, and some 
gloves,” said Jenny. 

“You do, eh? Well, what must I give you, to 
buy them with?” 

«Whatever you can spare, papa.”” 

«Well, here’s a ten-dollar bill. I guess that 
will be enough. Get a good, sensible pair of 
shoes, now: something to keep you warm this 
cold weather, and no flimsy things.” 

“Yes, sir, Thank you, papa. Tl do the 
pest I can,” says Miss Jenny. But she blushed ; 
for, in her heart, she felt very guilty. 

However, she did mean to buy a pair of warm 
kid boots, for every-day wear. She hoped to get 














« Yes,” admitted Jenny. 

“Nothing sets off a dainty foot, like a pair of 
these fairy-like boots,” pursued the wily clerk, 
with am eye for his trade. “Very few young 
Jadies could wear so small a shoe—just your size, 
you see, Miss Carson.” b 

Poor Jenny sighed ; thought of the thick, warm 


But, there’s } boots she ought to have; cast a longing look at 


the blue beauties; recalled what Doctor Chester 
said; and—silly little puss!—for once, let her 
vanity run away with her reason. 

“Pll take them,” she said. After the boots 
were paid for, there was barely enouglt left to 
buy her gloves, and a ribbon or two. 

The next. day, the great one, was clear and 
cold, with a sharp wind. Overshoes would ruin 
the dainty, satin boots; but, luckily for Jenny, 
the ground was dry. But, it was frozen hard, 
and when she reached the gaily decorated room 
of the new church, her feet were like ice. 

Jenny presided at one of the fancy tables. 
She made a lovely picture, in the beautiful blue 
silk; her throat and wrists shaded with softest 
lace; and the dainty, blue boots, fluttering in 
and out, below the plaiting of her skirt. 

Bell, Dorsey was already at her post; and, as 
Jenny came up, she opened her eyes wide, and 
exclaimed, “Oh, my! You blue angel! Did 
you drop from the clouds?” 

Jenny laughed; and happening, just then, to 
catch a glance from Doctor Chester, who stood 
near, blushed, with pleasure, while the gentle 
heart in her bosom throbbed tumultuously. 

Jenny had a yery busy day of it. There was 
much buying and selling, and Jenny’s table was 
very popular. But, as the new church was 
Jarge, and not yet finished, it was not very 
warm. The girls at the table were chilly all day, 


the blue ones for about four dollars, which would } and by the time evening came, Jenny's feet were» 
Jeave her enough for the others, and for the gloyes. $so numb and coid, that she could hardly stand. 
(871) 
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A hot supper, however, had been prepared, at “T ama little fool,” she said, to herself; ‘but 
the hotel, just across the street. Doctor Chester } I don’t quite deserve to lose a good man’s good 
waited on Jenny at the table. Glad enough was } opinion; and I won't, either, if I can help it.” 
she to get something warm, and be near a fire. It was late, before she was ready to go home. 

But, Doctor Chester, though kind and polite, } Just as she was about to start, Doctor Chester, who 
was not what he had been. He seemed strangely } was her escort, handed her a pair of overshoes, 
cold and distant; and Jenny felt as if her bright } saying, quietly, as if it were a matter of course: 
day was spoiled. But girls know how to hide} ‘Miss Jenny, please put these on. It is too cold 
these things, and Jenny was the gayest of the gay. } 2 night for such thin shoes, as I see you wear.” 
She had to return to her stall, again, immedi-} Poor Jenny! Her face was scarlet with mor- 
ately after supper; and, oh! how sharply the} tification. She made out to utter a confused 
cold struck her, as she stepped out into the night. } ‘Thank you,” and put on ‘the offending over- 

Doctor Chester left her at the door of a small; shoes, without another word. ‘Then she took the 
room, designed for a vestry, but now used by { doctor's arm, and they went out together. 
the ladies ‘ns a dressing-room. Jenny ran in, to Jenny’s heart was beating so fast, that it almost 
put off‘her'wraps; but, while doing this, heard ; choked her. But she was as determined as ever. 
ler name spoken in the narrow passage without. ; Before ten steps had been taken, she said: 

‘It’s all settled, I suppose, Doc, between you! ‘Doctor Chester, do you think it right, to 
and Miss Carson,”’ was what she heard, condemn a person, fora single fault?” 

"No, Fred. I’ve seen the folly of that, to- ‘Certainly not,” said the doctor, promptly. 
day.” The tones, which answered, were the well “Then, why do you condemn me?” 
known tones of Doctor Chester. “J don’t understand you,”’ said he. 

“You astonish me!’’ replied Fred. “T heard every word you said to Fred Somers, 

“T don't mind giving you the reason, Fred,’’; to-night,” rejoined Jenny, quietly. 
said the doctor. ‘* Just look at that young lady's “Miss Jenny!” He stopped, startled. 
feet, and you will have it. In spite of this cold “I did. I don’t blame you, doctor. I gaye 
day, she wears nothing but a flimsy pair of blue} you reason to think me only a yain, silly girl. 
sille shoes. I have more than fancied Miss Carson; } But, please hear my defence; and how sorry and 
I don’t deny it. But, you will see, at once, that? ashamed I am, won't you?’ And then Jenny 
a girl, who can so utterly sacrifice her reason to} made her penitent, little confession, ending with, 
her yanity, is not the wife for a poor, struggling } “1 don’t know what you think of me, now; but, 
doctor, with his fortune yet tomake. But, enough } indeed—? 
of this, Let’s goin. It’s chilly here.” “T think you the dearest, bravest little girl 

Poor Jenny! Fortunately, there was no one} in the world; and ’tis I who am the fool,’” 
in the dréssing-room, but herself. She flew to the } cried the doctor, ardently, And then—but then, 
furthest end, and hid her burning face on'n pile of | I don’t know, that outsiders, like you and J, 
cloaks. But, after a brief struggle, she rallied. } reader, have any business to listen. 

It would never do to cry. It would never do to When Jenny got home, she took off the blue 
go to her table with red eyes. It was a yery } boots, which had so nearly cost her a lover, and 
erect, firm-mouthed, little lady, who walked fo} flung them under her wardrobe, saying: 

her table, presently; and the heels of the pretty: ‘Lie there, you blue wretches! But, you've 
blue boots came down upon the floor, with a} taught me a good lesson. I’ye done with you. 
sharp, resolute little click; for Miss Jenny had} Vl buy my wedding boots, before long; and 











made up her mind to do something very odd. { they'll not be blue ones, either.” 
MUSINGS. 
BY CLARA BL. MEATH. 
AAs, why do we try our strength 0 soon? Our hopes and joys, sometimes, they turn to storm; 
As if we feared a surplus, when tho years They masquerade, sometimes, in gala dress, 
In thei slow found, should find us at high noon. We think our hearts with gratitude are warm, 
0, more and more the way of life appears Or filled with sadness for a friend's distress— 
A labyrinth: where friends awhile commune, Probe deeper, ah! ‘tis but another form 
‘Then lose each other ’mid the doubts and fears, Of our old enemy—our eelfishness. 
That rise like mist, but gather into rain— It crowds its way like one in desperate need; 


The brightest ways aro lined and crossed with pain, ‘Who knows his heart’s desire is wise, indeed. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. pale been expected, and this is very—well, I 
Mr. Hastrnes was still sitting near the win- } must say, quite remarkable.” é 
dow, with the book he was dreaming over held } “No,” answered the minister, ‘we have not 
up to the light, though he saw in its pages only ; expected you. Nothing was said of this visit, 

the sweet face of his child, and was filled with o i before you left the country.” 
serene sense of contentment, because of the re-} «But, my dear sir, it was_all settled, months 
turning happiness that he read there. {and montlis ago, I expected your girl to be 
«She does not wish to leaye me. There will { ready, at any moment; and now, when my time 
be no need that she ever should. The old house i is so very precious, I am compelled to wait, and, 
will be large enough for us‘all,”’ he thought, and ; perhaps, lose the train. If you only knew with 
a soft sigh of gratitude unconsciously stole from ; what impatience my return will be looked for, by 
him; ‘large enough, and all the brighter, when } —by one who counts every moment, spent away 
other young people are in it. Children, perhaps. prom me, as a grain of gold lost from, his life, 
Ah, if she could but have lived to see it.” } you would appreciate the trouble I am taking.” 
These thoughts were disturbed by a swift rush {  « Ah, I know well, how precious is the society 
of wheels, the rapid tread of hoofs, and, directly, ; { of an only child,” answered the minister, with a 
a carriage drew up in front of his gate, and Mrs. } } pathetic trembling of the voice, ‘‘and have 
Farnsworth, descending, advanced up the garden} } heard that yours is about to leave both country 
walk. ; and home, with the young nobleman, who was 
The minister's hook dropped upon his knee. ; here, awhile, last winter. Others may find eause 
For the very sight of that false, faded woman, | for congratulation in this, I only remember 
smiling on’ him, from under the pink shadow of; the terrible pain of giving up a daughter.” 
her parasol, brought a sense of unutterable i Mrs. Farnsworth colored a little, and fidgeted 


dread with it. witha button of her gloves, annoyed that her 
‘Delighted to find’ you looking so well,’’ ; delicate hint had not been taken at once. 
exclaimed the lady, coming forward, with both} ‘Oh, yes, it is awfully distressing, especially 


hands extended. “ How lovely the old place is, ! when one is-so far advanced, that nothing is to 
in the summer-time! I had no idea of it. t be looked forward to, beyond the happiness of 
Really, it seems quite a shame to take that) one’s children; but Lwas married.so very young 
charming girl of yours away from it. I was }—a mere child, in fact, and it is quite impossible 
thinking. so, as I came up the walk; but, you: to make people believe that Octavia and I are 
know, nobdlesse oblige, and we Wheelers never } not sisters. Indeed, that is what the newspapers 
break a EE, though you may think I had } are now saying; when they speak of her wedding 
forgotten mine.”” and mine.” 

“Where is the young lady?” continued this} ‘‘ Yours, Mrs. Farnsworth ?” 
unwelcome guest, as she entered the sitting-} ‘You have not heard of it, then—that is not 
room, and took a suryey of its neat arrangement. } remarkable. We have kept it very close—such 
“Pray, tell her to come down at once, Ihave so; ; things are so sacred, you know; but, to one con- 
little time, you know, and there is no need of nected with the family, I do not hesitate to say, 
preparation. Just one dress for traveling—the | that, soon after Octavia becomes Lady Oram, I 
best she has—will be quite enough. Octavia has ; shall be received into one of the princely houses 
lots of last year’s things, that my maid can fit } of Italy, as the Countess Var.” 
for her. Now, my dear Mr. Hastings, aeattl The minister did not speak, at first; but a faint 
stand there, as if it were necessary to think} flush of disapproval stole up to his forehead. 
things over; but call your deughtery at once.” “You are slow in congratulating me.’ 

“¢My daughier is not at home— “Men of my profession are generally slow in 


“Not at home? But, my dear sir, I must! the ways of the world,’ answered the minister. 
(873) 
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“Perhaps, you think that this marriage may } Lucy listened, until every drop of blood had 
interfere with my profhise to provide for your } ebbed from her face. Once or twice, she turned 
daughter. On the contrary, T have made that ) hey eyes, with a look of yearning pity, on her 
a binding part of our engagement. Count Var ; father; but, until the woman ceased, said never 
refuses to take any part of my fortune; but he }a word. Then, she arose, and went close to Mrs. 
desires that all my family obligations should be ' Farnsworth, 
kept—this promise to your dead wife, among the $ “This is what my mother said to you, that 





rest.” day, after I was sent to your house? My father, 
“What was that promise? I forget.” in the agony of his grief, promised to hold her 
Why you made a promise-—a solemn promise } will in eternal reverence, and ‘it is this promise 
—to be guided by her wishes.” that you claim of him now?” 
The minister bent his head. “Why should you question me so?” answered 


“Your wife, in her last moments, sent for me, } Mrs, Farnsworth, nervously. ‘I promised to be 
and made it alast request, that, after her death, I} mother to you, and am ready to redeem my 
should, in all things, take the place of a mother, } word.” 
to her only daughter, Luey—that I should pro-} «But, my mother could not have meant that 
vide for her education, and, in all things, deal ; T should leave the husband she loved so dearly ?”” 
with her ay if she were my own child. Tn} “How, then, could T-perform the duties she 
short, she gave the girl to me.’” 3demanded of me? No member of my family, 

‘The minister's face was, that moment, a? however remote, can be brought up to honor 


touching picture of human misery, And had } her station, in this place. Even your futher must 

all the solemn conversation by that death-bed § admit that.” 

been repeated faithfully, he would have known} «But, if I refuse to go?? 

that his promise to carry out the wishes of his «That will be at the expense of your father’s 

wife, was only binding on his own judgment; but } conscience.” 

Mrs. Farnsworth had an eccentric Sonal tfuny ¢ Luey stood silent, awhile, after this, Her 

to say the least, and threw that liberally into ; mind was filled with vague uncertainty. 

what she reported, and what she concealed. { «Weare losing time,” said Mrs, Farnsworth, 
“Now,” she said, taking a watch from her again drawing forth her watch. Pray, put on 

side, on which a newly jeweled evest sparkled ; your things, and get into the carriage. There is 

like fire, “I have come to assume my trust. The } nothing more necessary. “Give your belongings 

Sooner a thing of this kind is over with, the ; to this person.” 

better. ‘Tell me where the young lady istobe} Here, the woman waved her hand toward a 

found, Ah, she is here, just in time.” } quiét little person, seated in the back part of the 
Lucy was, indeed, coming up the yard, hur-! room; but did not deign to look close enough to 

riedly; and, the next instant, was in the room. — } ecognize aunt Hannah, who arose, suddenly, and 
“My own darling child!” cried Mrs. Famnss stole away, 

worth, meeting her with open arms; ‘did you { @Not now. Itis impossible,”’ said Lucy, with 

think I was never coming to redeem my promise Sdecision. “I cannot leaye my home on ‘a mo- 

to your angel mother ?”” {ment’s notice, or without thoronghly under 
Lucy allowed herself to be embraced and kissed, / standing what my duty is. Were my wishes 

more than once; but she drew herself away from | alone concerned, you should have my answer 

the unwelcome embrace, with some dignity, at} this minute.” 

last; and, looking to her father, said: } By your voice, miss, I should suppose that 
“Ido not understand. What has happened, ‘ the answer would be amungrateful one,’’ retorted 

father? Of what promise is Mrs. Farnsworth } Mrs. Farnsworth, thrusting the watch, angrily, 

speaking ?” ack into its place; ‘but, whatever it is, I shall 
© Sit down, my dear, and J will explain, ’inter. e compelled to wait for it till to-morrow, for the 

posed the lady. **Do not trouble your fathers ; last train has passed.’’ 

it distvesses him.” Lucy drew a deep breath. 
“Ts this so, father?” questioned the girl. ‘© You will find me at the mansion, in the morn- 
‘The minister lifted his large eyes, so full of suf- } ing,’ said the lady, buttoning and unbuttoning her 

fering; and Mrs. Farnsworth, taking that for as: { glove, in nervous haste, as she moved away. 

sent, tovk up the subject, and described her inter- { Mr. Hastings arose, and, with old-fashioned 

view with the dying mother, in the same language, } courtesy, walked down the yard, by his haughty 

and with even more dramatic effect, to the daugh-} guest, and, helping her into the carriage, stood, 

ter, as she had already done to the poor minister. ; with his hat off, till she drove away. Then he 
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went slowly back to the house, dropped into a { have come back to warn you, if his share of the 
chair, and, looking wearily around for his } compact/is broken, either by his own act, or your 
daughter, held out his arms. mney will, allis broken. That, Miss Hast- 
The girl crept into his embrace, and folded her } ings, is a question you must take into deliberation, 


arms about his neck. with the rest.” 
« Rather—oh, father!” < Mrs. Farnsworth said this, leaning back among 
«* My child, my child!” her cushions, like a queen; then, with a haughty 
«But, 1 will not leave you—I will not go with } wave of her hand, signaled the conchman to drive 
her?” on. He obeyed, with a suddenness that almost 


The minister folded his arms closer around the } threw Lucy under the wheels. For awhile, the 
agitated girl, and laid his cheek lovingly to hers } girl leaned against the gate-post, pale and silent ; 





which was now wet and convulsed. J then, she went back, slowly, into the house. 
“She did not know how hard it would be to } 
give you up,” he’ said. CHAPTER XXXVI. 





But, I will not be given up. This woman} Tear night, Lucy Hastings walked up and 
has no right over me or you,”’ protested the girl. } down the door-yard, restless, and battling with 
“She has the right of a solemn promise, given | the new trouble that had fallen upon her. What 
before the dead—to the dead. Idon’trememberit } could she do—how musi she act? Oppose’ the 
1; but some promise I made, and that is among sensitive conscience of her father—trample on 
the records of heaven.” the dying wishes of the mother so deeply loved— 
«But, father, I made no promise. May not I ; or abandon her home, with all its sacred memories 
refuse to obey this lady ?”* jand sweet duties, to become the social slave of a 
The minister looked fenderly into that eager } woman who was becoming absolutely hateful to 
face, but shook his head. i her? It seemed to her, as if a cruel combination 
«We cannot falter thus with a promise once } of circumstances had tied her, body and soul, to 
made, Lucy.”’ }a compact, in which there was no freedom of will, 

The girl was about to speak again, for a spirit } 5 or hope of reprieve. 
of rebellion was growing strong within her; but, } Of whom should she ask counsel? To whom 
at that instant, Mrs. Farnsworth’s carriage came } f appeal for help? There was only one person in 
back to the gate. Lucy sprang to her feet, say- ; { the world, and for him she was waiting. It was 
ing, Dr. Gould. 

“Let me go out. You shall not see her again, { The time seemed miserably long; yet it was 
if I can help it. If she has any claim on me, let } earlier than usual when he entered through the 
her make it to myself, alone. I am no child, to { gate, looking disturbed, and even anxious, in the 
be ordered here and there, at the pleasure of a i moonlight. Lucy went forward to meet him, 





stranger.” } almost smiling; his presence made her so' glad. 
Before Mr. Hastings could check her, the girl { With her hands clasped tightly m his, and her 
was hurrying toward the gate. | eyes uplifted to his, she told him all that had 


‘Madam, she’ said, going close up to the} } happened, 
carringe, and speaking ina hurried manner, “it; It was a grave, anxious face that answered her 
is of no use troubling my father. I am old) appealing look. 
enough to act for myself, and have made up my “You do not speak,” she said, impatiently. 
mind, entirely. Indeed—’ “T have been waiting all this time, but you say 
Mrs. Farnsworth lifted her neatly gloved hand, } } nothing.” 
with an authoritative gesture. Gould lifted the little hands that clung to his, 
“ Before you go on, and complete the ungrateful ; and kissed them. 
speech already on your lips, perhaps you had; “ WhatcanTsay? Who has a right to question 
better hear some rather important truths that ; the tender ‘conscience of a good ian, or the 
bear on the question. Idrove back, that both you | directions given on a death-bed, especially before 
and your father might thoroughly comprehend | we know how they will be used?” 





the position of things. When I bought the} “Then you, also, give me up—you?” cried the 
Wheeler property, 2 deed of this house and land { girl, in a passion of wild distress. 
—what there is of it—passed-inte my possession. i “Give you up? Not while I have life, my 


It was a part of my promise to your mother, that | darling—not while the sweet hope of having you 
her hushand should not be disturbed in his home, } all my own exists, and only you can destroy that— 
or any of the privileges that had beeome dear to } but no compact, that parents can’ make for their 
him; but, I wish it distinctly understood, that I { children, lasts forever. There comes atime when’ 
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eyen their authority ceases, No matter what power } ness to reason at all. In the first flush of her 
this lady may haye, it ceases on your wedding- } youth, love, with this young girl, was a passion; 
day.’ { with him, a power. As she was about to leave 
Luey caught her breath; for the heart in her} him, he reached forth his arms, and drew her 
bosom gave a great leap, and sent its crimson go { close to his breast, and she felt how heavily his 
swiftly to her face, that Gould could see it in the { heart was beating. 
moonlight. ici Oh, my dear,” he said, “ your father cannot 
“Now, you can see that this trouble need not / give you up with more pain than I feel now.” 
last forever,” he said, with infinite tenderness Then Lucy’s arms tightened around him, and 
in his eyes and voice. ‘Indeed, it may yet be} she whispered: 
turned into a great advantage.’? ; “You will not think this a child’s fancy, when 
* Advantage?” exclaimed Lucy. I come back again. Good-by, good-by. I shall 
“There, there—you are half angry with me— ! be gone, to-morrow.” - 
and may not believe how bitterly I shall feel the} When Lucy went into the house, she. found 
separation; but, it is only just that you should { the minister sitting alone, with a dim light burn- 
see something of life beyond this place.” {ing near him. He had tried to read, but even 
«But, I have no wish; I—? : the large print of his old Bible could not keep 
“Of that you cannot judge. Evenifthe present | the letters from blurring. A slight, noise dis- 
state of things had not arisen, the right of more } turbed him, and, looking down, he saw the girl 
knowledge, and a broader experience of realities, | on her knees before him, with a smile on her 
should be secured to you. Before the first sweet | lips. Lifting both hands, she took his sad face 
fancy of youth is made irrevocable, it is but fair } between them, and drew it toward her, while a 
that you should mingle with other grades of | soft blush stole up to her forehead, 
society, and meet men and women of the outer} ‘I shall go, father,” she said; “but it will 


world, with freedom to choose, among them, the} not be for long. Someone will be sure to come 





life you may hereafter lead.’ and claim me,” 
Lucy was silent, This calm reasoning wounded aaa 
her pride, and seemed to fling back her heart CHAPTER XXXVII. 
upon itself, Instead of speaking, a sob broke{ Ir was rather late in the afternoon, when Mrs. 
from her quivering lips, Farnsworth droye up the principal avenue in 
Gould stooped down, and kissed the lips that } Newport, with a young girl by her side, so plainly 
so tenderly reproached him. clad, that most of the gay throng that passed and 


«In saying this, I am most severely punishing ' repassed them, might have taken her for my 
myself,” he said; ‘punishing the selfish jeal-; lady’s maid, except for the beautiful refinement 
ousy that almost made us quarrel, this morning, { of her face, and its thoroughly high-bred air, 

In choosing you, dear, I had the power of com-} A group of young men, who had been in the 
parison with all that is fair and lovely among } habit. of giving fume to every new beauty that 
women. It was hardly generous to take advan-} appeared, stood in front of the Casino, lifted 
tage of your inexperience. Go, then; become ac-; their, hats, and followed Mrs. Farnsworth’s 
quainted with other men and women, such as you ; carriage with admiring surprise, as it passed ; 
will meet with in the world: assure yourself that} an homage that lady accepted graciously, as in- 
the love, which has become the most precious thing { tended for herself, and as an acknowledgement 
on earth to me, can he met with something more } of her own high social position. 

than a girlish fancy; and then, the thraldom of} Conspicuous among these men, was the elegant 
this death-bed compact shall drop away from us ‘ figure of Count Var, whose eyes took new bril- 
both, like cobwebs in the sunshine.” }liancy, when he saw the dark-robed, slender 

“You wish this—you really wish it?” { figure, by the side of his betrothed. He remarked 

“No, dear; I submit to it, as the hest.means of j the looks of admiration among his companions, 
establishing our future happiness—as the only § with a quiet sense of proprietorship, which they 
meuns of releasing your father from a stain on} could not help observing. 
his conscience.” “Who is it?” questioned one, addressing the 

“Be itso. For his sake, and that you may be S count, ‘Madame must have been foraging 
sure it is no child’s love I give to you, I accept; among the lilies. Tell us where she found this 
tis pilgrimage into the great world.” one.” 3 

Lucy turned away, as she/spoke, and was about “Oh,” answered Var, with his usual graceful 
to enter the house, almost convinced by her lover’s { indifference, ‘1 think it is some clergyman’s 
Teasoning; but angry, because he had the cool-{ daughter, to whom madame has taken a funey. 
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These little benevolent ‘caprices are among the ¢ ‘So, they have put you up here,’ she said, 
charms, that only those who snow her well, can Peastinig a dissatisfied look around the room. 
appreciate.” j«Just like mother: mean with one hand—os- 

“If her caprices always bring such lovely ; tentatious with the other. She might have 
results, you are to be envied, my dear fellow,” } known that I should arrange about your room, 
suid another of the group, with # careless laugh. ta ving particularly desired her to bring you. 
“Of course, you will introduce us?” { Poor thing, erying your eyes out, already. I 

Var’ smiled; but made no other reply. The } suppose mother’s new thaid has been putting on 5 
admiration, so suddenly aroused in these men, ’ airs—hasn’t even helped to take off your things, 
annoyed him more than he would have liked them {and dinner ready for the table.” 
to guess at. Meantime, Lucy was taking her} Lucy received this announcement, with 2 
first observation of the world which she had been } startled look, and made a hurried attempt to 
so strangely forced to enter. The sudden change, } remove her bonnet. 
from perfect retirement, to what seemed tohera; “Never mind. Don’t attempt to get ready; 
whirl of festive life, bewildered her, a3 a wild } but come down to the room you shall occupy. I 
dream might have done. The carriages, filled 2 will send up something nice, and remember this: 
with what seemed to ler gorgeously dressed peo- ; you haven’t come here to be uence by mother, 
ple: the prancing of horses, attached to quaintly ; or anyone else. Come, now.’ 
formed vehicles: girls of her own age, perhaps, ; Greatly surprised, and somewhat comforted, by 
cantering up the avenue in groups, with dashing | this genial change, in a person who had hitherto 
cavaliers in attendance, or taking the road, alone, } treated her with haughty disdain, Lucy followed 
on fast trotters, with belted and booted grooms ‘the young lady to a charming’ apartment, on the 
far behind, managing second-rate steeds, with second floor, so delicately appointed, and fresh 
desperate attempts at display: all passing up and ‘in all its belongings, that she hesitated'to enterit, 
down: surprised, and almost frightened her. $ with the dust of travel still lying thick on her 
The great wooden dwellings; the high towers, } black garments. fe 
pinnacles and balconies, all glowing with color ; ; “My room is on the same fioor,’’ said Octavia, 
the soft, fogzy air: the great embankments of: casting a carless glance around. *¢Order the 
flowers heaped high on the lawns, that were like ‘servants to get anything you want. It must be 
velvet; the glimpses of the sea here and there: } understood that they are to consider you will be 
all combined, made a wilderness of form and color, } the young lady of the house, after I am married, 
that completely overwhelmed her modest sense } and once out of it.” 
of the beautiful. ; «But, 1 did not expect this—I do not deserve 

With all these things crowding upon her brain, { it,” said Lucy, breathless w ith astonishment. 
the girl followed Mrs! Farnsworth into her new } “ Mrs. Farnsworth does not intend: it, T am 
home, trembling with excitement, and lifted out } sure.” 
of herself by an overwrought imagination. She} Octavia laughed. 
was conscious that the strange servants, who } “Mamma is autocrat of the house, now; but 
crowded around their mistress, regarded her } it will not always be so. She is about to make a 
with sidelong looks, and that half insolent fool of herself, and marry a young husband. “I 
smiles passed Between’ them, when a woman, } suppose you know?” 
dressed far better than herself, received orders? ‘You are speaking of Count Var?”’ 
to show the young lady to her room. “Yes; a wonderfully handsome man: don’t 

This woman undertook the duty, with a super- 3 you think so?” 
cilious smile on her thin lips, and led the way tof ‘* Yes; that is, T hardly know; haying seen so 
a small room, at the top of the house, which was, ; } few gentlemen in my life.” 
she saw with satisfaction, rather inferior to the} «But I, who have seen so many, assure you 
apartment occupied by herself; but, to Luey, fresh 3 that he is the most splendid Gass T ever set 
from the old brown house, it seemed 2 bower of) Seyes on. Sometimes, I wish— 
luxury. Oh, how her head throbbed, and her j Tlere, Octavia checked herself, with a light ; 
heart ached, as she sat down by the open wins | laugh, and went on: 

_ dow, and looked out to what she supposed might} ‘* Most people think Oram good-looking. So 
be the direction of her dear, far-off home. he is, ina fresh, English style; and he has ‘the 

A knock at the door startled her, and she had } great advantage of being an eatl; while Var is 
scarcely time to dash the tears from her eyes, yonly a continental count. © Still, there isn’t a 
when Octavin entered, in full dinner-dress, and / {girl in Newport, who ‘will not hate mamma for 
radiant with good humor. her conquest. They really must think it one, 
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for he insists that she shall keep her own money, { herself, with an exquisite sense of delight. 
and that mine shall be secured to me, before he! Then, seated before the great dressing-glass, 
is married to her.’ she uncoiled her-abundant hair, and brushed its 

« That seems very generous,” said Lucy, struck wayy lengths, till they swept over her shoulders, 
by this proof of disinterestedness; and remem- / and down the back of her seat, in waves of soft, 
bering, too, that. Var had always been kind to her. } golden brown, that almost clouded her mourning 

“Yes; there is no apparent reason why he } from sight. 
should wish to marry my mother, but the love } Sitting there, with cher dress thrown open at 
hie may have for her—except—” the throat, and revealing all its smooth white- 

Octavia had put unconscious emphasis on the \ ness, her hair in this silken disorder, and her 
word apparent, and broke up her very con- {cheeks flushed with recent excitement, the girl, 
fidential speech with a blush and rather forced {for the first time, beerme aware of her own 
laugh. S exceeding loyeliness; and sat dreamily gazing 

“At any rate, he has been the best friend I ; upon the mirror, as if a picture, by some great. 
ever had,” she added. ‘No other influence ) artist, and of a person she had neyer seen, had 
could ever have won my just inheritance from } been placed before her. She was sitting thus, 
my mother, and, without that, I might have been : when a jingle of china, and a knock at the door, 
under her heel forever.”” } aroused her. Hurriedly twisting up her hair, and 

Lucy, to whom filial reyerence was sacred as { folding the dress over her bosom, she gave ad- 
religion, was a little shocked by the reckless way : mission to a footman, borne down by the weight 
in which this, only child could speak of her } of a massive silyer tray, on which rarely-tinted 
mother; but her own dislike of the woman, who } china and cut crystal gleamed among dainties, so 
had forced her away from home, was so well } elaborated and disguised by the art of a French 
founded, that she had no spirit to rebuke it; and { cook, that she could not, for her life, have given 
Octavia went on: the name of a single dish. 

“That is right. Toke off your things, and} Lucy retreated into the dressing-room, while 
rest yourself,’ she said, pointing to a luxurious } the servant drew out a small table, and arranged 
easy-chair near the window. ‘TI will send that ; the solitary meal with great precision. When 
upstart maid, to brush out your hair,” ishe came forth, he arranged a chair, and would 

“Oh, L would rather not. Youare very kind; } have stationed himself in attendance behind it; 
but I prefer to take care of myself. Pray, do not j but, hesitating, and almost afraid of offending 





send her,” SO August a personage, she managed to dismiss 
Octavia, Iaughed at. the eagerness of this } him, and was left again to welcome solitude. 
protest. It is wonderful, how easily a bright and 


“T do not wonder that you prefer anything, to | naturally refined girl can adapt herself to any 
having that woman about you,” she said. I} position, into which fate may drift her. With 
detest her; but you must have something to eat. | such, a vivid imagination often supplies the 
I will see to it.” ee of experience; quigk perception comes to 

With this hospitable promise, Octavia left the { its aid; in fact, not unfrequently, the best-bred 
room; and Lucy, drawing a deep breath, sat {ladies of our land have come originally from 
down, for 2 moment, in her dusty garments, | remote villages, where the usages of fashionable 
wondering at the change, that had made Octavia } society are almost unknown. 

Farnsworth appear almost like a friend to her. i There was no lack of refinement or knowledge 
At any rate, the change was reassuring; and, in } with Luey Hastings; for one was her inheri- 
the midst of all these new and beautiful sur-{ tance, and the other had been easily acquired ; 
roundings, she began to feel less dreary. }and although now, for the first time, she found 

The door of a small dressing-room was. open, | herself surrounded by all the luxurious appliancey 
and a gleam of white marble shone through. | of wealth, strange to say, they did not seem un- 
Half curious, half afraid, Lucy went in, and | natural to her. The delicate meal, placed hefore 
found herself before a tall dressing-glass, that.) her, was eyen all the more delicious, for its mys 
surmounted a toilet, glittering with amber-hued j terionsness, and dainty surroundings. 

Venetian glass, and appointments of carved } By-and-bye, when the tray was remoyed, sho 
ivory, of which she hardly understood the -use. } sank into an easy-chair by the window, and fell 
She did not even know how to fill the great } into thoughts of her home; but, this time, it was 
marble basin with water, and started, when an ; with a dreamy sense of restfulness. She began 
accidental touch of the silver faucet sent a cool, ; to wish that her father could be there; with all 
crystal stream flowing, in which she bathed } those beautiful things to look upon; How he 





would enjoy that fine view of rocky shore, land, 
and water, upon which she was languidly gazing, 
tlirough ‘the window. © In all his life, he had 
neyer seen the ocean, nor known how near Para- 
dise the earth could be made, when art and 
nature combined to its perfection. 

What a change this was, from the old brown 
house, where her father was sitting then; dreary 
from the loss of her, but patient in his new 
desolation. 

As this thought came to her mind, Lucy felt 
the view, on which the sunset was throwing 
misty gold, painful to look upon. © She closed her 
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}the day comes. Then, everything must be as 
Var directs. His taste is perfect.” 
“Perfect !” repeated Mrs. Farnsworth. 
of Count d’ Orsay did not stand higher.” 
“J should think Lord Oram might have 
something to say about his own wedding,” Lucy 
yentured on suggesting. 
“Not at all,’”’ answered the madame. 
“Not at all,’ rejoined Octavia. ‘Nothing 
can be heavier than the English style. But, 
come, hurry on the dress; both gentlemen are 





«That 


} coming to breakfast. You will find fresh flowers 


Sin your room. Let my maid put some in your 


eyes, und Wheeler's Hollow, with its wild woods, § hair,” 


its pine-clad hills, and the river sweeping 
through’ their shadows, came in its place; so 


Lucy went back to her own apartment, and 
resigned herself, patiently, into the hands of 


vividly that tears‘swelled under her eyelids, and | that rather imperious French woman, who had 


trembled on the lashes; then, presently, she fell 
asleep, with the bland seaair stealing perfume from 
the embankment: of flowers below, and drifting 
it softly up over her. 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Ler it be white, then, with a sash" of pale 
layender,’” said Octavia, the next morning, after 
a council of dress had been called, in which Luey 
was permitted to reserve some vestiges of her 
mourning from the general dictation. “We do not 





inspired her with so much awe on her first 
arrival at the house. While this artist, as she 
called herself, was busy arraying the delicate 
muslin dress, with a garnature of embroidery 
scattered over it, like snowflakes, looped up with 
the lnyender sash, the girl was thinking, with 
wonder, of Octavia’s great kindness. What had 
she done to inspire all this warmth of interest, in 
jn person who had always seemed so cold, and 
even repelling, to her, in the country? Had all 
this cordiality sprung out of the girl’s own happi- 
ness? Did she love Lord Oram so well, that 





expect her to adopt the present gorgeous style; } everything seemed worthy of kindness to her? 

but there must be no cloud of mourning about my ' Probably, an older person might have asked 
wedding, Oram detests anything gloomy, and the } these questions, without comprehending the case 
sight of a black yeil makes me faint. Of course, } entirely ; for, on occasions, and with some 
Tshall not go out much, before the affair comes characters, elaborate kindness to one party, may 
off. Madame need not exclude ‘herself, as yet; {spring out of keen opposition to ‘another. 
jt Would break her‘heart, if/she were ‘compelled }-Octayia knew, in her heart, that the actual 
fo do that ; but Var thinks, as first bridesmaid, it | adoption of Lucy Hastings into her fantily, had 
would be more chic, if you’ kept in the back } never been really intended by her mother, as 


ground. He is*to be best man, you know.” 

« For that time, I must be content to see him 
monopolized by another,” said Mrs. Farnsworth, 
bending her eyes:to the ground. ‘And of course, 


} anything more than a threat to annoy her; and, 
Snow that, by tare good fortune, she was about 
; to enter upon an independent career of her own, 
} the idea of forcing » presence, that'she knew tobe 


you know, as for myself, I do not propose to unwelcome, on the future countess, was a sweet 


appear much in society, 
to claim proper precedence there. 


until he gives mea right } revenge for former tyranny, that this young lady 
Still, weshall } enjoyed with infinite zest. Besides,’ she really 


pe compelled to receive: such friends, as the count } was so triumphant in her great hopes of eleva- 


or my lord chooses to introduce, and the homage 
of a perfect toilet is due to them.” 

«J will wear anything you recommend,” said 
Lucy, looking down with tender regret at her 
black dress, ‘Only let it be plain as’possible. 
Remember, I have not been used to gay colors, at 
any time.” 

‘© A dash of scarlet, now and then, would be 
lovely,” said Octavia. ‘Don’t look so frightened 
—that is mourning, in some countries; but we 
will fall back on lavender, or light purple, till 


' tion; that the predominating malice in hernature 
ras held in abeyance. ‘Thus, for the time, Lucy 
received the benefit of this deceptive sunshine, 
and was innocently ‘grateful for it.” 

If Lucy had any misgivings about the atten- 
tions of Count Var, when she’ entered that 
pleasant breakfast-room, the quict indifference of 
his’ reception dispersed them: at) once. | Lord 
Oram, in his careless, good-natured way, was 
much more impressive, and seemed really glad to 
see her; a state of things that puzzled Miss 
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Octavia, and removed some jealous doubts from } her daughter, and drew them into such complete 
the mind of the elder lady. At all timeg, she sympathy, that they forgot to quarrel, even in 
would have found it difficult to believe, that Var { private, during a whole week; but then, the 
was consenting to the girl’s adoption, merely } wedding garments were under constant discus- 
because he thought her own honor bound to it,} sion, orders were to be given, and ceremonials 
if his grand generosity in refusing any share of} adopted; so that they really had not time, 
her property had not been equally magnanimous. On the afternoon before Octavia’s wedding day, 
As it was, she could not fail to look on the fresh } Lucy, finding herself very lonely, and somewhat 
beatty of her protegée, with some distrust and homesick, wandered down to the cliffs, She had 
more envy, discovered o sheltered spot, where her presence 
Hrom this day, Lucy enjoyed her new life, with } might he concealed, except from the water. Iere, 
all the enthusiasm of youth and perfect health. } she seated herself among the rocks, where the 
Octavia still continued kind, and Mrs. Farns- spray dashed a shower of diamonds almost to her 
worth was so completely occupied by her young} feet. Afar off, soft, opaline gleams, that mingled 
lover, that she had no time for the petty tyran-} gold and amber hues with the blue waters, were 
nies, which had caused so much reyolt in her beginning to appear; and the dash of waves along 
daughter. Var, always suave and deferential, ; a curve of the distant beach, made the solitude 
scarcely seemed to notice her presence, when the } more complete than silence could haye done, To 
household was together; but, once or twice, when } Iney, this solitude of waters wasn perpetual sur- 
they chanced to be loft alorie in the verandah, ar} prise. Born inland, with only a mountain stream 
grounds, his manner changed imperceptibly into { near her home, which she could almost evoss on 
such tender interést, that she began to shrink { stepping-stones in the summer time, the broad 
from it,.28 a sort-of treason to her lover at home. } expanse of water, seemed to expand the whole 
Octavia Farnsworth was to be married before } creation for her. 
her mother. Indeed, there seemed to be some While she sat there, in the sunset, absorbed 
causé of delay, in the latter case, which oc-} and listening, a dark form came gliding along 
casioned some discussion in the exalted circles } the foot-path, and down the slippery bank, till 
of Newport. Tor, the marriage of a nobleman, { it came close to her: go close that she felt a 
there, in the very heart! of American high life, { touch on her arm, 
Was a/subject both of gratulation and criticism. Lucy uttered a little ery. The stillness had 
Sealed and crested missives were constantly going } been so complete, that the touch of » finger 
to someone in London, always promptly answered } startled her. 
by large business letters, heavily stamped, and evi } “Don’t,” said a gentle yoiee. “Don’t scream 
dently containing papers of importance. : It is onlyme: aunt Hannah.” 





several mysterious messages had been exchanged} “Aunt Hannah—you blessed old. eveaturo\ 
by cable; and, soon after this, Count Var an-} How on carth came you here?) he path is s 
nounced, ina careless way, to his friends in the} steep, you might haye broken your. neck—bu, 
club, that his marriage would probably take place } tell me, tell me, where did you come from ?”” 
at the British Embassy, in Washington, ‘as his “From the Hollow, only this morning, Your 
parents, though Italian, wereresidingin England, } father was quite well, then, and has. gone off to 
at the time of his birth; and some interests that preach on the civcuit. It was so lonesome, ac 
he possessed there, made it important that the } home, that he couldn't stand it. So, Jtaying no- 
ceremony shouldbe made legal at all points. hody to take care of, I just shut up the house, 
Mrs. Farnsworth was rather clated by this} and came to see how you were getting along; and, 
double endorsement of her young lover's position; } you mustn’t blame me for it; but I knew that the 
but expressed’ a wish to return, afterwards, to young miss was going to be married, to-morrow, 
her residence in Newport, where the nuptial fes-} 2nd couldn't pacify myself, without getting a 
tivities should be kept up, with all the pomp of} look at her. Oh, it will be a grand sight.” 
a matchless trousseau, and sumptuous entertain- «But, I did not think you cared for such 
ments, in which Lord and Lady Oram were ex- things,” said Lucy, surprised. 
pected to join, before they sailed for Europe. “Well, just for. once. I might stand across the 
Of ‘course, all this gaye wide scope for gossip, | street, when they go into the church, you know, 
and kindled no small degree of enyy among those clear back ; nobody would be apt to see me, and 
who looked upon a double marriage, in which } make them angry by telling of it. There couldn’t 
two noblemen were monopolized by one family, be much harm in that, now, could there ?”” 
as an unpardonable infringement; ‘all of which} ‘No harm whatever, aunt Hannah. But, 
added to the triumph of Mrs. Farnsworth and / would it not be better to go up to the house, 
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at once? They could not think it at all strange, i much about these foreigners and their ways. 
after your care of Lord Oram.’’ i Only, anyone can see that this gentleman is hand- 

“No, no; I couldn’t do that, for the whole} some as a picture, and nearly a match for her in 
world,’ answéred the old woman, nervously. good looks. They call him a lord, too; and tell 
“They must not know a word about my being} ane that he will make a lady of her—as if she 
here. All I want, is a sight of them, as they go} wasn’t that already. Now, do tell me about it.” 
inand come out:' I am sure that she will look} | “There is nothing that I can tell, except that 





splendid.” i both Count Var and Lord Oram are great men, 
«« Brides usually do, I am told, aunt Hannah,” {in their own country; and the persons Gy 
said Lucy, kindly. i marry will be lifted far aboye most women.” 


“Brides? Oh, yes; but I was thinking—} “As if she had not been that, ever so long,’’ 
promise me, now, Miss Lucy, that you will not | muttered aunt Hannah. 
mention seeing me, nor take notice, if youhappen} Aunt Hannah, after this, sat with her head 
to turn your eyes upon an old woman that seemed } bowed, and her hands working nervously under 
natural to you, in the crowd. Now, will you?’ { her shawl, for some time. When she did speak, 
“No; I will do nothing that you wish me to | again, it was with timid hesitation. 
keep secret; but where are you staying? I must} “Will you tell me'one thing more, Miss Lucy 
be sure that you are comfortable.” { —how should a poor lady like me know about 
“Oh, I am well off: staying with a friend; } these foreigners—does the madame, or Miss 
please don’t trouble about that. Only, tell me / Octavia, make any more money than they haye 
whereabouts you will be, when they go into i got, when they get married ?”” 
church.” “No; Iam yery sure they do not,’ answered 
“T believe, they intend me to be next the} Lucy, more and more surprised by the drift of 
bride.” aunt Hannah’s questions. “On the contrary, 
“That is so kind of them; but, where will she ; I think Lord Oram will be made the richer.” 
—Mrs. Farnsworth, I mean—where will she be?” Aunt Hannah drew a deep breath. “TI only 
“T can hardly tell you, aunt Hannah; but, H asked, you know,” she said: “people think a 
of course, you cannot fail to see her.”” $ great deal of money; but then, these gentlemen 
“« Pail to see her ?—as if I could do that; and $ } don’t give any : they get it, don’t you see, which 
she so beautifal: just like a queen; and so young ° ‘makes a great difference.” 
looking. I shouldn’t wonder if some people mis- “T hayen’t thought much about that,” an- 
took her for the bride.’® swered Lucy, smiling at the old woman's earnest- 
“T suppose you know that she will be that, H ness, “having none to giye or take; but, it is 
in a few weeks, aunt Hannah ?”” { getting dark, aunt Hannah, Are you quite cer- 
“Ts it true? Are you quite certain that it is; tain of a comfortable place to sleep in?” 
true?” questioned the old woman, lifting her eyes { “All that I want. Don’t trouble about me,. 
with an intensity of expression that struck Lucy / Miss Lucy; I’m used to taking care of myself. 
with increased surprise. “It would be very kind } Good-by, now !”” 
of you to tell me about it. I don’t understand [ro BE conciupED.] 
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Fotp the little hands, so waxen, 
O’er the pulseless, baby breast. 
For our little one is sleeping, 
In death’s long and dreamless rest. 
Press the gold-fringed eyelids gently, 
O’er the sunny, trusting eyes. 
Teyes that, closed on earth forever, 
Open up in Paradise. 


‘Yain we question why it happened, 
How it can be for the best? 
"Asking why those feet, 60 early 
On their journey, needed rest? 


Von. LXXX.—26, 


But, though hearts are aching, para 
With the dull, unceasing pai 

Though the light of life Soren 
Neyer to come back again; 


Yet, oh! who would wish to call her, 
¥rom her home of light above? 
Who would ask that God had left her 
Here, to cheer us with her love? 
Hyen with our love to guide her, 
In the paths of good and right, 
Would she still have entered heaven, 
With a soul so pure and white? 
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No. 1—Is a. house-dress, ’ of. coffee-colored } a yery narrow flounce of the same material ; and 









































No. 2, 


camel’s-hair.. The lower part of the skirt has a { this again is placéd above a plaiting of dark-red 


kilted flounce, half a yard deep, which falls over satin. There is a scarf-drapery across the front of 
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the skirt, of foulard, of the same color as the rest } is laid in a box-plaited flounce, about three-eighths 
of the dress, but spotted with polka-dots in dark- ; of a yard deep, and this is fastened close about 
red. This drapery is tied in a pouf, behind, and § half way down. The lower part forms a flounce. 


falls to the bottom of the skirt. ‘The deep, close-! Above this, is another box-plaited flounce, a 
















































































No. 3. No. 4, 


fitting basque has a quilting of red satin down, quarter of a yard in depth. The oyerskirt is 
the front, and around the collar and cuffs. A} slightly draped, straight across, and caught on 
white lace finishes the neck and front. the left side with long loops and ends of ribbon, 

No. 2—Is a walking-costume, of dark-blue and | corresponding in color with the skirt; at the back, 
green woolen plaid. The lower part of the skirt } the drapery is narrow and irregularly looped, 
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and reaches to where the lower flounce is left ; show a gathered piece of the brown silk. ‘The 
loose. The cont basque fastens down the front, / same finish is on the, cuffs. 

and is made with plaits on the skirt at the back;/ No. 4—Is a house-dress, of black satin de Lyons. 
at the top of the plaits, are large bone buttons. } The train is very slightly looped at the baek ; 
‘The small cape is cut no deeper than the shoulder } is not very long; and is finished with a narrow 
knife-plaiting of the material, which also extends 
around the foot of the dress in front. The apron- 
front is composed of a series of narrow lace 
ruffles, put on rather scant, so as to show the 
pattern. Spanish lace is very beautiful for this 
purpose; or, richer yet, is the jetted lace; but 
that is very heavy, and exceedingly expensive. 
There should be narrow, scant ruffles of the satin 
de Lyons, or of some othor less costly material, 
placed under the lace rufiles, in order that they 
may keep their place well. Rows of jet gimp 
; are placed at the head of each ruffle. he long 


























seam, on the shoulders and at the back; but is 
deeper in front. 

No. 8—Is a walking-dress, of brown cash- 
mere, ‘There is a two-inch knife-plaiting 
around the bottom; above this, is a deep box- 
plaited ruffle, the cashmere plaits alternating 
with a very narrow plain space of brown silk. 
The underskirt is of brown silk, slightly gathered 
where the flounce is set on; this flounceis headed 
hy a gauging of the brown silk. ‘The overskirt 
of the camel’s-hair is draped shawl-wise on the 
right side, has a wide machine-stitched hem, and 
is ornamented with a bow of brown ribbon at the 
point. ‘The drapery comes high on the left side, | pointed waist is trimmed at the edge with the lace, 
and the scarf-finish, below the basque, is tied in , Which is also placed in a jabot down the front, 
a knot, with ends falling below the left hip. } and ornamented with jet passementerie. The 
The tight-fitting basque has a cape, which fastens} sleeves are trimmed to correspond. Square 
with a cord and tassel, and is open enough to? collar, trimmed with jet gimp. 
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No. 5—Is a gathered corsage, made of white j the skirt. There are large pockets far back on 
muslin; and which is exceedingly pretty for a{ the skirt, with flaps, and ‘machirte-stitched. 
young lady to wear of an evening, with a colored, ; Aboye the round cape, is a deep collar, of black 
or with a white skirt, as may be most convenient. } Astrachan fur. 

The puffings around the neck should only be No. 7—Is a paletot, for a girl of eight to ten 
added for a slender person; The gauging at the | years of age. It is of black cashmere, slightly 
waist is not very full, and a belt of white watered 
silk is fastened with a pearl buckle. Any pretty, 
suitable lace, may trim the corsage. There is a 
gauging in the middle of the back, but it should 
not be made yery fll, as that will give a round- 
shouldered appearance. The sleeves correspond 
with the neck of the corsage. Nun’s veiling, 








No. 8. 


wadded, and lined with fine opera flannel. The 
} narrow, standing-up collar is of the cashmere, 
} lined with red satin, and there is a narrow piping 
; of the red satin around the bottom of the paletot, 
and on the sleeves, not at the seams. The buttons 
are covered with the black cashmere, and embroi- 
3 dered with red sprigs. 

No. 7 No. 8—Is a coat, for a boy of from seven to 
nine years of age, It is of dark-brown cloth, 
stitched with silk of the same color, and trimmed 

India mull, surah silk, or any other soft material, | at the pockets with brown military braid. A 

makes a beautiful corsage after this model. double row of horn buttons fastens it down the 
No. 6—Is 2 coat, of light-gray cloth, for a } front. 

little girl. It is made sacque-shape, not quite } No. 9—Is a paletot, of gray beaver-cloth, for a 

close-fitting in front, and with a large box-plait } little boy. It has large, square pockets, a square 

at the back, which gives the requisite fulness for { collar, and is double-breasted. Large, round, 
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wooden buttons ornament ihe front} and smaller 
ones the pockets and sleeves. 





LALIES’ PATTERNS 
Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 














of full price for corresponding article in price list below. ¢ 

Patterns will be put together and plainly marked. Patterns 

designed to order. 

Princess Dress: Plain.é noes 2 scs + s+ - se 50 
« “with drapery and trimming, © 5 2.1.00 

Polonaisg, 2. |. ea he 3 50 

Combination Walking Suits, 

Trimmed Skirts. . 3 

Wattean Wrapper, 

Plain or Gored Wrappers, 

BGUCR, i a PIN 

Gon tes alist. oe Je oa Co in: 

“ with vests or skirts cutoff, . . 29... . 
OC ISEE Ol aae She coe ac ee 
Talmasand Dolman, 22. Se ke 
Waterproofs and Circulars, 5. 2 2. 2 le 35 
Ultras) <1. ofan Renee eS. 35 

CHILDREN’S PATTERNS. 
Drosses: Plain, . . . .25|Basquesand Coats, . . 25 Y 
Gommbination Suits; 35) Coats Vests or Cut Skiris 33 
Skirts and Overskirts, . .25/Wrappers,... 2°... 25 
Polonaise: Plain, . . 125) Waterproofs, ulars 
«Fancy, . 5 35] and Ulster... 28 
BOYS’ PATTERNS. 
Jackets, . . 5. ss .25| Wrappers, . 
me + .20|Gents’ Shirts, 
> 20) “Wrappers, 3 
Hy 

In sending orders for Patterns, please send the number i 

and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 





thing definite, and also whether for lady or child. Address, } 
Drs, M. A. Jones, 28 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia, | { 





DESIGN FOR THISTLE, Ero., Ero. 


We give, in the Suprremenr, a design for a {light-yellow; and the proper color can be se- 
Thistle, drawn from nature; and also two designs } cured, by using amber-colored silks or crewels. 
in outline-stitch, a bird and a stag’s head. The stag’s head and bird may be done in black, 

The leaves of the thistle are to be done in } or any other color, that may be thought most 
green, the natural color. The flowers in purple, } suitable for the piece of work they may adorn. 
tinted lighter towards the edge; sometimes, even These designs can be cut out from the Sup- 
made white at the edge. his is the ordinary } PLEMENT, without interfering with the diagrams, 
purple thistle, not the small Canada thistle. The | and can then be transferred, according to the 
Scotch thistle, which is larger than either, is } directions given in our September number. 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPER: IN GOLD. 

Tn the front of the number, we give a design, fcolor. The pattern may be worked in gold braid, 

printed in colors, for a slipper, embroidered in } or with gold thread in Kensington-stitch, or 


gold. The material may be either velvet, satin, ' chain-stitch. This is one of those expensive 
or cloth; and crimson would be the most suitable { illustrations only to be found in “ Peterson.’? - 


1 . ee 
BORDER IN EMBROIDERY. 


_ In the front of the number, we give a design § either kid, or linen, may be used for the foun- 
for a border, or band, in embroidery, designed } dation, Chain-stitch, and French. knots, ete., are 
for working on card cases, note cases, etc.: and’ used in the embroidery, 


THE GHOILE VISITE. 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 








We give, here, an engraving of “Tum Crome 
‘Visirx,” an elegant and useful article for a girl 
ten years old. Folded in with the number, We 


{give a Suprrument, with full-size diagrams, by 
the aid of which the ‘yisite” can be cut out, 
without the aid of a dressmaker. The * visite,” 
as will be seen, consists of five pieces: 

I.—Haty or Front. 
T.—Hatr or Back. 
II.—Suzeve. 
IV.—Fronr or Care. 
V.—Back or Cars. 

The two small pieces, that form the cape, require 
no special explanation, as their putting together 
is readily seen. In the side-seam, which joins 
the front and the back of the mantle together, are 

{ two cuts, with a notch a few inches below: these 

¢show where the seams join; they are further 
marked by letters corresponding. f 

The upper and under sides of the sleeve are 
cut in one piece; and the under part, which is 

H the smaller, must be turned underneath, by 
folding it on the dotted line, which has a notch 
at each end: the two cuts, showing where the 
sleeve joins’ to the side-seam of front and back. 
‘The under side of sleeve joins to the armhole of 
front, as shown by the three cuts in each piece. 

The shoulder-seams of front’ and back are 
indicated by one notch, and in sewing in the 
sleeve, the notch, at the sleeve-head, must be 
placed af the shoulder-end of the shoulder-seam 
just named. rn 

If preferred, the skirt of this garment may be 
lengthened several inches. (By the ‘‘cuts’’ we 
mean the straight notches, which are in groups 
of twos and threes.) 

We also give, on the Surpremenr, some patterns 
for the ‘ Work-Table.”’ They are inserted where 
they can be cut out, without interfering with the 
diagram. A description of how to work them is 

{ given elsewhere. 


PMBROIDERED 2H 





‘OTOGRAPH FRAME. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In our July number, we gaye a colored design 
for a photograph frame, which was so popular, 


that we give, this month, in, the front of the | 
number, a design for one of a different pattern, 


algo to be worked in embroidery. 
The frame, in the present case, is in garnet 


yelyet, embroidered with forget-me-nots, inter- 
laced with white and pink flowerets. This frame 
yould also look well in black, dark-blue, or old- 
gold plush.| It is even prettier than the design 
in daisies, given in the July number, Either 
would make a charming Christmas #88 
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DESIGN FOR D’OYLEY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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We give, here, a design for a Woyley, to be 
made of white linen, festooned round the edge 
with Turkey-red cotton,’ The long stitches, called ; 
Points lancés, and the pale cross-stitches, are put 
on also with red cotton; the stitches indicated 
with a black cross are*blue. ‘The colors ean be 
reversed, or the embroidery can be carried out i 
with white cotton. 

















SHOE POCKET. 











SHOE-POCKET. (cLOsED,) 


with colored ingrain cotton. Cut the foundation 
Stwenty-eight inches long, and eleven inches 
wide. Make one pocket by folding from the 
eleventli to the seventeenth inch, then fold down 
< ; to the twenty-fourth, leaving a flap of four inches; 

We give, here, a design for a shoe-pocket, to } the three folds must. be ‘sewn together at the 
protect shoes from dust,’ or to Keep them from } sides; this will form two pockets, one for’ each, 
soiling other articles, if placed in a drawer or shoe; the flaps fold one over each pocket, and 
trank. ‘The ‘pocket is of undressed holland or } are fastened round with ribbon of the same color, 5 
crash, aaghan a with a cross-stitch border, ! as the embroidery. 

; aisitten 3 





SHOE-POCKET. (oPEN,) 


LAMP MAT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








Preparations for Christmas begin so early, in } it are appliquéd colored lozenges of gay satin; 
many families, that we give many articles, in our } these are put on with a chain-stitch, done in gray- 
present number, which may be serviceable for } colored silks. Every alternate lozenge is light, 
gifts at, Christmas time. We begin with a lamp- | and has a sprig done in chain, or Kensington- 
mat. This is for grandma’s especial lamp. The j stitch; the darker lozenges are embroidered in 
mat may be made of pieces of velvet, and satin } cross-stitch; the fluffy tassels are made of fi- 
or silk, or even cretonne. In our model, above, } loselle. The wreath may be done in any fancy 
the foundation is of velvet, cut in points, and on ; stitch, that suits best. 











DRAWN WORK. 











This is an easy and effective way to ornament 
j the ends of crash towels, or little scarf table- 
{ covers, made of mummy cloth, or Java canvas. 
Draw the threads, and then cross them, with 
either a coarse linen thread, or else a thread of 
crewel, and add the vandyke stitches on either 
side. 
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COVERLET,. SPRBDAD; OR AFGHAN. 





‘BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a new } (on the left,) letter B denotes pale-blue silk for 
and stylish pattern, with details) which may be ; the centre stitch of the figure; letter C, darker 
used for a Coverlet, Baby’s Spread, or Afghan. ‘ blue of the same color, in either silk or wool ; 
It is worked in crochet tricotée, in alternate | letter E, in detail, (oh the right,) same color silk 
squares of white and color, in Saxony wool. } as that indicated under letter C; letter F, white 
This wool is thoroughly suitable for the purpose, i silk. The fringe is crocheted:—Work a row 
‘as it washes well; especially, if bran is used, and} with white wool, Ist DC, *7 Ch, miss two loops, 
not soap. Make a chain of fourteen stitches, with } 1 DC on the next, repeat from*—2d. row. 1DC 
white Saxony wool, making thirteen loops of} on the fourth of the first 7 Ch, 7 Ch, 1 DC on the 
tricotée, and work on it thirteen rows of white; } fourth of the next 7 Ch; this row is worked with 
then take the blue or other color, and work thir-? blue wool. Next, cut the two wools in lengths 
teen rows with it; continue the stripe in alternate ; of nine inches, and loop six strands into every 
squares, to ihe length required. The nextstripe, » loop of the second row. This Coverlet would 
commence with colored wool, and work in al- $ make an especially pretty Christmas gift, when 
ternate squares, in the same way. In the detail, ¢ suitable in other respects. 





DESIGNS FOR OUTLINE EMBROIDERY. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 








TOQUE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This toque will make a useful present, and will; chain, missing one of the chain below. One 
be delightful autumn work,, Make a chain of? round of trebles, not forgetting to take up the 
£ back part of the stitch. Eleyen rounds, decreased 
; at-eyery seventh stitch. There are fifteen rounds 

inall.—l6th R., Take the remaining stitches, two 
ies, and sew up. Now, with ‘the garnet 
} wool, work one round of trebles; at the brim 

then three and a-half rounds of the border, making 

it inside, in order to turn it over, and tack, the 

scallops at the top. Make a fluffy ball, six inches 

in ‘circumference; attach it loosely to the peak, 
m which doubles down in such a way as to hide the 
the required length, say eighty. Work three} join, and is secured ‘to the border between two 
rounds of square crochet, viz: one treble and one’ scallops. Pretty for a Christmas gift. 





BORDER FOR DRESS. 











BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This border, done in outline-stitch, is suitable 
for children’s dresses; colored or white petti- 


coats; fancy articles for the parlor, chamber, etc. 
Do it in silk or crewels, in white or in colors, 








BRANCH. OF CORAL. 


This coral design is intended to be used 
for embroidering a dress for'a child, either 
in silks on white cashmere, or crewels, or 
in red ingrain cotton, for wash dresses, 
sacques, eic. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. } 
“Prrenson” yor 1882! Greater Inpucenrxts THAN | 
Even !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1882, on the ? 
last page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is 
both better aad cheaper than any magazine of its kind. ‘That 
the public at large admits the justice of this claim, is proved 
by the fact, that “ Peterson” has now, and ias had for years, 
Me largest circulation of any lady's Look, either in the United? 
States, or, for that matter, in the world. 
We claim, also, that “Peterson” combines more desirable | 
qualites than any other magazine, Its steel engravings are { 
the finest, and a stecl engraving is the finest of all en~| 
gravings, Tts stories are the best published: no Indy's book. | 
has such contributors. In its fashion department, it has | 
long been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: itsstyles are the / 
newest and most elegant; its superb colored plates (printed 
from steel, and not mere lithographs), have no rivals, The | 





Tits Bravtirut In Dress, should be an object of real 
interest to every woman. But this beauty is not to be 
sought by a blind following of fashion-plates. Of course, 


{no woman can dress well, who goes aguinst the prevailing 





style of her generation. The costume of the ancient Greeks, 
for example, was a very graceful one; but it is eminently 
unsuited for a climate like ours, or the modesty of Chris- 
tian civilization. Hence, when Madame Tallien, during the 
French Revolution, appeared, in a classic dress, with bare 
limbs, even the men of that.day were shocked. No really 
Indy-like woman wishes to appear odd in her dress; for, to 
be singular, is to be talked of too much; and true modesty 
shrinks from this. But, in following the fashion of the day, 
there is always room for judicious selection. One color 
suits one complexion; another color another. A bonnet, 
that looks well on one woman, will not look well on an- 
other. Fortunately, there is always sufficient variety in the 
fashions, to allow of tasteful selection; and, when this fails, 
ofadaptation. The so-called “ dress reformers” have always 
failed, because they make women look like frights. They 
act as if one must be hideous, in order to be healthy, which 


Pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each month, and the } is sheer nonsense. As the Philadelphia Times says, “pay 
“Every-Day” department, make it also indispensable in a H tho fullest respect to anatomy and physiology; but, in doing 
family, as a matter of economy. Its iMustrated articles, like } £1 tlso Pay respect to the ctorual. laws of beauty, and 


a { cultivate ‘individualism’ in dress, in accordance with ar- 
“A’Day At Canterbury” in‘this number, have proved £0 } tistic yrinciples as distinguished from affectation,” First 


popular, that we shall continue, and improve on them, in 1882. { 
Where but one magazine is taken, “Peterson” should be 
that magazine; and every family, that pretends to culture, 
“should take, at least, one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of cInbs. For one kind, 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Hush! Don't | 
Wake Them,” or our fine Photograph Album. For another | 
kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1882, For 
still another kind, there are two premiums: the engraving | 
or Photograph Album, and also.a copy of “Peterson.” For | 
our very largest clubs, the magazine, and both the engraving { 
and Photograph Album are given, three premiums in allt No ! 
other magazine offers such inducements. Only our immense | 
circulation enables us to do it. $ 

Now is the time to get up clubs, Everybody will subscribe | 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 








Docrons Make A Misraxe, not unfrequently, in thinking $ 


that what cures a disease in one person, will cure it in all, 
‘Yet every sensible observer knows tliat’this is not true. It 
is one of the advantages of an, old family physician, that he + 
becomes familiar with the constitution of each one of his } 
patients, and is able to prescribe accordingly. There are } 
Dut two things that can always be relied on, hygienically: ? 
moderate exercise, and plenty of fresh air, ; 

Inpispexsantx To Every Lapy.—Tho Lynn (Mfass,) Record 
says of this magazing, that {¢ “is indispensable to every 


lady, who desires to keep thoroughly posted in regard to 
the fashions.” 
(892 





know what the fashions are, and then select what suits your 
own style, That is the true way to dress, 

‘Tre Hoxr-Work of Woxen does not always receive the 
praise which it deserves. Very few men fully appreciate the 
strain on the nerves that housckeeping is. Every year 
thousands of wives fall victims to overwork in this direc- 
tion, Careless and wasteful servants, where servants can be 
afforded, and excessive physical Jabor, where no servants are 
kept, carry off hecatombs of women. A man’s work is gen- 
erally over by night. But the wife has no rest. From the 
time she rises, until she retires—unless she is rich—there is 
always something that she has todo. Ter occasions for re- 
laxation are rare, Often, any little trifle she asks for, 
is grudgingly given. “What's tho uso of it?” cries the 
husband, who spends, probably, twenty times as much on 
cigars. To bear up against the strain that housekeeping in- 
yolves, a woman, as the New York Herald observes, “should 
be a prodigy of senso, industry, and endurance.” 

Tu Ory Estanrasnzp Magazines, such as “Peterson,” 
are the ones to subscribe for, as their long-continued career 
proves that they haye kept their promises, and so gained, 
deservedly, the confidence of the public. Every year, a 
crowd of new periodicals starts up, most of which die before 
the twelvemonth is out, defrauding the subscribers who have 
Prepaid. If you wish to be sureof getting your magazino, 
subscribe for “Peterson.” 

“Perenson ” Snoutp Br Tre ONE—Tho Newell (Iowa) 
Mirror says: “Where one magazine only is taken, ‘Peterson’ 
should be that one.” Hundreds of other papers repeat this 
opinfon, 

Tae Best Sryix for note-paper, for a lady, is good, plain, 
thick paper, folded square, and put in a square envelope, 
Black ink is the only ink that is allowable, 
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SrLenpim Prenrums For 1882—Our new premium en-} Wz Do Nor Gru Paratuss for subscribing to “ Peterson.” 
graying, to be sent to persons fur’ getting up clubs, for next } We put all wo can afford, into the magazine, which is ono 
year, is entitled, Hush! Don't Wake Them,” and isof the ; reason why it is the cheapest, as well as the best. Peri- 
size of 20 inches by 16. The subject was engraved, as an $ odicals, that give premiums to subscribers, have to take the 
illiistration for “Peterson,” some years ago, and was s0 } cost of the premium out of the periodical, which is, to that 
popular, that we have yielded to numerous requests, and } extent, poorer than it, otherwise would be. We only give 
ro-engraved it, large sizo, for framing, and now offer it as a } preminms when persons get np clubs, which is quite a 
premium for 1882, No more beautiful, or cultured, orna- } different affair, The premium is given to repay, at least 
ment, to be framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be } in part, those getting up clubs, for the time spent in can- 
desired. It is a Work of real art, and a copy should be had, } vassing. It is not given to bribe subscribers to subscribe. 
by every family in the land, | Any magazine, or newspaper, that has to offer such a bribe, 

Or in place of this beautiful engraving, we will give, } is, on its own showing, not worth the money asked for it, 


for a premitm, a handsome Prorocnarn Auuva, We are} i 
induced to make this offer, in consequence of the popularity j PUY SOE ee IGE See EEs Cede galt 
of tho ‘Quarto’ Mustrated’ Album, which was one’ of our’; “Peterson's.” No other is as cheap to club subscribers. No 
premiums for'thid'year. ‘Tho Photograph’ Albam will be } Other gives premiums, really as good, for so little work. Get 


even more desirable, | Tt'will be found’ in leatherette, em-} UP.clubs, therefore, for 1882. Begin at once, 


Dossod and gilt; and will contain places for twenty-four 
photographs, of the carte de visite size, or, for the larger clubs, 
e¥en more, REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


For many clubs, an extra copy of the magazine will be } Amenities Of Home, 1 vol., 12mo. New York: D, Appleton 
sont, Tor others, and larger ones, an extra copy of the) ¢ cy,—The design of this work can be best told by quoting 
engraving, or Photograph Album: and for some, all three. } the titles of some of its chapters: “The Mother Bagins,” 
‘The inducements to get up clubs were never Lefore so great; | «yAycation And Manners Of Girls,” “Respect For Tho 
and probably will never be so great again. But see the ; Rights Of Others,” “The First Engagement,” “ A Profession 
Prospectus on thé last page of the cover. } For Our Sons,” “The Good Father,” “The Good Wife,” and 

tis not too early to begin to get up clubs for 1882, If you } «yfaking Home Attractive,” are'a few of them, selected at 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, i random. ‘The character of the book depends, necessarily, 
wo receive letters, saying, “Tf I had commenced sooner, I { on the qualifications of the author for her task, Now, there 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” j js juternal evidence that the writer is not only one of tho 
Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to those wishing | most womanly of women, but, also, one accustomed to move 
to get up clubs. in “good society,” in fact, tho very best. She thus unites 

ar two essentials, very rare in combination, for a treatise of 


‘Tux Exquerre. or Canps is very simple, When a call is | this kind, For it fs as necessary to know what is conven 
{ tionally desirable in the education of children, as what is 


mado in person, and the parties are out, the corner of the. | 


card should be turned down, to show that the call was made { CFrect in mere taste, or even what is right, morally. Tho 
in porson; and, if a husband and wife are called on, two } *onYmous anthor, morcover, has the ready pen of a 
practised essayist, so that her chapters are as pleasant in 


cards should be left, both turned down at the corner: but, if | +s 
thero aro daughters, no cards should be left for them, if it is ; Style a8 they are instructive in matter, No similar work,* 
fa gontleman that calls; but, if there are sons, he should j that we know of, at all appronches this ono in merit. 
leave cards for them: as a lady Teaves cards for daughters.) Léters Of Madame De Remusat, To Her Husband And Son, 
A recent work on etiquette says: a card, folded across the } From 1804 fo 1813. 1 vol, dt. New York: Harper & 
mitldle, is the proper thing to leaye for daughters. This is ; Brothers.—We have here the letters of Madame de Remusat, 
quite wrong, When calling on an acquaintance, who is the | written during the height of the first Napoleon's power. 
guest of one you do not know, it is very bad taste to Jeave } They breatho a very different spirit from the Memoirs, 
cards for the people of the house: it looks like pushing. ; written, or rather rewritten, after his fall. ‘The result is, wo 
Visiting cards should never be sent by mail. A gentlo- | must say, inimical to the Memoirs, It is now clear, that, 
man’s card should always have Mr. on it; for instance, Mr. } after Napoleon's exile, Madame de Remusat fell under legiti- 
John Smith, $ mist influences. Her grandson intimates that she praised 
= $ Napoleon, in these letters, because she feared they would be 
H the post-office. The defer 
HAnarse Basknns Or Wine are very pretty, but they are } Hae oe aiahiee ae Lap aes 


vory troublesome, on account of the difficulty in watering } 5414 he as likely to abuse Napoleon, as, under the Empire 
5 , 


thom, without deluging everything in the neighborhood. Aj)” raise him. ‘The letters, however, aro worth reading, as 
good authority recommends putting a piece of flannel } \i¥1 ponandink sketches of tho times, 
Between the moss lining and the earth. We have seen, | ; 
however, anotlor, and oyon botter, arrangement. Small tin} _CoM™mogony. By Professor Thomas Mitchell.) 1 vol., 12mo} 
Dosins, painted green, wore fastened to the bottoms of the } New York» American : News) Company —Tha| author. of; this 
Daskets, and recotved all tho surplus water. This did not ; *Teatise regards the tendency of the age towards materialism. 
detract from the boauty of the Lasket; in fact, at a short { 0% ® fertile source of infidelity. He holds that Scripture and 
asta, (ho Weandted Gok Sialie, \ science are not antagonistic. A better knowledge of nature, 
ho maintains, will prove them to bo in complete accord. 
True science, he avers, is reverent; is tho ally of religion; 
‘Twa Dewanp Fon Tins Macaztxr is so great, that tho } 8nd establishes incontestibly the existence of a personal 
local agents frequently have their stock exhausted, prema- } Deity. There are to be two volumes, this being the first, 
turely. In these cases, some of them, to save the troublo of } The book will command, we think, a very Jarge audience, 
re-ordering, eay that the edition is “out of print.’ This is } It is sincerely and earnestly written. 
not so. We can always supply back numbers, as well as { England Without And! Within. By Richard Grant White, 1 
current ones. If your news agent tells you he cannot } vol, 12mo. Boston: ‘Houghton, Miflin & Co—This is ono of 
supply you, write to us, enclosing the retail price, and we } the best books on England that has ever been printed, ‘Tho 
will forward, by return mail, postage free, the number, or | author is at once American and cosmopolitan, critical and 
numbers, that you wish, fair, keon in observation, and graphic in description. 
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OUR ARM-OHAIR. period, as. possessed of valuable astringent, properties. 

For Wiat Suatt, We Stusonime?—For “Peterson,” of | Mothers can, take one ounce of the dried root, boil in ono 
course. “No other lady's! book, acvording to the unanimous } 80d a-half pints of water to a pint, and use it for sore mouth, 
yerdict of the press, combines so many merits, or is furnished } sore throat, “falling of the palate,” inflammation of the 
for'so low a price, ‘It is not a mere catchpenny, as 40 many; fauces, etc. It, unlike most astringents, has no unpleasant 
others are; but gives the best in every department: art, ) taste; and can, therefore, be readily administered to infants, 
literatiire, and fashion, tlike, Says the Lebanon (Pa,) Stan-} Children, and women of delicate stomachs, Long, long years 
dard: “Tt is ahead of all/othets.” Says the Otsego (Mich,) } 88, it was highly extolled by Professors Barton and Eberle, 
Union: “All the étories are always: good: in fact; only the ; 18 cholera ixfantum, chronic diarrhoea, and dysentery; in such 
very ‘beat are given.” ‘Says the Maysville (Lowa) Mine: } ases as well as in hemorrhages and aphthous ulceration of 
“Altogether, the cheapest and dest of its Ikind,’® Says tho { {he throat, geranium can be more satisfactorily, used than 
Alexandria (Minn) News: “The October number is un- | Kino, catechu, or any.of.the foreign astringents, To infants, 
usually good, even for this incomparable lady's book: the { the rot; boiled in milk, is often given, ‘The decoction may 
steel engraving is onic of exceptional beatity; and so is the { Pe both used as a gargle, and taken in doses of half to ono 
colored steel fashion-plate, with its five charming-looking, } Witeglassful, by adults; one teaspoonful to one tablespoon~ 
exquisitely dressed ladies.” Says the Rockwood (Tonn,) { il, to infantsand children, Itanust be borne in mind by 
Republican : “ Where only one periodical is taken,‘ Peterson? ; Mothers, that this species of geranium is called alum root, in 
should be that one: the inducements to subscribers and }™any parts of the country; which, however, is a very dif 
clubs, for 1882, are unprecedented.” ‘The Lynn (Afass) { ferent plant, known by botanists ax Heuchera Amerioana, with 
Reporter saya: “By subscribing for “Petersoh, you will} the following characters: Order, Saxifragacew; named in 
save many dollars, through its excellent fashion directions,” } Honor of Jv Henry Heucher, a German botanist, Leaves, 
The Ridgway’ (Pa.) Democrat says that the articles “are of } *dical, roundish cordate, (somewhat yeyen-lobed,) three to 
a much: higher ‘character, than ordinary: the. ‘Crimson , Ur inches long, and as wido; on petioles often. eight to ton 
Phial,’ by Lucy H, Hooper, ism very powerful story,” et } iuches long, No proper stem, but scape, (often two or three 
old subsoribers ask theit trionds to try i for one your only, } {tM the kame root,) leafless, and two to threo feet high, 
Never was it 60 good:as it will be in 1882," specimen; will i rather slender, terminating in a raceme six to twelve inches 
Do sont, gratis, if written for, to whoever wishes to get upa > 1ona- Flowers, petals five, small, whitish, with a tinge of 
club. Let your friends sea for themselves. We do not fear } PUrPle; calyx flye-cleft; stamens fiye, 
eerie ctor It is found in thickets, fence-rows, and flowers in Juno 

— : and July, 

Honsronv's Amp Pnosrrare, in nervous diseases. W, A, 3 ~The Toot of this plant, tho, part used, is somewhat com- 
Hammond M, D., late Surgeon Goneral of the U. 8 Army, § Pressed, knotty and irregular. Tt is powerfully. astringent, 
said that under the use of arsonic and Horsford's Acid Phos. $ 04 is ono of the Indian remedies, weed by them in powder 
Phato, a young lady, recovered her reason, who had been } to cure “open” cancer, and other ill-conditioned ulcers, 
rendered insnne by. droam: wounds, ete. “Tt is only necessary to bay’ that ill Vegetable 

astringents, of which fannie is the active principle, are quite 














cooley et Mee, cin id useful in“ old nores" or ulcers, proper attention being given 
to the goneral health’ or system, ‘There are several other 
MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT, species noted by Wood, two of which possess, probably 


similar properties. 
[Mrnrca1, Borany—Or rim Garvey, Piety AND Vorrst.] 


“DY ANRAM LIViZEY, A.M. a0 Dy PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


* Aay-Everything relating to this department must bo sent 

No. XT.—Cranesmitr—GrraNium Macuratea. to GEORGE CHINN, Mannurnrap, Mass, All communica- 

(from the Greek, geranos, a crane; the beaked fruit ro- Hons be to be he i led: “ For’ ear All are Pa 

i) ol fo send answers, also, to contribute original puzzles, which 
Sembling w crane’s bill.) should be accomipanted by the mnewere “nt 





Cranesbill, Crowfoot, or Spotted Geranium, possesses a 
stom oneto two fect high, dichotomously branched above, of a 


grayish-greon color, and thickly covered with reflexed hairs ; No. 120.—Citanape, 
loaves, three to five, or even seven, parted, and variously in My first’s « preposition small ; 
cised, tivo to three inches long; pale-green, and marked with But ‘tis of frequent use, 
paler blotches, Radical leaves Haye petioles six to dight My second, if you say to mo, 
inches in Tength ; stem Ieaves opposite, and petioles shorter You will my wish refuse, 
as they ascend. ‘Tho flowers are large, purple; petals five, My third’s a coin, of value small; 
twice as long as the calyx, borne on péduncles springing from *Tis used by different races, 
the forks off thé stoni, each bearing two flowers on short Both in the Western Hemisphere, 
pedicols. Stamens’ ten, the five alternate filaments being And trans-Atlantic places. 
longer than the others. ‘The fruit consists of five aggregate My whole is what a person, ne'er 
one-seaded capsules, attached by a beak to the persistent style, Convicted of a crime, 
curling up nnd seattoting tlie seed when ripe. The root is}, Ts said to be; but can, T trust, 
fleshy, horizontal, half-inch thick, beset with short fibres, Be said of me and mine. 
When dried, it is flattened, contorted, wrinkled, of anumber- } Elmira, NY, Drak, 
brown color; internally reddish-gray, inodorous, astringent =r 
taste, but void of bitterness or unpleasantness, It is found’ No, 180.—Wneen Pruzzir, 
throughout the United States, growing in damp, open woods, * * * 
hedzes, low grounds, otc., flowering in May. PA a oe 

LT hayo thus minutely described ity for it is a -yery useful & 
medicinal plant—one of the few that mothers can use safely, * ee ee 8 
andoften with much benefit, and save medical fees, which ia 
can be used for household comforts. se 6 

‘This plant was known to the Indians, at a very early * ® * 
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Tho wheel has cight spokes, and-each spoke has four 
letters, including hub. Begin at left middle spoke, and read 
“round with the sun.” 

From spoke to hub.—1. A term used in card-playing: 2. To 
wayer. 3. Sin. 4. Denomination of Chinese money. 6. 
Sin, 6. A man’s name. 97. A miner's compass. /8; To 
render blind. 

‘From }iub to spoke-—1, A hinge of a door. (2.;An-oblique 
view. 3, ‘To exist, 4, An artificial trench. 5. To exist. 
6, A man’s name., 7. Placed.,.8. Dregs, 

Eixternals.—Simulates. 

Hautsport, N. 8, ANSER. 
No, 131.—Cnoss-Worp Evian. 

My first is in watch, but not in look. 

My second’s in stream, but notin brook. 

My thind is in tell, but not in-blab. 

My fourth is in take, but not in grab. 

My fifth is in lover, but not in wife. 

My whole is something essential to life. 

Darlington, S.C. Miss A. A. Mutpnow. 


Answers Next Month, 


Answers to Puzzirs 1x Ti Ocronen Numper, 


No. 128, 


1. Clove Pink. 

2. China Aster. 

8. Mourning Bride, 
4. Tube Rose, 

6. English Ivy. 

6. Old Maid’s Pink, 
7. Four o'clock. 
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No, 125. 
‘A stitch in time sayes nino. 
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“HOME GARDENING.—N¢. T. 


How To MANach A Feex-Tanue.—Very few flowering 
platits can be successfully grown, for any length of time, in 
town rooms, without the aid of a professional gardener; but 

the house in which ferns will not grow, with avery little care, 
‘inust be looked upon as in an unfavorable condition for 
‘human life—either the surrounding atmosphere must be 

bad, or the honse atmosphere has become vitiated, from 
gome cause or other: probably, from want of sufficient sun, 
or from insufficient ventilation, both of which are necessary 
to carry off the gas and breathing refuso, which is so injurious 
to both animal and vegetable life. 

Many persons say that after taking the trouble to pris 
home: good fern-roots from the woods, they cannot get them 
to root inthe pots. This, in most instances, arises from the 
fact that the roots are taken out of the grourid in the wrong 
way, and are likewise planted in the wrong way. 

In liftitig' a Tern-root, be sure to cut a good knot of thesoil 
in which it grows, along with it, and take care to disturb 
the root-fibres as little as possible. 

}o-zr tne bait tannot dats Olen Gs eane—bo potted tho 
same day in which it is taken from the ground, place it in 
a shallow dish, with @ little water, until convenient to pot, 
Be sure not to put too much water in the dish, as this will 
loosen the earth from the fibres of the root, and a period of 
decay will probably be the resulé. If a dish is not available, 
damp the earth well, and toll it up in paper. 

Poltiig—In potting the plants, first of all, make a good 
drain in the bottom of the pot, with small pieces of broken 
tile, stones, or pieces of sand. Then place, over this, some 
good, fresh mould; stand the root in thé middle of the pot, 
and pressing the root gently downwards, fill in the vacant spaces 
underneath and around it, leaving about an inch from the 
edge of the pot, and faking special care not to smother the 
crown of the root—thit is, the part from which the leayes or 
fronds appear to spring. After the planting, a good drenching 
with Water helps fo send the fibres into the, mould; and if 
tho plants are Kept opt of a strong light for a day or s0, 80, 
much the better, By following the above simple plan, wo 
find the plants root quickly, and seldom, or never, lose any. 
of their freshness by the change. Do not let the pots be too 
large; if $0, the roots will, straggle, and tho fronds will be 
small. Do'not beat the earth down in the pots, but leaye it 
free and crumbly, 

Position —A window facing the south or west is tho best 

}for ferns. The general belief is that ferns do not like the 
sun, but they do like both air and warmth. 

Many fern-tables are Below the level of the window, and 
in thesé Cases, the plants do not thrive well; the heat gives 
vitality to the roots’ in’a natural way, besides absorbing 


superfluous moisture, which would, otherwise, sour at the 


roots of the plants, and hurt them. The fern-table should 
be on a level with the window-sill. We will add, that plants, 
grown without cover of any kind, are much more vigorons 
and healthy, than those in Wardian cases, or under bell- 
glasses. In our tiext number, we shall conclude this article, 
| with some general remarks, 





OUR NEW COOK=BOOK, : 

De-Ecery Receipt in this Cook-Book has ‘been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS, ETO. 

Evonsmical Dishes—The following: joints are inexpensive, 
and admit of great varieties of dressing, for two people only: 
‘A’small leg of mutton will'make three hot dinners, thus: cut, 
it in two; boil the knuckle end, and serve it with caper 
sauce and mashed turnips; cut some slices from the upper 
end, and cook like cutlets, dipping thom in eggs and bread- 
crumbs, and frying in’ Iard; roast the remainder. Nock of 
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inutton will make three dishes: pare off a good deal of the 
fat, which is excellent for puddings, and roast the best end; 
divide the remainder into two equal parts—one will make 
good haricot, the other may be boiled, or dressed as ctitlets, 
A large fowl is an economical thing: roast for first day; a 
Jeg grilled with bacon isa sufficient breakfast for two; fricaseo 
the remainder, or hash it with gravy. By a judicious va- 
Nation of the above dishes, relieved occasionally by yeal 
cutlets, pork and mntton-chops, rump-steak, etc., the neces- 
sity for placing cold meat on the table may be altogether 
avoided. 

Split Pea Soup —Make a broth of somo water, that corned 
beef or salt pork has becn boiled in, and some beef bones, 





Do not let it be too salt; in that caso, use half water, Put | 


one quart of split peas in enough of the water to cover 
them; when they have stewed soft, mash them through a 
‘colander, ad then mix ‘with them two quarts of the broth, 
dn which the bones have been boiling; add one onion, and 
one turnip, chopped up, and one carrot, grated, Just before 
serving, put small pieces of toast in the soup. 

Hoast Pigeons—Wipe them quite dry; truss them, and 
Season them inside with pepper and salt, and put a piece of 
butter the'size of a walnut in cach. Put them down to a 
Fharp fire, and baste them all the time they aro cooking. 
‘They will take about half-an-hour. Garnish them with fried 
Parsley, and serve with a tureen of bread sauce. 

Hung Beef—Xt should be soaked for a few hours, then 
boiled slowly until tonder, with carrots and cabbages, Tt is 
Dest eiitén cold, or it may be shaved or grated, and seryed on 
Duttered toast. Slices of it can be broiled on a gridiron, 
and served with any green vegetables. 


DESSERTS. 


Curate’s Pudding.—Beat the yolks of two eggs with two 
ounces of flour, and one tablespoonful of milk; set half-a- 
Piut' of milk, less the tablespoonful, on the fire, with two 
omnbes of sugar, and two ounces of butter; make them hot, 
but do not let them boil; when the flourand egs aro beaten 
quite smooth, add the hot milk, etc., also the whites of the 
eggs, beaten very light. “Mix thoroughly, and pour into 
four saucers, buttered and heated hot; bake twenty minutes 
ia guick oven; when cooked a light-brown color, lay two 
of them on a dish spread with plum or other jain, placo the 
other two on top, and serve at once. 

Plum Pudding Without Suel—Half-pound of flour, half- 
pound of currants, half-pound of grated carrots, half-pound 
of grated potatoes, quarter-pound of butter, two ounces of 
Sugar; mix all together, adding a little salt, and. any other 
approved seasoning; boil in a buttered basin an hour and 


half, and servé with sweet sauce. A large spoonful of | 


molasses is an agreeable addition, Some persons use butter, 
in the place of suet, for puddings, as it makes them lighter 
and more digestible. 

Castle Puddings —Two eggs, their weight in butter, flour 
and white sugar. Put the butter in a pan before the fire till 
half melted, then beat into a cream, Beat the yolks and 
Whites of the eggs together for ten minutes, mix gently with 
the butter, add the sugar, and then the flour, by degrees, 
With a very little nutmeg and grated lemon-peel. Put it into 
five or six cups: half fill them, and bake in a slow oven, 
about half-an-hour. 

Talicat Cream—Melt three-quarters of an ounce of isin 
slass in half-pint of milk, with a stick of cinnamon, and a 
small piece of lemon-peel in it; into one pint of rich cream 
Pat somo granulated sugar, the juice of three oranges, and a 
glass of brandy; whisk them up wellyand then strain the 
isinglass in it when cold, and whip them all together: when 
it gets thick, put in a mould; place on ice, in a very cool 
place, 





ite CAKES, ETC, 
Hor b Make Vienna Bread—Sift in a tin pan four pounds 
of flour; bank it up against tho sides, pour in one quart of 
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{ milk and water, and mix into it enough flour to form a thin 
j batter; then quickly and lightly add one pint of milk, in 
which is dissolved one ounce of salt, and one and threo- 
quarter ounces of compressed yeast. Leave the remainder 
} of the flour against the sides of the pan; cover the pan with 
{ Wcloth, and set it in a placo ‘free from draught, for threo- 
} quarters of an hour; then mix in the rest of the flour, until 
the dough will leave the bottom and sides of the pan, and let 
}it stand two hours and whalf, Finally, divide the mass into 
one-pound pieces, to be cut in-turn into twelve parts each, 
This gives square pieces, about three fiiches and half thick, 
each corner of which is taken up and folded over to the cen- 
} tre, and then the cakes are fartied over ona dough-board to 
rise for halfvan-hour,when they are put info a hot oven, that 
{ bakes them in ten minutes, 
¥4q Louf.—One pound of dough, two ounces of utter, two 
ounces of pounded sugar, two eggs. Beat all well together, 
; ina basin, in the same manner as eggs are beaten, only using 
the hand instead of the whisk} set in. plain mould to rise 
| for three-quarters of an hour, then bake in a quick oven. 
When cut, it should have the appearance -of. honeycomb. 
This isa very nice breakfast-cake, and will make delicions 
toast when stale, 

Currant Sweet Loaf—Mix.two heaping teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar, with one pound of flour; then rubinto it 
four ounces of butter, as for pastry; add cight ounces of 
} currants, six ounces of sugar, and one pint of milk, in which 
} one heaping teaspoonful of. carbonate of soda has been dis- 
i solved; add a little salt, spice to taste, and bake, 'The addition 

of two beaten eggs, and four ounces of-citron, makes a rich 
loa. 

Jolnny Cake.—Three cupfuls of sour milk, two eggs, beaten 
light, half-cupful of melted butter, a tablespoonful of sugar, 
one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the milk, teaspoonful of 
salt; mix all together, with sufficient corn meal to make a 
thin batter, Bake on a griddle, 
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FASHIONS FoR NOVEMBER. 


Fic. 1.—Vistrxe-Ditess or Buve-Gray Casumenr. The 
skirt is edged with a plaiting of maroon-colored silk, Above 
this is a narrow ruffle, and a puff of the cashmere, The 

j bodice is pointed and shirred, back and front, and there is a 
} thick cord with tassels about the waist, Below the long 
} Point, and passing below the hips, is a broad band of cash. 
mere, of the color of the dress, brochéd in maroon, with 
bands of maroon’ plush above and below the figure, Large 
collar of maroon plush, which opens over a piece of tho 
brochéd material. The enifs correspond, Hat of Dlue-gray 
felt, trimmed with maroon plumes, and bound with maroon 
plush, 

Fig. 11—Vistrixg on Recermox-Diess or Brack Bro- 
capep VELVET, worn over a petticoat of yellow satin, which 
is gathered in thé upper part, and trimmed below with alter- 
nate ruffles of yellow and black satin. ‘The bottom of the 
skirt is edged with a ruffle of dark-red satin. ‘The sleeves 
and bow at the waist are of the color of the lowest rufilo, 
Bonnet of black velvet, with dark-red strings and yellow 
and dark-red feathers, 

Fig. m1—Carersce on WALKING-Dress or Wine-Core 
onep Stu. The cloak is of black satin marveleuse, gauged 
back and front, at the neck, and with wide Mother Hubbard 
sleeves. The cloak is trimmed with rich Black Jace, Blacte 
satin bonnet, faced with wine-colored velvet, and trimmed 
with black feathers! 

Pia. 1y—Wark1xe-Dnrss oF BrowN-Pram Woonen Mae 
TERIAL. At the bottont is a ruffle of the plaid, over this is a 
skirt, gathered at the Waist, and attached to a rather looso- 
fitting body. The front of theskirt isof a plain material, and 
4s looped up low at the sides, “It faces the plaid back of the 
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dress, and is turned up, s0 as to show the facing. The back | less than the velvets, plush, ete., we know of: nothing that 
is slightly draped. Large cape, with pointed hood, lined / will take the place of the “nonpareif velveteen,” which comea 
with the plain material. This costume is only suitable for ; in all the new dark colors, as well as in black, The rich, 
out-ofdoor wear. a } dark wine-red, as well as the amaranth color, are especially 
Fig. v.—Eventne-Dress oF Brack Satin, of a chess- | beautiful; and all the colors have the appearance of a very 
pattern, worn over a plain black satin skirt, trimmed with 3 handsome velvet. A skirt of this velveteen, with a plain 
many rufiles. The bodice is low and pointed, and the whole ‘ satin, brocaded or watered silk basque, would make a most 
_ is trimmed with steel-bead embroidery. Red flowers on the : stylish costume; or, if a plainer effect was wanted, the whole 
bodice and in the hair. ? costume could be made of the velveteen, if it was of a dark 
Figs. vi. AND vil.—Front asp Back or A New-Sryzx } plain color. This velveteen is sold at all the stores. 
Dnrss, either for the house, or fora walking-costume. It is} Skirts still cling closely in front; but are much more 
of brown satin and silk, trimmed with old-gold braid. The H puffed ont at the back. Paniers are more worn than they 
flounce that borders the skirt is plaited and kilted, and © have been, the effect of which is obtained by having the 
trimmed with five rows of braid. The three scarves that } drapery drawn away from the front of the upper skirt or 
cross the tablicr are fastened at the right side, underacluster } basque, so as to form some fullness on the hips. But, after 











of ritbon loops. The long bodice hasa large Régence collar. 
At the back, the full draperies fall square on the skirt. The 
basque terminates with fan-shaped plaitings of satin. Large 
simulated pockets on the basque, and pointed collar. For a 
walking-dress, the material could be of gray camel’s-hair and 
silk, and the braid of a darker shade of gray than the 
camel’s-hair, 

Figs, Vill. AND 1X.—WALKING-Dness, Front anp Back, 
or Atonn-Cotorep Corn. It is trimmed with brown yel- 
vet, and fastened with dark-brown buttons, The turretts on 
the cape are outlined with velvet. 'The skirt is piped with 
velvet, to correspond with the cape. ‘The collar is of velvet. 
‘The dress is of two shades of brown, and the bonnet is of 
brown felt, trimmed with almond-colored feathers. 

Fig. x.—Coak or Brack Conve Sink. tis half tight- 
fitting, with Mother Hubbard sleeves of black satin de 
Lyons. At the back, it is filled in with long plaitings of the 
satin de Lyons, headed by jet ornaments. A long jet trim- 
ming extends from the waist, in the middle of the back. The 
front is cut away, and the whole trimmed with crimped tape 
Tringe. The dress is of corded silk, and corresponds with 
the cloak. 
plaitings at the bottom. ‘The train is short. Muff of black 
plush. Bonnet of black plush, trimmed with cords and tes- } 
sels, and black feather, 

Fig. x1.—Togue or Srar-Cororep Brown Puvsn, with | 
upturned brim of the same, and a gilt bear’s claw. 

Fig, x1.—Cortar or Sear-Brown Pivsn, tied with brown 
satin ribbon. 

Fig. x1t.—Hovser-Dress or Lavret-Green, CAsimerr. 
"The skirt is a deep plaiting, with a double kilting of red at 
the edge. ‘The tunic, which opens at the side, fastens 
with a eatin bow. The bodice has paniers fichu, and cuffs of | 
laurel-green spotted foulard. 

Fig. x1v.—Licat-Gray Prusm Bonner, trimmed with 
gray satin ribbon, and a very full spray of pink rosebuds and 
green leaves, No full-blown roses. Gray cloth jacket, with } 
gray plush collar. 

Fig. xv.—Murr or Brown Srat-Skrx, 
bow and ends of brown satin ribbon. 

Fig. xyi—Boxver ror Vistrtxg, Conor, on Oren, of | 
white gatin, loosely covered with white tulle; wide, white } 
tulle strings. The edge, around the face, is covered with a 
row of glossy plumage, and feathers of the same color aro 
placed on the left side. 

Genrrat Reaarks.—As will be seen by our letter from 
Paris, plush, both ribbed and plain, will be very much worn 
this winter, It is rather expensive, when of good quality, 
and that being the case, it is, in many instances, employed 
only for collars, cuffs, and other trimmings, All the woolen 
goods are extensively used, and the finer ones are preferred 
to silks, for out-of-door wear, by the most fastidious people. 
For receptions, visiting, etc., silk, satin, velvet, and plush 
are worn. 
woolcn material, stylishly, made and trimmed, are equally 
popular, 

For a very handsome sees arid one that will cost much © 

Vou. LXXX.—27. 








trimmed with } 


Tt has two narrow stin de Lyons knife- { 


{ all, paniers look well only on very slim people. 
3° he trimmings of skirts vary with the fancy of the wearer, 
for with the material. Kunife-plaitings are so elegant, that 
they are still worn; but fashion soon tires of even the most 
elegant things, and needs a change; so box-plaits, large and 
jamall, gathered rufiles, ruffles cut in Ieaf-shaped edges, 
pipings, folds, ete., are all employed. 
Apron fronts, much wrinkled, are still popular. These are 
¢ drawn back, full across the hips, and fastened underneath a 
3 full puff, or very large bow at the back. 
All kinds of bodices, that are becoming to the figure, ate 
} fashionable. The coat basque, the tight-fitting euiras waist, 
‘ points back and front, round waists with belts (for slim 
{ figures) are all equally worn, while the polonaise or princess 
dress is as grout a favorite as ever. 
} The Pekins (which are stripes) are used for either petti- 
} coats, basques, or trimmings; but these stripes ought to be 
! very gently employed by tall people. For out-of-door wear, 
they are dark; but for house-dress, especially for evening- 
| dress, any gay color may be employed. 
| Many email flounces, covering the entire skirt, are popular 
{ for young, slender people; while forolder ones, these flounces 
| extend only up the back of the dress, or up the front, under’ 
} the overskirt, that opens panier-wise. 
| or dress trimmings, Inces, fringes, all kinds of bead trim- 
(ming, gimp, ete. are used, and put on in such different 
styles, that it is impossible to describe them. Each wearer 
suits her own fancy. Many gilt ornaments are worn, to pin 
up, nnd fasten dresses; Dut these soon become common, and 
‘are too showy to be popular long. 
| AU Kinds of fichus, collarettes, ties, ete., are fashionable. 
| They Serve to vary a plain toilette, and are usually becoming. 
; They may be made of lace, net, or mull, and trimmed with 
} tace, ribbon, arid flowers, 
) Mantles, cloaks, jackets, étc., assert as great’ a Jatitude in 
2 fashion as mantles. The large cloaks will be worn during 
the winter, wade of satin, velvet (plain or brocaded), and fine 
} camel’shair; while for ordinary wraps, all kinds of cloth 
are used. 

Bonnets and hats, large and small, are equally worn. 
Feathers are still fashionable. The small tufts of ostrich 
plumes are more general than one long one, though, of 
course, the shape of the bonnet or hat decides the style of 
the trimming. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Ree pes Perrrs CHamrs. 
With the approach of cold weather, one commences to 
? consider the proper fashions for the winter season. Dark 
} colors, and sober, neutral tints, will be the most in vogue. 
} Red is less in favor than it has been heretofore, except in 


However, for those occasions, costumes of } the matter of hats and bonnets, which, in that brilliant hue, 


go well with dark-brown, or black dresses, Oe of the new 
colors, or rather a revival for the present season, is the pretty, 
soft gray, that used to Le known as stone-olor. Plush will 
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be largely employed this season for jackets, underskirts, and | 
Donnets. A new and very handsome quality is shown for | 
the first two purposes; it has an immensely long nap, aur 
has a silky, furry appearance, that is very effective. For 
bonnets, the short-nupped, velvety plush is used, and also } 
the ribbed and fancy varieties. Ono of these Iast is very } 
effective, Ithas transverse stripes of the long nap, alternating 
with the shorter; and when covering a bounet-rame, looks | 
like rows of soft floss-silk fringe. 

Pekin stuffs, in inch-wide stripes of plush and cloth, aro 
shown, to be made up with the plain plush, and are yery 
tich and tasteful-looking. In plain materials, heavy twilled 
cashmere, and soft, mixed lady's cloths, will be much worn } 
for demi-toilette, For full dress, a heavy. twilled surah A 
shown, to replace the soft, light surab, of summer wear; itis 
either made up by itself, or combined with pekin, or with 
plaid satins. ‘These last come in very brilliant hues on dark 
groundwork, and are quite substantial in quality. I hayo 
keen a plaid of vivid scarlet and pale-blue on a seal-brown 
ground, the whole enriched with lines of gold. ‘This was to | 
be made up with plain brown surah or velvet, for a dinner- 
dress. Plaid yelvets and plushes are also used for street 
Wear. Waists are still made of the basque shape, slightly 
Pointed before and behind; or, at the back, the point may be 
replaced by a deep, square-cut prolongation of the basqne. 
Around the edge of the basque, several rows of cording in 
satin, or rather narrow, bins folds, are placed, the sleeves 
Deing finished with three or four wider bias folds, set with a 
bow of satin ribbon under the waist. 

For evening-dress, for married ladies, waterod silk, com- 
Dined with plain satin, is much in vogue; though dresses of 
Drocade and satin are still popular, ‘The watered silk, how- 
evor, hag the attraction of novelty. I was lately shown a 
wedding-iress, for a young French lady, which was yery 
effective and stylish. ‘The basque corsage, and the long train, 
Which was fully four yards in length, were of heavy, white, 
watered sills. The corsage was finishod with bins folds of 
white satin, after the style I have described above. The 
front was trimmed with curved ruffles of blond lace, ex- 
tending down the front of the skirt, and set with small 
Louquets of orange-blossoms, ‘The long train was drawn 
back from the skirt-front, which was of white satin, laid 
in four full horizontal folds, at either side of the lace trim- 
ming, and caught together at top and bottom with lines of 
shirring, At the sides, a repetition of the blond lace rufiles 
And orange-blossoms met thesidesofthe train. Animmensely 
long garland of orange-blossoms was attached to tho throat, 
Dy a small bouquet; it crossed the front of the corsage, and 
‘was continued down the left side of the train to the ground. 
‘The veil was of soft, unhemmed tulle, and was confined by 
A wreath of orange-blossoms, with a long spray falling down 
the back, 

I was also shown another dross, in black satin merveilleux, 
which was of 50 conyenient a style, that I hasten to describe 
it, for the benefit of my readers. It was adapted either to 
De worn as a street-dress, or as a dinnemiress. The front 
was composed of wide, plaited puffings, alternating with } 
strips of the material, of equal width, down which was set 
tin elaborate passemonterie, in jot, simulating embroidery. ! 
‘The back of the skirt was made short, the upper part being | 
looped in full draperies, and the lower being covered with | 
two plaited flounces, Just below the lowest puff of the | 
drapery, and concealed by it, was a row of buttons, by | 
means of which 1 round train, bordered with a narrow ( 
plaited flonnce, could be attached to the skirt, thus making | 
the toilette suitable for a. dinner-dress, The corsage was a 
pointed basque, trimmed down the front and around the } 
cuffs with jet passementerie, like that on the skirt-front. } 





FASHIONS. 





bonuet appears to have had its day, while the small, compact 
capote is more in yogue than ever, These smaller bonnets 
are made of velvet and plush, either singly or in combination, 
and are trimmed with puffs of ribbon, or with torsades of 
velvet, or with clusters of velvet flowers. These Jast are 
very fashionable, the pansy being the favorite blossom. 
Every variety of this beautiful flower is copied in velvet, 
every mark and shading on the petals being perfectly re- 
produced. Cut jet beads, of medium size, are also used, to 
border the edges of these small bonnets. The strings are 
either in bias velvet, lined with surah, or are composed of a 
wide, watered ribbon. Bonnets with crowns of ribbed plush, 
and fronts, face-trimmings, and strings of velvet, are very 
handsome. On the large Gainsborough and Rubens hat, 
long ostrich plumes and very large ornaments of jet are used ; 
the hats themselves being of soft, long-napped felt. They 
come in all the dark fashionable colors to match the 
costumes, ‘Toques, or rather turban hats, will be much 
worn by young girls during the coming winter, ‘They are 
shown in velvet, as well as in peacock, lophophore, and pheas- 
ant feathors, and are yery becoming to a round, fresh face. 
Black feather toques, in particular, are very stylish, 

Surah will be much used, this winter, for ballatresses for 
young ladies. ‘The trimming will be silk embroidery. Pale 
salmon-pink will be a favorite color for these dresses, though: 
White will maintain its predominance. , Ostrich feather fans 
are more fashionable than ever for evening wear. 

Lucy H. Hoorsn. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Warkrne-Dress or Brown Casnmene, for a girl. 
‘The underskirt is laid in large plaits, The overdress has a 
round apron-sbaped front, and a large pull at the back, 
falling over square ends. The jacket, of the samo material, 
is close-fitting, lined with heavy red flannel, and, like the 
skirt, is trimmed with a silk and wool material, of a brown 
and old-gold plaid. 

Fis. 1, AND 111,—Back AND Front or A Gint’s PaLE- 
tor, made of gray beaver cloth. It is half-fitting at the 
back; but straight and loose in front. The cape is double- 
breasted, and has large revers of bdge-colored plush. Attho 
back is a pointed hood, lined with striped satin, and 
trimmed with the plush. ‘The cuffs und large pockets aro 
also of plush. 


Fie, 1v.—Bor's Score Oar, made of dark-blue cloth. 





OUR PURCHASING AGENCY, 


Afler many urgent requests, we some time since established a 
Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni 
tion that has followed our efforts to meet the rwante of persona 
awishing the best selected goods from the RASTERN MATKETS, al the 
LOWEST PRICES, tre again call attention fo our unsurpassed ad 
vantages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the WovSsE, fo the 
eutire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders, Special 
attention is given to every article bought; and the list includes 
Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Wedding Outfits, 
Infants’ Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Birthiay Presents, ete, 

The advantages gained by all persons sending their orders to 
our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by the large number 
iho have been served since it has been established, in the saving 
of money, time, and trouble. 

Samples furnished, only on receipt of 25 cents. Circulars are 
free to any one writing For them, containing full particulars, and 
mode of doing business. Remember all are served, not only our 


This same dress has been repeated in dark-blue surah, with } bscribers, but any one else in want of goods or wearing apparei. 4 


4 passementerie of gold and crystal beads. 


Bonnets are pretty much any shape and size that one likes } 
to wear, and the samo may be said of hats; but the poke} 


Address all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 


MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P, 0. BOX 1626, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Stripe for Chair 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


PRESENTED TO THE SUBSCRIBERS OF 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE FLIRTING NURSE. 



















































































HOUSE DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 







































































OUT-OF-DOOR DRESS: FRONT AND BACK. 





















































HOUSE DRESS. VISITING BONNET, SLEEVE FOR EVENING DRE 






































WALKING DRESS. WINTER HAT. FICHU FOR MOURNING. 
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.ZNVANT'S AFGHAN IN EMBROIDERED CROCHET, WITH DETAIL. NAME FOR MARKING. EMBROIDERY. 
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TIME OF APPLE BLOSSOM. 


As Published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1007 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 


Words by H. B. FARNIE. Music by FABIO CAMPANA. 
Andante. Bios! rall. 
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NEW STYLE MANTLE. NEW STYLE JACKET. 














Vous LXXX, PHILADELPHI:? 


MY COUSIN MAUD. 


BY MARGARET SUTHERLAND, 





DECEMBER, 1881. 









} my marriage, my dear; except for your sake, as 
it makes you poor, While your father lived, I 
| was happy beyond words, Since his death, 1 
have been happy with you. But when, a couple 
of months ago, the doctor told me I could not 
jive, the thought of leaying you penniless was 
too much for me. I wrote home, therefore, 
jasking that help for my child, which I had not 
pole) for myself, in all these years. For 
answer, came this letter. My father is dead, 
3 but your uncle promises to take care of you; and 
}to him you must go: here is a bill of exchange 
he has remitted to pay your expenses. There, 
do not weep. I shall soon rejoin your dear 
father. God’s ways often look mysterious; 
but they are always right: and the time will 
come, when we shall be able to see it. Fare- 
well! My only pang is in parting with you. 
{ But, He hus said that He will watch over the 
futherless.”’ The next day, she died. To-morrow, 
I start for England. 

December 16th.—Hylton House, Warwick- 
} shire.—I seem like one in a dream. Can it be 
SS - S51 {that I am really in the house where mamma’s 
A\ CANNOT better tell my story, than by | girlhood was passed? My uncle, Sir Henry 
making a few extracts from my diary. } Hylton, is just such a kind-hearted man as one 
Dxcennen 16ti—Only seventeen days since I} would suppose from his letter. He took both 
last wrote in this book—only seventeen days }my hands in his, when he met me, and looked 
since I sat by mamma's side, and felt her soft }at me, without speaking, for a few moments ; 
hand on my forehead, and her kisses on my face. ' then said, softly, ‘You have your mother’s face, 
And now she is gone forever. How can I bear } my child,” and kissed me, Could I help crying ? 
it? I have just come from the graveyard on the } It was at the station that he met me, The drive 
hillside. I am alone. Oh! my mother, my {through the park, which is very extensive, 
mother, i was beautiful. The stin was just setting. Snow 
Tam going away, too: perhaps, will never see } Iny on everything. “We could see the deer in 
that grave again. The day she died, mamma } the distance: in the shelter of the hollows, were 
called me to her. ‘* My dear,” she said, ‘here Fe partridges: away off, it seemed a mile and 

} 

i 

} 





is a letter, that came recently. It is from your { more, was the stately old Elizabethan house, its 
uncle in England. You already know that I } gables just peeping above the trees. 

married against my father’s consent; married a} My aunt and cousins met me at the hall-door. 
poor musician: and that I was disinherited. So, } The mansion, as well as the park, is larger than 


we came to America. I have never regretted }I had expected; but mamma was always very 
(421) 
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reticent about her } hallis fairly lit up with the glossy leaves, and 
English home. I } bright berries of holly; and the great pictures in 
had no idea my re- } the drawing-room hang under wreaths of it. All 
lations were so rich, ; the pictures, saye one: that one, a portrait of 
or so grand. Aunt {mamma, when she was only sixteen; such a 
Isabel is very beau- ; beautiful, happy face, with great brown eyes, 
tiful, and very state- ;and sunny curls. Qyer that one, I saw uncle 
ly; and my cousin } Henry place a wreath of pure white roses. Oh, 
Maud, who is about } my mother, lying under the deep snow, on the 
my age, is like her. } far New England hillside, would you were alive! 
Then thereare Edith Manon 20th,—I awoke, this wild March 
and Annie, who are H morning, and realized the solemn fact that I 
younger. {am growing old. Iam eighteen, to-day! Aunt 
I am tired; but, pe has given me a beautiful ring, set with 
oh, so thankful not : pearls; and uncle Henry, a lovely locket, with 
to hear the sound of some of mamma's hair in it. Edith, Annie, and 
the cruel sea. No{J, had a long walk this afternoon, The wind 
doubt, mamma has } blew almost as keen as in the woods of New 
been in this room, } Hampshire. But, down by the sheltering hedge- 
many times; and, { rows, we found great bunches of primroses; and 
to-morrow, I shall jon the sunny banks, were quantities of blue 
see the garden she ¢ violets. We gathered handfuls. How different 
used to play in, and } is an English spring from a New England one. 
the old avenue she told me of, where she was so Aprit 19th.—Such a lovely day! Uncle Henry 
fond of walking. We did not approach the house { took Edith and me to Warwick, this afternoon; 
in that direction, it seems: there are two ap-}and we had a delightful drive. When we re-" 
proaches, as in all such stately places. Poor ¢ turned, Annie came to my room, in a great state 
mamma, what a life hers must have been, after } of excitement, to say that young Lord Allwyn 
she married, and left all this wealth and state, } had called, and was going tostay todinner, «Is 
for the poverty of our New England home! jhe?” Tasked, indifferently, “Youremember that 
Caristmas Eye.—How strange it all seems. } place, out on the Brierley turnpike,”’ said Edith, 
Here I am, in my pleasant little room. I haye }in reply, ‘where there are such splendid great 
said good-night to uncle, aunt, and cousins. The } stone lions on the gateway? That is Allwyn 
house is beautifully decorated for Christmas; the } Park, his home. ‘But, he has been trayeling on the 


MY 
Continent, for a long time; and only came ba 
a few days ago. 
particular friend of pz 


Tie's a great traveler, and a3 
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T feel glad that even 


a’s, Only twenty-five, {plain beside her. 
y 3p 
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MAUD. 
my face; for 
Maud is very so lovely, that almost anyone is 
«was especially beautiful, 


kK 


yery rich, and handsome as an Apollo, and the 3 to-night. She wore arich purple silk, cut square 


Duchess of Clemence’s fayorite nephew. 
mother was a Duke’s daughter, you must know.” 


When I had braided my hair in one great braid, } 








and twisted it around my head, and fastened it } fell nearly to her waist. 
silk, trimmed 3 several of those tender old ballads, of which she 
‘is so fond: and my eyes filled up with tears. 
sthink Lord 


with a jet star, I put on a black 
with crape folds, and declared myself ready to 
go down and meet this paragon. 


You look just lovely, Katharine,” exclaimed attentive to 
Annie, Imust say, I blushed with pleasure; for * too: with 


his mother was the most beautiful woman of her 
day, in all England. 

Jue 4th.—Elmwood.—I am enjoying my visit 
yery much ‘The Duchess of Clemence lives here. 
She was an old friend of my mother, and she 
talked a long time, this afternoon, and told me 
more about mamma’s girlhood than I had ever { 
before heard. She is loud in praise of her 
nephew, who took me in to dinner to-day. The 
Duchess, and her daughter, Diana, are anxious 
to have me stay a week longer; and Lord Allwyn } 


And his }in the neck, and filled in with lovely white lace: 
Sher hair was drawn up high, and lay in great 
d, ? coils around her head; except one long curl, that 


After dinner, she sang 


I 
Allwyn is her lover: he seemed so 
He really is yery handsome, 
Edith says 


her. 
dark eyes and hair. 





Junz 10th.—Edith and Annie drove over 
to-day, and brought word from uncle Henry, 
that I was to come home, in three days, at 
farthest; for there was a new horse in his 
stables, which did not belong to him, and he 


wished me to find an owner for it, How kind he 
is! The girls were in ecstasies over the horse; 
they said it was such a quiet, pretty, prown-coated 
little thing, and its name is Mab. Tam quite 
anxious to see it; for it is for me. 

Lord Allwyn was here this evening. He is 
and I cannot help 


seconded their wish; und I have almost promised } certainly very agreeable, 
that I will. ‘liking him, though I think he laughs at me; or, 
i 





24 MY COUSIN MAUD, 
at least, at some things I say; for, once or twice,} I was angry, Listening, unannounced, for ten 
I have caught his dark eyes fixed on me, WG init! Hearing me make a fool of myself 
such a peculiar expression in them. He thinks, } with my enthusiasm! Instead of answering his 
probably, that as I came from America, I must } question, I told him that I thought he ought to 
be a sort of semi-sayage, ; have spoken at first, or else haye gone on to the 
Avausr 14th.—I om yery unhappy. I have} house. He said he begged my pardon, very 
offended aunt Isabel. It was so warm, this { sincerely; and that he would never so offend 
afternoon, that I strolled down the old avenue, { again: all in such a ludicrously solemn tone, 
to seek the shade of the great trees. I took, { that, at last, I could not help laughing. Then, 
with me, Mrs, Browning's Poems, It was very { we began to talk about Mrs, Browning’s poems; 
still there, and I Stopped at a spot, along way { thence to others; and, before I thought of dinner- 
trom the house, and sat down on a little bank. time, it was half-past six. I hurried back, and 
After I had read some time, to myself, I became } Lord Allwyn came to the porch with me. He 
8o interested, that I began reading aloud, un- { would not come in, however. Dinner was nearly 
consciously. I read “ Bertha In The Lane,’’ “The { over, when I entered the dining-room. Uncle 
lay Of the Brown Rosary,”’ and one or two Henry laughed, and asked where I had been; 
others; then, with all the pathos I was capable } but aunt Isabel did not say anything: she only 
of, Tread the “Rhyme Of The Duchess May.” } looked  unutterable things.” After dinner, 
Just as T had finished, I heard a yoice behind { when we went into the drawing-room, she began 
me, saying, “T do not think it quite honorable to } to talk to ne about the great impropriety of my 
listen, Miss Sinclair ; but, I could not: Speak, till remaining so long with Lord Allwyn, alone. 
the poem was finished,’’ Tturned, and saw Lord } « Young ladies don’t do such things, in Eng- 
Allwyn. “How long haye you been here?” I} land,” she said. It seems that Maud was so 
asked. “TI haye been up to the house, to call on } anxious about me, that she went into the hall, to 
youall, and took this old avenue home as the short see if she could discover any signs of her dear 
est,” he said. “I came on you unawares, I cousin, and she saw his lordship coming toward 
haye been here ten minutes, at least. You like { the house with me. Aunt Isabel didn’t accept 
Mrs. Browning?’ }my explanation ag sufficient. In yain, I said 
{Thad not supposed there was any harm in what 
I did. “Tt was indelicate,”’ she replied, coldly. 
Aveust 17th,—Maud and I had a long walk, 
this evening. We went out at her suggestion. 
“Tt will be a fine moonrise,” she said; ‘so let 
us go out for a stroll.’ On our way back, we 
stopped at a stile, to see the moon, behind Hylton 
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Hall; it brought out, in such bold relief, the} ask me again. How fortunate it is that Maud 
quaint gables and the picturesque skyline of the } told me what she did, or I might have gone with 
roof, that Maud said: ‘* Let us wait here, awhile, } } ) him, to-morrow, and innocently enjoyed myself, 
and enjoy the view.” “But, I soon found that it } only to discover, afterwards, that he found many 
was not to watch the moon, that she had stopped; | absurd things to repeat to Maud. 
but to tell me about Lord Allwyn. He had Ocrozer 9th.—Uncle Henry is still very kind. 
spent the morning at the Hall, while I was out But, I am sure aunt Isabel and Maud do not 
riding; and he had entertained them, it seems, {like me, Went fora long walk, this afternoon, 
with a description of my reading, last ‘Tuesday. { across the fields, and through Hazelwood copse. 
He says he never heard anything so absurd, as } 1 went alone, for Charlotte Morgan came, just as 
the tone ‘Toll Slowly ” was repeated in. Maud } Annie and Edith were starting with me; and, 
quoted a yerse or two, that he had repeated to i of course, they turned back. I was glad to be 
her, mimicking me, to show her how I read. My} { alone, for a little while; and, after I had passed 
lord, she said, had declared it was ‘so absurd.’’ | the copse, I left the footpath. I was tired, and I 
I had thought, before this, that he was a gen- } believe I shed a few tears, as I looked to the hills 
tleman. And Maud! Does she suppose I have ; beyond. A little later, I was startled by hearing 
no feelings? It was cruel to tell me. Lovers } footsteps near me; and turning my head, saw 
might have found something else to laugh over, } Lord Allwyn. He had his gun and game-bag. 
something else with which to amuse each other, “How lucky I am,’ he said. ‘Are you 
than the mistakes of a poor, orphan girl. alone?’ I said ‘Yes,’ and moved away, but 
T heard them singing, this morning, as I was } he followed, saying: “May I walk back with 
taking off my habit; for the drawing-room win- } you?” 
dows were open; I could hear his lordship, I remembered his insulting words about my 











plainly. reading, and also what aunt Isabel and Maud had 
“Come into the garden, Mand, said; sol answered: ‘I preferigoing back as I 
Hor the black bat, night, hath Down.” came, alone.” He raised his iit, said «Good- 


T hate that song, even if it is the sweetest love } afternoon,” and turned away. 
song in the English language, as someone says it i I wonder what I am crying about, now? TI 
is. I will never read the “Rhyme Of The Duch- ! had better close this book, and go to bed. 
ess May”’ again. Novemper 4th.—I cannot understand Maud 

Serremper 12th.—Annie, Edith and I met {and Lord Allwyn. I was surprised, when he 
Lord Allwyn, when we were returning from our ; said, a week ago, that he was going to Italy, for 
walk, this afternoon, and he turned and walked }the winter. Have Mand and he quarreled?: 
home with us. It was the first time I had seen } To-day, I was in the drawing-room, when he’ 
him, except in aunt Isabel’s, or Maud’s presence, ; came to say ‘‘Good-by.” He shook hands with 
since the day I amused him so much, by reading } a Maud, quietly; but, he must have been strongly” 
“oll Slowly.” Almost the first question he } moved, nevertheless: for, when he came to me, 
asked me was, if I had read the “ Rhyme Of The { just after, his hand was cold as ice. 
Duchess May” yery lately. I retorted, ‘‘ No,” December 16th.—A year, to-day, since TD 
ly. He laughed, and said he believed } came here. It is a wild, dreary night. The 
quite forgiven him for listening. } wind moans through the trees in the park, like, 
e reached the lodge gates, he began ja Banshee. JI am glad there are no pine trees 
to praise my pretty Mab, and asked me to ride j here. Anything but the sound of wind among 
with him, to-morrow. I gaye the first excuse I} pines. The ground is covered with snow, as'it 
could think of. ‘I cannot ride well enough. } was a twelyemonth since. In the distance, across: 
Uncle Henry is teaching me,” I said. ‘Let me} the park, I see the church-tower. A solitary” 
take Sir Henry’s place, to-morrow,” he urged. neue is making its way towards it. I suppose 
‘«] will watch youas closely as he possibly could.” } it is one of the rectory servants going home: 
“T would rather ride with uncle Henry,” I said, } How dreary everything looks! How lonely! 
shortly. Annie and Edith were a few steps inj Yet, I am lonelier still. No one here loyes me, 
front of us, and Lord Allwyn bent down to say, | unless it is uncle Henry, for I do believe he cares. 
ina low tone: ‘* May I ask why you refuse to ride | for me a little. But Maud grows “colder. and 
with me?” Tanswered: ‘Is it necessary for a { colder, daily, I heard her talking to Captain 
lady always — to give her reasons?” He drew } Danton, yesterday: they were looking at me; 
himself up, proudly. ‘I beg your pardon,” he} but averted their eyes, when they saw they 
said, ‘Miss Sinclair. No, it is not.” | atte observed. I suppose Maud was telling him 


That was all. But, of course, le will never | how Lord Allwyn had ridiculed my reading. I 
Van. LXXX.—29. 
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must ask uncle Tenry to let me go back to { before supper was announced, Lord Allwyn, 
America. I could teach school there, or find a} unexpectedly to everybody, made his appearance, 
situation as governess; and I should be better, } How glad all were to see him. No one had heard 
if had something to do. It might enable me to ; that he was about to return. What made me 
forget. If I could only lay my head on mamma’s | blush; as he came up to speak tome? I could 
lap, as I used to, and feel her soft hands stroke } have ered with mortification. He told me he had 
back my hair—my mother—oh! my mother. met Maud and her husband, at Florence; he said 

Arrit 10th.—It is a long while since my last | he envied Captain Danton, the latter was so very 
entry; and great events have happened in the | happy. 
interval. It is Maud’s wedding-day! How But I must not sit up longer, writing; for my 
lovely she looked, in her bridal whiteness. Cap- } head is aching, I cannot forgive myself for that. 
tain Danton is very proud of her, and no wonder. | silly blush. I wonder if he noticed it? 
Tshall think of her, not as the beautiful bride, } Juyn 27th.—The pienie at St. Catherine’s came 
but as the pale-faced girl, who came to me, last Soff, yesterday. We hada lovely morning for our 
night, after the great clock in the tower had | long drive, and I think we all enjoyed it. We 
struck twelve. She knocked hurriedly at my } visited the chap 
door, and when she came in, I thought she was i! and afterwards, the rest of the ruins, going one 
She had on a blue wrapper; and a soft white by one into the haunted chamber, and down into 
shawl was drawn closely around her shoulders; } the great vault under the chapel. 


her beautiful hair was all unbound, and her face } Lord Allwyn drove me home. Iwas surprised, 


Was whiter than I had ever before seen it. } when he asked if he might drive me back to Hylton 
‘What is it, Maud?” I said. « Are you ill?’ } House; so surprised, that I did not speak for a 

“No,” she answered; ‘but I have something I jjnoment. He smiled alittle, as he said: “T hope, 

must say to you.” She stopped, for a few mo- ; this time, you are not going to refuse.” 

ments; and then went on. “I fear I did youa {It was a long drive, for he went around by the 

great wrong, once, Katharine.’ “When?” I i Brierley turnpike, to show me the great Brierley 


asked, surprised as much at her manner, as at oak, nnd—No, I can not write about it, though 
her words. 














el, and the well, before luncheon ; 





| every word and every look will live in my memory 
“ Perhaps, after all,” she said, wearily, “itis } forever. 
nol so bad as I feared. Do you remember the Peace and happiness—happiness, such as I 
night, Jast summer, when I told you how Lord } never dreamed of—haye come to me. Gerald, 
Allwyn had laughed about your reading?” “Yes, oe Allwyn loves me. He says he loved me, 
ITremember,’’ I said. ** Well,” Maud answered, } the very first time he saw me, and I—I am his 
“T don’t know how I did such 2 thing. LIthink } promised wife. The only reference he made to 
I must have been mad. But I thought, before } the past, was to say: ‘We can forgive your 
you came, that Lord Allwyn loved me—”’ cousin Maud, now; can we not, Kate, dear?”? 
She broke off, here; and began to ery. Ihad j By that, I know that Maud said something to 
neyer before seen Maud shed a tear. Finally, she } him, when they met at Florence. That is why 
sobbed. out: “He never said what I told you, ; he came back. 
Katharine. Tt was all false. I was Delouey, When we passed by Allwyn Park, he drew rein 
gle said your reading was wonderful—that he ‘before the great entrance gates, ae look 
™ 





had never heard anything like it. I know it jat my future home. It was throw ist of 
made a difference—oh, Kate! forgive me.” happy tears, that I saw the grand old pile, with 
What could I say to the Shivering, sobbing | its ivy-clad walls, and massive porches, while 
girl? I begged her not to think of it, any more. ; the last rays of the setting sun lit up the upper 
But she would not be satisfied, until I said } windows, and shed a softened light on the great 
that I forgave her. And I did forgive her. i tower. 
But it was a long time, before I could finish the {Then I turned to look at the man beside me— 
prayer to be forgiven as I forgave. It was only {the strong, brave man, who loves me—and in 
a little thing, but what a difference it made! } my heart, I asked the question: “What am TI, 
Se ales enuse I had to treat Lord Allwyn as } and what have I done, that such happiness should 
Tdid. Maud does not loye Captain Danton, I am ; be mine?” ~ 
sure; she is marrying him out of. spite; but,; Lady Diana is to be one of my bridesmaids. 
‘perhaps, she will learn to love him, by-and-by. ; The Duchess has written such a kind letter, «1 
He is very fond of her, and a really good man. loved your mother, my child,’ she says, “but T 
June 22d.—Annie’s birthday. Such a perfect }love you even more; and am so glad you are to 
June day. The féte was a great success, Just } be my niece.” 


os 
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« Onox for all, I tell you, Dorothy, I will have ; 
no more such doings. I have brought up ny | 
daughters decently, and I expect them to marry 3 
decently. *Lisha Redding is no husband for any 
modest girl, I take shame to myself, that a 
daughter of mine was ever seen in his company ; 
and I forbade you to speak to him, you know 
yery well, miss; yet here he is, writing letters 
to you, in the very teeth of my commands.” 

“(Can I help it, if people write to me, mother? 
*Lisha Redding never had any letters from me.” 

«Well, well! But he never sent this letter, 
Without some encouragement, Pll be bound— 
smuggling it into the house, as a thief might, 
too. Your levity will ruin you yet, and break 
my heart, Dorothy Dawn. Letters, indeed!” 

Of all her seven daughters, Mistress Dawn, in 
spite of these severe words, felt. most pride in 
this, the youngest; and that in spite of Dorothy 
beinga wild, fun-loving, gay vixen, who had given 
her mother more trouble than all the others put 
together. Four of them had wedded well and 
prudently; and of discreet Miss Annie there was 
no fear; but what was to be hoped for, from 
this unsatisfactory Dorothy? True, she was so 
charming, that she had been the object of admira- 
tion and detraction enough to turn the heads of a 
dozen girls: but then, also, she was so perverse, 
that she had been capable of laughing in the re- 
spectable face of the great Squire Torrence, when 
he solemnly proposed to make her his fourth wife; 
and so reckless as to have capped the climax of 
her follies, by accepting marked attentions from 
*Lisha Redding. It did not mend matters, that 
the good mother had herself thought Lisha an 
excellent match, six months ago, before all the 
discreditable tales about him, that were electrify- 
ing the gossips, had begun to circulate; she was 
none the less indignant with Dorothy now; and 
all the more indignant with ’Lisha for his pre- 
sumption, because his bad conduct had deprived 
her of an eligible son-in-law. 

“Now, do you hear?’ said Mistress Dawn, 
sternly, when Dorothy remained silent. 

“Yes, mother,” said Dorothy, like a lamb. 

“J hope you will heed, then. You had better 
go, now, and help your sister; you know your 
uncle never likes his supper to be behindhand.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Dorothy, and went 
demurely away. 


Girls of that day were not so emancipated as 
they are at present, and Dorothy had Ween 
brought up to be dutiful; so the spark under 
her downcast lashes was not suffered to blaze out, 
and lier lips remained tightly closed over the 
rebellious speeches thrilling on the end of her 
sharp little tongue. Was it her fault: that ’Lisha 
Redding had turned out ill? Her fault, that he 
had chosen to send her a note? And was it con- 
sistent of her mother, and uncle Harwood, and 
Annie, and the relatives generally, who had been 
disposed to congratulate her so short a time ago, 
to be solemnly vexed with her now, for what she 
could not help? Did they really think Dorothy 
the girl to take up with a man who had forfeited 
her respect? And had anybody more reason to 
hate him than she had, who had to bear—though 
she did it gallantly, with a laugh and a jest—the 
mortifying commiseration of her young compan- 
jons, who had lately envied her her college-bred 
lover, with his dashing ways and good looks and 
prospects? As for going to meet him, she'd die 
first. With thoughts like these in her head, and 
incipient rebellion in her heart, Dorothy betook 
herself to her sister, as her mother had ordered, 

Annie was in the kitchen, industriously super- 
intending the preparations for the supper. 

“J wish,” said Annie, “that uncle Harwood 
had told us more about this young gentleman he’s 
so taken with, and is going to bring here, to-day: 
it’s hard guessing what will suit somebody you 
never saw: folks differ so.” 

“J don’t care whether he’s suited or not,’”” 
Dorothy said, tartly. «I suppose he’s’ some 
mouldy, spectaeled, cross old lawyer.” 

“Uncle called him a young man.” 

“Yes; he would call anybody, under sixty, 
young. Oh, dear! I wish they had chosen 
some other time to visit us. I don’t feel hospit- 
able at all. But mother has sent) me here, to 
know if I can help you.” 

“J wish you'd run into the orchard, then, and 
get me some apples,” said practical Annie. * You 
can do that, whether you feel hospitable or not.” 

«J will just put on my hat, Annie,’”’ answered 
Dorothy, cheerfully ; and, in 2 moment, she re- 
appeared, looking ‘prettiér than ever. 

We cannot help describing her, she made such 
a charming picture. She was already dressed 


for their guests, and wore a simple white gown, 
(427) 
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with a broad sash, her abundant hair falling in tits power, that he made no doubt of Dorothy’s 
curls on her shoulders. Her hat was one of the | relenting towards him, could he only persuade 
broad leghorns, called “flats,” so fashionable } her to grant this modest request, and hear what 
at that time; and beneath it, her great, dark { he had to say for himself. He did not know how 
eyes looked out, half mirthful, half beseeching. } much girlish yanity, and the instinéts of the 

Dorothy had scarcely reached the orchard, be- } coquette, had had to do with her old, apparent 
fore she heard a familiar voice. ; liking for him; nor how decidedly contempt and 

“Dorothy,” it said, a little doubtfully. } wounded pride had driven out that liking; nor 

Dorothy, with a great start, turned hastily { with what dangerous thorns this pretty, wilful 
around, and confronted ’Lisha Redding. rosebud he mistakenly coveted, was set. 

“Dorothy, won't you speak to me?” said he, “T don’t know of anything good you could say 
throwing all the appealing eloquence he could } for yourself, that would be likely to be true,” 
command, into his voice and glance. Dorothy retorted. 

Now, if Dorothy’s ears had not been oii | “Dorothy, I beg and entreat you not to be so 
tingling with the uncalled-for reproaches of Mis-} unmerciful. Suppose I am as bad as you think 
tress Dawn's lecture, she would undoubtedly ! [ am,’’ suggested the artful young man, “what 
have turned her back upon ’Lisha, then and! harm will it do you to listen to me for five minutes? 
there, and walked away, treating him to the} Tf you must £0, now, promise, nt least, to let me 
silent contempt it is certain he richly deserved ; } see you somewhere—or to let me write to you. 
even as it was, she hurried on. } Dorothy, dear Dorothy, you won’t be unkind 

“T can’t talk to you, Mr. Redding,” she said. } enough to refuse me this one little request? I’lldo 

“Now, Dorothy, is this fair? We were all; something desperate, if you do—I swear I will.” 








but engaged the other day—” A wicked thought flashed into Dorothy’s head. 
“All but!” said saucy Dorothy, tossing her} «Well, perhaps it would be unkind,” she said, 
head. slowly ; and, as it seemed, relentingly. ‘But I 


“You know, I never cared a straw,” he urged, {can't wait to hear any of your explanations, 
following her, “for anybody but you; yet, you} to-day, ’Lisha.’’ 


would not speak to me, when I met you, last Sun- * Shall I write?” 
day. I wrote to you—” “No, no. It would not be of the slightest 
‘Mother tore the letter into a thousand pieces, } use. I told you what happened to your letter.”’ 


not an hour ago,” 


interrupted Dorothy. “Will you mect me here in the orchard, then? 
“And I’ve been hanging about here all the { To-morrow—any time, only soon?” 
afternoon, trying to get a glimpse of you. Surely, | “What a very simple fly you must take me 
you won’t go away, without listening to a word ?”” { for—you great, stupid spider !’’ was Miss Doro- 
“T hear too many words said about you,” said thy’s reflection ; but she said: 
Dorothy, gravely. ‘I can’t listen. Mother “No: that would be worse than letter-writing. 
might turn me out of doors for it. Good-by, Mr. } No, *Lisha; if youreally want to see me, and if you 
Redding.” can say anything that will give me a better opinion 
“Not good-by, nor Mr. Redding, either,” said } of you—I own I don’t like to think ill of an old 
the loyer, pleadingly; and he laid a detaining} friend—I’ll tell you what you must do. Come, 
hand upon her arm. ‘Dear Dorothy, don’t} to-night, after all the lights are out, and knock 
throw me over like this. I’ve not deserved it.” } on the. parlor window, under the lilac bushes. 
“TI needn't repeat what is in everybody's} But as uncle Harwood, and a friend of his from 
mouth, need I?” Dorothy. said, with some of } New York, are going to spend the night with us, 
Mistress Dawn’s spirit signe into her dark} don’t come too early—and we can talk through 
eyes. How dared ’Lisha, after all that had hap-} the window. I know ’ma fool, but—” 
pened, speak as if he had any claim upon her? “You are an angel!’ cried the enraptured 
It was an insult; she did not hold herself so§’Lisha. 
cheaply. But his hand yas still on her arm. But Dorothy tripped away, on the instant, 
“Now, do you condemn me on the authority of } and heard no more. She laughed aloud, more than 
& pack of old women’s stories, Dorothy, and not } once, asshe went; as amazed at’ Lisha’s credulity, 
even allow me to defend myself?” he ‘said, in~{ as he was at his unhoped-for success with her. 
sinuatingly. “I did not think you were such aj “And go her airs of scorn were all put on. T 
girlas that. Is it fair, I ask you? Won't you might have guessed it; and I'll haye her yet, in 
even hear what I have to say for myself?” spite of the old woman,” was ’Lisha’s exultant 
Mr. Redding had a most plausible tongue of} conclusion. 
his own, and was so well aware by experience oft Tt was well that Dorothy had warned him 
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against keeping his appointment too early. “What the deuce is that?’ was the ejacula- 
There was a great deal of laughter and lively} tion that saluted his astonished ears, in tones 
chat, under Mistress Dawn's homely roof, that} quite unlike Dorothy's musical treble; and 
evening, and it was prolonged to the very verge | ’Lisha found himself grasped by a muscular arm, 
of midnight. Poor ’Lisha, prowling restlessly ; evidently with hostile intentions. The state bed 
about in the dark, moonless, summer night, and { was occupied, as Dorothy had been perfectly 
waiting for the lights to be extinguished, could | aware it would be, by the young lawyer from 
hear the voices and the laughter, und was none} New York, who now started up to defend, as he 
the merrier for it. Was she thinking about him, ' supposed, the property of his entertainers from 
he wondered? And who was that anonymous | burglarious hands. It was not without diffi- 
friend of Judge Harwood’s? Some snufly old} culty that ’Lisha wrenched himself loose from 
lawyer, like himself, probably ; but yet—but yet i this unexpected assailant, and made good his 
—some uneasy presentiment made *Lisha long; escape, hearing, as he stumbled, in his haste, 
for the peep it was impossible to obtain, at the; : over Mistress Dawn's rose-bushes and sage-beds 
group in the sitting-room. His vigil might not } } —or was it fancy ?—the sound of a stifled laugh, 
have been rendered more agreeable, by a sight } somewhere in the upper regions of the house, 
of Dorothy's blooming face, as she sat with ‘ floating maliciously after him, No, it was not 
downcast eyelashes, intent on a piece of bright-; fancy; a sudden light flashed upon the young 
colored patchwork, and innocently oblivious to} man’s mind. He stopped, to stamp on the 
the frequent glances wandering her way, from } ground, in his rage. 
the pair of grave, dark eyes opposite—eyes that } “Tl pay you back this little trick, with in- 
did not belong to a snuffy old lawyer, but to a) terest, some day, Mistress Dorothy!’ he cried. 
rather elegant-looking young one. ; {You are ws? done with ’Lisha Redding yet, I 
Tt seemed an age, to ’Lisha, before that sitting- § ; promise you.” 
room grew dark and silent; before the scattered; What Dorothy could not hear, did not trouble 
household lights one by one disappeared ; another ; her; but she was a little startled, upon finding 
age, be ore he could venture to steal nearer to the ; that her joke might have ended seriously. “1 
designated parlor window, staring blankly upon ; had my pistols with me,” Walter Berry incident- 
him, between its setting of lilac boughs. Some-; ally remarked, when the adventure of the night 
where inside, the tall clock from over seas | was being discussed, next day, at the breakfast- 
sonorously struck ‘one,’ as he approached. } table. Mistress Dawn considered the presence 
He had certainly waited as long as prudence} of guests in her house, that night, to have been 
demanded; everybody must be asleep by this} quite a providence; being firmly convinced that, 
time; besides, the moon would be up soon, and | had it had no tenant, her best bed, with all its 
Mistress Dawn’s eyes were of the sharpest. He } furnishings, would have gone out of the window, 
knocked gently at the window. into darkness, never to return. Miss Annie 
There was no response. Again he knécked—} listened, with terror, to the judge's stories 
louder, and with a more impatient hand; and} about buglars; but was not of her mother’s, or 
listened. It was absolutely silent within, except} his opinion, for all that; to her thinking, there 
for the slow ticking of the clock. The window was } was something mysterious, if not supernatural, 
slightly raised already. *Lisha took the liberty of } about the affair: she hoped it was not a “ warn- 
pushing it up as high as it would go, and looked } ing” of approaching calamity. Which opinion, 
in. Through the open door opposite, he could} the skeptical old judge laughed at, as he did at 
see the sitting-room. There was just light} most things: pooh-poohed Walter’s pistols, and 

















enough for eyes, grown accustomed to the outside 
gloom, to discern the outlines of objects by: con- 
spicuous, near the window, by the gleam of its 
white draperies, stood the great state bed, 
*Lisha heard a gentle sound of breathing. 
“Confound it! I suppose the girl grew tired 
of waiting, and has lain down and fallen asleep ; 
couldn’t she keep awake five minutes?” reflected 
*Lisha, disgusted. He knew Dorothy was not 
sentimental; but this want of consideration was 
alittle too irritating. Extending his arm through 


said a stout cudgel was more to the purpose, as a 
weapon of defence: ‘and you must provide 
yourself with one, Molly, and a husband to 
manage it, for you'll be all alone when the 
girls leave you,” the judge said, to his sister, 
pinching Dorothy’s cheek. Dorothy was very 
quiet, that morning. So was Walter Berry, but 
it appeared to be his natural manner. Certainly, 
as Miss Annie afterward remarked, he was no 
great talker, for a lawyer; and, the evening be- 
fore, she had even thought him a little absent- 


the window, he seized the edge of the nearest! minded, at times, as studious people so often 


pillow, and gave it a sudden shake. 


fare. Perhaps, her uncle slyly hinted, he might ~ 
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have been livelier, if Dorothy had not happened} dow, she cast a hurried glance at her own 
to be his vis-a-vis. { pretty head and shoulders in the high mirror. 
That was not the judge’s last opportunity tos ‘Itcan’t be Walter—I know it can’t,” said 
tease, nor was it Walter Berry’s last visit. He} Dorothy, contradicting some unspoken assertion, 
came again and again, upon one pretext or} and suppressing a slight flutter; then she de- 
other; and, at last, unblushingly, without any } murely opened the door. Opened it, to be caught 
excuse. By that time, “Lisha Redding, and the! up instantly in a pair of strong arms, and lifted 
scandals connected with him, had ceased to be! into the waiting sieigh ; and before Dorothy had 
spoken about: for he had then been absent some ; recovered her breath, or had time to ask what this 
months from the neighborhood, nobody knew i amazing proceeding might mean, the horses had 
exactly where, There were rumors of his having? plunged forward, at a word and a blow from their 
been seen in New York, in wild company ; of his § driver, and the sleigh was dashing out into the 
having gone to sea; but nothing was positively $ highway, and turning southward. 
known, and his proud family remained sternly} ‘*Lisha Redding, how dare you?” cried in- 
silent about him. Perhaps, Dorothy sometimes } dignant Dorothy, turning upon her captor with 
thought of him, with a little curiosity; perhaps, $ flashing eyes and fury cheeks. But ’Lisha only 
with a little vague remorse ; though she was cer-} replied by a loud laugh, and ordered the driver 
tainly not to blame, as some people said, for to hasten. Then he threw a heayy cloak around 
*Lisha’s throwing himself away, since he had } the girl. ; 
heen as bad as he could be, before she had everseen} ‘* You'll need it,’ he said, coolly. “We are 
him; only, the good neighbors had notthen found } going to New York, to-night, Dorothy; and it’s 
him out: but it was not Dorothy’s way to in-} a long ride in the cold. I have not forgotten you, 
dulge much in useless regrets. Besides, it was} you see.” 
such an interesting amusement to torment Walter} — “ Let me out of this sleigh, this minute,” com- 
Berry, that it helped to put the former victim } manded Dorothy, struggling violently, but strug- 
out of her head. Mistress Dawn grumbled more } gling in vain: ’Lisha’s grasp on her arm was like 
than ever; Annie remonstrated mildly with her § iron. 
sister, and showed her compassion for the young “Don’t; you'll only hurt yourself,” he said ; 
aman by preparing miracles of biscuit and sponge- i and Dorothy, angrier and more frightened every 


cake for his consolation, when his Indy-love mm minute, was fain to desist. Frightened she was, 

















more wayward than usual. For everybody saw, } but not yet so frightened as angry; it was in- 
with everybody’s usual clear-sightedness, the sulting and outrageous to be dragged from her 
object of Mr. Berry’s increasingly frequent 5 home in that summary manner. But she could 
visits; everybody, of course, except Dorothy, not yet believe that the adyenture was to end 
who continued to express her wonder that af seriously: it was broad daylight; in her own 
young lawyer could afford to spend so much } neighborhood; ihe houses and the people for 
time away from his office; and was Annic’s} miles about were familiar to her. No; it was 
sponge-cake, or her own currant wine, the attrac-% only a bad joke of *Lisha’s—a device to match 
tion, she would like to know? And wasn’t he} her silly trick upon him. So she held her peace, 
awkward, and queer, and silent? And, for her and expected deliverance. 
part, she couldn’t understand uncle Harwood’s } But it soon began to be seen that Mr. ’Lisha’s 
preference for him, } joke, if joke it were, was a rather grim one. As 
Poor Walter Berry groaned under her tyranny, ; they approached the nearest house, Dorothy’s cap- 
but could not emancipate: himself, often and ; tor suddenly enyeloped her face in the cape of the 
often as he yowed to do it; and Dorothy con-} great cloak, so closely that she could not utter a 
tinued to be charming and tantalizing, friendly} sound, and only partially released her again 
and frozen, by turns, and would say neither} when they were so far out of hearing that to 
“Yes” nor “No,” to the honest young fellow $ scream would be useless. In like manner, house 
who adored her, until—but that is what I am after house was passed, a detour being made to 
about io relate. ayoid the village. Dorothy’s wrath gradually 
One bright, midwinter afternoon, Mistress { hecame downright terror; she expostulaied, 
Dawn and Annie had gone ont to take tea at{ threatened, stormed, and, at last, cried and 
a friendly neighbor's, and Dorothy was alone. coaxed; but the only answer was a mocking 
Suddenly, she heard the sound of horses? feet / laugh, more insulting and alarming than any 
and sleigh runners crunching the crisp snow} words would have been. Then she appealed to 
outside. A loud knoek followed; and, instead} the driver, with no better success; and steadily, 
of the peep she was about to risk from the win- ; and at a tremendous rate, they rushed on. 
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“What will mother say ?”” cried poor Dorothy, { along at a slackened pace, in the shadow of a 
at last, sobbing aloud; and then *Lisha spoke ; high, pine-covered bank, from behind this bank, 


out, with a deep enjoyment of his own wicked- 
ness, that was wonderful to see. 
“She will think you have run away with me,” 





he 


them will ever know any better, Dorothy, 
because to-morrow we shall be out at sea, in a 
Spanish ship, bound for—no matter where; but 
this is the last of Westchester County.” 

“Miserable wretch!’ said Dorothy, flaming 
up into wrath and courage once more. 

“Probably. You may call me all the hard 
names you like, my dear. I don’t mind. Aha! 
you fooled me finely once, didn’t you, Dorothy? 
It’s my turn now.” 

Dorothy made no answer, shed no more tears ; 
she remained quiet, and thought intensely. Was 
there no escape? Alas! none whatever. For the 
night erept ominously down, and her captor’s 
vigilance never slackened, Her heart sank ; 
remorseful thoughts of home crowded upon he 


id. “So will everybody else; so will that; 
nice young gentleman from New York. None of} 











at a few rods’ distance, a huge, black object shot 
out. Dorothy knew it at once. It was the mail 
coach, bound northward, coming upon them, 
around a sharp turn of the road. With a cry, 
that roused shrill, answering echoes among the 
black shadows of the pines, she sprang like a 
flash from the sleigh, and fell in the very path 
of the advancing horses. The hot breath of the 
animals touched her, as their startled driver 
with difficulty reined them in; and voices from 
half-a-dozen heads, thrust out of the windows, 
called out, to know what was the matter, 

“Drive on, drive on!” *Lisha shouted back, 
furiously endeavoring to stifle the girl’s screams, 
and drag her again into the sleigh. ‘I'll take 
care of her; it’s only a poor, crazy girl.” 

“Tam not! I am not!” Dorothy cried, 
“Help me, for the love of heaven—” 

Help was there. ‘I'wo gentlemen had leaped 
from the coach, and while the words of Dorothy’s 
appeal were still on her lips, she found herself 


thoughts of how she had not been the good, } clasped in her uncle's arms, while ’Lisha went 


stendy girl she might have been, like Annie, 
whom certainly nobody had ever dreamed of 
Yunning away with; of how she had teased poor 
Walter—and Dorothy .grew desperate. She 
would escape. Surely, Heaven was merciful; 
and were these the times when a brave-hearted 
girl, with her wits about her, could be carried off 
from her home and friends, against. her will, like 
this? ’Lisha must be mad, aswell as reckless. She 
determined to keep quiet, until he should be off his 
guard, and then make a fierce effort for liberty. 
Some inn, some farmhouse, some passing traveler, 
wwould surely afford her the opportunity. But 
the sleigh dashed onand on; the dusk deepened ; 
night had come; and now all the houses were 
closed ; and the much-traveled highway stretched 
forward, between walls of deep-drifted snow, 


recling into the nearest snow-drift, before a blow 
he had been too much excited to parry. For 
among the passengers, on that fortunate coach, 
were Judge Harwood and Walter Berry; and the 
rescued one was taken home in triumph to her 
mother, and to 2 famous scolding, because the 
adventure was likely to furnish gossip to the 
whole country-side for a month: which it did. 
The judge was anxious to lodge ’Lishn in the 
county jail; but yielded to Dorothy's entreaties, 
and left him; and the last glimpse we haye of the 
unlucky lover, he is seen struggling out of a snow- 
drift, frantic with black and baffled passions— 
not an object description cares to linger upon. 
As for Dorothy, it is on record, that she was 
known in later years as a discreet and notable 
matron, and that she wrote her name Dorothy 


solitary as a desert, for once. Dorothy watched } Berry; so it is but fair to suppose that she took 
and waited. the lesson of that midwinter ride to heart, and 
Suddenly, noiselessly, as the sleigh glided profited by it. 


Oe neem 


: LOVHEH’S MISTAKE. 





BY W. M. 


WETMORE. 





Low burned the fire, the room was dim; 
We heard the warning clock strike ten; 

And by the moonlight growing dim, 
Knew parting-time had come again. 


“Thad a dream, last night,” I said. 
“Tl tell it to you, ere I go: 
Lthonght, my dear, your little head 

‘Was lying on my shoulder—so. 


‘Tis time to go,” I said ; “and you— 
You kissed me twice upon the cheek. 
Now tell mo, love, if dreams come true.” 
Most archly did my darling speak 


“Why, some come true, and some do not, 
Dreams do, like this, I quite believe.” 
And then she kiseed me twice, and got 
Her waist entangled in my sleeve. 


HOW THE BOARDERS «TOOK US IN.” 





BY ‘‘JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,’? 





T nave told you how we took in our summer} IfIhad serimped ’em to the table, or between 
boarders, thinkin’ to make money. I must now ; meals, I could haye stood it better; but, when 
tell you how they ‘took us in.”” I wus so lavish and profuse with ’em, at meal 

Ts'pose it was my lofty feelin’s that kep’ me / times, and always a-handin’ ’em out cakes and 
up. Truly, if it hadn’t been, I don’t know how i turnovers, when I wus a-bakin’, (knowin’ well 
T could have lived, cookin’ as much as I had to, { what children’s stomachs wus,) it wus gallin’ to 
and goin’ through with what I did: historicks, { me. They wasted three times over what their 
and fallin’ fits, and etcetery, etcetery. i board come to every week. 

And the three smallest children wus ugly.} But I kep’ still, and didn’t say nothin’. I 
There can’t be no other name made that will} held firm. Thinks I: «The medicine is bitter 
describe their actions and demeeners, only jest {to the taste, but it is goin’ to do good. The 
that word—ugly. e patient is feclin’ the effects of it’ For Josiah 

They made me more work than all my house- } looked awful. As the days went by, he saw he 
work put together. A-handlin’ everything, and ; had made a terrible mistake. [He saw that he 
a-breakin’ everything, and ridin’ the turkeys, ; would have done better to have listened to his 
and everything. I s’pose they wus told more’n {faithful pardner. Te saw where he’d missed it. 
ahundred times by me and Josiah, to not ride { But pride kep’ him silent. Only, in the little, on- 
that old turkey-gobbler, and I don’t s’pose there ; garded speeches that he would make, in sudden 
wus ever any other children on carth but jest { moments of pain and agony, entirely unbeknown 
them three, but what would have been afraid to ; to him; such us sayin’, in loud, quick axents: 
have gone nigh it. Why, I have seen moral and} Dang it, I can’t stand it so, much longer !”? 
right-minded children, time and agin, shed tears, Or, in low, plaintive tones: ‘Did heayen 
and weep, if it come towards ‘em. But, good ' ever witness such tribulations?” 
lord! first we'd know, we would see one of’em} I hear him a-sayin’ that, as he would be a- 
right on its back, a-pretendin’ to ride it. They { bringin’ Bill in, for Josiah would have to lift him, 
almost killed that tom turkey. and lug him in, when he would fall outdoors. 

And then, all of a sudden, we would hear the That, in itself, I could see, wus s-underminin’ 
fannin’ mill a-goin’ full blast, and Josiah would my pardner’s strength, and almost a-breakin’ 
run to the barn, and they would be a-runnin’ } down his back. 
dirt through it, and slate-stuns, and things. And that, I shall always think, wus one great 

And then I'd hear the wheel a-goin’ upstairs, } reason why Danks himself, Mrs. Danks’ pardner, 
a-buzzin’ as if it would break its old band, and } stood out of the way. It wus underhanded in him. 
Pd start upstairs on the run, and there they’d } He knew Bill would fall, when he had ’em, and 
be a-spinnin’ of my best rolls. And five different } would have to be fetched in, and so he jest stayed 
times I took the youngest one out of the flour away, and let Josiah do all the luggin’ and liftin’, 
barrel, where they wus makin’ a ghost of him, to} It wus three weeks before that man came, and 
appear to the oldest one: they loved toskeer that } Josiah didn’t look like the same man; what with 
boy into fits, they loved to dearly. chasin’ around after them three littlest boys, and 

And then they'd get into the preserve jars, and carryin’ around the big one in his fallin’ fits, and 
honey boxes, and eat themselves sick, time and { havin’ the care of providin’ more provisions than 
agin; and sugar, why, they cat more sugar than { wus ever devoured before on earth by the same 
T used a-cookin’ ; and raisins, why you couldn’t { number of people, and bein’ kep’ awake night 
hide ’em from ’em, do the best you could, they’d fates night by Mrs. Danks’ historicks, and Bill’s 
watch their chances, And they’d get down j Walkin’ in his sleep, (I don’t know as I haye 
suller, where I kep’ my best cake, and cookies, | mentioned that, but Bill wus liable to appear to 











and tarts. No matter how much I had baked up } us, at “Any time of night, and have to be headed 
ahead, I never knew, when I went to set the upstairs again); take it all together, Josiah 
table, whether I would find anything to put onto { looked like a shadder. And thinks I to myself: 
it. It seemed as if they would go through a hole “My principles wus hefty, and they are hefty 


a ee conn they wus that sly. —I said I would stand firm, and I haye stood 
(482) 
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firm—but, oh! must I, must I see my perdnent 
die off before my face and eyes?’ And his pride 
stood in the way of his startin’ of ’em off. 

It was on a Friday mornin’ I said this, as T see 
my Josiah come a-luggin’ Billin. He had had a 
fit, and fell acrost the grindstun, when Josiah ; 
wus a-grindin’, and Josiah had to drop every- 
thing, and come a-luggin’ of him in. 

He broke some of the runnin’ gear of the} 
grindstun, that time; Josiah had it fixed so he? 
could put a pail of water on top of it, and it} 
would water itself, when he wus a-grindin’ ; but | 
Bill fell right acrost it, and flaited it all down; } 
it cost Josiah upwards of seven shillin’s to make } 











it good. 3 
Wal, that night, old Danks come. He didn’t | 
come till most bedtime, and I didn’t see him | 
much that night. 
Mrs. Danks had the historicks the first part of | 
the night; but Josiah and I knew that he wus 
with her, so we give up the care of her to him, 
though we heard it a-goin’ on: heard the his- / 
toricks jest as plain as day. H 
And Bill got up in his sleep as usual, along the } 
latter part of the night, and went to prowlin’ ; 
round in the kitchen; but Josiah headed him } 
off upstairs, and locked the chamber door onto him, ; 
and let his father tussle with him. And then } 
Bill had a fallin’ fit; we both think, Josiah and ; 
me do, that he had one, and fell onto his father, 
and knocked him down. We don’t know it for} 
certain, but we think so, for we heard the} 
awfulest katouse you ever did hear; it seemed as } 
if the house was a fallin’; and then we heard | 
groanin’, and sighin’, and low, very low, swearin’. 
Of course, we couldn’t sleep, while such al 
racket was a-goin’ on, and the historicks, { 
and everything, and he a-tryin’ fo quell ’em 
down. But we lay and rested, which wus a good } 
deal for us, as beat out as we wus, with such 
nights as we had been a-havin’. 

Wal, in the mornin’, if you'll believe it, Danks { 
up and told me and Josinh, that he wus a-goin’ } 
off agin on the afternoon train. His wife and } 
children had gone out into the orchard, to pick } 
some strawberries, and he up and told us. He 





the afternoon train, Josiah riz right up, and 
hollered out to Danks, louder than I most ever 
heard him holler, loud enough to be heard from 
one-half to three-quarters of a mile, though 
Danks wus within a foot of him, says he, in that 
loud, skareful, wild tone: 

“Tf you leave this house, for half-a-minute, 
without taking the hull of your family with you, 
T'll prosicute you, and throw you into jail; and 
take the law to you; and imprison you !”’ 

It skairt Danks dretfully, it came so entirely 
onexpected onto him. We fairly jumped. And 
it started me for a minute, though my principles 
are so hefty and solid, that they hold down my 





| feclin’s, and keep it steddy, better than a iron 


wedge, makin’ my presence of mind, as a general 
thing, like a ox’s for strength. Says Josiah, in 


{ that awful loud, almost deafenin’ tone of his’n— 


and with a mean wild and delerious lookin’, as 
if he knew not what he was a-sayin’ : 

“T ain't a wet nurse; and I'll let you know I 
ain't; nor Samantha ain’t a horsepittle. Here I 
have,” says he, in a still more agonizing tone, 
“here I have, for week ufter week, kep’ steddy 
company with fallin’ fits and historicks. I have 
broke my back to pieces, a-luggin’ in boys. I 
have been rode to death by children, and ent out 
o’ house\and home. And there has got to bea 
stop put to it, or somebody is goin’ to get hurt.” 

Hie wus perfectly delerious. And I says to 
him, soothin’ly : 

«Be calm, Josiah.” 

“T won't be calm, Samantha,” he hollers 
back. 

But Danks wus a-gettin’ over being skairt, and 
begun to look surly and cross, crosser'n a bear. 
And he spoke out, in a pert, hateful tone, old 
Danks did, and says he: 

“Tain’t nothing to me. I didn’t have the 
fallin’ fits, nor the historicks.’ He looked 
dretful mad, and spoke up as pert and impudent 
to my pardner, as if it wus Josiah’s business to 
tussle with them fits and things, instead of 
his'n. 

Thad thought that I wouldn’t put in my note 
at all; but I ain’t one to stand by and see my 








said, ‘it wus a case of life and death, and he! pardner imposed upon; and then, too, I felt that, 
must go, he couldn’t be kep’ back a minute.’’ | in the name of principle, 1 ought to speak. I 
He did look bad, I’ll say that for him; his} felt a feelin’ that mebby here wus a chance for 
sufferin’s wus great ; but then he oughtn’t to tried {| me to do good. And when he spoke out agin, 
to shirk ‘em off onto strangers. But I held firm; } real impudent and hateful, ‘that it wasn’t 
I knew a crysis wus approachin’ and drawin’ ‘ nothin’ to him.” I spoke out, and says I, ina 
nigh; but I held firm. And all of a sudden, { tone that was enough to skare anybody most to 
Josinh Allen bust out, and, oh! what ascene of j death, if they wuzn’t used to deep principle tones, 
excitement rained down for the next several } says I: 
moments. “Tt is sumthin’ to you.” 

As Danks said agin, that he wus a-goin’ off on} And then I went on, powerful and eloquent, I 
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can tell you. I talked deep and solemn to that slead you into a happiness, pure and lofty as a 
man, about what he took onto himself, when he } certain couple I could mention have enjoyed for 
sot out in matrimony, sot out as a matrimourner ; the neighborhood of twenty years; it may; and 
—about the awful responsibility of marriage, and {then again, it mayn’t. But there is one great 
bringing children into the world. The Haun in this, that there ain't in some other 
responsibility of usherin’ eternal souls into the § things, such as rain and thunderstorms, and 
world, for eyerlastin’ joy or misery ; the terrible { etcetery. You needn’t enlist in this warfare, 
responsibility to these souls, and to God, the 3 you hain’t a mind to. You ain’t obleeged to 
righteous judge; and the awful responsibility to 3 set out as a matrimourner; that isa sweet and 
the world, of lettin’ loose on it such mighty } consolin’ thought, if you feel scareful over it; but 
powers for good or evil, a set of likely creeters, : if you do enlist, you must take the risks. And 
blessin’s and benefactors forever, or shacks, and ; if it wuzn’t a risky piece of business, why did 
sources of uncounted misery, made so greatly by } them old fathers put these words in the marriage 
early care and culture. Influences that will go ; service: ‘for better, for worse, for richer, or for 
on and on, for all time, growin’ and widenin’ $ poorer?’ They knew what they wus about, them 
out, all the time, till no mind, but the Eternal Sold fathers did. They knew they couldn’t tell 
one, can reckon up, or even imagine, the awful } whether it would turn out rich as rich could be, 
consequences, for good or evil, of one human ; with blessin’s and bliss, or poor as poverty. 
soul. ‘How dare any one,” says I; ‘lightly } Them old fathers knew that, and bein’ likely 
and irreverently even think on the subject, much men, and sound moraled, they fixed that halter 








less tackle it.” so that folks couldn’t squirm their necks out of 
I talked beautiful on the subject, and deep— fit, every time they got oneasy, and worrysome. 
deeper than I had for some time. I felt fearfully } Historical fits, and etcetery,” says I, in reason- 
eloquent, and acted so. able tones, ‘* might come under the head of ‘the 
But Danks looked mad—mad as a hen, and he favors But you can’t slip your head out; that 
snapped out agin: vow holds you, for better or worse. You no need 
“Who made any calculations on fallin’ fits? ze have tackled that vow; but you did. And 
I didn’t.” now you ought to stand up underit; that is law, 
Why, that man most took my head off, he 3 and that is gospel too, which don’t always go to- 
snapped me up so. But I didn’t care, I knew 3 gether.” 
I wus a talkin’ on principle, and that reflection “Wal, what of it?’ says Danks.  “ What if 
is a high rock to lean and rest the moral back } it does—what are you goin’ to do about it?” 
aginst. That thought is a thick umberell, to Oh, how surly and mad that man did look; 
keep off the little hailstuns of impertenance and.} his mean would have been likely to skairt. séme 
impudence, that might otherwise hurt one’s self- { wimmen, but it didn’t me: mebby it would if I 
respect, and mortify it. I felt well and noble in ; hadn’t been talkin’ on high principles; but that 
my mind, and acted well, very. I kep’ right on, } boyed me up. 
cool and collected together, and says I: 





“Why,” says I, as I have said more’n forty 
‘That is one great reason why anyone ought $ times, “ folks ought: to get it into their head that 
to consider well on’t. They ought to know that } it is n great and serious subject, that ought to be 
this is one of the jobs that you can’t calculate on, } considered, and prayed over, and meditated upon. 
exactly how it isa-comin’ out; you musttakethe }They ought to realize that gettin’ married is a 
chances. There is lots of undertakin’s jest so, {solemn thing; solemner, if anything, than it is 
jest as hard to tell how it is a-comin’ out. Now, } not to. And that has always been considered a 
the greatest of minds can’t figure out exactly to § very solemn thing, very. But, instead of lookin’ 
a minute what time the butter will come, or how $ on it in this serious and becomin’ way, folks will 
a marriage is goin’ to turn out, or jest when it } caper, and prance off into matrimony, in jest as 
will stop rainin’, or begin, or when the old hen ‘light, and highlarions, and triflin’ a way, as if 
will lay. The world is a curious place, and in }they wus headin’ a row of fantasticks on the 
lots of undertakin’s, you have to step off blind- } Fourth. They don’t consider and filosifize on 
fold, and ketch holt of the consequences, good or } it that the fantasticks can take off their uniforms 
bad. The blinders will be took offen our eyes } at night, and be themselves agin; but the mat- 
sometime, probable, but the time is not yet.” rimourners can't—they can’t do it, nohow ; there 
T warmed up, more and more eloquent; and ! they be, matrimourners. No matter how bad they 
says I: feel, and how disappointed they be, in the looks 
“And marriage, I take it, is one of the very } of the state they have got into, they can’t get 
riskiest undertakin’s you ean undertake, It may } out of it; they are matrimourners, and can’t help 
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themselyes. The state of wedlock has gota high, { got a straight answer to it, before you drove your- 
slippery wall around it, as high up as eternity, } selfinto that state, whether you wus strong enough 
and as low down as the same. It is a wall that to stand the climate, with its torrid weather, and 
can’t be stepped acrost, or climbed over. It is a | its frigid zones, its sweet summery winds, and its 
wall that a man or a woman can’t sneak out, and } blasts, its squalls, and its hurrycains. 
creep up on, without fallin’ back. It is too slip- “But, as I have said forty times, if I have 
pery. It is a wall that can’t be broke down, and { once, after you have drove yourself into that 
jumped oyer, only on Bible grounds. And when } state, you ought to histe your moral umberell, and 
you do take that jump, on Bible grounds, oh! } make the best of it.” 
how fatiguin’ that leap is; how much happiness Danks didn’t look convinced a mite; he mut- 
and ease of mind the matrimourner has to drop, ; tered agin sumthin’ about fits and AGES aud 
on the jump: drop forever. And how much } how ‘the hadn’t made no calculations on ’em,’ 
trouble he has to carry with him, and disquietude } and I feit fairly out of patience, and went to 
of mind, and condemnation, and gossip, and evil tallegorin’, as I might have known I should, 
speakin’, and hateful memories, and hauntin’ } before 1 got through, (it is next to impossible for 
ones, and remorse, and upbraidin’s, and travel } me to be so eloquent, as I wus then, without 
of soul and body. Oh, what a time that matri- } allegorin’ some, entirely unbeknown to me), 
mourner does have,”’ says I. “Why,” says I, ‘when 1 man buys a farm, 
“TJ thought,” says he, with that surly, morbid } he must be a nateral fool, or else a luny, if he 





look of his’n, and mad, ‘I thought you wus on! 
that preached up liberty, freedom, and etcetery. 








xpects the sun to shine on it every day, all the 
yearround. IHemust make calculations for rain, 


«So I be,” says I. **Hain't I jest been a- ; { and snow, sunshine, and thunder; heean’t expect 
doin’ of it? Hain’t I said that no man or woman i it to be all ripe wheat, and apple sass. He buys 
ought to be drove into the state of matrimony by } it with his eyes open, buys it with all its possi- 





anybody, only jest their ownselves 


2 But, after | 


bilities of good or evil, and don’t expect, if he 


they lay holt, and driye themselves in, they }ain’t a fool, to shirk out of carryin’ of ’em.” 


ougkin’t to complain. But they'll find, after they } 


“Who has shirked out of carryin’ on ’em?” 


have drove themselves in, that it is the curiousest } says Dank: «<7 hain’t.” 


state that ever wus made. None of our states of 





“You e,”’ says Josiah, a-jumpin’ up unex- 


America will compare with it for curiosity, and } pected, and hollerin’ at him agin. And his face 


some of our’n are exceedingly curious, take ’em 
Jaws and all. 

«« But this state of matrimony, as I said, is far 
curiouser. Itis curiouser in the beginnin’, some 
like a conundrum. Our states have to be ad- 
mitted into the Union: a union admits you into 
that state. And then it is bounded on every 
side by divinest possibilities of happiness, or the 
most despairin’ ones, and no knowin’ which 
will break over the frontiers and capture you. 
Sweetest and most rapturous joys may cover its 
soil, as thick as blossoms on a Summer prairie; 
or angry passions, and disappointments, and 
cares, may crunch ’em down under foot, and 
set fire to ’em. Pence, and truest freedom, and 
mutual Joye, and tenderness, may rain over that 
state, or anarky, and sizm.” 

“Yes, and fallin’ fits,” says Danks, with a 
bitter tone, ‘and historicks.” 

“Yes,” says I, calmly. ‘ Matrimourners 
ought to take all the blessin’s, and enjoyments, 
and comforts of that state, with a thankful heart, 


and they ought to have the courage, and the | 


nobility, and the common sense, to take all the 
evils: fallin’ fits, historicks, and etcetery, with 


was red as afirebrand. ‘ You have.” 

“T hain’t,” says Danks. 

“You have,’ says Josiah. ‘And don’t you 
dispute me agin, if you know what is good for 
yourself. You have shirked out of carryin’ that 
dumb boy of your’n in his dumb fits. And I let 
you know that I have broke my back, for the 
last time, a-luggin’ him round; or somebody, or 
sumthin is a-goin’ to get hurt, and I ean tell you 
so, dang it.” 

TI felt as if I should sink. My Josiah was 
almost doin’ what Mrs. Job advised Mr. Job to 
do, when he was smote with agony and biles. 
Tle was almost a-swearin’. But here is where I 
and the late Mrs. Job differ, I knew my pard- 
ner’s sufferin’s wus intense, and his sufferin’s 
wus terrible tome. But still I says to him, in a 
reprovin’, but tender and pitying tone; for I 
love that man so well, that even his wrong doin’ 
can’t make my affection for him tottle; but still, 
I can’t see him rush into profanity and wicked- 
ness, without warnin’ of him. Says I: 

- “ Be calm, Josiah.” 
Says he, ‘I won’t be calm.” 
Says I, “Josiah, you must. You are almost 


® 





a willin’ mind, You ought,” says I, firmly, ‘you } delerious. You are a-swearin’, Josiah. Be 
ought to haye figured it all out in your head, and } calm.” 
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He hired a lawyer to prosicute Danks; but 
Danks bein’ sharpwitted and ugly, (and some- 
times I think such trials as Danks underwent, if 
anybody don’t take ’em as a means of grace, 
makes anybody ugly: I can’t help feelin’ sorry 
for Danks, after all). But as I wus a-sayin’, 
Danks worked it in such a way, that Josiah lost 
the case, and had to pay the costs on both sides. 
He groans every time he thinks of it. 

And I don’t think, and he don’t think, that 
his back will ever be sound agin. He strained 
it beyond its strength, with them Summen 
Boanvers. 








«Wal, I tell you agin, that I won't be cals! 
And T tell you again, dang it. There, dang it!” 

Oh, how my pardner did look in his mean. 
But I felt that I could overlook it on him; for he 
knew not what he wus a-sayin’. 

Before I could put a soothin’ word in, Danks 
spoke right out, and says he: 

“You promised to take ’em for all summer, 
and if you don’t, I won’t pay you a cent for their 
board, and you can’t make me.” 

Here, Josiah’s mean turned pale as a white 
milk-pail. But in spite of that he made ’em all 
go, that very day. 
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sr bin mighty por'ly, gent’men, now from gwine on aweek ; } It is "bout dese walkin’ matches, dat has bin so much de 
So mizzable conflicted dat I couldn’t hardly speak. { rage, 

De rheumatiz bin pesterin’, widout no zaggeration, § Dat de papers call ‘advancin’ wid de sperit of de age.’ 

Ebery single jut an’ bone in all my structeration. — « TLin tinkin’ heap here lately "bout a-startin’ out myse’f, 

A man can't tink ‘bout polities, for praisin’ or for flame, } An’ I read "bout dem ar matches in de papers ‘pon de she'f. 
Wid mizery a-ragin’ an’ a-tarin’ froo his frame. Dese walktin’ matches, now, would be a nobbelty down here, 
Religion don’t console him none, nor "possum ile assuage, { An’ would ‘tract de public ‘tention froo de country far an” 
An’ every little triflin’ ting gwine put him in a rage. near. 

"Tis easy, too, as eatin’. You jus’ git your name took down, 
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You kin ’magine, den, my feclin’s, settin’ by de chimbly jam, } An’ puts yo'sef in trainin’, while dey measures off de groun’. 

A-rubbin’ of my wussest leg, and wishin’ fur a dram, { You does yo stretch o’ walkin’ by de hour or de day, 

When my darter, wid a fine new hat, an’ mighty ’placent { An’ de one dat walks de fastest, why, she gits de Liggest pay. 
grin, By hund’eds come de menfolks, for to look on at de race, 

(at was aggervatin’, ’siderin’ de pain dat I was in), An’ dey Lets upon yo" “durance, an’ dey bets upon yo" pace. 

Come a-struttin’ in de cabin, an’ a-flingin’ wide de do’, So, ef you's steady-winded an’ kin step ont purty spry, 

Aldo’ de win’ was cuttin’ jus’ as hard as it could blow. An’ is got sumebody watchin’ till de bettin’ runs up high, 


She's jus’ like udder ’ooman folks, in dis yere ‘lightened } You kin put de pus’ upon yo'sef, an’ ef you conte out clear, 
lan’, You will make mo’ money walkin’ dan by workin’ for a year. 

Wid too much eddicatiyon for to comfort up a man. Or ef yo" wind ain't extry, an’ you t'ink you'se apt to lose, 

Dey got udder t'ings to t'ink of, wid dar sciences an’ art, ‘You bet agin yo’sef, you know, as hebby as you choose. 

Dan nussin’ daddy's rheumatiz, an’ warmin’ up his heart, Now, you know, I’se steady-winded, an’ can step out mighty 

‘What wid lawyerin’ an’ doctorin’ an’ speecherfyin’ too, epry, 

(An’ neglectin’ every blessed thing you want ’em for to do), } So I tought ef you was willin’, sar, I'd like to haba try.” 

Deys too consarned wid ‘ruptin’ what dey'd better lef alone, 

An’ half doin’ menfolks' business, for to t'ink about der I listened mighty keerful, an’ I bottled up my rage, 








own. An’ answered rale perlitely, “Dat a ‘ooman in dis age 
Should talk a Leap o° foolishness, ain't sulject for surprise; 

‘Widout so much as axin’, “How you fine yo'sef to-day?” 

My darter stood dar grinnin’ in a mighty ‘portant way. 

An’ I wouldn't take no notice, nor ax nary question i'tall. 

(Wonten hate dat wus’ dan pizen, kaso it make ’em feel so 

small). 
I wa’nt afeerd o” Josin’ it, bekase I know’d right well, 
Dat news was pain to oomanfolks widout’n dey could tell. 


Kase mos’ de sex is shallow-like—dat nobody denies. 

Apein’ arter menfolks ’stroyed what sense they had at fus’, 
So dat apein’ arter horses is but gwine from Lad to wus’, 
No ‘ooman ob no decency should want to be a horse, 
A-trottin’ roun’ permiscuélike upon de racin’ course, 

Wid a heap 0” low-bred fellows a-bettin’ pon de race, 
Discoursin’ "bout her ‘action, an’ a-chattin’ ‘bout her “pace? 
A gal mus' be distracted, for to t'ink 0° sich a t,ing, 

As a-settin’ out in public, to be bet on in de ring. 

Yon jus’ as well quit bubberin’, an’ Llowin’ of yo" nose, 
You kin hab yo’ way ‘dout makin’ all dat racket, T suppose. 
An’ all de neighbors talks about your elebberness an’ sense, } An* I ain't gwine to cross you whar I know yo’ “fections «ot, 
Aw’ say you'd preach a sarmon, jus’ de same as buil’a fence. } De onliest ting I stipperlate is, dat de "backer-lot 

Dar ain't no man kin tech you for a prayer ‘pon public days, } Shall be yo" scene ob action, when you turn into a horse, 
Nor for ketchin’ coons and possums, nor for argufyin’ ways. } An’ up an’? down de furrow rows kin be yo" rucin’ course, = 
For de makin’ of my fortune, I’so bin ’volvin’ of a plan, T done listen mighty keerfully to all you had to say. 





“Fader, dear, jes’ listen,” she hegun, wid flatterin’ art. 
“I want to talk ‘long wid you, kaso I knows you'se mighty 
s 


An’ I wauts you fur to notice, an’ to try to understan’, Lain't gwine let no chile o° mine disgrace me dat a-way. 
Nor to let ole-fashioned notions be a standin’ in my ways, } Kase everybody knows me for a man 0’ pride an’ sense, 
Kase do very whitest ladies makes der fortunes so ‘deso days. ? Inebber did raise ‘trotters’ an’Iain't gwine to commence.” 
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Meantime, Miss Judith’s himble conveyance } posing Gresham portico. Miss Judith descended, 
was bearing her on towards her destination, } mounted the steps, with the air of a Queen 
but too leisurely for her impatient spirit. So } Elizabeth, and gaye three resounding raps with 
she called, sharply, to the driver. the bronze knocker, which echoed like thunder 

«Young man, do you mean to be all day going } through the great entrance-hall. Then, espying 
a couple of miles?” }.a door-bell, she pulled that. 

*T guess not, quite, ma'am,” returned her } A very stylish young footman, who had been 
Jehu, perfectly unmoved. reposing on one of the sofas in the corridor, 

“TJ never saw such an old scarecrow as your j arose, and hurried down the hall, wondering 
horse is,” said Miss Judith. ‘A wooden-legged { what foreign potentate had arrived. 
one would get on faster.” He flung open one of the great doors, and 

‘We keep him a purpose for folks that wants } seeing only a shabbily-dressed, elderly female, 
dollar rides, ma’am,” replied Jehu, coolly. | and a common hired hack, put on his most inso- 
“You see, we haye’em of all sorts, except the j lent expression of countenance, and was about to 
wooden-legged critters you seem to prefer, and if} speak, when she cried : 
people want to kirlykew over the road, and kick “How dare you keep a lady waiting! I want 
up a dust, they must pay accordin’.”” to see Mr. Gresham—go and tell him so.”” 

Miss Judith had haggled with the livery stable The footman, who was an English one, had 
keeper, as to the price he demanded, and Jehu | no idea who the imperious intruder might be; 
had heard her, as she knew; so she wisely ; and his impertinence was quelled at once. If she 
decided to make no reply to his impertinence. proved to be some grandee, disguised in old 

Presently, the carriage came to a stop. clothes, any lack of courtesy on his part would 

« Now what’s the matter?” ealled Miss Judith. } cause his dismissal, as he well knew. 

« How long do you mean to stay here?” “Mrs. Gresham is not at ’ome, ma'am,” he 

«Till that drove o’ cattle gits by—the hoss is answered, with great humility, thinking that she 


afeerd on ’em, you see.” must have meant to ask for his mistress. 

Miss Judith had again thryst her head out of «Are you deaf?” demanded Miss Judith, with 
the window, and did see that the beast was /n fierceness which made him jump, and for the 
shying and backing in an alarming manner, at {instant think she was really an escaped lunatic. 
the approach of a number of stout bullocks, with i “Peter Gresham must be addle-pated, to have 
longer horns than she found agreeable. such an idiot about. Do you hear? Go, this 

“Take care, hell haye me in the river,” she } instant, and tell your master I want to see him, 
cried. “Mr. Pilsbury ought to be prosecuted } and J will!” 

* for sending anybody out, with such a beast; and “ Master,”’ bowing to the ground, as he spoke, 
you may tell him I said so.”” ‘<is hindisposed, somewhat, with the gout—” 

«J will, ma’am,” replied Jehu, with imper- “What's that to me?’ broke in Miss Judith. 
turbable good humor. “I'll he sure to do it. I} ‘I told you wished to see him! Do you mean 
guess, though, the old hoss don’t mean to do } to keep me here all day 2” 
no mischief. He hain’t run away since last | “TJ beg your parding,” faltered the footman. 
year, when he smashed up a lady and two small H “Certingly, at once—what name shail I say, if 
children. Whoa, Gineral Washington !”” ; your highness—if you please ?”” 

Miss Judith relapsed into silence. She was} Miss Judith pointed her finger at him. He 
somewhat frightened, and that rendered her ; retreated. 


more angry; but further altercation with Jehu; ‘ Where is your master?” she asked. 

would, she perceived, be worse than useless. At} “’E’s hin the library,” gasped the footman. 
last, the bullocks got by, and Miss Judith was 4 «Hi shall hinform ’im, himmediate, hif your 
driven on again. ; grace—hif you'll henter the hexception-room, 


The carriage at length stopped before the im- ; ma'am.” 
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“Stand out of the way!” ordered Miss Judith. He leaned back in his chair; bestowed one of 
He sprang aside, as if she had stuck a pin into } his bitterest smiles upon her; and said, with a 

the fleshiest and tenderest portion of his person ; ' politeness as elaborate as it was ironical ; 

and Miss Judith stalked on towards the library. ' “Tam charmed to see you, cousin Judith! So, 
But, before she reached the library-door, the / / you have, at last, been able to regard your con- 

footman recovered himselfsufliciently toremember } duct in its proper light. You have come to beg 

that, if she were the Empress of all the Russias, i my pardon for all the atrocious things you have 
his master would not forgive him, if he allowed } done. Well, well, I am not a vindictive man— 
her to enter without having received permission. } never was. I'll forgive you. Still, my dear 





He hurried after her, gasping: ~ { Judith—excuse me—you needn’t have shut the 
“Hexcuse me—parding—what name did you { door so hard—but, you were agitated I suppose— 
please to say?” well, well !”” 


They reached the door together; he opened it ; , Miss Judith turned an ashen gray. Her hands 
and, in a tone which he hoped would reach his } clenched: themselves at her sides, while her 


master’s ear, said, again: i breath came quick and heavy. 
‘‘Hexcuse me—just one moment, madame—} ‘Sit down, sit down, cousin Judith!” he con- 
what name?’ tinued, eager to follow up his advantage. “ Take 


Miss Judith put out her right hand, and sent time, take time. The worst is over, now that I 
him spinning around like a teetotum. At the } have said I am ready to forgive you. Old maids 


same instant, old Peter called out: } will get crochets into their heads. But it is 
“Who's there, Thomas? I will see nobody— } never tno late to repent. I’m glad your conscience 
nobody.” has wakened. Why didn’t you get married, 


“Yes, sir—I said so—if you please, sir!” {when you were young, Judith? A husband, 
moaned the flunky. and half-a-dozen children, would have kept you 

Miss Judith banged the door in his face. He } too busy to give you leisure to want to appro- 
fled ; nor did he stop, until he reached the portico, ; priate other people's property. Well, well, let 
where he was met by Jehu, who had descended } bygones be bygones. Poor cousin Judith—poor 


from his perch, and, with a critical eye, was ex- | cousin Judith! No chance of the husband now. 





amining the mansion. Well, well !” 
“Oo, hin the name of ’eving, is she?” gasped Miss Judith gave him a look so murderous, 
the footman. that a timid man, remembering his own help- 


“Old Miss Judith Gresham—Peter’s cousin,” } lessness, might have trembled. But she said, 
replied Jehu. ‘ What on ’arth has brought her, } with a calmness which nearly equalled his: 
beats me hollow.” “Tf T had married, might have had a son 

“Tli aye ’eard ’owlings and ’ootings hon the} like yours. Providence has mercifully spared 

Hinglish ‘ustings which was ’orrible, but I never } me from such a curse.’” 
*eard ’owlings like ’ern, nor hencountered him- She had touched him in his tenderest spot. 
perance so handacious!” cried the flunky, quite | But he preserved his self-control, by a great 
beside himself now, between anger at the visitor, } effort, and bestowed a second and more insulting 
and terror of his master. smile upon her, as he said: 

The violence with which Miss Judith closed “Ah, cousin Judith, cousin Judith, you can’t 
the door, made old Peter start in his chair, send- } forget, I see. Well, well, that’s the way with 
ing a twinge through his gouty foot. He looked | women. Naturally, you hate my wife, because 
in dismay at his visitor. you wanted the situation. Well, well, IT mustn’t 

“Who are you?’ he shouted. ‘Who the {be hard on you for that. It’s a compliment to 
deuce—not Miss Judith—” tmyself, and I feel it. I’m not a vain man, 

“Yes, Peter Gresham, Miss Judith; and I} Judith; but I feel it.” 
have come to see yon; and I mean to do it.” This time, the spinster’s two hands clenched 

She stood before him, with her fierce eyes fixed } themselves, without any effort to disguise the 
on his, as she spoke. menacing gesture, She moved forward a step— 

His first impulse was to fling a cushion at her. i Heaven only knows what mad impulse rose in 
His second was to seize the hand-bell, which / her soul—but old Peter looked her full in the 
stood on a table by his side, and order the ser-} face, and langhed aloud. Somehow, this in- 
vants to turn out the intruder. But he checked } solent enjoyment of her rage DEB her senses 
both desires, for he saw a grim smile cross Miss } | back. 








Judith’s thin lips, which warned him that she “Your wife is a poor, half-witted creature, 
was enjoying his impotent wrath. ~ whom you married for her money, and whom 
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you have trampled on for years—I pity her,” { leave the fortune as I please, and she'll not get a 
said Miss Judith. ‘‘ Your son is worthy to be } penny.” 
your son—he is a liar and a villain.” Old Peter reflected a moment. Then he said: 
Old Peter's: chair shook under him, he trem-} “Jane's daughter—I'd forgotten she was 
bled so; but he still laughed. alive. If you were to gain the case—which you 
“TJ see I have made a mistake,” he said. ; won’t—it would go to her, in spite of you. 
“They were carrying you to the madhouse, and { Very well; your niece shall marry my boy; that’s 
you escaped, and ran in here.” settled.” 
“Time enough for you to try to prove me}; He partly meant what he said; he did not 
insane, when I win the suit,’’ replied Miss } believe Miss Judith would triumph; but, if she 
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Judith. “1 came here to see you—I’ve some-{ did, he felt pretty sure that her half-sister’s 
thing to tell you.” daughter must inherit, after her aunt’s decease. 
“Mad, quitel’? sighed old Peter, pityingly. i Old Peter's quick-acting mind jumped at a 


“Can't get over the girlish disappointment. } programme. He would hearofno marriage; but 
Well, well, if you want to talk again about loving} he would not be too severe on Brandt. Let the 
me, I must humor the fancy—it can’t hurt me, ; young people wait. Who could tell what might 
and may tranquilize you. Ah, Judith, Judith, happen? And besides, since Judith was averse 


we must have our disappointments—all women 
can’t marry their cousins.” 

“Your son wants to marry his,” said Miss 
Judith, “and as I felt sure the news would 
be agreeable to you, I came myself to tell it. 
What a pity you’ ve got the gout so bad, else you 


might dance a Highland fling, to show your joy.” ; 


Peter stared, rather helplessly. He knew now 
that she had some severe blow in store for him. 
But he managed still to shake his head, and 
mutter: 

« Mad, very mad!” 

“Tam not; but you will be, in a moment,” 
observed Miss Judith. «You don’t understand 
—I’ll make it clear, You know I have a niece 
living with me—Alice James. Your son has 
fallen in love with her, and has promised to 
marry her. I discovered the fact, yesterday; 
and as I knew that for him to wed a penniless 
girl, who has, besides, the luck to be my niece, 
and who loves me as if I were her mother, 
would be a soothing remedy for your gout, I 
haye brought the news.” 

“You old—old—old slanderer !’’ gasped Peter. 
“ Get out of my house, or, by the Lord, I'll have 
you ducked in the horse-pond.” 

“Ah, [thought I'd rouse you,” chuckled Miss 


she knew. 





to the idea of such a union, to encourage it, 
afforded him a new means of tormenting her. 

“Yes, yes; my boy shall marry your niece,” 
he repeated. 

«Shall he?’ sneered Miss Judith. ‘How 
will you like the idea, that your future daughter- 
in-law’s evidence wins the suit for me?” 

“Humbug!” said Peter. ‘She was a baby 
when old Sophia died.” . 

“She was eleven years of age. I never 
happened to find out, till the other day, what 
I wrote to the lawyers, and they say, 
that, when the case comes on again, her testi- 
mony will win it for me.” 

«Humbug !”’ said Peter; but more faintly. 

“Ts it? Read that letter,” and she pulled an 
epistle out of her pocket, and flung it on the rug 
which covered his knees. 

Peter read the page, and saw that, at the least, 
the girl’s testimony would be important. He was 
furious enough now, even to satisfy Miss Judith. 

“Tt’s all a trumped-up falsehood,” he cried. 
“Get out of my house. If my son ever speaks 
to your niece again, I'll disown him.” 

“«Good-by, cousin Peter,’ said Miss Judith. 
«My case is as good as won, you see; but I can 
hardly expect you to congratulate me, I sup- 


Judith. 3 
«So you have tried that sort of revenge,” : e 
shouted Peter. <‘‘ You've got your disgraceful “Not yours, you mean,”’ she answered. 
niece—she must be a deyil, brought up under ‘The door opened, and Brandt Gresham entered. 
your care—to wheedle my boy, and get a} He had hurried home from Miss Judith’s house, 
promise of marriage out of him, hey?” H and the discomfited footman had told him that 
« He shall neyer have her,”’ cried Miss Judith. } the lady was still in the library. 
«J have told her I will turn her out of doors, if «‘Who’s there?’ demanded old Peter. 
she ever speaks to him again. I shouldn't won- “Its your charming son,” said Miss Judith. 
der, if you were at the bottom of it all. You ‘Yes, here am, father—hope you are better,” 
know I must win the suit, and you think that, ; cried Brandt, making his way round the screen, 
at my death, the money will go to her; and so} “ How do you do, Miss Judith? Happy to wel- 
you want to secure it. But it isn’t true. I can} come you.” 


pose.” 
«« Tt will never be yours,” shouted Peter. 
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Miss Judith disdained any reply; but folded ; 
her hands across her bosom, and waited. Old 
Peter scowled up into the young man’s face, and 
thundered out: 

“What are you doing here, sir? I sent you 
to New York, to attend to some business, What 
has brought you back so soon?’ 

“The matter could not be arranged, until to- 
morrow,” Brandt began to explain. I hurried 
back, to-day, to bring you some yery important 
news—” 

“T can guess your news,”’ broke in his father. 
“How dare you look me in the face, sir? Do 
you know what that—that woman—has been} 
telling me?” 

“T can fancy,” said Brandt. ‘TI told her, 
yesterday, that I wanted to marry my cousin, 
Alice James—” 

“And now you can tell her, that, if you do, 
you'll never touch a penny of mine,” cried old} 
Peter. 

‘Phen I must do without it, father,’ Brandt 
replied. 

“You shall never marry her!’ exclaimed the 
old man. ‘You are a fool !’” 

“Te’s a devil!” cried Miss Judith. 

«« We need not discuss that question, now, ’said 
Brandt, with perfect composure. “I saw your 
lawyers this morning, sir—I have come from 
them.” 

“Ts it about the suit?” demanded Peter. 

“Yes,” said Brandt. ‘TI am glad to find you 
together—” 

“The case is settled !”’ broke in both his listen- 
ers, at once. 

“Tt is ended,’ Brandt said. 

“T have won!” exclaimed Miss Judith. 

«Brandt, set that mad woman’s mind at rest,”” 
shouted his father. 
the cause.” 

«Neither she, nor you, have won it,” Brandt 
replied. 

‘You said it was settled —” 

“Tsaid ended, "interrupted Brandt. ‘ Another 
will has been found—a later one—one that can- 
not be disputed, the lawyers on both sides say. 
It leaves the fortune to Alice James.” 

eter sank back in his chair. His features 
worked so violently, that Brandt hurried up to 
him in alarm, reproaching himself for the abrupt- 
ness with which he had broken the tidings. He 
loosened the old man’s neckcloth, poured out a 
glass of water, and held it to his lips. After a 
few seconds, Peter managed to open his eyes, and 
speak. 

“Ts it certain?” he asked, hoarsely. 3 

«Perfectly so,’ said Brandt. “I have brought } 


«Tell her that I have gained 


a copy of the will. ‘here’s a letter for you, 
stating the decision—but never mind either, 
now.” 

“Give them here,” said old Peter, with a faint 
return to his ordinary imperious tones. ‘Give 
them here, I say.” 

Brandt pulled a package of papers out of his 
breast-pocket. 

“Thave a letter for you, also, Miss Judith— 
your lawyers asked me to bring it to you,’”’ he 
said. 

The old maid had stood perfectly motionless 
until now, staring straight before her, with a 
blank, vacant gaze. If she could have thought 
enough to comprehend what she felt, it would 
have been that she was turning slowly into stone. 
She shivered a little, as Brandt approached her; 
but she held out her hand, and took the letter 
which he offered. Old Peter was alrendy deep 
in the persual of his documents. Miss Judith, 
half mechanically, sank into a chair, and opened 
her epistle. - 

For a few seconds, there was a complete silence 
in the room; save once, when the papers that. 
the elderly pair held, rustled simultaneously, 
with a sound like dropping leaves. 

Brandt stood still, looking anxiously from one 
face to the other, struck for the first time by the 
family likeness between the stern countenances, 
both so gray and fixed at this moment; looking 
as hard as if the features had frozen suddenly, 
with the impress of so many baleful passions to 
remain indelibly graven upon them, 

Brandt felt alarm for both. Ata juncture lika 
this, he could not remember anything harsh eyen 
against Miss Judith; he pitied her too heartily ; 
and, now that it was too late, blamed himself, 
hitterly, for the angry impatience which had 
caused him to fling the disastrous tidings at her, 
without some attempt at preparing her mind for 
the shock. As for his father, he could not tell 
whether he would be satisfied with knowing that 
the girl whom his son desired to marry, had ins 
herited the wealth, for the possession of which 
he and his cousin had fought so long; or whether 
his despotic nature would rebel against defeat, just 
as sorely as if it had come from the only source 
whence it might haye been expected to arrive, if 
it ever came at all. 

But Miss Judith was the person really to be 
compassionated. She was poor; she had for 
years impoverished herself, in order to carry on 
the suit; the paying the final expenses must 
nearly ruin her; and, though he knew how 
gladly Alice would make her aunt’s life easy and 
pleasant, the idea of owing everything to the girl 
whom she had treated as a dependent, would be 
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worse than a hundred deaths to the stubborn, 

wrong-headed, narrow-hearted woman. 
Old Peter, at last, finished his examination of ! 

the papers, and raised his head. His eyes turned 
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bed, and a doctor sent for. Then Brandt went 
back to his father, with whom he had left one of 
the servants. 

The old man was dreadfully shaken, but suffi- 


towards Miss Judith. She sat with hers still? ciently composed: so that Brandt had no fears 
fixed upon the letter; her hands quivered } of any evil effects, to him, from the combined 


slightly ; 
perceptible in her rigid frame. 

“Don’t let me interrupt your reading, cousin 
Judith,’’ said old Peter. 

« Father!” exclaimed Brandt, reproachfully. 
«Don’t, father !’” 


2 


But Miss Judith neither looked up, nor ; 


stirred. 3 


} few weeks,’’ 





but there was no other movement } shocks he had received. 


«She won't die?” was all he asked. 
‘No, no; she may be quite well again, in a 
Brandt said. ‘She can’t be 
removed, at present, you know.”” 

“Of course not,” muttered the father. 

“T must go, at once, for her niece,’’ Brandt 
said, ‘Try and keep yourself very quiet, sir; 


“T only want to say this,’ continued old } the doctor will be here presently.” 


Peter, to his son’s surprise. 


would join with Judith in doing it. 
isn’t; so we must both make the best of what 
can’t be helped.” 

No show of having heard, on Miss Judith’s } 
part. She still preserved her rigid attitude. 
Even her hands had ceased to tremble. 


“Tf there were { 
any hope of disputing this will, ’'d do it. 1} 


But there { 


But } cousin’s had caused him. 


“T don’t want any doctor—I’m not ill,” re- 
torted old Peter; but his voice was frightened, 
rather than cross. 

“No, no—for Judith.” 

“Ten, if you like; and I'll pay for them,” 
returned Peter, still shivering under the chill, 
which the sight of that death-in-life face of his 
“TI never wished the 


it seemed to Brandt, that her cold, dead eyes} old girl any harm; but she never would let me 


stared, not at the letter which she held, but were ; 


i 


fixed on vacancy. 

‘Tsn’t she ever going to move?” old Peter mut-{ 
tered. Then he added, in a louder voice, ‘The } 
matter is settled: Judith and I must put up with } 
it.” } 

Still, the woman gave no sign of having heard. 
Old Peter glanced, rather nervously, at his son. 

‘‘Miss Judith knows her niece well enough to} 
be certain that every enjoyment possible will 
come to her out of the fortune,” said Brandt, 
hoping to rouse the spinster to some show of} 
vitality. i 

J don’t know the young lady; but I have no 
doubt she will do whatever seems reasonable,” 
said Peter. ‘No doubt she will—eh, cousin 
Judith?” 

No answer. No movement. 

“Judith!” called the old man; but she sat‘ 
dumb. “Get her away, Brandt—I can’t stand 
this,’’ muttered Peter Gresham. 

Brandt approached the spinster, and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 

“Would you like to go home, cousin Judith 2” 
he asked. 

His sudden touch sent the letter rustling to 
the floor, but Judith did not stir. 

“Great God, she’s dead!” groaned old Peter. 

«She is paralyzed,” whispered Brandt. ‘Hush 
—don’t speak—it is possible that she understands 
what we say.” 

He rang the bell, and summoned assistance. 


Miss Judith was carried upstairs, and laid on a} 
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alone; she might have known she must lose the 
suit.” 

“Oh, don’t think of that, now,” 
Brandt: 

“Mind your business,” snapped old Peter, 
with fresh animation; and Brandt felt relieved 
atonce. ‘ Where’s your mother?” 

“Gone to drive, the servants say.’ 

“She's a gad-about, and always was,” said 
Peter. ‘If Judith hadn't been as poor as a rat, 
Y'd rather have married her than any woman I 
ever knew—yes, in spite of hertemper. And she 
was a handsome girl, too.” 

Then he became conscious that he had been 
thinking aloud, and was suitably irritated at his 
own folly ; and, of course, visited his irritation on 
his son. 

“Tf you are going,” said he, ‘you had better 
go. It appears, from what I can learn, that you 
and your young woman have both been behaving 
abominably. If Judith has a bad illness, I 
should suppose that neither of you would feel 
yery comfortable.” 

Brandt retired, perfectly at ease in regard to his 
father’s safety, mental and physical. Inthe corri- 
dor, he met his mother, who had just returned,” 
andi was in a frantic state over the news, which 
had been given her by the servants. She fell 
into Brandt’s arms, and began to sob, loudly. 

“Miss Judith here,” she groaned. ‘Oh, 
dear! And ill; and what will your father say? 
Oh, ’'mso glad you've got back; and you.aren’t 
angry with me, Brandt?” 


pleaded 
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‘Why on earth should I be angry, mamma, ; knowing that Miss Judith is in the house; aad 
dear ?’’ he asked. { your father is sure to blame me for everything.” 
“Qh, I didn’t mean that. I don’t know what; ‘Nobody shall blame you,’ said Brandt. 
T meant,” she whimpered, frightened at haying } “And so you actually got courage to go and see 


nearly betrayed the step she had taken. ; Alice? What a darling you are! Don’t you 
“JT want the carriage,’’ Brandt called to the } love her?” 

servant. ‘‘ Mother, lam going after Alice—Miss } “Yes, indeed, and I told her so. But I said 

Judith can’t be moved.” fie was no use—I had to tell her that—your 


“But Alice must not come here—your father | father and Miss Judith wouldn’t have it. For 
wouldn’t have it,” cried his mother. ‘You must } how could I know about the will? And she 
be crazy, Brandt.” H agreed with me; so don’t be angry.” 

‘Not a bit of it, dear,” he answered, kissing “Of course not,’ said Brandt, only kept from 
her. ‘* Wonderful things have happened. ‘The | being in outrageously high spirits by the recol- 
suit is quashed. A new will has been found, and } lection of the news of Miss Judith’s seizure, which 
the money is all Alice’s—judge if she will be he must carry to his darling. 
welcome to the governor.” i So it came about, that Alice heard a fresh 

Then he recollected Miss Judith, and added: ‘ ringing at the door, and old Jemima’s yoice lifted 

g 
i 





“Tt is awfully hard on her aunt. We must be {in wonder and dismay. Then there were steps 
very good to her, and yery patient, and pet her {on the stairs, and not only Brandt’s voice, but 
back to health, you know.” { his mother’s, calling: 
Mrs. Gresham was completely upset by the “Open the door, Alice—be quick.” 
news he had poured out so recklessly. He Then she was in Brandt’s arms, and liitle 
could spend no more time in explanations, and } Mrs. Gresham was weeping over them. It needed 
his mother would not let him go, so he settled jn0 words to tell Alice, that, by some miraculous 
matters by saying: eae happiness had come to her. The first 
“Come with me, little woman, and I'll explain } sight of Brandt's face had told her this. But the 
everything, on the road. Alice will beso glad to H sad tidings of Miss Judith’s seizure had to be 
see you—and it is only kind to go.” j revealed; and then the three drove quickly back 
He half carried her out, and put her in the {to old Peter Gresham’s house. 
carriage, before she could offer any intelligible Three months elapsed before Miss Judith could 
expostulations. As they were driving down the | be removed. She recovered enough from the 
avenue, he said: paralysis to walk about; but would never be the 
“ Alice feels as if she knows you already—I ; same woman again. She was too broken in 
have talked so much about you. I’m sure you ; spirit, to rebel against whateyer she was told to 
will love her; you must not think of her asa { do, and accepted the income Alice settled upon 
stranger.”” her, without the contest which Brandt had 
“Oh, I saw her, awhile ago, before I went to } feared must ensue. 
Mrs. Wiseman’s,” sobbed Mrs. Gresham, unable i The young couple were married, before 
to keep her secret any longer. ‘‘ Don’t be cross, i winter, and Miss Judith and old Peter shook 
else you'll kill me. I can’t bear any more, after { hands at the wedding. 
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Tuov art not born of surzmer and the sun, My waxen darlings, pearly-pink and shy, 
My April darlings, pure, and proud, and sweet; Sheathed in thy heayy leaves of emerald-dusk, 
But in the shadows, like a cloistered nun, Thon hast the beauty of the sunrise sky, 
Smiling with winter snows about thy feet, And perfume rarer than Arabia's musk. 
Gray skies and weeping raing have been thy lovers; A cycle of warm summer lingers in 
No troubadours—gold-belted, drowsy bees ; Thy fragrant leaves; and all tho woody sconts 
No dragon-ly, that, like a wind-flower, hovers Of lost Arcadia, blossom-filled and dim, 
Above thee, blown from sunny southern seas. Float from thy tender lips in sacramente, 
No humming-bird hath nestled in thy heart, Born of the pallid flakes, serene and lonely, 
Gem-throated, jewel-crested myths of air; Kissed by the summer dawns that love thee well ; 
No amorous winds have kissed thee with soft arts My drifts of rosy snow, thy balsam, only, 


No blossom leaned beside thee, slim and fair. Can bind my bruised hoart ina healing spell! 


‘ 


THE ELIXIR OF LIFE. 





BY MRS. M. SHEFFEY PETERS. 





“For the love of God,” pleaded a voice, sud- | beginning, now, unaccountably, to feel afraid. “I 
denly arresting Leslie Hazel’s rapid footsteps. will do it, if I can.” 
Leslie was one of a large family, daughters of} ‘Will you?’ he asked, eagerly.“ Come with 
@ country clergyman, who, finding his narrow} me, then. I will show you how. ‘There is 
income too small for their support, was forced to } nothing easier; and it will not take me long—oh, 
let them, as they grew up, go out into the world } no, not long.’” 
to “fight their own battle.’ Hence it was that He suddenly opened a small door, behind him, 
Leslie found herself, at eighteen, a nursery gov} which Leslie had not before observed, and drag- 
erness, in the family of Mrs. Sabrina Havelock. ; gedherin. A narrow casement in the wall, high 
She had come ont on an errand, to-day, and { up, revealed a spiral stairway, winding into the 
getting belated, had taken what she thought a} upper gloom. Leslie’s heart beat fast, but she 
short cut home. She had often done this, with} crushed down her fears. Tt would have been 
impunity, in the fields about dear old Chelns- } useless*to ery out, too; for no one could hear. 
ford. But it was different here, in this great, } “ He says it will not take him long, and he is old 
thronged city. She soon lost herself, to her and starved,” she said to herself.‘ What have 
i 
H 





dismay, in a network of streets, that hopelessly } Itodread? Perhaps, I may really save his life.” 
bewildered her, and that became, every moment, They soon came to a landing, with two or more 
more tortuous, dirty, forbidding, and evil-looking. } doors opening on it; but her conductor hurried 
She glanced around, at the sound of the voice. } her past these; and finally reached a door at the 
She was passing, at this moment, under an} very top of the house. ‘This door, she saw, was 
archway, connecting two opposite houses. In} curiously locked. 
the dim shadows, she came near stumbling over} “Enter,” he said, waving his hand, as if in 
what, at first, seemed a bundle of rags; but, { triumph, as he unlocked the door, ‘No foot but 
as she stooped to examine the heap, she saw a{ mine has crossed this sill, in ten years. I have 


pair of brilliant eyes fastened upon her. : waited patiently for your coming. It needed, 
“Por the love of God,’’ repented the voice, as! you will see, one as pure, and generous, and fair 
ten talon-like fingers clutched her dress. } as yourself, to crown me conqueror of death and 


Dreamer, as she was thought to be in the} the worm!” 
Chelmsford parsonage, Leslie Hazel was not At these words, so like those of a madman, 
lacking in courage. She did not scream, us{ Leslie drew back. But her conductor pushed 
many a girl would have done, but looked bravely i her in, suddenly, and locked the door, removing 
at the speaker. Even in the half light. she could } the key. Her blood ran cold with horror. Mer- 
see that his features were white, pinched, fam-} ciful heaven! she had been entrapped. 
ished looking. But, ina moment, the heroic element of her 
“You are starving,” she said, gently. ‘But; nature reasserted itself. She braced herself to 
T have no money: nota cent. Wait, however,” } resist, or baffle, the fate thr eatening her, what- 
suddenly recollecting a ring, which had been her } ever it might be. 
mother’s, and which she prized for that reason, “Jt is a poor laboratory, where the great 
and because it was her solitary bit of jewelry. ; mystery of ages is to be solved,” said her jailer, 
She drew off her glove, and removed the ring, as } indicating, by a wave of his hand, the cleanly, 
she spoke, ‘Here is something you might ex-} but queerly furnished room in which they sto-d. 
change for bread, I could not wear it, while} “Yet it is here, oh daughter of nature, that you 
you were starving.” shall be consecrated as high priestess of science, 
The man caught the slender, white fingers} toanoint me king and conqueror of death. Are 
holding the ring. ‘Ido not want your gold,’ } you brave?” 
he said, quieting his voice almost to a whisper. “T have nothing to fear,’ said she, but with 
“T want youraid. Iamdying; dying by inches— sinking heart. 
don’t you see?” stretching forth his eagle-like “Yes, you are brave,” he muitered, steadily 
claws. ‘But, if you will, you can save my life.” } gazing at her. ‘You seem to have the courage 
“How?” asked Leslie, steadying her voice; { that is born of purity, It is well; for you will 
(4 
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need it, Weare about to rifle the treasure house “Tt beats firmly, though quickly,’ he mut 
of nature of its most precious boon. But do not} tered. ‘It is a braye heart, and it holds the 
fear. Shod with the sandals of innocence and } red, red blood, the reddest, and richest drop of 
faith, we ean pass safely even through the } which lies in its centre. That drop we must 
charnel house, and its outer realm of darkness. } have for our elixir. Yet it lies deeper than I 
One drop—one drop—one drop of the vital fluid, 
will repay us a thousand times. Fear nothing. 
The pang for you will be brief. And for us, 
both, will be immortal youth. Come, let us 
work, while it is day, ‘for the night cometh, in 
which no man can work.’ Come.” 

With frenzied haste, he turned to a case of 
shelves, securely pivoted in a doorway, and 
fastened there by a lock of curious construction. 
From a closet, back of these shelves, he took five 
or six vials, each encased in a filagree of silver-} the work go for naught. It is too large—ye 
One of these he opened. Instantly, a subtle { demons, it is too large !”” 
perfume was diffused through the room. The } With a baffled yell, he dashed the instrument 
contents of the others he emptied into a silver } upon the table, and, staggering to and fro like a 
vessel, which he first took care to polish to} drunken man, tore his hair, and bit his own 
immaculate brightness, with a square of pure, } flesh, snarling and snapping viciously. He was 
soft, white silk. a madman. Leslie realized it all, now. And, 

“Now, my child,” he said, approaehing Les-} great heavens! she was wholly in his power. 
lie, who, at this, had become almost paralyzed. ; He saw her shrinking form, the white horror 
“ Now, do you come hither, and hold the mixture, } of her face, and, with a lunatic’s cunning, hushed 
while I kindle the incense lamp, which is to com- } at once the frenzy of his passion. P 
bine these diverse elements. Your hand, un- “Fear not,” he said, soothingly. “ One drop 
stained, must be the one to place the mixture ;wemust have. But before the second drop flows, 
over the fire, and to tend it till it boils.” ; the elixir of life will be ready for you to quaff; 

Leslie, as if under a spell, which she could not $and then you will live forever. It will only be 
resist, mechanically obeyed the summons. The } necessary to be more careful in probing for the 
alchemist, or madman—she could not tell which {vital point. Butitcan bedone. Oh, ye immor- 
he was—turned next to an oblong table, occu-} tal elements of nature,’ he cried, looking down 
pying a place between two of the windows, and } at the boiling mixture, ‘see how ye swell, and 
pulled out drawer after drawer, taking from } bubble, and are big, and beauteous with the 
thence curiously shaped, delicately perfect instru- } rainbow hues of a youth perpetually renewed. 
ments of steel; slender instruments, sharpened } It needs but the reddest drop from the maiden’s 
to an incalculable fineness of edge and point. }pure heart. That shall flow, and the elixir of 
Were they not, Leslie said to herself, such as she life will be ours. Yet, stay! It would be more 
hhad seen in a surgeon’s case? The table, too, } certain, if that needle tube were smaller. Ah, I 
with all those horrible appliances; just such an} remember. There is one place in the city, 
one she had caught a glimpse of, but the week where such an one can be had. IfI had only 
before, in passing a dissecting-room of the city ; known. But it is not too late yet. Girl, if you 
hospital. Was it a dissecting-table? would not meet with dire vengeance, let not the 

Heayen have mercy on her, if it was. Pres- } mixture boil, nor anything happen to it, till I 
ently, the man forsook his work at the table, } return. Guard it for your life.” 
and came towards her. What if she screamed—} He rushed for the door, as he spoke, unlocked 
screamed for help till hoarse? The walls were | and tore it open; and Leslie heard the shufiling 
thick; the windows barred; the door locked. } feet hurrying along the passage leading to the 
What would a cry of hers avail? If she could {spiral stairway. But even in his frenzied haste, 
not have been heard in the archway, downstairs, } he had not neglected to lock the door, and take 


thought,” he said, as if musing. 

As he spoke, he went to the table, returning 
with a needle-pointed instrument, having a 
slender, tube-like extension. 

“See!” he cried, growing excited, and speak- 
ing in sharp, shrill accents, ‘I fear it may be 
too large. One thrust should drive it to the 
yital point, aud the red drop will flow from the 
tube, here, into the mixture. Yet it must be but 
a single drop—no more—else the sacrifice and 








much less could she be heard here. } the key with him, so that Leslie was. still a’ 


She stood silent and still, therefore, but with } prisoner. 
suppressed breath, while he laid his hand upon { «Was there no hope of escape?” she said to 
her, and bent his ear close to her breast, listen- } herself, rallying, at last. Suddenly, she caught 
ing, as it seemed, intently, to the beating of her } sight, on the table, of a stiletto-like blade, among 


heart. {the many instruments there; and, with a look 
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of desperation, she snatched it up, and secreted } without. She did not wait for more. Fearlessly 
it in the hosom of her dress. } stepping out upon the ledge, and reaching up, as 
“If the worst comes, I can use this,” she said } she did so, to steady herself By the iron bar, she 
to herself.“ But how long will it take him to } began her perilous journey. 
goand come? Might I not have time to dislodge $ Hand over hand, and dragging one foot after 
those iron bars of the window? Here are files, ; the other, Leslie crept onward, at a snail's pace. 
of hair-like fineness. But—no, no,” desisting, { At first, she swayed dangerously, feeling blind 
after a moment of frantic trial. “No—that would {and dizzy. She could not look up. She dared 
be a work of hours, and before then—ah! if I } not look down. So she shut her eyes tightly, 
only might fasten the door against his return. } and tried to close her ears, too, to the pounding 
Oh, merciful heavens, have you no pity? Only Sand thumping and calling, now issuing from the 
a bar—a bolt—against him.” window she had left, where the madman stood. 
She searched frantically about the room, for a “He may break the fastenings of the window 
bar, or bolt, to fasten the door, while the fatal } at any instant,” she thought, for she had closed 
mixture boiled, and foamed, and trickled over } the casement securely after her; “and, doubtless, 
the sides of the silver pan, filling the room with ; the sight of the mixture, boiled over and worth- 
an intoxicating fragrance. But her search { less, has frenzied him, till he will pursue me for 
revealed nothing. At last, she thought of the } vengeance sake, if for nothing else.” 
closet, from which he had brought the vials./ She began now to feel numbed, and uncertain 
She hurriedly opened it. It had, she found, a {in her movements. Was she steadily moving 
narrow window, protected only by movable } onward, or was she slipping down—down? It 
frame of wire gauze; but, from its sill to the | was a sensation as if she were being drawn 
ground, was a clear leap of thirty feet or more. earthward, by a power she could not resist. Once, 
Nor did the closet front on the street, where { she opened her eyes to see where she was. The 
there might be persons passing, to whom she ; look had nearly been fatal. Suspended, as she 
could appeal for help. Only a deserted court- } seemed to be, in mid-air, the sky, red and glorious 
way lay below, its four sides bounded by | with evening clonds, appeared at an infinite dis- 
high walls of brick, their shuttered casements / tance above her; while the courtyard, dusky 
and closed doors mocking her at every turn. {with shadows, yawned at an infinite distance 
She noticed, however, a coping, that formed { below, like some pit of horrors gaping for her de- 
part of the window casing, and extended } struction. 
apparently the length of the house. This coping, Her brain reeled, her feet felt as if slipping 
or projection of masonry, had probably been } from the ledge, her hands seemed about to loose 
used by the builders, as an additional brace {their hold. A cold perspiration started out on 
to the walls. It was a ledge, hardly a hand’s | her forehead. 
breadth in width. A chamois hunter could not “Hold fast! Place your feet steadily,” sud- 
have kept a footing there, pressed outward, as he } denly said a voice, close to her. 
must have been, by the wall itself. But Leslie's { So quietly had the words been spoken, that 
keen glance, up and down, showed her that a {they sounded almost like dream words, to her 
main branch of a network of lightning rods, ran } fainting senses. Still, they were firmly spoken, 
from the window, across to a chimney, which {and they revived her. New currents of life 
was parallel with this stone ledge, and about i flowed into her finger tips, strengthening them for 
five feet above it. Might not one walk that} a fresh hold upon the iron rod. Revived hope 
terrifie path, supported by the iron rod above? { reanimated her courage, and renewed the impulse 
Tf it should give way—she shuddered, forsaking } toward self-preservation. 
that train of thought—or, if that next window, ‘ She moved forward, bravely. 
more than twenty feet distant, should be barred, “Do not open your eyes, but reach your hand 
ag those were in that horrible room back of her s out to me. T will save you,” said the voice again, 
—or, if she should be pursued and overtaken j this time close at her side. 
thereon, by a madman, baffled of his desire. Leslie obeyed, unquestioning. Clinging, des- 
These were some of the risks to run. Yet the } perately, with her left hand, she reached forth 
one dread alternative, the being this madman’s { the right, as far as she dared. Instantly, a 
victim, as he proposed to make her, appalled } strong, firm clasp closed upon the poor, little, 
her more than all else. Hee fingers. 
There was not much time for hesitation. Al ““Now,”’ said the cool, quiet voice. Un- 
too soon, there came to her ears the muffled sound } fortunately, there is but a rounded sill of stone 
of footsteps approaching along the passage {at this window. It cannot afford you a secure 
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footing. But if you will obey my directions, I } could never have dared that awful passage. What 
will yet save you. Do not resist me, when 1 Scan it mean? But first, 1 must have a carriage 
draw you forward yebut let your weight rest upon ‘for her, without delay. Ter swoon is a long one, 
my hand, [am strong, and will not let you fall. 3and Sabrina may aid me to know its cause.” 

Let go your hold with that other hand, and reach Half an hour later, to the surprise of his sister- 
jt toward me, ulso, Never fear, I will support in-law, Mrs. Sabrina Havelock, the doctor en- 
you.” tered her house, bearing in his arms the still 

Poor Leslie caught her breath, with a little, § unconscious nursery goyernoss, 
gasping sob. But she did as he directed her. : Five weeks later, not to prolong our story, Le 
: 








“‘'That® was bravely done,” said the voice. accompanied his convalescent patient to Chelms- 
“Now, slip this hand,” indicating the one by } ford parsonage. 
an encouraging pressure, ‘slowly up my arm, “Dear me,” said Leslie’s sister, Martha, piling 
toward the shoulder, and then throw yourself } the downy pillows about the fragile figure, “ Les- 
forward, Iam braced for the shock. You shall ; lie was not good for much before, but she’s as 
not fall, I repeat it; only trust me,’” H weak us a baby, now !” 

Leslie did trust him. Nevertheless, it was} ‘You are strong enough to hold me captive, 
with a sinking heart that she forced her fingers ‘ dear,” said Doctor Mervyn, bending his bearded 
to release their grip upon the sinewy hand, to } cheek unnecessarily close to the thin one, into 
trust them to the less tenable support the arm } which the peach-blossom tint was but slowly re- 
might give her. turning. 

‘Now, brave child, bend forward. Slip your) ‘My, sis,” said her little brother, Dan, ‘| what 
feet from the ledge, lave no fear, ‘Trust me, } a coward you must have been, to let. a crazy man 
trust me, It is your only hope.” scare you into a brain fever.” 

‘There was a downward impetus. Then St «‘There’s not one of us would have shown the 
horrible sensation of fulling, a shock, a blank- | pluck Leslie did,” said the doctor. No, the 
ness of fecling, a total eclipse of consciousness. { only trouble was that her spirit threatened to 

Dr. Mervyn Havelock drew the inanimate ; grow too large for the body that had to hold it.” 
Leslie through the open casement, into his } Was the culmination of his mental disease,”’ 
office-room, and proceeded, in quite a collected,} said Leslie's futher, who carried his Johnsonian, 
professional way, to administer restoratives. pulpit style, even into private life, ‘the superin- 

But the suspended powers were not to be so { ducing cause of the death of the miserable 
easily recalled. In the hour just past, Leslie ‘pact who was so criminally allowed to be at 
had lived an age of misery and dread. It would } large in a great city?” 
he lucky for her, if the brain ever rallied from “Tis death,” gontly answered the physician, 
the strain that had been upon it. } comforting Leslie by the clasp of his hand, **1most 

“Some awful danger has driven the poor child [Box resulted from excitement and disappoint- 

j 





to that act of folly,” said Doctor Havelock, ex- } ment, when he found his hopes thwarted, and 
amining more closely the white, drawn face, its ; his fancied chance of a prolonged existence over- 
forehead corrugated even in unconsciousness. } thrown, But he could not haye lived much 
Powers above! It is that young Miss Hazel— i longer, under any circumstances. His brain 
Sabrina’s governess. How in the name of all }and heart were both literally worn out.” 

that is wonderful, did she come here? There is Yet, he did not tell anyone at Chelmsford— 
some mystery in the thing, which must be solved. } for he feared it might be betrayed to Leslie—how 
Poor child! Her cheeks haye not the peach-} the poor crack-brain, finding his yictim escaped, 
blossom tint they had, when I saw her, that time } had let out his own life, in the vain effort to draw 
in the nursery. She is but little more than o } the single drop of blood from the heart’s centre, 
child, herself. But she has a brave soul, or she | in order to complete his Eursm or Lire. 
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"Tix sun goes down the crimson west, ‘The moon comes up a-top of tree. 
0 love, my own love! O love, my own love! 

Right bravely shono he on the town, For by her light, it is more meet 

Yet glul are we he gocth down. ‘To whisper of onr hopes 80 sweet, 


Q love, my own love! © love, my own love! 
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Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 381. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. } looking so coldly into her eyes, and she shrunk 
Later that evening, Count Var and Mrs. i from his sareastie scrutiny. 
Farnsworth were seated by a table in her} ‘Butmy mother? You refuse everything from 


boudoir. The table was covered with papers ; her, and demand all from me. Is it because you 

and account-books, for madame had been mak- } love her so well?” 

ing an estimate of her wealth; and the division “Tt is because I am confident that she returns 

which Var had from first to last insisted on, now } all the love I give,” answered Var, coolly. 

lay in a compact package of securities, whieh } “If you continue this discussion, Octavia, I 

madame had just made over to Lord Oram, with- } will withdraw,” said Mrs. Farnsworth. 

out condition. The ink was not yet dry, when j Var arose, and held the door open, that she 

Octayia came into the room, looking flurried. ; might depart; then stood, lover-like, watching 
«You sent for me,’? was her abrupt address. H her, as she passed into the hall. Then he closed 
“Your mother has performed her promise,” } the door softly, and came back to the table, 

said the count. “Iam now authorized to turn} where Octavia stood, grasping the back of her 

over to Lord Oram your full share of the fortune | chair, to hide her trembling. 

left. to her in trust.” “Tf you are dissatisfied, it is not impossible to 
Fen while she listened, Octavia’s face became } recall the transactions of this evening, with every- 

pale; then it flushed hotly, and her eyes shone. ; thing that has gone before,” said Var. “If Oram 
“9 Lord Oram! Unconditionally ?”” is in the house, I will go to him, at once; repeat 
 Unconditionally. There has been no need of } this conversation, word for word: and there will 

settlements. A certain amount of national bonds } be little danger of 1 wedding, to-morrow; or that 


has been transferred, that is all.” madame, your mother, will not be all the richer.’” 
Octavia looked at her mother, who was enjoy- “Serpent—silken-headed fiend!” hissed the 
ing her daughter’s discomfiture, and said, } girl, through her white lips. 


« And you consented to this, madame ?”” ‘You haye called me by more pleasant names 

«Consented? Why not? Have you anything ! before this,’ he answered, with a mocking smile, 
else to offer my lord, for all that he gives to us?” } that drove the girl mad. 

The wrath of a bitter disappointment rose to “That was when I thought—I thought—’ 





Octayin’s face, and trembled in her voice. Octavia broke off, in a passion of hot tears. 
“Count Var, you have deceived me!’ Shame and rage could find no better language. 
“No, fur from it. I have only been faithful to “When you thought me a traitor to the friend 

my friend,” was the quiet rejoinder. whom I love better than a thousand women.”’ 


“Did Lord Oram demand this? Know of it?’ The man spoke earnestly, now; so earnestly 
“Tord Oram has been so entirely absorbed } that Octavia put a hand to her throat, as if to 
by his first love passion, that he has given no { shake back the sobs rising there, and looked at 


: 
thought to his own interests. They have a him, through her tears, almost with appeal. 
H 





left entirely to me.” “Oh, why should you be a traitor to me?” 
A cold, distrustful smile curled Octaviu’s lips. “Tam not that. Had you given back to him 
* And you expect me to believe this?” one tithe of the generous love won from him, I 
“Jf you doubt it, ask Lord Oram. My Lord } would not have interfered.” 
Oram is a generous, noble fellow, recklessly in- “TJ could not—I could not. You know that I 
different to his own interests, and ready to lavish } could not.” 
all that he has upon the woman he loves, and « And knowing that, was I to see his life, his 
who loves him in return.’ Hespoke with asneer. } honor, with a grand old name, thrown at your 
The hot color began to recede from Octavia’s ‘ feet, with no compensation? Even: the poor 
face. She remembered, with a pang of absolute $ one I have secured from your mother, to-night, is 
terror, some conversations held with the man now : hardly enough.”’ 
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The sobs that had swelled Octavia’s throat, ; doye-colored shawl, and an old-fashioned Metho- 
subsided into deep-drawn sighs. Tears still ; dist bonnet, answered, prompify : 

hung on her long lashes, but the storm of temper “Why, that is Miss Lucy Hastings, a cousin 
had exhausted itself, The power of this strange) to the bride. Her father is a minister of the 
man over her was wonderful. Gospel, down in Wheeler's Hollow.” 

“Shall I go to Oram?” he questioned, in his “«Tsn’t she just the prettiest creature you ever 
old, gentle fashion. “It would grieve me to}saw? Just look at her now, when she smiles,” 
wound him; but there can be no other change } said the first speaker. 
in what has been done.”’ ; ; They did look at the girl, who was detained a 

“Tf you wish it—if it would change other? little, before the carriage came up, and who, 
things. Oh, keep that heap of wealth. Why} casting her eyes over the crowd, had seen aunt 
give it to anyone? I will not say a word: it—} Hannah, and smiled. 


























it can set us both free.” $ One enthusiastic farmer, from the country, 
«| have already refused more than this from } who saw that smile, turned suddenly round, and 
your mother.” told aunt Hannah that he agreed with her, 
But you must love her, to renounce so much. ; “right straight through—that girl was purty as 
Oh, tell me, tell me, do you?” a pink—no mistake about that.” 
‘Love her? No. Marry her? Yes.” There was a grand reception, at Mrs. Farns- 


Octavia fell into the chair, by which she had S worth’s cottage, that night. All the grounds 
been standing till then, and covering her face < were ablaze with the light of Chinese lanterns 
with both hands, dropped them upon the crimson} and colored lamps, that hung like fruit in the 
plush. By-and-by, she lifted her head, and} thickly-leaved trees. Every window in the 
pointed to the pile of securities. “Take them ‘house was illuminated, till a golden stream of 
to him,” she said. ‘Do what you please with ; light fell down to the water’s edge, and kindled 
them: but, oh, for heaven’s suke, forget all this, ; the lawn into one yast carpet of greenish gold. 
and never let him hear of it.” The house, large as it was, could not hold the 

Var took the feverish hand in his, and seme: great throng of guests, who wandered about the 
it to his lips. Then he gathered up the bundle? grounds, listening to the music from within. 
of papers, and carried them from the rogm. Late in the evening, Count Var saw the gleam 
Octavia followed him with her eyes, till the door; of a white garment, in a shadowy corner of the 
closed; but, when once alone, she dashed her? back verandah. 
arms fiercely down upon the table. «Ah, I have found you, at last,” he said, 

‘ Neyer, never, while I live,” she cried, “ will { drawing close to Lucy. 
he make me believe that Oram did not insist on} “I was only listening to the music,” said 
this, Oh, he shall pay for it, he shall—” } Lucy. 

“And you like it? I am glad of that. 
: Come, dance with me.”” 
CHAPTER XL, $ But Lucy shrunk back, and stammered, 

Ocravta Farnswortu’s wedding-day opened$ ‘“I—I cannot—I do not know how.” 
splendidly. ‘The air was clear as crystal, cool, “ But the music will teach you. Come.” 
find pleasant with the breath of flowers. There } All the cold self-poise of the man had disap- 
had been great preparations at the small church, } peared; his hand was extended; his face was 
and it was now full to overflowing. ; bright with pleading. Lucy shrunk back still. 

As the bridal party entered the sacred build- «Come. I will teach you,’’ he insisted. 
ing, a burst of music swelled out. The ceremony Lucy, for one moment, hesitated. There was 
was soon oyer, and, for half a minute, Octavia} intoxication in the music, almost irresistible 
stood upon the pavement, looking downward at} allurement in the man. All at once, however, 
her dress, as if something were wrong there,} she drew back, and covered her face with both 
then swept it back, with a graceful gesture of the { hands. 
hand, and passed on, in all the pride of*beauty. i «Oh, my mother—my mother,” she cried. 

i 








But there was one by her side, clad in simple Var's extended hand dropped. Heunderstood 
white, with blush roses in her hair and on her? this sudden reaction, and knew that his chance 
bosom, who was even more beautiful, and who 3 was over. With a tact, as keen as her anguish, 
won mote admiration. ? he adapted himself to the change. 

“Who is that? I mean the tall, slender girl, Ah, thé angel mother,” he said. ‘TI, too, 
with roses in her hair,’”’ asked several. had forgotten. Forgiye me, and let us draw 


A little, old woman, in the crowd, who wore a} away from the music. In the moonlight, out 
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yonder, you shall think of her, while I reproach 
myself’ in silence.” 

As he spoke, Var drew the girl’s hand to his 
arm, and led her away, across the green carpet 


of the lawn, where the glimmer of tinted lanterns | 


melted into pure moonlight, and the waves 
whispered a soft refrain to the far-off music. 


Here, the man seemed to have forgotten every- | 


thing, except that his companion was sad, and 
full of self-upbraiding. He began to talk about 
the mother she had lost; the father she so dearly 
loved; and the friendship, that might yet be 
swéct and heavenly, as her regard for them. 

The girl listened, sometimes holding her 
breath, and with tears in her eyes. When, at 
last, the Lwo came into the lightand musie again, 
Lord Oram and his bride had disappeared ; but 
the guests kept up the dance to a later hour 

Atter the festivities of Oram’s wedding were 
ended, Mrs. Farnsworth found the retirement, 
which properly preceded her own, so irksome, 
that she invented excuses for breaking it. This 
took Lucy, if not into the yery whirl of Newport 
life, so near its verge, that the excitement be- 
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evoke some sign of a sentiment in that young 
heart: some sign which would proye the step he 
was about to take, a pain to her. He saw the 
| red tide swell to her face, and interpreted it ae- 
cording as he wished. 

“You will not think the less of me, because I 
regard honor before anything? It is the Var 
motto,” he whispered. “ But if this lady had 
desired my life, now that I know how much it 
might be worth, I would rather give it.” 

Lucy did not think how little this speech 
comported with the Var motto; but, in a bewild- 
ered, unthinking way, gave the sympathy he 
} seemed to demand. 

} “It is hard—it is cruel,” she said, feeling all 
her dislike of Mrs, Farnsworth intensified. «I 
| would not do it.” 

; “Ah, but you are not a man, whose honor 
; has never been touched. You are not a Var.” 
‘No, I am only a girl, and know very little 
;about these things. Indeed, my father has 
s always told me, that no man could be deemed 
; honorable, among his associates, who was not 
; first true to himself.’ 

«Var! Count Var!" 





wildered her. For weeks, her life was one bright } 
dream of gratified vanity, and sweet, sensuous} It was Mrs. Farnsworth who spoke. She had 
enjoyment; and all this time, Count Var was at } been trying on some marvel of dressmaking from 
her side, gentle, insinuating, and all the more } Paris, and feeling lonely after the exertion, had 
dangerous, because of the real passion so carefully } come out in search of her lover: 
concealed. In his company, she found little The count took Lucy’s hand, and held it close 
time for thoughts of home, or regrets that letters } for a moment, while his eyes met hers, with an 
came from one person there so seldom. } expression she had never seen in them before. 
Strange, cold letters they seemed to her, com- «You will not think the worse of me, because 
pared to the unspoken homage, which she was }I obey the mandate of my family,” “he said. 
made to feel every hour of the day. *‘ You will have some pity for a man, who cannot 
“To-morrow,” said Var to her, one night, as | stoop to pity himself.” 
they sat alone on the verandah, which looked ; Lucy was almost in tears. The hand, that 
toward the sea, ‘to-morrow, we depart for } clasped hers, trembled; and, feeling this, her 
Washington, and there one'act in my life will be ; own closed upon it, in quick, nervous sympathy. 


closed. Oh, if I had known, if I had*only} “I do pity you, now that I know,” she said. 
known! How hard the demands of honor may } How is it possible, to think the worse of a man, 
become. If I had only known—” } who sacrifices himself, to keep a promise ?”” 


The last words were whispered, under his } Var wrung the hand, thus impulsively given 
breath, and as if they were spoken against his ; to his clasp, and turned to mect his bride. 
will. Lucey heard them, with a sudden shock of - 
enlightenment. A look of infinite compassion CHAPTER XLI. w 
came into her eyes. Mrs. Farnsworta left Newport the next 

‘Was he, indeed, about to marry this woman,” i morning, so much occupied with her own affairs, 
she said to herself, “from a sense of honor? To ; that she forgot to arrange anything regarding 
redeem some promise given unwarily? Did he , the comfort or safety of the girl she had so 
repent of this promise, and why?” ‘ ostentatiously introduced as her adopted daughter. 

Slowly, but with even painful heat, the blood But Lucy was not surprised’ at this, and did 
came into Lucy’s face. Var saw it, and sat {not feel it as neglect or hardship; yet the 
motionless. He did not wish to startle her, but Hy sudden transition from a whirl of excitement: to 
only in a vague way to arouse sympathy, which } the dull routine of a mansion deserted hy its 
would lead to much afterthought. Beyond this, } owner, gave her time for thought, during which 
he was consumed with a passionate desire to } the natural tone of her character came back; and. 
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in that nest of luxury, she pined for a glance of 
her old home, and yearned to feel the hand of its 
beloved inmate once more upon her head. 

She was quite alone, full of these homesick 
thouglits, one morning, whena servant, somewhat 
Giscomposed in his personal dignity, came into 
the verandah, where she was pretending to read; 
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Here, Lucy was interrupted by a servant, and 
turned to him, impatiently; for she longed to 
get away, and have a good ery. 

“Well?” she said. 

“Doctor Gould, miss.” 

There was a glad cry, a swift flutter of drapery, 
and, in a second, Nathan Drum was left alone in 


but, before he could speak, Nathan Drum ap-j the yeranhah; his head thrown back, till the 


peared, following him, and stamping through the 
hall, with his hat on, announced himself. 

“T's only me, so don't you be skeered, nor 
nothin’, Miss Lucy,” he said, dropping into an 
easy-chair, thrusting both hands down into his 
pockets, but sitting bolt upright. 
is jest as well as can be—so is mar, and aunt 
Hanner. I hain’t brought you a mite of bad 
news, without you are sot agin comin’ home right 
away.” 

“Coming home, coming home—oh, Nathan, 
that would be the best news anyone could bring 
me. Ishall be so glad.” 

‘Wal, I reckoned that’d be about it,” he said. 


“Ain't spiled a Dit, but jest as good as new, § 


and a leetle better. No mistake about that ’ere. 
Now, what say about gettin’ ready for a start? 
Needn’t be in no hurry, only the minister’ll go 
right off the handle, if we don’t git there, to-day. 
Golly gracious, I wish you could a-seen his eyes, 
when I told him about Madame’s telegram,” 

‘Has she sent a telegram to anyone at 
Whecleraville?” questioned Lucy, all in a 
flutter of delight. 

“She didn’t do nothin’ shorter—only, it was 
signed Countess Var xce Cornela Farnsworth, all 
ag large us life, and twice as nat’ral, The man 
at the depot made it all out, slick enough; only, 
the a-e; thatstumped him, and is a-doin’ it yet, I 
reckon.” 

“But what did the telegram say, Nat?” 

“Wal, about this: Married this morning, at 
the British embersy. Have the family mansion 
ready. Send up to Newport for Miss Hastings, 
and have her there to reeeive the Count and 
Countess Var. ‘Then came that string o’ namos, 
with the nee in it. What’s about all, I reckon.” 

“But who was this sent to?” 

«TJ caloulate, it was to a feller about my size; 
but that feller’ took it right off to the minister, 
and then agin to Doctor Gould; and they both 
agreed that you must come right home; so I sot 
out, to once.” 

«You showed it to Doctor Gould?” said Lucy, 
turning crimson; ‘and what did he say?” 

«Jest nothin’.”” 

“Nothing?’ repeated the girl, with ‘a move- 
tment of proud disappointment. “ Well; Nathan, 
J will get ready.” 














bell-crowned hat nearly fell off, as he toned 
down a laugh, that was making his face red, into 
one of the broadest smiles that ever illuminated 
ahuman countenance. ‘I calkerlate,’”’ he said, 
with a chuckle, “that we surprised her, as 1 


“Your par { meant we should.”’ 


And now for weeks, Lucy Hastings was one 
of the happiest girls that I ever hope to describe. 
She could not speak without smiling, and could 
not smile without dimples. The Wheeler man- 
sion, and the old brown house, around whieh the 
fall flowers were blooming, and the rich tints of 
autumn settling down among the trees, were 
equally her home. Aunt Hiunah was also to 
be found at both houses, during the same day. 
In her sweet, gentle fashion, she helped to 
arrange and beautify the old mansion, yet 
was always ready to minister to Mr. Hastings’ 
comfort, and relieve Lucy of the responsibilities 
thus summarily put upon her, Even when the 
household from Newport came sullenly down to 
ithe country, aunt Wannah kept her place as ex- 
tempore housekeeper, and seemed to grow young 
in her enjoyment of the position. 





CHAPTER XLII. 

One day, in the carly flush and glory of the 
Indian summer, there was a great commotion in 
the county. Half-an-hour in advance of the time, 
a splendid turnout had been drawn up at the sta- 
tion, fairly dazzling the country people with its 
splefdor. A carriage, satin-lined, ornately cres- 
ted, and lifted high in the air, was dominated 
by a stalwart coachman, in the gloss of new 
livery, and with spotless white gloves on his 
hands, In the rumble, behind the cushioned nest, 
intended for the bridal party, two: footmen sat, 
also white gloved, and with folded arms, motion- 
less, like twin owls, half asleep. 

When the train came rushing in, and the 
bridal party appeared on the platform, some 
disappointment was experienced by the crowd, 
who had expected something more brilliant than 
the quiet richness of the ladies’ traveling dresses, 
and rather common costumes of the young noble- 
men. It is true, Countess Var wayed her 
land graciously, and smiled, right and left, 
as she proceeded to the carriage; and Oram 
spoke, with careless cordiality, to several of 
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the country people he had seen before, at Wheel-; more precious than his title, was slowly but 
ersville; but Var seemed preoccupied; and my { surely reading the woman he had married, aright; 
Lady Oram glanced at the crowd, lofti pisape} and, to his intense humiliation, felt that the 
appointed, perhaps, that no positive ovation had § coarse, worldly ambition of a title hunter had 
been offered to the party. alone answered to the generous affection he had 
The equipage drove off, flashing in the sun-} lavished upon her, 
light of that soft, autumnal day; dashed on} But there was one thing, which the young 
through the Hollow, by the minister's house, ; bridegroom did not yet know; and, for a time, 
skirted the pine woods, and drew up in front ot QOctavia’s conduct was inexplicable to him. His 
the old Wheeler mansion. honest nature was incapable of a suspicion, that 
When once within the gates, Countess Var, {the love she withheld from him, had taken 
who was daintily leaning on her husband’s arm, i another channel, and that; sharp, stings of jeal- 
paused, and looked up to the weather-beaten fa { ousy made her residence, under the same roof 
gude, whispering: with Count Var and her mother, in the flush and 
“‘Welcome, my husband. Welcome to the; romance of their honeymoon, a torment, that fired 
ancestral home of the Wheelers—to your home— ; her temper, and sometimes barbed her words with 














for all that I have is yours.” { insults, even when addressed to her husband. 
All the household servants were gathered in 
the hall, and produced a fine effect, grouped CHAPTER XLITI. 


below the old portraits and faded tapestry on; . Lucy MHastines was still expected to consider 
the walls; something quite European, the count-} the Wheeler mansion as her home; but she had 
ess thought, as she lifted her adoring eyes to her; no real duties there, und spent half of her time 
young husband. S with the minister, In going back and. forth 
“Tt thrills me,’ she said, ‘‘to stand here, {through the pine woods, she seldom failed to 
leaning upon your arm, with these, my ancestors, } wander along the scarcely defined footpath, that 
looking down upon us. One could almost think: ; led to the old oak, where she stood an almost 
they smiled.” certain chance of meeting Doctor Gould, if she 
“ Or laughed,” retorted Octavia. ‘(I am sure; had time to wait awhile. At any rate, it was a 
the old fellows would, if any sense of fun were‘ place full of pleasant reminiscences, and Lucy 
left in them.” ; loved it, both for that reason, and irom her 
The mother’s face grew crimson. It was a re-} intense appreciation of all that was beautiful. 
lief, when she saw aunt Hannah, standing alittle} | Count Var, who had scrupulously maintained 
apart from the more obtrusive servants, waiting | the most respectful reserve toward her, since his 
her notice, with earnest eyes, and parted lips. return, was ulso seized with intense admiration 
“Oh, aunt Hannah, I am glad to find yous of the rich autumnal foliage, and spent some 
here,” she said, absolutely reaching out her! portion of each day in the fields and woods, after 
hand, so grateful was she for anything that gave i his usual dreamy search for enjoyment. 
her an excuse for ignoring her daughter’s power} As for Oram, he was an Englishman, and dis- 
of annoyance. contented with his indoor life. So, from morning 
_ Aunt Hannah was greatly disturbed by this; till night, the crack of his gun might be heard, 
sudden act of condescension. She seemed ready } sometimes in the stubble fields, where quiils 
to fall upon her knees, and kiss the offered} were feeding, sometimes on the hillsides, where _ 
hand, She attempted to speak; but her poor, } partridges were to be found. 
old lips only quivered: no words came from One day, after being out-all the morning, and 
them. finding little sport, he wandered down into the 
«Come, come,” said Octavia. ‘‘ Haven't we} pine woods, on and on, till he found himself near 
had sentiment enough? I am tired half to} the old oak, a place he had never seen before: 
death. Will no one show us our rooms? For I} Here, the ferns were so thick and fiue, the moss 
suppose some alterations haye been made.” {so abundant, that he paused to look about him. 
Things did not go pleasantly with Cranes The sun was shining brightly overhead, and 
young bride, in this quiet waning of the honey-}came in soft glows and quivers of light 
moon. ‘The evil part of her nature had been eo} through the gnaried oak branches. The place 
long under restraint, that it broke forth in many { was beautiful, the shade tempting. Orain threw 
ways, during the few weeks of her married lifes | ! himeelf down among the ferns, and with both 
and the generous young man, who had bestowed hands behind his head, lay.at rest, with his face 
an amount of honest love upon her, which, to a; to the sky, wherever he could catch a glimpse of 
good woman, would have been a thousand times ii it through the leaves, 
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Nothing could be more pleasant to a young 
man, tired by a long tramp, in the heat of the 
day. He was within sight and hearing of any- 
one who might approach the old oak; but him- 
self concealed by a wild grapevine. 

He lay there, dreamily, awhile; then, overcome 
by drowsiness, fell sound asleep. 

Something aroused him, at Inst; a voice, 
strangely familiar. It was that of his own wife, 
and this was what it was saying: 

“You haye driven me to this, by your dumb 
burial of the past. Is it that you are already 
afraid of the mature angel you have married? 
Has she forbidden you to treat me with the com- 
mon affection & man might give to his daughter- 
in-law? Or is it that my society has become 
irksome, now that you have secured it?” 

There was no reply to this wildly passionate 
speech ; and the voice went on: 

“How dare you, sir, tell me that this woman 
was hateful to you, that you only married her 
for the satisfaction of guarding me from her 
tyranny? And now that I am tied, hand and 
foot, toa man I am beginning to hate, you force 
me to witness your sickening devotion to her; 
force me, by your cool avoidance, to follow you 
here, that I may obtain the miserable satisfaction 
of asking, why you ever pretended to love me.’ 

“I never did pretend to it, madame. The 
most that can be said, is, that I accepted, without 
protest, the position you chose to give me. A 
certain amount of vanity, possessed by most 
ladies, was sufficient for the rest.” 

This eruel speech was in the slow, sweet voice 
of Count Var; and it seemed almost to strangle the 
woman; for she received it with a fierce struggle 
for breath, that made all attempts at speech’ for 
some seconds impossible. 

“Then you never loved me? Fool that I was, 
not to know it, when you encouraged my marriage 
with this other man. yen safter my whole 
fortune was in your hands, and I was mad 
enough to propose that my engagement might 
be broken, and that yon should share my wealth 
with me, I could believe that it was only loyalty 
to your friend that prompted the refusal, and 
almost respected yon for it. 
I was, to offer you so much love!” 

“Not love, but illusions.”* 

“Tilusions? Man, man, do you know what 
you are talking about? Could illusions have 
made me the wretched creature I have been, 
since my marringe? Could they drive a woman 
mad with envy of her own mother? Could they 
have brought me here ?”’ 

“Tt is that no such results shall follow, here- 
after, that T speak so plainly to you, now,” was 
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Fool, fool, fool that ; 











“Loyalty to my friend 
To your mother—” 





the decisive answer. 
forbids scenes like this. 
“‘My mother? Then you love her?”’ 
“No. If it will give you any pleasure, I can 





CHAPTER XLIV. 

Scancery had Lord Oram left the woods, when 
Lucy Hastings entered them, by another road. 
Light of heart, and light of foot, she had trod the 
path to that old oak, for she hoped to find someone 
waiting for her there. She did catch glimpses 





assure you that I do not.” 

{ «Then why did you marry her, refusing every- 
thing, while insisting that my whole fortune 
should be given to Oram—who loved me, I know 
he did—yet accepted the money ?”” 

“Oh, you can think of that. I was surprised, 
when you seemed to have forgotten it—having 
heard something of Yankee smariness in money 

(affairs. I had good reasons, both for securing 

your fortune as I did, and for refusing your 

; mother’s. But this is no place for explanations. 

{ Oram is out with his gun, and will very likely 

pass this way. Permit me to show you the 
nearest path through the woods.” 

There was rustle of garments passing through 
{the brushwood, and a low murmur of yoices 
; dying out among the foliage, and then silence. 

{ Now, and not till now, did Lord Oram regain 
i possession of his startled senses, and know that 
i this was no dream. Confused, and almost horri- 
| fied, he lay, for some minutes, on his back, as 
{sleep had found him; then arose, and left the 
woods, so pale and stern, that his best friend 
would hardly haye known him. 
of aman passing through the undergrowth ; and 
hurrying forward to meet him, ealled out, in her 
sweet, eager fashion: 

«The day is so lovely, I could not help linger- | 
ing. Have you been waiting?” 

Then the man turned, and with a little ery of 
dismay, she saw Count Var. 

**T could have waited forever,” he said, holding 
} out both hands, while she noticed that his hand- 
| some fuce wore an eager flush. 

“Forever and eyer, if you came at the end of 
time,” he went on. ‘Great heavens, girl, you 
must have understood that. Thank you, thank 
you, a thousand times, for giving me this op- 

{ portunity. I should have gone mad, under'the 
restraint, had we continued to meet. only among 
those people, and in that old house !”” 

Lucy stood gazing at the man, dumbly; too 
much astonished for speech, and quite incapable 
of understanding him. Var went on, eagerly. 
“My silence, my forced self-restraint, you 














must have understood them, and pitied me. 
But there will soon be no need of that. Listen 
to me, sweet one. I love you, as no man ever 
loved a woman, before. Of course, you know that. 
But it is happiness to speak out, to act like a 
madman, if you call it such, for once.” 

The man reached out his arms, as he spoke. 
The cool, courteous Var was transformed by in- 
tense passion. The eager light in his face terri- 
fied the young creature he sought to win. She 
threw out her hands, retreating, breathlessly. 

“T do not understand. ‘Why do you act so 
strangely, Count Var? All this frightens me!” 

“Prightens you? Ah, no wonder: it almost 
frightens me. I did not know that anything in 
my nature was capable of the love I feel for you. 
Do not look so wildly. Why do you turn pale at 
my approach? Js it because I am the husband 
of that woman? What then? She has no power 
over me, with all her pride of wealth. I can give 
you riches, greater than she ever knew. They 
are mine now, all mine. No queen was ever 
worshipped as you will be: no wife ever honored 
more; for, after awhile, you shall be my wife— 
Countess Var—no mean title, let me tell you. 
Eyen among the princes of Europe, it is held in 
Speak to me, love; but no, not before 
you haye heard me out. We shall not have to 
wait long—a year, perhaps. Then I will set my- 
selffree. Divorces are easy in this country—pray, 
understand that. I have thought this all over, 
coolly; for this second marriage has been in 
my mind, from the first. Now, love, speak to 
me. Look into my face. Give me your. hands 
to kiss. Anything, anything, to prove that I 
haye not adored you so, for nothing.” 

“No, no, no!”’ slie cried. 

As she spoke, she turned and fled, wild with 
terror, But Var followed her, and laid his hand 
imperiously on her arm. 

“Ts it that you do not understand, that you do 
not love me?”’ he said. 

His voice was low and husky. His fingers 
tightened on her arm, till a cry of pain broke 
from her: a faint ery, but it reached other ears 
than his. The next instant, Doctor Gould stood 
before him. 


honor. 


«Take your hand from that young lady’s arm,” ; 


he said, sternly. ‘‘She is frightened. I heard 
her scream. What have you been saying ?”’ 

Var turned, sayagely. 

“By what right do you inquire?’ he said, 
his eyes ablaze with rage. ‘She is an inmate 
of my house. I am her natural protector. By 
what right, I say?” 

“This, Count Var: Miss Hastings is my afii- 
anced wife.”’ 
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Var staggered back, as if a blow had been 
dealt him. 

“Ts this thing true?” he said, with white lips, 
turning to Lucy.- ‘Is it true?” 

“Yes.” 

Lucy, as she spoke, stole close to the side of 
her lover, and uttered this one frightened word 
from under the shelter of his arm. Var turned 
from her, hesitated a moment, then walked 
rapidly away. 





CHAPTER XLV. 

Lapy Orax had lingered by the highway, in 
the edge of the pine woods, after Count Var had 
left her; for she was in no condition to undergo 
i the scrutiny of her mother, as yet. Here, she 
} saw Lucy Hastings enter the woods: She knew 
{that Var was still lingering there, and a swift 

pang of jealousy seized upon her. She stole 
} cautiously back, therefore; and, from a safe 

distance, saw the meeting of these two. She 
could eyen hear the yoice of Count Var, in his 
{rapid pleading, but without distinguishing the 
$words. While thus occupied, she was disturbed 
} by the sight of another person approaching, and 
gearing that her presence might be discovered, 

she left the woods, 
Once in the old mansion, she went directly to 
her mother’s room, and trembling with venomous 





malice, told what she had just seen. 

Anyone, even an enemy, who had looked on 
the face of that newly-made countess, now, would 
have pitied her. But her resentment was wholly 
; directed against Lucy, as if Count Var was the 
} victim of her seductive arts. 

“Where is she now?” she cried, with pas- 
} sionate jealousy. “‘ Let the artful creature stand 
before me, face to face, that I may speak to her 
as she deserves, and send her from under my 
roof forever. This comes of charity to the girl. 
T wonder if there is such a thing as pure grati- 
tude, in the world? Where is she now, I say?’ 

“Probably, she has gone to her old home, and 
your precious husband will be coming in, soon, 
with some nauseous compliment on his lips, to 
appease you with,”’ retorted her daughter, with 
;@ sneer, it 

“Her old home, The house I have permitted 
her father to ocenpy, without rent or taxes. 
But there shall be an end of that. He shall 
leave the house, the neighborhood, the very 
} State, and take her with him. Ring the bell, 
{ Octavia, ring the bell. I will send for him, to 
} appear before’ me, at once.” 

Octavia, well pleased with the commotion she 
{had raised, obeyed her mother, for once. 
} Aunt Hannah answered the bell. 
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“Where is Nathan?’ demanded my lady. { iree, in the pine woods, and fell asleep there, 
«Send Nathan Drum to me.” {A sound of voices, that I only recognized by 
Nathan came to the door, directly. degrees, awoke me. It is unnecessary that I 
‘Wal, here Nathan Drum is._ What’s wanted { should repeat what I heard. One look into your 
on him?” he drawled. face assures me of that. I will spare you, 
Go down to the Hollow, and tell minister? therefore, all attempts at explanation. Coime!’’ 
Hastings that I wish to speak with him and his i Octavia shivered, and made no resistance, 
daughter, at once.” when ke led her up to the countess. 
«Jest so,’ answered Nathan, backing from the “Madame,” said Lord Oram, ‘it is scarecly 
room. ‘T’ll see about it, right off.” two months since you gave me this lady for my 
When he had closed the door, my lady began { wife. I now return her to you, having no place 
walking up and down the room, wringing her} for her in my affections, or my home. Here- 
hands one minute, clenching them the next. .All$ after, we are as much apart, as if she had been 
the time, she was uttering short ejaculations of} buried yesterday. She can bear my name, and 
pain or anger. Her daughter looked on, smiling ; the poor title it carries, so long as her conduct 
maliciously. brings no dishonor upon it. But one taint, one 
» Ati last, the elder lady stopped in her walk, { shadow thrown on that, and I will stoop, even to 
and listened. Steps were coming up the hall. {the miserable farce of your divorce courts, to 
“Jt is he. Oh, Octavia, Octavia, what can I} wrest it from her.” 
say to him?” cried the agitated woman. ut Up to this moment, Octayia had stood silent 
earinot mect him yet.” and motiosless. But now, she wrenched her hand 
«You are mistaken,” answered Octavia. “It } from his, and dropped into a chair, panting for 
is Lord Oram, who has just come in, and is { breath. 
going up to his room.” 7 “One thing more,” said Oram, scarcely pausing 
This was true, and Oram remained in his own { toregard this gathering storm of passion. ‘“ One 
apartments some time, during which the mother | thing more, and our liyes are separated forever. 
and daughter addressed each other in abruptand ; Tler fortune, that was secured to me, is here. I 
broken sentences. j return it to her. I will not be defiled by it.” 
Are you sure, quite sure, that he held her Ile took a pile of bonds from the table, where 
lands in his? Oh, Octavia, you might be} he had flung them down, on entering the room ; 



















mistaken.” laid them in Octavia’s lap; and, taking his 
“Am I sure of my own eyesight?” was the { hat, walked from the house, without another 
curt reply. word of reproach or farewell. 
«And he was pleading for something ? Octavia sprang to her feet, and watched him, 
«Farnestly.” till he passed out. of the gate. Then sho fell 


“Oh, this is cruel—bitterly cruel. I cannot {back into her chair, laughing, crying, and 
stand it. Every word you speak, goes through } trembling, by turns, in her hysterical passion. 
me like a poisoned arrow.” { In this wild fit, she even began to tear at the 

There was 2 knock at the door, and Lord Oram’s {bonds in her Jap. But when her mother 
yalet came in, impassive and polite,.as such men } attempted to take them from her, she cried: 
usually are, { «No, They are not yours. He was not mean 

«Madame la countess, and my lady,” he said, } enough to give them back to you. They are all 
Ford Oram desires to speak with you, if you} mine—mine, I say!” 
can make it convenient, in the drawing-room.” She gathered them up, as she spoke, into the 

The ceremoniousness of this message surprised } drapery of her dress, and hurried to her own 
both ladies somewhat. But they followed to the H room, where she first locked the door, and sat 
drawing-room. . Lord Oram was standing in the } gazing upon the bonds, minute after minute, with 
middle of the antique parlor, calm with stern } growing satisfaction. 
determination: He advanced towards them, { «Tn what am I the worse off?’ she thought, 
with more pronounced courtesy, than they had } after a swift calculation of profit and Joss. ‘He 
ever witnessed in him before, and led his mother-} has only taken himself away, and will keep 
in-law to: ‘seat, Then he took the hand of his} Silent as to the cause, which, after all, amounts to 
wife, and conducted her to a window, where the { nothing. Ihave the title and the money. And, 
light fell full upon his pale, stern face. All this oh, what a triumph over my lady mother, who 
terrified Octavia. fairly had her hands out to grasp the bonds 

«o-day,’? he said, in a low, quist voice, to | ence more. What a nice bit of vengeance he lost, 
his wife, “I gat down to rest, under an old oak } in not giving them to her.” 
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Octavia was right in this’ Her mother was in } —sons or daughters, I mean; yot, both the title 
astate of bitter disappointment, both in the $e and estate ran on in the female line, as well as the 
of her noble son-in-law, and his disposition of} male. Before the earl died, x younger brother had 
the bonds. . This, added to previous causes of i emigrated to America, and was thought to have set- 
agitation, had shaken her nerves terribly ; and { tled in New England, with two infant sons, both 
she called out, in an-agony of dismay, for aunt} born before he left the old country. But nothing 
Hannah, The latter came, at once. She was { had been heard from them, for many years; and 
striving, in her gentle way, to soothe the other's { all efforts to find them, after the death of Lord 
excitement, when Count Var entered quietly, as} nsworth, were of no avail; so the estate, with 
usual; but with an angry cloud on his face. } its vast accumulations, has never been claimed, to 

When madame saw him, she started up, utterly ; thisday; and never might have been, but for the 
beside herself, and began to reproach him, saying, } vivid descriptions of this old mansion, and 

“So, itis you, Count Var, just from the pine } snatches of the family biography that accomp- 
woods, and the young ingrate you have been meet- ; anied them, which recently appeared in the public 
ing there. I wonder you can look mein the face.’’ { journals. These clearly scemed to link its fair 

Var turned upon the woman, with a smile of} possessor, in a direct line, with the inheritance. 
scorn on his lips, Maddened by Lucy's repulse, { Let me confess that it was this conviction that in- 
ho felt a cruel pleasure in braving his wife. duced me to visit this rather uninteresting part of 

“What have I to fear from the sight of your} the country, and turned my attention so much to 
face, madame?” he said, coldly enough. ‘‘Its} the old Bible, and to the genealogical tree, in 
fascinations have never had a killing effect upon } which your name was so artistically conspicuous. 
me.” I wrote to England; I made inquiries here ; and 

My lady received this speech in blank amaze- } finally, I assured myself that you were indeed an 
ment. It checked the hysterical sobs in her} English countess, in your own right, and the 
throat, and silenced her; for never, in all} mistress of a large estate, before I did myself 
their intercourse, had he spoken rudely to her} the honor of asking for your hand.” 











before. } Var had spoken distinctly, and ina cold, busi- 
“Oh, Var, Var, remember I am your wife!’ } ness-like way, that impressed the truth of what 
she said, at last, in a tone of piteous reproach. he was saying, upon his wife. | Itseemed to have 


“Tam not likely to forget that,” was his an-} stunned her. The angry color, that had flushed 
swer, which seemed to be studiously curt. } her face, receded, slowly, while he was speaking ; 
“Perhaps, it would please you to know the {and when he paused; she sat staring at him, as 
inducements I had for making you my wife.” if incapable of entire comprehension. 

“Tndueemonts? Oh, Var, you could have none, Aunt Hannah, who had not left the room, 
but the love you felt for me.” } seemed strangely affected. All her modest reti- 
Var laughed, contemptuously. Then, drawing { cence had departed. Step by step, she drew 
a chair, he sat down by her, with an appearance } nearer to the lady; and at Inst grasped the back 
of cool resolution, which startled the lady. | of her chair, with both hands, so tightly, that the 

“Yes, one other thing,” he said, in brief, hard | old carving cracked in her grasp, 





sentences, and that-had better be understood “Yon seem surprised,’ continued Var, re- 
now. You will not be surprised, when I tell you $ garding the silence of his wife with some astonish- 
that I came to this country, in the position of 2} ment. ‘Thatis natural. To find oneself a peeress 
nobleman, high in rank, with nothing but’a list } of England, and the mistress of a largo estate, and 
of pressing and heavy debts to mantain tlie dig-} at'the same time Countess Var, is marvelous.” 
nity of his name. To be perfectly frank, I should i These words aroused the half dazed woman. 
have found it difficult to travel in this country, «4 peeress of England, a large estate all mine 
but for the kindness of Oram, one of the most } —mine, with no other claim upon it,” sho cried. 
generous friends that ever lived. Still, my object { «You tell me this, Count Var?” 

in coming was a secret, and a very important one, “TIaving studied the whole matter closely, I 
During my residence in England, [had learned one } tell you this. Not even I, your husband, have a 
fact, which might possibly lift me above the irk- } right over the title, or over an inch of land.” 
some position I occupied. Somewhere backin{ ‘But, knowing this, you married me. Ah, 
English history, there was a member of the { Var, Var, I will never doubt your love, your dis- 
Wheeler family, recorded in the peerage as the } interestedness, again.” 

Earl of Ainsworth, who died, leaving 1 valuable eyes One moment,”? answered Var, lifting up his 
estate, known as Harkenhall, which, with the { hand. as if to ward off her gratitude. ‘* There are 
title, fell into obeyance ; for he left no direct heirs H yet the accumulations, which the law gives to 
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your husband, absolutely. I knew that, from i after, aunt Hannah was standing by the chair 
the first.’” her mistress had deserted, and leaning on it so 
“The accumulations? How much are they ?’’ } heavily, that it shook under her. 
questioned the lady, drawing back into her chair. ‘Count Var,” she said: ‘I heard every word 
Var mentioned the sum, with a quiet smile on } of the story you told your wife, just now, and 
his lips. understood it better than she could. It is true 
“So much? So much? Great heaven, it will } that John Wheeler was the oldest son of the first 
bring the reyenue of a prince.” Wheeler that came over to this country; that his 
«And as a prince, I mean to spend it.” son was also called John Wheeler, after the father 
« And I have no right over that?” and grandfather; that he was a merchant, doing 
“None whatever. It is my heritage of inde- } business in New York; and that this lady, your 
pendence.” wife, was his child. She afterward married 
Your heritage of independence? Oh, Var, } Thomas Farnsworth, a merchant, who gave his 
then it was for this you married me?” property, by will, to her and her daughter, 
“Did you suppose that the small fortune you } Octavia. It is also true, that James Wheeler, the 
possess here, could haye purchased eyen the last | younger brother, came to this place, bought a 





two months of my life? Or that anything on } tract of land, and built this house, leaving both 
earth could induce me to share it with you, } to his son, whose only daughter, Eunice, became 
always? A Var may sell himself, but not so {the wife of Mr. Hastings here, and the mother 


cheaply as that.” of this fair girl.” 

The woman he addressed so cruelly, started Everybody was now listening, breathlessly, 
to her feet, wringing her hands, in agony. wondering what was coming. 

“Oh, Var, my husband, you cannot mean that. ‘James Wheeler, the last of this New England 
You will ever love me—” } branch, was less fortunate,’ she continued, “or 


“T mean that another insult, a stormy re-} more generous than the other Wheelers; for he 
ception, like that which greeted me half-an-hour ale but a small portion of what had fallen to 
ago, will separate us forever.” jhim: the place, as a result, fell into decay, and, 

He rose, coolly, as he said this, and walked to } at last, became the property, of Mrs. Farnsworth. 
another part of the room. he woman, in her }So far as this, Count Var, your knowledge of 
abject infatuation, would have followed him; but} the family is correct. If further proof were 
aunt Hannah prevented her. wanted, I could give it to you. Still, the lady 

“You will not accept this estate, this title— { you have married, has no claim upon any estate, 
anything that he has been talking about,’? she jor title, in England. You have attained no 
said, pale as death, and trembling, visibly. { princely independence, by marryng her.” 

My lady shook the little hand away, and Var, who had been looking keenly at the old 
pushed by the old woman. woman, turned from her now, with an incredulous 

‘‘T will do anything that my husband tells me ; smile. But, his wife came slowly up to: her, 
to,” she said, with sharp impatience. “Did you i white, either with anger, or fear. 
not hear what he said?” “How dare you speak of me, and mine, in this 

«But you must not—you shall not,”’ persisted } way?” she said, laying her hand, heavily, on 
the old woman, still holding fast to her arm, ‘Ij the old woman’s shoulder, as if to push her 


will not see this thing done,” aside. ‘Who are you?” 
«« Woman, are you crazy?” The old woman withered down, under that 
Here the door opened, and Nathan Drum} rude touch, and the menacing glance of those 
looked into the room. eyes, as if she had been suddenly frostbitten. 
‘The minister is here, marm, and his darter, } She stood, a moment, irresolute; then lifted her 
too.” meek, blue eyes to that stormy face, with a look 


“Let them go back,’ cried his mistress, } of pitiful supplication, and replied, almost whis- 
throwing out her hands, in a hurried effort at } pering the words: 
dismissal. ‘I do not want them.”’ ««Cornelia, I am your mother.” 

«But I have need ofthem,” said aunt Hannah, The other started, as if some poisonous thing 
decisively. ‘‘Great need. Neyer did a poor } had stung her. But she rallied instantly ; and, 
womin want Christian help so much. Come in; ; with a voice, cold as ice, and sharp as’steel, she 
Mx. Hastings, I have something that must. be ; sneered: 
said, with all my friends about me. Nathan, “My mother! My mother died, long ago.” 
send Octavia down. She must be here, too.” “No! Look at me. You cannot have for- 

When Octayia came into the room, shortly j gotten.” 
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The countess trembled. With those soft, blue | Hollow, now, in which Mr. Hastings preaches 
eyes upon her, she could not repeat her denial. | almost every Sunday.; for he still lives in the 
Count Var saw this, with alarm. He came /old brown house, near by it. Aunt Hannah 
forward. keeps house for him, and sometimes is called up 
“Well, if this could be proven, what then?” {to the old Wheeler mansion, in which Doctor 
he said. ‘John Wheeler may have masrlet Gould and his wife spend half the year. 
beneath him. But in what way does it affect his{ For some reason, which the fashionable world 
daugliter’s inheritance?” is not to know, Countess Var took a special 
The old woman’s head was bowed on her} dislike to the fine, old place, and was quite 
bosom. Across her softly-withered cheek broke | willing to sell it back into the family. However, 
aflush of burning red. Twice she tried tospeak. } she removed all the ancestors and antiques, and 
At last; there came a few words, hoarse with | spoke of the new heiress as quite incapable of 
shame: } appreciating objects of such consummate art. 
“Twas Cornelia’s mother; Lut not his wife.” Indeed, the honors of a title, she said, were 
A deathly silence filled the room. he old} quite thrown away upon a person who never 
woman stood, with all those eyes upon her, ; exacted its acknowledgment, and was really apt 
quivering with distress. After awhile, there } to blush, when any neighbor used it. 
came a soft touch upon her arm. She looked up, Occasionally, the young couple go over to Har- 
thinking that it was a sign of relenting, from her} kephall, and find great pleasure in English life; 
daughter. No: it was the minister, gentle, and} but, while Mr. Hastings lives, they will-always 
full of compassion, standing there, ready to lead { consider America as their home. 

















her from the lowering faces, that menaced her. { Lord Oram has never yet sought the presence 
“Ts this horrible story trué?’? questioned {of his American wife. The latter, meantime, 
Octavia, addressing Mr. Iastings. has taken up her abode in Florence, that: Para- 
“Ttistrnue. I have known it, for a long time. } dise for married widows,.and is living sumptu- 
There is ample proof,” he replied. ously on tlre interest of her bonds. 


Octavia gave a short laugh, and looked trium- As for Count anjl Couniess Var, they: lead a 
phanily from her mother to Var. But the latter; migratory life, on the Continent; generally. re- 
had lost nothing of his wonderful self-possession. ? garding any town that Octavia may be in, with 
He turned to Lucy, who had stood bewildered, and ¢ ; studied avoidance. Notwithstanding the count 
going up to her, as graceful as ever, and perfectly § ¢so loftily refused any portion of his wife's 
self-poised, said: { property, when he had those accumulations in 

‘Should this curious assertion prove true, you, { mind, he is glad to live on her fortune now. 

il would seem, are the heiress. “Accept my con-| But Countess Var, nee Farnsworth, has a keen 
gratulations. I shall alivays remember, with $ gp eeseieucn of the power that money gives, 
Satisfaction, that my poor efforts have secured / ; especially to a very elderly female, who is mar- 
this great fortune to you. Permit me to be the; ried to a young and very handsome man; andall 
first to salute you as: Countess of Ainsworth.” the count’s silky eloquence has failed to win any- 

Lucey blushed crimson. She did not, as yet, Hise better from her, than carefully. counted 
fully understand him; but she turned away, / coupons, doled out at long intervals, and cut 
indignant that he had dared to address her. } from her despised American bonds. 

There is a new meeting-house in Wheeler's [vue END.] 
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Gren are the spreading trees above my head; That He, who hath the world with peace so crowned, 
Primrose and bluebells bloom on the hedge-banks. Despite of sickness, pain, and sorrow, Io! 
A web of blossoms 'er the world is spread ; Still for us cares, through anguish and through woe. 


The tall, white lilies strétch in stately ranks, 

The violet’s purple, aud the rose’s red, 
Gleam from the grass. Sweetly the limnet's song, $ 
Over the blossoming world, rings glad and strong. 


Thanks give I, unto Him who made, so fair, 
‘The pallid lily, and the crimson tose ; 

Who pntteth round the little birds His caro; 
Who all our joy and all our sorrow knows. 





How can we doubt, when, looking all aronnd, Who flings this wealth of beauty everywhere 
We see the beanty that His hand has given, Upon the world, until my heart outgoes, 

Glow from thie skies, and blossom from the ground— Up to the Throne—from which such radiant gladzess 
Tow can we doubt the wondrous love of heayen? flows. 


Vor, LXXX.—81, 
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BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 








F As Jeanie sat on the old meadow-stile, in the : somewhat deformed—poor, little mite—and could 
radiant splendor of the September afternoon, she } not accompany Jeanie. But, Jeanie had kissed 
was thinking of a Sabbath morning, when her } her when she set out, and said: 
father sat in the cottage door, with the great} i Now, sit here, and be patient, and watch for 
Bible on his knees, reading the sacred word to} me, Dot; I'll hurry as fast as ever T can, and 
his family. It had been a bright summer morn, * you shall have the big dolly in your arms, the 
and the very scent of the roses and lavender, very minute I get back.’ 
and the busy hum of the bees, seemed to come } $ Jeanie thought of Dot, as she jingled the two 
back to her. 3 $ silver dollars in her pocket; and springing from 
It was her father’s custom, to require Jeanie } the stile, hurried across the meadow. When she 
-and her little sister Dot to repeat a verse, when ; came close to the great elm, that stood by the 
he had finished reading. That morning, Jeanie’s } wayside, she stopped short. Sitting beneath it, 
} was a man, with a bandage across his eyes, and 


verse was, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto} 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye haye } a little dog at his feet. The dog had a forlorn 


done itiunto me.” look, and the master was clad in rags. Jeanie 
“What does that mean, papa?’ Jeanie had } looked on in silence, for some minutes; and then 
asked. } drew a little nearer. 
And papa had said: “Good man, are you blind?” she asked, 


“Why, my dear, it means this: If you were; ‘No, not entirely,’ answered the man. T've 
to see a poor beggar, sitting by the wayside, and ; hada sunstroke, and the light hurts me.” 
gave him food and drink, or shelter, the great; Jeanie’s tender heart was moved. She drew 
Lord would regard your kindness just the same, } still nearer, and patted the little dog. 
as if bestowed upon Himself.” «What makes you sit here?’ she asked, at 
This was the memory that came back to Jeanie, ; last. ‘Why don’t you go home?” 
‘as she sat on the old stile. She repeated the} ‘Tam trying to get there, but walking makes 
verse softly to herself; and then, with tears? my head hurt.’ 
‘rising in her blue eyes, she glanced over her} ‘ How far away is your home?” 
shoulder, in the direction of the village church-} “Nearly a hundred miles.” 
yard, where her father now slept. “Oh, oh! You surely don’t mean to walk 
Childhood's sorrow, however, is shortlived.} that far?’ cried Jeanie. 
She goon dried her tears, and began to jingle the} ‘I did; but I can’t make much headway 
‘two silver dollars in her pocket. Two round { now.” 
“silver dollars! Oh, how hard and patiently she} serait Why don’t you go on the cars?” 
had worked for them, picking berries in the} The man laughed, scornfully ; a sad, half des- 
hot sun, for the village market. perate sort of laugh. 
When they were earned, and she held them in “Because I hayen’t got a cent, little one.” 
her little, brown hand, mamma had said: “Poor man,”’ said Jeanie, “ are you hungry 2” 
«They are yours, Jeanie; you shall do with “Not very ; I got a bite on the road.” 
them as you like. Buy a new hat for yourself,} ‘But you're tired and sick?” 

: There was silence a minute or two, The elm 
lessly. “I will do without the hat; let me}leaves rustled overhead, and the little dog 
buy the dolly with the eyes that go to sleep, and § t watched Jeanie, with wistful, entreating eyes. 
the darling little bed to put her in, for Dot, the} «How much would it take to carry you home, 
dear. Oh, mamma, she has wanted them so; poor man ?”’ she asked, suddenly, 

Jong.” ««Two dollars.”’ 
“Do just as you please, Jeanie, love; yous The child recoiled, as if from a blow. A hot 
worked hard for your money,’ mamma said. 3 color rushed into her cheeks, and her lips quiv- 
And now, Jeanie was on her way to the village, ered. She put her hand in her pocket, and 
to make her purchases. Dot was weakly, and} clutched the two silver dollars, 
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or— 
“Mamma, no, no, please,”’ Jeanie cried, breath- 
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“I'm sorry for you,” she eats hurriedly, “but { and medical attention, poor little Dot’s pale 
I must go—indeed I must go.” face betrayed her lack of strong, wholesome food, 

She started off at a rapid pace, her hand still } and a debt hung over the cottage, which would 
cluiching the money in her pocket. Presently, ; soon make them homeless. 
she stopped, however, and looked back ; nal Suddenly she remembered that it was Christmes 
between her heavy respirations, she repeated the | day. But, alas! there was no Christmas cheer 
verse, “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one } for them, much less Christmas gifts. And yet © 
of the least of these, my brethren, ye have done how she would have liked to buy some little trifle 
it unto Me.” for Dot! 

Five minutes went by. Jeanie looked towards; Jeanie stood in the door, and looked out at the 
the village, and then towards the man beneath { fast-falling snow. A tall, slender girl, graceful 
the elm tree. ~ { as a young willow, with a sweet, sad face, and 

“Tt is just as if the great Lord himself was { tender, resolute eyes. It was an inclement after- 
sitting there,” she said, at last, in an awed tone. ; noon; but Jeanie was determined to face the 
And then slowly turning, she retraced her steps. | storm. She had formed a purpose. 

When she reached the tree, her childish lips | « Dot,” she whispered, approaching her sister’s 
were almost colorless, so terrible had been the ; low chair, ‘I'm going to see Doctor Farnsworth, 
struggle; but in her young eyes shone a steady + : Don’t let mother know. I shall not be gone long, 
and resolute resolye. She put her hand in her | dear.” 

pocket, and drew forth the money. i She left. the cottage, and crossed the fields, 

“Here, poor man, take these two dollars, and ; with a rapid step, the snow beating in her face. 
go. home,” she said. ; The old meadow-stile still stood at the crossing, 

The man pushed up the bandage from his | j and, just beyond it, the giant elm tree, Jeanie 
eyes, and looked at her. { paused, for breath, a minute; her eyes filling 

“What!” he cried, in surprise, putting aside; with tears. It saddens us, sometimes, to see how 
her extended hand. No, no, I can’t take it.’ ; strong and changeless nature is, when the dearest 

“You must. It is my very own. I earned it! treasures of our hearts seem to be slipping away 
picking berries. I was going to buy abig dolly ; } from us. 
but—but—” her voice choking, ‘I'd rather give { Jeanie hurried on, under the snow-laden 
the money to you. We couldn’t say our prayers} branches of the elm tree, and along the self- 








to-night, Dot and I, if I left you sitting here.’ _{ same path her childish feet had trod, on that mem- 
She forced the money into his hand. orable day, when she was on her way to purchase 
“What's your uname?” heasked. ‘Where do; the big dolly. She did not recall the circumstance, 

you live?” { however; other and graver thoughts filled her 
“Jeanie Goodwin’s my name—I live across } mind. 

yonder, at Hazelwood cottage. Good-by!” She reached the village, after a fatiguing walk, 


The last few words ended with a sob, and; and made her way to Doctor Farnsworth’s resi- 
Jeanie darted away, to hide the tears she could / dence. The old physician’s son, a young disciple 
not keep back. { of Esculapius, just returned from abroad, and 

“Dot, we won't grieve, will we?” she whis- | getting ready to step into his father’s shoes, 
pered, that night, clasping her little sister, as they | occupied the sitting-room, into which Jeanie was 
nestled together in the same bed. “Only think, ; ushered. He rose to his feet, politely inquiring. 
Dot, ’tis just the same as if the great Lord him- ; in what way he could serve her. 
self had been sitting there, under the elm tree,; ‘Thank you; but it is old Doctor Farnsworth 
and we gave our money to him. We won't fret | I wish to see, please,’’ said Jeanie, in her sweet, 


about the big dolly: Dot?” | soft voice. 
“No, of course,” answered Dot, obligingly, } And the young doctor left the room, thinking 
‘and the rag dolly’s just as good, after all.” } he had never seen a sadder or a lovelier face. 


Years went by ; years of patient and incessant «Why, bless my soul, here you are; and I Le 
toil to the widow and her children, at Hazelwood ; just ordered my buggy, to come overand see you,” 
cottage. But their combined efforts failed to , exclaimed the elder physician, when he appeared, 
keep want from their door. Dot was almost i “Then, you know my mother is ill?” said 
helpless, and the mother herself was frail, and} Jeanie, with flushing cheeks. 
at last fell il]. The heavy burthen of care rested; “ No, I didn’t: is she ill?” 
on Jeanie’s shoulders. i “Yes, sir; she’s been ill for weeks,” replied 

One winter afternoon found her very sad of / Jeanie, speaking rapidly, lest her courage should 
heart. Her mother was in need of nourishment ; fail her: ‘but, she wouldn't allow me to come 
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to you, sir, because—hecause, we haven't the} Marshland, had left a will, bequeathing a pretty 
money to pay you. But, I can’t see her die for | cottage and grounds, and something’ over six 
want of medical aid; and, if you'll only go to see ; thousand dollars in cash, to Jeanie Goodwin, a 
her, aan if there’s anything I can do, any sort of } little girl, living at Hazelwood cottage, some two 
work— {miles from Berr: ‘yyille; said Jeanie Goodwin 
“Never mind, never mind,’’ interrupted the | having given him two dollars, to pay his way 
doctor; ‘we'll settle all that, hereafter. You { to Marshland, some seven years before, when she 
should have let me know long ago. Come to the | found him sitting by the wayside, ill and penni- 
fire and warm; you didn’t walk over?” ‘Jess, and he, Hiram Burns, desiring to repay the 
"Yes, sir, I walked; but I’m not cold: and/ debt, with interest. 
please, sir, if you'll be good enough to go at; “Oh!” exclaimed Jeanie, clasping her hands. 
once—” { “Oh!” echoed the doctor, looking up. “Now, 
“Yes, yes; my buggy will be around in ten: there’s luck, young woman! You'll be able 
minutes. I was just coming over to see you, | to pay my Dill, you see. Tye written back 
Miss Jeanie. I’ve got a letter for you.’”* : to Rathburn ; and, if you say so, Pll take you 
*« A letter for me, doctor?” $down to Marshland, and see that you're not 
A letter for Jeanie Goodwin. That must be? cheated. And now a merry Christmas to you.” 
you. It came enclosed to me—from Marshland.+ Jeanie could not speak; her heart was too 
One Rathburn, a lawyer, sent it. Here itis.” $ full. After many days, her childish act of self- 
Jeanie received the letter, and looked at it? sacrifice had been rewarded. And it seemed to 
with wondering eyes. She could scarcely break 3 come, too, as a special Christmas gift. 


the seal, her fingers trembled so. Doctor Farns- ; Some weeks later, as soon as her mother was 
worth busied himself with his saddle-hags, while } able to make the journey, they went down to 
she read it, a suppressed twinkle in his eyes. _{ live in the pretty cottage at Marshland; and, 

The substance of the letter was as follows: A} not many months after, Jeanie married Doctor 


man, named Hiram Burns, dying recently, at} Farnsworth’s son. 
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BY JANE C. SIMPSON. 





The old year glides into the shadowy past; Increase of wisdom bending from the sky; 
As tall ships solemn go Come with fresh airs of May, 
_ 2Out into ocean's desert, drear and vast. Glad hopes, and grateful pulses bounding high. 


Oh, with this fading year, 

Would all unworthy thoughts might now depart! 
Perish cach base-born fear, 

Ani selfish aim. Lord, cleanse th’ awakened heart! 


Come with the summer hours, 

Largehearted loye, compassions full and free; 
With autumn’s falling flowers, 

Come holiest trust, aud peace, and charity. 


And with the now dawn stealing 

‘Upon our household homes, with noiseloss fect, 
Come every generous feeling, 

All heav'nly influence, mild, sedate, and sweet. 


And when the winter blast, 
Of some young year grown old is round us sweeping, ! 
Come angel death at last, 


Wirn silent stop and slow, Come with the growing day, 
$ 
$ _ Andiwaft ns hence to God's eternal keeping! 





“YET STILL HE NEVER CAME.’’ 





BY HELEN J. THORNTON. 





Dow by the gate she waited. A black owl, o'er the river, 
Sad sang the whip-poor-will, Went flitting spectral past. 
‘The inoow, as if belated, 
capes ‘The moon at last was waning. 
Biles Ps asso ore hill. : Yet still he never came. 
The wind, worn out with sobbing, The very pine trees, plaining, 
Died sighing in the wood, Seemed telling of her shame, 
hush! hi bit 
at ea See 
2 : She looked upon the sky. 
The leaves, with ghostly shiver, God in his grace forgive her!— 


Weird, moolight shadows cast, She knew not but to die. 





ETC. 


EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 


MAY. 





BY EMILY H. 





No. 1—Is a stylish model for an evening-dress ; 
for a young lady, It is of light-blue cashmere, 3 
or mousseline de laine; but can be made in all} 














No. 2. 


























colors and materials. It looks very charming in } short, and is trimmed with five plaited ruffles of 
white, over a colored underskirt, ‘The skirt is; the material. The polonaise is cut low in the 
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neck, and trimmed with lace. The waist is here } cashmere, four yards of white satin, or thirty 
encircled by belt of satin, to match the dress ; } yards of white lace, five yards of satin ribbon, 
bui a gilt or silver belt is very much more dressy, } cighteen buttons. A Breton lace is the prettiest 
to make into knife-plaiting, and is also less ex- 
pensive than other kinds. Loops of ribbon 
ornament the shoulders. 

No, 2—Is a combination-costume for the house, 





No. 3. 


and quite new. The edge of the polonaise is} 
finished all around with three plaited ruffles of} 
s white satin or white lace: the latter is most’ 
elegant. At the right side, the polonaise is} 
gathered in a bunch of plaits, quite high, and} 
ornamented with loops and ends of narrow satin} composed of plain cashmere or camel’s-hair cloth, 
ribbon, an inch or an inch and a-half wide. This : and plaid of some kind of woolen goods of equal 
costume will require twelve to fourteen yards of 3 quality. The skirtisshort and round. The front 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


of the tunic is long and straight, and is made of 
the plaid, and is finished all around with a puff 
and knife-plaited ruffle of the plain material. 
The back is also of the plaid, long and straight, 
composed of two widths, which are box-plaited 
in, at the waist; over this, there is a very short 








wrinkled apron-front of the plain material, which 
ties in wide sash-loops and ends, at the back, 
coming from under the basque. The basque is of 
the plain goods, coat-tail shape both back and 
front; cut square in front, and finished with a 
rolling collar of the plaid, which reaches almost 
down to the waist line. The sleeves are slightly 
puffed ; but we would suggest plain, tight sleeves, 
with a long cuff of the plaid, as being both 
prettier and more becoming. Ten yards of 
plain, and five yards of plaid material will be 
required. 

No. 3—Is a walking-costume, of lady’s cloth, 
in myrile-green. The skirt is kilted on to a deep 
yoke, and over it is a pointed tunic, simply 
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feature of this stylish costume, fits closely to 
the figure, and is trimmed with turnover collar, 
reyers, pockets and cuffs of velvet to match, 
which are embroidered in chain-stitch, with 
fine gold thread; this, however, is optional. 
Those wishing a more quiet costume, may omit 
the embroidery ; or else, do it in silks of the same 
color. Large buttons are used on the jacket 
front, the points of the collar to where the revers 
are placed upon the skirt of the jacket. On the 
revers, and on the inside yest, it will be seen, 
small buttons are used. Fancy gilt and steel 
buttons combined are most used. Ten yards of 
cloth, three-quarters of a yard of velvet, six large, 
and ten small buttons will be required. 

No, 4--Is the model for the new winter ulster, 
to be made of plain or plaid heavy cloth. It is 
cut long and plain, with dolman sleeves, which 





No. 6, 


are shirred in at the neck and at the wrists, as 
seen by illustration. This garment buttons all 


stitched on the edge as finish; this is open, and { the way down the front; at the back, it is orna- 
draped high on the right side, to display the j mented by two loops and one end of the cloth, 
kilted skirt. The left side and back are looped which is lined with satin, and made up intoa 
in irregular pufls. The jacket, which is the} bow, and placed upon the middle seam, about 


eens 
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six inches below the waist. A plaited frill of; is buttoned with small jet buttons, This a good 
satin finishes the neck, his garment is worn } model also for velvet or plush. 
over an entirely plain skirt, with a narrow knife- No. 6.—For a little boy of four to six years, we 
plaited flounce us its only trimming, which shows | have a cloth or yelyet coat, trimmed with fur. 
beneath the ulster. Cap and leggings to match. 

No. 5—Is a model for a black, watered silk} No. 7.—Costume for a-girl of six years, made of 











basque, to be worn over any black skirt. It is } lady’s cloth, and trimmed with Russia lace inser- 
perfectly plain, and has for its only trimming a jtion, A kilted flounce forms the simulated 
deep collar of satin, which is shirred and puffed } skirt. The trimming on the jacket is put on to 
on toa foundation. The edges are finished with } indicate a belted jacket, opening on a waistcoat. 
® piping of satin, put on as a binding. A box-}It is all in one piece, when completed. Some 
plaited frill of black lace finishes the neck. It } dark color—plum, nayy-blue,- or seal-brown— 
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best shows off the lace trim- 
ming. If light cloth is used, 
make the trimmings of darker 
or black velvet. 

Nos. 8 and 9—Are iwo pat- 5 
terns for this useful addition 
to the wardrobe of a baby in 
short frocks. The material 
may be flannel or cotton flan- 
nel. No. 8 is of white flannel, 
and with the edge scalloped in 
linen floss. No. 9 is of cotton 
flannel, edged with a narrow 
Hamburg. 

No. 10.—Here. we give the 
front and back view of a little 
girl’s redingote. It is made 
of crow’s-wing blue cloth, and 
trimmed with gray squirrel 
fur. Silk cord of stitching in 
silver-gray outline the seams, 
and finish the edges of the 
garment and cape, In place 
of fur, plush may be used for 
the trimmings. 3 

No. 11.—A pretty design for a muff, made of § 
leopard-spotied plush, and trimmed with fur on 
the edges. Seal or otter fur is most. suitable for 
these little, fancy muffs, which any lady -can 
make for herself, out of a quarter of a yard of 
plush, and three-quarters of a yard of trimming 
fur. Line with silk or satin, wadded with wool. 
A plaiting of white lace is added at the ends. A 
bow of satin ribbon, with a bird’s head, may be 
used as ornament in front, or net, as the taste may 
suggest. It is by no means necessary, as the 
muff is quite complete without it, even without 
the cords and tassels. ; 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 








This pretty bag is made/of maroon, plum, or 
§ black velvet, or plush. The embroidery is done 
in fine chain-stitch, with gold-colored silk. Line 
: with white satin, and draw with cord or ribbon 
§ strings. 








THE CARO VISITE. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, here, an engraving of the newest ; piece. Also note, that, in the front, the pro- 
thing of its kind: a particularly elegant and }jecting piece, which is to form the under side of 
the sleeve, must be turned back on the pricked 
line. The projecting piece of the back, forming 
the upper, or oniside, of sleeve, is then to be 
joined, placing the two or three notches in these 
pieces exactly over each other. The back and 
front skirts are joined by the seam marked by 
the one cut. The shoulder seam of front is 
joined to the shoulder seam of back, and the 
round part that forms the sleeve is sewn to the 
back and forepart, a little fullness being put in 
to give room for the shoulder, as shown by the 
dotted lines. The middle of the back is left 
open as far as the notch. The dotted line shows 
where the pattern turns over. The making up 
of the hood is so simple, it needs no.description. 

We also give, on the Surriemenr, two designs 
for the work-table. One isa border for a portiere, 
orcurtain. The other is a band, in modern point 
lace. These aré described elsewhere. 





LADIES’ PATTERNS. 


Any style in this number will be sent by mail on receipt 
of full price for corresponding article in price list below. 
Patterns will be put together aud plainly marked. Patterns 
designed to order. 


Priticess Dress: Plain, . 
«with drapery and trimming, 
Polonaise, . 
Combination Walking Suits, > 
Trimmed Skirt 2... 
Wattean Wrapper, 2 2202 
Plain or Gored Wrappers, . 
BeaqueR Yon. aeaeeees 








ts, = 
“with vests or skirts cut. of A 
Overskirts, 
Talmas anid Dolmans, | 1. 2 
Waterproofs aud Circulans, <5 => + 





useful wrap for fall and winter. It is called the +s ae SUERTE) PLN ao B- <5 
Setiees ressea: Plain, . . . .25| Basques and Coats, 2 

“Caro Visite.” Combination Suits, < Hee Vests or Cut Skiris 35 
Folded in with this number is a Supriemenr, } Skirts and Overskirts, Wrappers, « 25 





ee 2 a Polonaise: Plain, . 
containing the full-size patterns, by which to cut we sae: ad 3 


out this pretty affair. The patterns consist of 
three pieces, drawn in three different diagrams, 


‘aterproofs, — Ciroulars 
and Ulsters,. . . . 25 








BOYS’ PATTERNS. 


13 Jackets, 2... + + 25/Wrappers,. . - . . - 28 
on the SurrLement, as follows: § Pants, oF Seis Gow aoe Gents’ Shirts, Sele « 50) 
No. I.—Tue Frost. ee eee 








' ane 
No. Il.—Back anp SuEEvE. In sonding ordars for Patterns, please send tho number 
No. I1I.—Hoop. ; and month of Magazine, also No. of page or figure or any- 
4 thing definite, and also whether for Taly or child, Address, 
Note 458) the back and sleeve are in one} Mrs. D1, A. Joues, 28 South Eighth Strect, Philadelphia, 
ec 


QUEEN ANNE TABLE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This pretty addition to a sitting-room, or 
bed-room, can be made with very little ex- 
pense. The one from which our engraving 
was taken, was formed from a common pack- 
ing-box, the top and bottom of which were 
untroken ; but any large pieces of board, of 
the requisite size, will do. A handy brother, 
or a village carpenter, can make four straight, 
square legs, of common deal, which must be 
covered with the crétonne, Turkey-red twill, 
or whatever the rest of the table is to be 
covered with. This covering should be put 
on very neatly and carefully, with very 
small or upholsterers’ tacks. One piece of 
the board (that for the lower shelf) should 
be cut out at each corner, in such a shape 
and. size that the legs will just fit in. It 
should then be very strongly nailed in posi- 
tion, three-quarters of the way down the 








legs. The top of the table need not, of course, 
have the corners for the legs cut out, but must 
rest on the tops of the square legs, to which it 
must be yery securely nailed. If the wood, of 





A stylish and economical smoking-cap can be 











SMOKING-CAP. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





made from the top of an old black ‘“ chimney- { or crimson. 


BAND: 








MODERN POINT LACE. 





paper, and then the erétonne put on over it, 
leaving an edge of two or three inches hanging 
down all around. A worsted fringe, in colors to 
match the erétonne, should be tacked over this 
which the shelf and top is made, is coarse and } edge; or, if the fringe is not to be easily procured, 
rough, it should be first covered with brown’ a rufile of the crétonne is yery pretty. 


pot’? hat. Cut off the top of the hat three or four 
inches down. ~Take out all the stiffening and lin- 
ing, and then embroider in gold braid, or chain- 
stitch, in gold-colored thread, on the soft beaver, 
any preity pattern that may be fancied. Line the 
cap with silk or satin,in the usual way. 
color will he prettiest with gold braid) ;) and 
make the tassel of gold thread, or floss silk. 
old gray hat would be very pretty, done in blue 


Gold 


An 


We give, on the Suppremunt, but in such a{ downs, etc. The lace braid used has open-work 
way as not to interfere with the dress pattern, a} edges. 
design for a band, in modern point lace. 
effective band is designed for curtains, eider-} braid is used for our pattern. 


The’ fillings are various lace: stitches, 
This } and the connecting bars are buttonholed. Cream 





CHEAP BUT ARTISTIC VASES. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











Two very pretty and artistic vases, that will 
-cost almost nothing, and that will make capital 
Christmas gifts, can be made as follows: 

Take an old bottle, with the neck and shoulders 
cut off, for one; and an empty preserved-ginger 
jar, for the other. Cover them with two or three 





coats of oil paint, laid on yery smoothly, diluting 
the paint, when, absolutely necessary, with a 
drop of oil; but using it as thick as possible, to 
insure its adhering to the glazed surface. Leave 
them on a tray, till perfectly dry ; as, if moyed, it 
will be impossible to avoid smearing. ‘The paint 





will take several days to dry, but will be quite 
ready for the next process, a week later. “Ihe 
finishing touch consists of embellishing each with 
a flower or spray of flowers, the paint being lnid on 
thickly, and with as unstudied a look as possible, 
as seen in our illustrations. One, say the bottle, 
thay be painted an olive-green; the other, the 
ginger-jar, a deep-blue: or the colors may be 
yaried according to your taste. 





BABY’S CARRIAGE BLANKET. 





BY MRS. J 





Bp WEAVER. 





‘In the front of the number, we give an engray-{ the sprays are embroidered in floss silk, in pale- 


ing of a baby’s carriage blanket, with details, 
full size, of the spray for the centre, and of the 
border. 

This charming little blanket is crocheted in point 
tunisen, or what is usually called princess-royal 
stitch; and is done in double zephyr, or Ger- 
mantown wool. ‘he centre is in pale-blue, and 


straw color. The border is white, and the star 
stitches are embroidered in blue; and the tiny 
sprays of myosotis are done in blue, and shades 
of green for the leaves. The herring-bone on the 
edge is in pale-straw, and the double loop edge 
is done in blue wool. This would make a very 
pretty Christmas gift, when otherwise suitable. 


SOUT OOOO raed 


BORDER FOR PORTIERE.- 


. 





We give, on the Suprrement, but in such a Work it in crewels, on any material, cloth, 
way 28 not to interfere with the dress pattern, 2 woolen, ete., in colors to suit your taste, or the 
design for a border for a portiere, or curtain. furniture of the room. 
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BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











We give, here, an engraving of a tapestry mat, {floss silk for the veining of them. When the 
and, in the front of the number, the pattern in ' mat is finished, tie in a fringe with the different 
detail for embroidering it. Use, for the foun-} colored wools that are left. Cut the wools in 
dation, 2 common gray blanket. The design get even lengths, and pull them through with a 
worked upon this foundation, in shades of green, } crochet needle. The edge of the mat must first 
brown and olive, with yellow floss for the cen- H be buttonhole-stitched, to make the edge firm, * 
tre. Use double zephyrs for the leaves, and / before the fringe is tied in. 








CORNER BRACKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Get a carpenter to make the shelves according 
to design, and give the size required. Also, he 
must make the three upright poles, which sup- 
port the shelves. These are to be first covered 
with the plush, or velvet; and then passed 
through the places made for them in the shelves. 
These shelyes are previously covered with the 
plush, or velvet. A chenille fringe is tacked 
around the front. If preferred, an embroidered 
lambrequin front may be substituted for the 
fringe. Thus you haye, at small cost, a very 
useful and effective little etagere for holding small 
bits of china, ete. It would be a charming 
Christmas gift, 

















STRIPE FOR.DARNING OR BEADING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a new and beautiful design. It} netted foundation, for a tidy. Or bead the 
is of morning-glories, in darning, or beading. } design, for a stripe for a cushion, or also for a 
Darn with linen floss, upon a square-meshed, ! chair-back. 





CROSS-STITCH POWDERING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





CREST 
sjacseedoapeatenat 


This easy and effective little pattern will serve 
either as @ corner or a powdering for chair-backs, 
cushion-covers, fancy table-cloths, d’oyieys, ete. 
Similar designs are fashionably worked on the fine 
canvas, with point d esprit stripes, which is sold 
by the yard, for curtains and antimacassars. ‘rhe 
materials may be embroidery cotton, in the bright 
red and blue, familiar in Russian embroidery ; or, 
for more daintiness, colored silks of severat har- 
monizing tints. If executed on a chair-back, 
table-cloth, etc., where the wrong side shows, 

tine stitch may be doubly crossed, to allow the 
thread carried*at the back to form a perfect 
square; thus, both faces of the embroidery will 
be ornamental, 
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SQUARES. (GIMPURE D’ART.) 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








The netied and darned work called Gimpure } fully introduced among squares of thin Swiss 
d’ Art will always be fashionable. The squares { muslin, or linen with drawn threads. The best 
given above, will be found useful for curtains, { embroidery cotton fur darning is Frenc’:, and the 
tidys, toilet cushions, ete. They should be taste- } netting cotton should be the same, 








DESIGNS FOR CROCHET. 








EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


“Pyrpnsox” ror 1882! Grearen Inpvorwrxts THAN 
Ever !—We call attention to the Prospectus for 1882, on the 
Jast page of the cover. We claim there that “Peterson” is 
both better and cheaper than any magazine of its kind. ‘That 
the public at large admits the justico of this claim, is proved 
Dy the fact, that “ Peterson” hus now, and has had for years, 
the largest circulation of any lady's book, either in the United § 
Statos, or, for that matter, in the world, We have attained i 
this supremacy by giving more for the money than any other. 
We profer a small profit, on a large business, to a large | 
profit, on a emall business. 

We claim, also, that “Peterson” combines more desirable 
qualites than any other magazine. Ts steel engravings aro 
the finest, and a stecl engraving is the finest of all eni- 
grayings. Its stories are the best published: no lady’s book 
has such contributors. In its fashion department, it has: 
Jong been acknowledged to be pre-eminent: its styles are the } 
newest and most elegant; itssuperb colored plates (printed } 
from stool, and not mere lithographs), baye no rivals. The 
pattern-sheets, given as Supplements, each mouth, and the 
“Tyery-Day” department, make it also indispensable in a 
family, as a matler of economy. Tts ilustrated: stories and 
articles have proved so popular, that we shall continue, and 
improve on them, in 1882, Where but one magazine is taken, 
“Peterson” should be that magazine; and every family, 
that pretends to culture, should take, at least, one magazine. 

We continue to offer four kinds of clubs. For one kind, 
the premium is our unrivalled engraving: “Hush! Don’t 
‘Wake Them,” or our fine Photograph Album. or another 
kind, the premium is a copy of “Peterson” for 1882. For 
still another Kind, there are two premiums: the engraving 
or Photograph Album, and also a copy of “Peterson.” For 
our yery largest clubs, the magazine, and both the engraving 
and Photograph Album are given, three premiums in all! No 
other magazine offers such inducements. Only ourimmense 
circulation enables us-to do it. 

Now is the time lo-get tp clubs. Everybody will subseribo 
for “Peterson,” if its merits and cheapness are fairly put 
before them. Be first in the field. ~ A specimen will be sent, 
gratis, if written for. Do not lose a moment. 


; 





Tue Fasnrons Gryen Is Tuts Magazine, remember, aro 
not those of any interested dealer, or second-rate New York 
or Philadelphia milliner, We do not publish “Peterson,” as 
most lady's books are published, to advertise our own goods; 
for we have no interest in any dry goods house, or dress- 
making firm. Our object is to give the latest fashions, such 
as they really are, “without fear or favor.” We have the 
best correspondents abroad, and the greatest facilities for 
gotting the best styles in advance. “Peterson” is conceded 
to bo the highest authority in fashion. 


SipEnoanD Corus are now universally popular. A very 
pretty one, where a rich effect of color is required, can be 
made in the old German or Russian cross-stitch work, with 
the patterns executed in blue and rich ingrain cottons, It 
is better to nse no colérs but these, as no others are absolutely 
fast, and tho old examples wore always worked in these 
shades, By using strips of rich Turkey twill, or blue linen, 
between the borders, a bolder and richer appearance is ob- 


tained, t 
(472) 


{ grandmothers watched for its appearance, 


“Seex Ar Irs Brsr."—A recent number of the Provi- 
dence (R. L) Evening Express says: “In its illustrations, 
department of fashion, stories, and pootry, Peterson's Maga- 
zine ig the same popular monthly that it was when our 
before they 
decided upon the style of their new spring bonnets, or fall 
frocks. While it has made such improvements as have been 


§ made necessary by the demands of these later yeats, all of 


the old features, which have made the magizine so popular 
in years gone by, are retained. In the October number, 
Peterson's is scen at its beste’ We may add, for ourselves, 
that no other magazine, in America, las had such a long- 
continued success as “Peterson.” Woe flatter ourselves, that 
this is because it has always been “up to the times.” At 
Jeast, the public, by its patronage, seems to say 80. 


Puorocrarn Frames Acars.—Bright-colored feathers are 
Yory effective for frames for photographs. ‘The foundation 
of the frame should be coarse brown paper, and on this 
the feathers should be glued to the depth of four inches. 
Pheasant and partridge feathers’ answer very well, even 
though not'so brilliant as some others. These look better 
still, if the foundation is cnt wider, and a drawing of satin 
brought from the band of feathers to the picture. Oval 
frames and squares thus arranged are new. 

Ove Yorktown Exonavinas.—We still offer to send 
“The Surrender of Cornwallis” and “ Gran’father at York- 
town” for fifty cents each, or a dollar for the two, An edi- 
tor writes, encloses a dollar for the pair, and says: “We 
think they are splendid pictures, and worthy treasures of 
art.” Certainly, no pictures, equally patriotic, appropriate, 
‘and excellent as works of art, can be had, anywhere else, 
for such a price. 





Tre Crackinc or Lamp-Ciprxrys may be prevented by 
placing them in a pot filled with cold water, adding a little 
cooking salt, and after the mixture has been allowed to boil 
well over a fire, to have the articles cool slowly. The 
slower the operation is carried on, especially the cooling. 
portion of it, the more effective will it be. 


“Apren a Day's Worry over housekeeping, how re- 
freshing to sit down,” writes a subscriber, “and read ‘Peter- 
son?” She adds, “It is passing into a realm of poesy, as it 
were, from the dull routine of daily life: it is drawing in 
Jong breaths of fresh, invigorating air, after hours in a close 
and stifling room.” 

‘Tre Coronen Parte, in the front of this numbor, is one 
of those beautiful and costly embellishments only to be found 
in “Peterson.” Itis our Christmas gift to our subscribers 
for 1881. With it, we send our best wishes for their happi- 
ness, their prosperity, and for many returns of the festive 
season, now so near at hand. 

Tue InnesrraTep Quarto Atnus, which was one of the 
premiums, this year, will be sent, for 1882, instead of the 
Photograph Album, whenever preferred. 

Ove Tiree Pace, for this year, represents somo Sunday- 
school children, singing a “Christmas hymn.” It is, we 
think, as beautiful as it is appropriate. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 473 
Sco iscperaamrr serene tc ee ge ata a 
Sprenpip Premivas Fon 1882.—Our new premium en- ToSvnscrmm: For 4 Geop Pentovreais as much a necessity. 


Sraving, to be sout to porsons for getting up clubs, for next! for the inind and heart, aa to buy food is a necessity for our 
year; is entitled, “Hush! Don't Wake Them,” and isof the ! physical existence. It is, in fact, economy. Everybody is 
size of 20 inches by 16. No more beautiful ornament, to be | happier for a little relaxation, and what is more refining and 
framed, and hung on the parlor wall, could be desired. Tt ' refreshing than a good magazine? 
is a work of real art, and a copy should be had by every | fe 
family in the land. } Ws Havz No Acenzsfor whom we are responsible. ‘Either 
Or, in place of this beautiful engraving, we will give, ‘ remit direct to us, or subscribe through your local newsdealer, 
for a premium, a handsome Protocuare Ausex.\We are } or throngh some person getting up a club whom you know, 
Huduced to snake this offer, in consequence of the popularity { ie 
of the Quarto Miuétrated Album, which was one of our{ Tae Prerrresr Cumsraas Gurr, for a lady, whether a 
presalums for this year. ‘The Photograph Album will be ! wife, sister, or sweetheart, is a paid-up subscription for 
even more desirable.. It-will be bound in leatherette, em: } “Peterson” for 1382. 
Vossed and gilt; and will contain places for at least twenty) 
four photographs, of the carte de visite size, g A Thar pea th para | 
Por many clubs, an extra copy of the magasine will bo | 
sent. For others, and F ones, an extra copy of the { 
engraving, or seo a and for some,all three. REVIEW OF NEW BOoKs. 
The inducements to get up clubs were never befor so great; ! New Bugland Bird Life. Reviead and edited from the manu- 
and probably will never be’ so great again. But see tha: script of Winfrid A, Stearoa, By Dr, Eliot Cowes, V, 8. A, 
Prospectus on the last page of the cover. | Purt 1. Oscines. 1voh: email 800, Boston: Lee Shepard, 
1 is not t00 carly to begin to got up clubs for 1882. If you | —While more is known about the birds of Now England, 
defer too long, others may get ahead of you. Every year, ! than about those of any other section of the United States, 
we receive letters, saying, “If I had commenced sooner, I | there is still much to be learned; of rather was, bofore the 
could have done much better, for everybody likes Peterson.” | publication of this volume. For we have here, at last, a 
Specimens are sent, gratis, if written for, to those wishing } manual of New England ornithology, which, if not perfect, 
to get up clabs, j is as near perfection, perhaps, as is possitlo, ‘Tho industry, 
—_ { Fesearch, aud ability, shown in the book, cannot be too 
“Love Ix Taxotn,” the title of Mrs.Stephons' novelot; | highly praised. Evety year, more and moro persons grow 
for next year, is vory suggestive, promising continued comi- | interested in this subject; and, therefore, the treatise must 
plications and unfailing interest in plot. ‘This promise, we } command a very large sale, The numerous Wooe-cuts, too, 
may add, is fully carried out, ‘The story will Le the most | add greatly to the valuo of the work. Only half of the sub- 
popular, we think, that Mrs. Stophons lias written for very | joct, however, is treated in the present yolume, that of the 
many yeans, { “singing birds:” the rest remains to de discussod in a unb- 
fasins Sequent one, Both Mr. Stearns, whose manuscripts haya 
Ix “Useux Tan's Davorren,” we Introduce a new con- | been usod as the Lasis of the book, and Dr. Cowes, who has 
feibutor, who, as a humorous writer, is destined, wo think, } “ited the manuscripts, ary authorities on ornithology, of 
to achieve a widespread popularity. Her mission seems to be } the very highest reputation. 
=A much needed oue—to satirize the “follies of the times { A Prince Of Drea By Thomas P. May. 1 vol., 12m0, 
“Uncle Tie" apjcurs to bo a sort of Greok chorus. j Philadelphia: Z. B. Peterson & Brothers-—Tho great morit of 
mT 8 { this story is its lively action. Of all recent novelists, Dumas 
“ { Seems to have unvlerstood best that it was this which lias had 
“Naver Do Tr Agary."—A lady, sending early for noxt { sommnch to do with the enduring fame of the mustorpioces of 
Fear, says: “T tried to do without ‘Poterson;’ and did not | 


fiction: with the popularity of the Arabian Nights, De 
subscribe for 1881, But 1 find that I inias the magazine too | 8°ton poser ane ele Don) 


a { Quixote, Gil Blas, Robinson Crusoe, ete,, ete. ‘There is quite 
much. Treill never do it again. Enclosed is two dollars, for | 35), deseription of scenery, too much morulizinys, too 
1882 { much attempted analysis of character in modern novels, 
| Quick, brisk, action, plenty of mavement-—that fa what make 
Tue Jaxvany Nuomen will be roady by the 20th of | @ ” y sakes 


| Permanently successful fiction. Of course, if a novel is to be 
November, or thereabouts, Itwill be of rare beauty. ‘Those { first-rato, tho events must be natural, if not always probable, 


Who remit earliest, will got tho earliest impressions from Its } J, many a thind-rate story succeeds, in spite of tho mest 





two superb steel plates, glaring improbabilities, simply because the action is never 
aE allowed to flag. Tn conchision, wo cannot too highly praise 
Our Panis Lerrens have been so eagerly sought for, in } the clear, legiblo type, in which the volume is printed; nor 


1881, that they will be continued in 1882. Rue really COR fia exctpeonelly good taste with which it is bound, 
i i siiyiting tatibea Bere en ueLisT i$ “hy Gacoben Const! By H, Taine, Tromslated by Hewry 
han anything that appears : Durand. 1 wl, 12mo. New York: Henry Holt & Co.—The 


theory of this book is, that the first French Revolution was 
Ty Thm Generar Bren of Prices, “Peterson” etill koopa { ny 


of j not the work of a majority of tho people, but rither of a 
to its old rates, whethor for singlo subscribers, or clubs. Tt { fow bold, unserupitous men : Mfratwoan, Danton, Robespterre, 
is, therefore, eyen cheapor, this year—at. least, relatively — fete. We must admit, that, in support of this viow, the aus 


than it was ever before, thor adduces a startling array of facta, 


Tur Kixp or Lerten to rita, is like one we recently re} Our Lille fe ay ees z eet 1 be acl, 

ceived, and which ran thus: “Please send your magazine to i poten: iat arts ‘i ee Ene ee roca nad 
i Mat y depend, is a a 3 r 

saa sen oe ae ee ae Nae known as Oliver Optic, and contains three lundred and 
Paspede fifty handsome woodscuts, We kuow nothing moro euit- 

Mong Tuan Suymyrx Tovsaxp Dotrans were spent on { ble for a Christmas gift for ono of the “little people.” 
embellishments for this magazin, the present year. This |. Thornoligfe Hall. Dy Daniel Wise, D. D. 1 vol, 10mo. 
is more than’ was spout’ by all’the other lady's books | Boston: Lee & Shepard—An oxcellent story-book for boys, 
combined. { by a writer of deserved reputation. It is illustrated, 

Vou. LXXX.—32. 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. { planta) says of this, that “an infusion of itis quite a popular 
Tun Besr-as Wet. as Cuearest magazine ts undoubtedly | medicine for both man and beast, without much regard to 
“Peterson's.” All the newspapers unite in saying this. No ; the nature of the disease.” Prejudices prevented many 
other Iady’s book compares with it, either in merit, or in} of our worthy physicians from investigating and testing our 
price. It gives more for the money, than any inthe world. Says | herbs. The fondness for imported articles is not confined 
the Harper (Kansas) Times: “It is worth many times the | todress goods, but extends even to medicines. Black Cohosh 
subscription price, to any family, especially where there aro; has an undoubted influence over the nerrous system, 28 is 
girls: unlike other fashion publications, it gives only stories | Shown by its effects in curing or arresting the peculiar ner 

of @ high order; it is hence the most popular.” Says the / Yous twitches attending chorea, or St Vitus’ dance. 
Frankford (Ind) Crescent: “Peterson leails the van inthe} | Ithas been used with very satisfuctory results in bronchial 
low-priced magazines: the October numberis a Superb one.” § affections; in incipient phthisis, rheumatism, wry-neck, cere- 
Says the Murtinsburg (W. Va.) Independent: “Tho steel } bro-spinal diseases, painful and rigid muscles pu baci, 
engraving, in the October number, is a perfect gem: the! sleeplessness of teething children, luinbago, angina pectoris, 
colored fushion plates are superb: the patterns just the { or severe neuralgic pain of the chest, dysinenorthaa; in 
things most needed by the Indies: and the stories are { theumatie-neuralsie, and reflex nervous pains, In chorea, 
charming: we adviseall our lady readers to get that number: { coughs of severity, und rheumatism, the infusion may be 
after seeing it, they will bo sure to subscribe for the year taker freely; in most of the other affections, small doses 
‘The Lake City (Minn.) Reviewsays: “Peterson is the great t suilice, or a few drops of a saturated tincture, soveral times 
favorite of the Indies’ monthlies, as is proved by its immense } day. Tt is one of our most valuable and useful medicinal 
cireilation: every Indy should take this magazine.” The * plants, and mothers can use it freely without fear of injury 
Kinderhook ( ¥.) Noted says: “Petorson’s stories have { or favor of the family attendant. It is often better in heart 
always a peculiar charm: no magazine excels this well- affections than digitalis, and entirely: safe to give, even by 
Known Philadelphia publication.” The Angola (Ind.) ; mothers. Macrotin, or Gimicifugin, the active resonoid prin~ 
Herald says: ‘The October number of ‘Peterson® is unus- | ciple, is most convenient to use, triturated with sugar, in the 
ually good, even for that incomparable lady's book. ‘The } proportion of one to ten, and Kept in a well-stoppered bottle. 
luistorfcal novelet, ‘The News From Yorktown,” which has { It:has) great power/ovar the. eruptive fevers, ‘These fevers 
attracted so mach attention, is concluded: all the stories and » rst manifest their morbific influence upon the mucous 
ovelots, however, are good: in fact, in Peterson? ouly the { tissues, subsequently trausferred to the cuticle, and there 
vony best are given: wo cannot tno often refer to this maga- { the poison is eliminated. And almost every mother knows 
zino, ax nltogether the cheapest and best of its kind: where { that the chief danger in these diseases arises when they re- 
cede from the enrface, and fall, (as it were,) upon the mucous 


surfaces within. Then alarming symptoms ensue. Now, a 












only one magazine is taken, ‘Peterson’ should be that one; | 


IE fills more wants than any other.” We have sodres on | 
ee Temi i | sew doses of macrotin will transfer, or re-establish, the erup- 


scores of similar favorablo notices. Now is the tine to eub- | aceasta alec ee 
iio for 1 Eo cari eGMahe Dy. fais es receibm. ¢ tet wpoN tho externdl ITN e EE ane 
serie for 1882, or to git up a eli dad v0 guin 6 © yomore all danger. ‘This agent-is also well known to havo 


Specimens, remember, are sent, gratis, if written for, in good } : 
ee tere fal | decided influence upon the nervous system, giving tone aud 


faith, to-get up clubs with, "Address cither 0. J. Patensox, oF ; : i one 
vaevengoats Macha, 906 Chectnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | CPCTEY to the brain and spinal marrow, and thus eontributing 
. | largely to tho generation of nerve power. Ordinary dose of 


Honstoro’s Acro Proserare makes a dolightful ana { the resonoid is one-quartor to one grain, three times a day 5 
healthy drink, with water and sugar. if } or five to ten grainsof the trituration,. Smaller doses, and 


| more frequently repeated, should be used in measles, scarla~ 


Spexirte! Wut Guvoakaste” pebbtrates|the skin andro: { Hits smallpox, ele. ‘The Blue Cohosh will be treated of in 


moves all falts of the complexion, ‘Try “Pearl's White | January number. 


Glycerine Soap. TAwRoPaR NURSING AND OVER-FEEDING OV INFANTS AND 
otinpies-—-At Brighton, England, ninety-one per cent. of 
ee total deaths of children under five years of age, are 
from diarrhcea, and the Medical Officer of Health testifios 
$ that there was evidence that improper feeding, and im- 
proper nursing, éven’ where mothers’ themselves nursed 
their children, were the pritidipal causes of such infantile 
mortality. * 


DUE OECD One anced 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


(Meprcat Borany—Or mie Ganprn, Fret anp Fonest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. —o“eaeerseseerser 
No. XI—Tue Conosites—Brack Asp Buus. PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 
1. Brack Conosn. Crasrerrvaa (or Macnozrs) Raceatoss. { eer tin aioe jo tis department ash sbeveant 
cE NN, Mansi be pmmunica- 
Latin, Gimez, a bug, and fugo, to drive away, from its use. { tions are to be headed: “For Perensox’s.” All are invited 
Aucrotis, Greek, long-ears, from its raceme. Called, also, | to send answers, also, to contribnte original puzzles, which 
Bue-bane, Tall and Black Snake-root. { ghould be accompanied by the answers." 
‘Sem, four to six foot high, slender, leafy near the middle, 
naked abovo and below, with one or two Tadical Ieayes on { 
long, erect petioles, triternate; leaflets, ovate-oblong, acute 





‘No. 182—AnirusericaL Puzzie. 





incised, dentate; racemes, virgate, very long; terminal com- The sum of fonr fignres in valno will be 

pound, six fo twelve fniches in length, bearing many small, Above sevon thonsand nine hundred and three; 
Wite flowers; sepals; fours petals, resembling-stamens, But when they are valued, you'll find yory fair 
numerous,’ The Tong, white, slightly nodding racemes of ‘The eum will be nothing, in truth, I declare. 

{his plant, when in flower, in June, aro quite conspicuous in Elmira, N.Y. { DEAS. 
our woodlands and clearings. Tho dried rot is thickish, as 

irregularly bent) with many élender radicils; almost Wack No. 135.—Hasy Repvs. 

externally, but whitish internally. The odor is rather nn- Stood Took Value Taking 

pleasnt; its tastey bitter and somewhat astringent. Doctor j «# STitp, Eee 419 ay 


Darlington, (who seldom praises our indigenous medicinal { Evanston, Wyo. Eya. 
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HOME GARDENING.—oOUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


a 
No. 134.—Crossworp Esiaxa. 
My first is in brush, but not in broom. 
My setond's in bride, but hot in groom. 
My thind isin yell; but not in bark, 
My fourth is in light, but not in dark. 
My fifth is in cold, but notin warm, 
My sixth is in hurt, but not in harm. 
My seventh’s in barn, but not in hut. 
My eighth’s in open, but not in shut. 
My ninth is in priest, but not in nun. 
My tenth is in earth, but not in sun. 
My whole you'll find, (now don’t say “I can’t!”) 
If you look right sharp, is a garden plant. 
Burdenville, Kan. Iva Dex Caaxy, 





Answers Next Month. 


Axswers To Puzeirs ix THe Noveunzr Nummer. 


No. 129, 
Innocent, 


HOME GARDENING.—No. I 


How To Manage A Fenx-Tanue—In our last number, wo 
spoke of the potting of ferns, and what position they grow 
best in. We now conclude, with some general remarks, 

General Remarks —In’ planting the Hart'stongue, be sure 
to put some pieces of white sandstone near the roots, and mix 
8 good deal of broken sand in the mould. ‘The sand supplies 
the plant with silica, which enters largely into: {ts com- 
Position, Water this fern, in summertime, every day, taking 
care, however, not to lot the soil get soaked and heavy. When i 
this condition is noticed, abstain’ from watering, etir up the | 
soil, mix ina little sand, and let it dry for a day or two. Tho + 
Beech-fern, (Polypody Phegopteris,) also loves sandy sdil, ‘ 
and a good deal of water. ‘The dear, brightlooking, little } 
Onk-fern, (Polypody Dryopteris) thrives well in a sweet, soft / 
Peat mould, and Iikes to be watered daily during hot weather, | 
every second day in cold or damp weather. ‘The Henl-fern, | 
(Blechnum spicant,) Common Polypody, (Polypody vulgare,) { 
and the pretty little Scotch Maiden Hair, (Asplenium ‘Trich- 











} them from dust; which, if allowed to remain, mars the look, 
{ and hastess the decay of the plant, as it is by the leaves that 
; all plants absorb the air which is so necessary to their ex- 
{ istence. 
{ Some writers on ferns affirm that ferns do not live nore 
than three or four years; but this is not true. The smaller 
ferns die down in winter, and send up new fronds in April 
and May. Dnring winter, they should not ve watered 
} oftener than once in a fortnight or three weeks, In Feb- 
ruary, top-drees them by sprinkling sume fresh mouhl over 
the tops of the pots, at the same time raising up the old soil 
With a bit of stick, or any blunt instrument. 
i Once a month, the outsides of the pots are washed in 
} Warm water. Great care must bo taken to avoid letting any 
{ Steam rise to the fronds, as this causes them at once to decay. 
} When the fronds come up Vadly formed, or ragged at the 
{ edges, look for worms or centipedes among the soil, and re- 
{ move them; also, any appearance of eggs or grubs. Somo- 
{ times, after a good watering from the top, young worms, ete., 
{ are fonnd in the refuse water in the saucers; be careful, 
however, in top-watering, to pour the water near the rim of 
the pot: otherwise, the leaves are apt to rot at the rovts, 


a 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 
Bx-Eeery Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS, ETC. 
Minced Fowel—take the remains of a cold roast fowl, and 
| cut off all the white meat, which mince finely, without any 
skin or bone; but put the Loneand skin into astewpan, with 
1 onion, a blade of maée, and a handful of sweet herbs 
{ tied up. Add nearly'a pint of water, Let it stew for an 
{ hour, and then strain and pour off the gravy, putting ina 
{ teaspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. ‘Take two hard-boiled 
} ees and chop them small. Mix them with the fow), and 
{ salt, popper, and mace, according to taste; put in the gre 
{ aléo half a teaspoonful of very finely minced Temon-peel, an 
{ one tablespoonful of lemon juice, two tablespoontuls of 
| flour, made into a smooth paste with a little cold water, and 
let the whole just boil. Serve with sippets of toasted bread. 
Some persons prefer cayenne to common white pepper. 
Crogusttes—The most acceptable way of serving up cold 
meat, we have found to be in the shape of croquettes, Minco 
as fine as possible; if it is mutton, leave out the fut and skin, 
| and whatever else might injure the taste ; season and make 
up with the gravy into little oyal balls, dip in egg, and then 
in bread-crumbs, and fry brown, Consult the tase of the 
family, ax to putting in herbs and onions, also whether they 
should be fried dry, or have gravy oured round them. 
Veal and chicken croquettes are particularly good; a beaten 
egg is mixed with these, in making them up. 
Brown —Take a pig's liead and feet, and about one and 
acalf pounds shin of beef; boil together, for about two 








} hours and a-half. "Take out of the water, and remove all the 


{ bones; chop fine, mix about a teaspoonful of white pepper,a 
Mirae! Bre usually found growing’ on: eae bs ae } handful of salt, « little cayerino, and a teaspoonful of mixed 
stony localities; and are, therefore, better to havo some ploces { spice; mix all thoroughly together, and put into a mould, 


of porous sandstone, mica, or such like rubbish, placed under- } 
neath the fronds, and arotind the roots. The little Woodsias, 4 
ond brittle bladder-ferns, do not much like top-watering: } 
it is better for such to pour the water into the saucers in } 
Which the pots are placed, and let them help themselves, 
Many persons handle the fronds of their ferns, and other 

wie subject them to rough usage, in carelessly brushing’? 
them aside in passing. They do not like this, and do not } 
thrive when so'treated. Never tonch a frond, if you can | 
help doing ¢0. Such fronds ns the Tart’s-tongue, and } 
the Blechnum spicant, require to be occasionally’ lightly 
sponged with tepid water, on the upper side, in order to free ; 


that has been previously wetted with cold water; place 
something heavy on the top, to press it. 
DESSERTS. 

A Pound Phem-Puiding—One pound snet, one pound car- 
Tants, one pound stoned raisins, eight eggs, half of a grated 
nutmeg, two ounces sliced canilicd: peel, one teaspoonful of 
gtound ginger, one-half pound bread-crumbs, one-half pound 
flour, half a pint of milk. Chop the suet finely; mix with 
it the dry ingredients; stir'these well together, and add the 
well-beaten eggs and milk, to moisten with. Beat up the 
mixture well, and should the above proportion of milk not 
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be found sufficient-to make it of the proper consistency, a ; and let it cover tho rice. This dish mayboserved cither hot 


little moro should be added. Press the pudding into a 
mould, tie it in a floured cloth, and boil for five hours, or 
rather longer, and serve with brandy sauce, 


An Excellent Lemon Pudding —Beat the yolks of four eggs; 
add four ounces of white sugar, the rind of a lemon being 
rubbed with some Iumps of it, to take tho essonce; then 
peel,and beat it in a mortar, with the juiceof a lemon; mix 
all with four or five ounces of butter, warmed. Put ao 
orust into a shallow dish, nick the edges, and put the above 
into it, When served, turn the pudding out of the dish. 


Plum Pudding.—Three ounces of whole rice, stowed till 
tender, in one and a-quarter pints of milk; one and a-balf 
ounces of butter, two ounces of flour, one-quarter pound of 
moist sugar, three-quartors of a pound of raisins, one-half 
pound of currants, four eggs, well beaten. Mix all these 
ingredients when hot, except tho eggs, which must be added 
when cold. Boil six hours, ina shape. Spico can be added, 
if liked, 


Tapioca Pudding.—Sonk two-thirds of a cupful of tapioca 
over night, in one quart of milk; then add threo Deaton ezes, 
five tablespoonfuls of sugar, butter the sizo of an zg, one 
whole lemon, grated; bako three-quarters of an hour; servo 
with milk or cream. 

CAKES, BTC. 

Tuncheon Buns—One pound of flour, six ounces of butter, 
‘one-quarter pound of sugar, ono egg, quarter pint of milk, 
one dessortspoonfal of baking-powder, five drops of essence 
of lemon, Warm the butter, without oiling it; boat it with 
a wooton spoon; stir tho flour in gradually with the sugar, 
and mix these ingredients well togethor. Make the milk 
lukewarm, beat it up with the yolk of the egg and the 
essence of lemon, and stir these to the flour, otc, Add the 
baking powder, beat the dough well for about ten minutes, 
divide it into twenty-four piocos, put them into buttered tins 
or cups, and bake in a brisk oven from twenty to thirty 
rainutos. 


Tea” Cakes,—Weigh two pounds of flour, rub into it 
one-quarter pound of Iard or butter, then add one-half, 
ponnd of currants, one ounce of lomon-peel, anda little sugar 
put into a basin ono and achalf ounces of yeast, with somo 
warm milk, and an egg, benten up; add theso to tho above, 
aud mako into a dough. Let it rise for two hours, then 
mako up into cakes, brush ovor with milk and white of egz, 
let riso again a little on the tin, and thon bake. 

Sponge Cuake-—Bight eggs, ono pound of sifted sugar, three 
quartors of a pound of flonr, the rind of one lemon, grated, 
half a nutmeg, Beat the eggs well, the yolks and whites 
goparately ; mix them with the sugar, peel, and nutmeg; beat 
for ton minutes, then add the flour, but do not beat it after 
tho flour is in just stir it with a whisk, tomix it thoroughly; 
butter a mould, and bake it in a moderate oven for an hour 
and a-half. 


A Nice Plum Cake,—Six ounces ofbuttor, whipped toa croam 5 
add the same weight of sugar; stir in four whipped eggs, 
then twelve ounces of flour; beat well, and add six ounces of 
currants, and six ounces of sultanas and stoned raisins, two: 
ounces of candied poel, twelve almonds, pounded, a pinch of 
mace, a teaspoonful of spice, and one of baking-powder, 

PUDDINGS FOR CHILDREN. 

Stewed Apples and Rice.—Pool good baking apples, take out 
the cores with a scoop, so as not to injure the shape of the 
apples, put them in a deep baking-dish, and pour over them 
a syrup, made by boiling sugar in the proportion of one 
pound to a pint of wator; put a little piece of shred Jemon 
insido each apple, and Iet them bake yery slowly until soft, 
but not in the least broken. If the syrup is thin, boil it 
until it is thick enough; take out the lemon peel, and put a 
little jam inside each apple, and between each a little heap 
of well-boiled rice; pour tho syrup gently over the apples, 


| or cold. 

Daked Suet Crust—Shred beef suet very thin; take equal 
proportions of sifted flour, roll a little suet with a little 
flour; put it asido as you do it, and continue the process, 

until all the suet and flour aro rolled together into flakes; 
} gather them into a heap on the board, sprinklo them with 
} water, using as little as possible, to make the massinto paste. 
When it is worked into a smooth paste, beat it a little with 
the rolling-pin, and roll out as thin’ as possible; fold it over 
to tho required thickness, and put it onthe pio; bake rather 
quickly, ‘This crust should be eaten before quite cold; and, 
if properly made, will be avery good and light puff paste, 

Plum Pidding—Chop—if possible, in a minciig-machine— 
} half a pound of raisins, half a pound of sultanas, two ounces 
} of candied peol, and half a pound of apples; mix with half a 

pound of beof suot ono pound of bread-crumbs, a quarter of a 
| pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, « little spice, and a 

pinch of salt; put sufficient now mille to make tho mixture 
{ rathor stiff’; buttor a basin, put in the pudding, and boil for 
six hours. This quantity will make a largo pudding. 

Stewed Prunes,—Wash the fruit in warm water; for ovory 
pound, allow half a pound of loaf sugar, and ono pint of 
water; boil the sugar and water together for ten minutes, 
then put in the fruit, and Jot it boil gently, until perfectly 
} tender, so that it will break if touched with the finger; drain 
| the syrup from the prunes, and sot them aside, whilst it is 
} boiled until it becomos thick; when pour it over the prunes, 
| and lot thom stand ‘until the siext day, 
| old yollow brocade, figurod with roses in the natural colors; 
} tho rovers, and the three-quartor slooves, aro trimmed with 
+ Mochlin lace, which also forms a jabot in front. Black plush 
} hot, with yellow plume. 

Fig. 1.—Evenrxo-Daess, or Ancric-Brur Suran. Tho 
} short skirt fs laid in flat plaite all around. ‘The bottom is 
| trimined with a narrow knife-plaited rfile, above which is 
} a sheaf trimming of white Spanish lace. The oyordross is 
} ganged on to tho pointed waist; is drawn back, panier fashion 5 
| is trimmed with white Spanish lacos and, at the ack, it falls 
} in two orthree lange loops. ‘The corsage is made with a 
point back and front, is laced at the back, and is equarein the 
neck in front. Tho half-long sleoye is met by tho very long 
gloves, Sprays of flowers in tho hair, and on tho right sido 
of the corsage. 

Fic, 11.—Hovsr on Evexixa-Drrss, OF Green SATLN DE 
Lyons axp Warenen Sux. Tho train, at tho back, is edged 
with a loose, plaited ruffle, The front is:made full, and is 
confined by rufiles, shirred at the top, which pass upward to 
tho back, the upper one helping to give the full appearanco 
which is now so much in yoguo, ‘Tho watered sill is of a 
lighter shade than the satin de Lyons, and forms panels at tho 
sides; at the bottom, it falls in loose loops. The coat basque 
is cut away in front, and opeus at tho sides, over tho watered. 
} silk panels; at the back, it has threo large plaits, with spring 
enough to fall casily over the tournure. The vest, or plas- 
tron, in front, is of tho watered silk, as well as tho,collar and 
cuffs, ‘Tho vest is cut across, to form @ squaro neck, The 
dross is trimmod with point de gay lace. 


Fro. ry.—Orera om Evxxrnc-Danes, or Witte Nux’s- 
Verixe, The skirt is trimmed with alternate ruflles and 
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Fic. 1.—Visrrinc-Dress, or Brack Savin pz Lyons. The 
skirt has a very narrow knife-plaited rufile at the bottom. 
‘Tho back of the skirt is laid in two large box-plaita which 
give it tho requisite fullness; at tho sides, a piece of black 
plush is inserted, which is laid in pointed folds; the @rapery 
is of the eatin de Iyons,and the ends aro finished with jet 
tassols, ‘The coat basque is of black plush, with a yest of 
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puflings of the material. The polonaise, which is carried } 
back, panier fashion, is edged with Breton Isce, which also § 
forms a jabot in front. The polonaise is left open at the 
Tack, and is tied in'a bow with long ends, which forms the | 
back drapery. he front of the dress is shirred, and it iscut { 
Y shape in the neck. The bonnet is of white felt, with a 
pearl trimming on the edge, and ornamented with a bow of 
white satin ribbon, and pink feathers. 

Fic, v.—Waxxtno-Dness, or Smoxs-Gray Camer’s-Harn. 
‘The front is laid in kilt plaits. The long side-pieces, which 
are bunched up below the waist, are trimmed with many 
rows of braid of a darker shade. The mantle is of camel's- 
hair, trimmed with hands of camel’shair, spotted with velvet, | 
and a rich silk fringe. The bonnet is of smoke-colored 
plush. 

Fios. vi. AND ¥it.—House-Dress, Frost axp Back. It i 
is made of checked silk and satin, ‘The skirt is trimmed { 
with gathered flounces, sewn on with small puffings, Two 
scarfs, crossing each other, form the tunic. At the back, { 
the puffed tunic, with pointed ends, fulls Lelow the pointed § 
basque, and on the flounces. ‘The long bodice is gathered at ' 
the neck and waist in front, and, at the back, above and 
below the waist, Satin collar, and gathered sitin cuffs. ; 

Figs. virr. axp x.—Ouror-Door Durss, Fnoxt xp Back. | 
The plain skirt is plush, with ‘white hairs in it, The polo- 
naise bodice’ is of light-gray checked cloth, with plush revers { 
around it, and has a large plush collar and cuffs. It is} 
double-breasted, and is looped up, panier style, infront. The { 
muff is plush, and is hung around the neck by satin ribbons. } 
Gray felt hat. t 

Fic. x.—Hovse-Dress, or Brack Satin anp Brack ; 
Sraep Gavze. The satin train is bordered with two black 
Jace flounces. ‘The gathered apron front is of striped gauze, 
and is ornamented with four appliques of jet,and the Lottom / 
is edzed with narrow black lace pluitings. Long black satin § 
bodice, opening heart-shaped; black lace elbow sleeves, and 
gauze fichu, edged with lace. Large yellow rose at the side 





of the fichu, and in the hair, 

Fig. X1—Bonset, ror Visttixe Anp Recertioy Tomrrre, 
of black Spanish lace, with three large pink roses on the | 
right side. 

Fig. xiL—Streve rox Evenrya-Dness, of spotted muslin, 
or Breton net, confined by tivo straps of colored satin. 

Fig. x01.—WaLkrnc-Dress, oF Stmirep Gray snp Gnay- 
ist-Buvr Woorex Matertat. The skirt is plaited, and the } 
full tunicisdraped high. It is arranged on the cross, and is 
turned np, washerwoman fashion, on the left side, and has 
several rows of machine-stitching. ‘The paletot bodice is 
cut away below the edge, and stitched, as are the sleeves and 
pelerine, with its small collar, which is tied with a ribbon 
Low. Hat of gray felt, trimmed and faced with a Dluish- 
gray silk. 

Fic. x1y—Winten Har, of black beaver, Spanish shape. 
It {s trimmed aronnd the edge of the crown with a black 
chenille and jet cord, and with crimson tufts at the side. 

Fic. xv.—Ficirt ror Movax1ne, made of black erpe, and 
trimmed with mourning tape fringe. The long ends are 
stitched at the waist. 

Fis, ti—New Srruz Masrrx, of light-brown cloth, | 
trimmed with dark-brown velvet, and rows of dark-brown 
braid. The plaitings at the back allow it to fall easily over } 
the small fourntre. There is adark-brown gimp trimming at | 
the back. Toque of dark-brown plush, ornamented with a 
pheasunt’s wing, bear's claws, and a long, light-brown gauze 
veil. 

Fig. xvi-—New Srvix JAcksr, of seal-brown plush, tight- 
fitting, and closed by chased gilt buttons. Gold silk em- 
broidery and Ince decorate the military collar, cuffs, and 
pockets. Brown plush hat, and ostrich feathers. 

GexsraL Remanxs—The colors of the new goods are too 
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comingto anyone: such asthe parrot-green, mustard-yellow; 
and some of the red purples: 

Woolen goods were never softer or more beantiful than they 
are this ceason. Some of the shaded stripes are particularly 
beautiful. 

Plush, velvet, velveteen, twatered silks, brocaded ‘silks, sctins, and 
eéleets, and all the varieties of the woolens are fashionable; 
nothing cau come amiss,and they are combined in hundreds 
of different ways, to suit the fancy or the purse of the 
wearer. 

Aany of the most elegant dresses aré short, and they still fall 
flat in front, though, as we suid before, they are much more 
puffed out at the back. This full effect is often obtained by 
long loops or bows, falling down the back of the dress, made 
of the dress material, or of wide ribbon or silk, either plain 
or watered. 

Paniers, or panier effects, are becoming more popular every, 


{| day. Fashion is so fickle, that she has tired of tho close- 


falling skirts. The puniers xeem to decreuse the size of the: 
waist, by enlarging the hips. 

Plats, which fall etraight dowa, part way, or all the way 
round the skirt, are popular, These are usually box-plaits ; 
Dut that is according to fancy. In some skirts, the plaita 
extend only to the sides, and then the front is covered with 
ruilles, pnifings, lace, ete.; hut there is no énd to the devices 
to have one’s dresses different from one’s neighbors, 

Fests are again popular: not only the straight Lonia XV. 


{ vest, but like that in the third figure of our fushion-plite; 


or cut off at the waist, or eimaes at the waist, as may be 
wished. 

Coat sleeves have resumed their sway; but they seem to be 
rather less tight than thoseof  yearago. We hope that the 


§ very tight sleeve will never again be popular; nothing can 


Le more unbecoming and stiff, giving the arms quite an 
ungraceful look. 

Basques, round waists, coats, ant pointed waists, are all equally’ 
worn, 

Mantles, and nearly all wraps, are wora long; though, often, 
to show off some stylish skirt, a shorter paletot or jacket’ is 
donned, and is considered quite as fashionable; and thestyle 
of making isalways according to the fancy. Sometimesthey 
are only great, long, straight cloaks, with equare sleeves, 
often shirred. Sometimes they partially fit the figure. Some- 
times they are almost fight. In the latter case, they have 
little or no trimming; in the former, fur, lace, jet, gimp, 
or whatever is fancied, may be employed. 

Bonnets and hate show but little change since last winter ; 
and for the latest styles, we refer to our letter from Paris,in 
the November number, 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Rug pes Perrrs Cramps. 

‘The fashions, this season, seem to haye rnn into extremes, 
For street-wear, the darkest and most subdued tints are in 
vogue; while nothing can be too brilliant, in the way of 
colors and of material, for full dress. The newest hue for 
street-wear is a rich, reddish shade of plum<olor. This is; 
shown in brocades, gating, cashmeres, and surahs. The over- 
ckirt is not as much worn as formerly; nor is, perhaps, the 
polonaise. Faille, that is to say, heavy corded silk, is 
coming into fashion again, particularly in combination 
with velvet or brocade. For cashmere dresses, satin trim- 
mings are preferred. In walking-costumes, the materials 
usnully match, in contradistinction to the strong contrasts 
that are in vogue for dinner-dresses. ‘The universal rage for 
white, for evening-wear, is apparently at an end. Of course, 
no prettier or more appropriate hue, than white, could be 
devised for young girls’ ball-dresses ; bub the universal prey- 


varied to name, even if they had namés; but many of them ‘ alence of that tint madea wall-room look cold and colorless; 
arvexceodingly beautiful, while some are startling, and unbe- { and then a fat, xed-faced dowager, in white brocade and 
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satin, was not a lovely object’ to contemplate. Worth's { caies,and stamped volvéts; plain silk and satin being ont 
declaration that pale-pink is to be the reigning hue for } of fashion. They are usually lined with plush, in pale-bluo 
evoning-iress, this winter, seems likely to be carried out by } or red. 
the facts. Ile makes lovely baW-dresses of pale-pink surah, } ‘The newest article for morning-wear is a matinée of pale- 
in combination with other, materials. One that I saw, in-} blue or ruby cashmere, trimmed with rafiles of white lace, 
tonded for a Spanish princess, had the front of the skirt } and made to draw in the back with a ribbon, forming a fall 
crosied with three deep, full pufis, that covered the whole | shirred plaiting, the ribbon being afterwards tied around the 
Skirtfront. Over each of theso puils, fell a ruffle of white } waist. Anything more comfortable, or more becoming to a 
silk embroidery, on white gauze: a new and yery effective | slender figure, can hardly be imagined. 
trimming, by the way, which will be mach used in black, as} Nothing new in gloves oF stockings, Black stockings are 
Well as in colors, this winter. The long train was of piuk } now universally worn with black dresses; but never with 
surah, arranged in deep, looped puffs. In another dress, he | white or colored ones, as is sometimes the caso in England, 
combined pink surah with white gauze, figured with small | and also, I regret to hear, in the United States. Tho English 
flowers in their natural hues: and tho effect was charming. | have, at least, the excuso of their’smoky, foggy atmosphere, 
The whole front of the skirt was covered with interlaced | which soils everything so quickly; but the Americans cat 
scarfs of the two materials, in a manner that was at once | urge no such plea, in defence of such a shocking piece of 
grucoful, artistic, and indescribable, * Dad taste. ‘Tho same rules are also applicable to black 
Yery large designs and patterns, in set, scattored figures, { gloves. a 
are in vogue, in the Drocades and yelvet-figured satins of | The newest flowers for evening-dress wear are morning- 
the season, I have seen, at Worth’s, satins figured mee glories, exquisitely imitated in vel rot. 
large, round spots in velvet, which are very effective, made } ‘Tho latest waterproofs are made of impermeable cloth, 
up with plain satin, On the solid-colored brocades, a sin-} fashioned into a tight-fitting cout, with threo or five capes, 
glo stalk of hyacinths, and a single tulip, without foliage, | surmounted with a velvet collar. These cloths come in all 
formed the newest patterns. But in the Watteau brocades, } the newest dark tints, and the garments, thus made, aro 
that is to say, with flowers in their natural hues, on a back- } really very stylish and becoming. 
ground of plain satin, the taste of the designer bad faizly Lucy H, Hoorrn. 
run riot. One of the newest patterns was a sunflower, with 
golil-yellow petals, and a crimson heart, on a background of 
pearl-white satin. ‘The same pattern, with the contro of tho 
flowor in dark-green, was repeated in bronze-green satin, CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
A chorry satin was brocaded with single tew-roses, and a} yg. r—Grex’s Ovr-or-Door Cosrusts. Tho front is of 
black satin with large, gold-yellow roses. } dark-blue cashmere, with a box-plaited ruffle at the bottom. 
Then, there was a fawn-colored satin, brocaded with chrys-} ‘Tho paletot is of a dark almond-colored cloth, nearly tiight- 
anthemums, in the palest pink;| and cashmere-patterned } fitting; and tho collar, with the long tabs in front, and cuits, 
Drocades, in all manner of soft, contrasting hues, most artis} gro of brown fur. Drown beaver hat, and feathers; the hat 
tically blended. ~ Now, it must be understood that Worth } j, faced with light almond satin, 
never uses these large-patterned materials for the corsagesof}  4¢. m.—Gmer’s Ovt-or-Door Cosreste, of heavy white 
Lis dresses. For that purpose, plain satin is employed; tho { cloth. It is mado with a cape. ‘Tho colinr, cuffs, and 
front of tho skirt eing also in satin: while the brocade pockets, are of seal-colored plush. White felt hat, and 
either forms the train, or is laid in deop side-pieces, at} Jong whito feathers, 
either side of the skirt; and is drawn up, in full, puff} Pyq, rrr—Ror's Pareror, of brown cloth, stitched witht 
drapery, just below the waist, at the back, In the Jattor case, } sink of the same color. Collar and éuf’s of dark-brown 
the train must be of satin, aud it falls from boneath the! yiush. Largo, dark pearl buttons fasten it down the 
brocade draperies, $0, any lady, who possesses a skirt of! front, 
brilliant, Jarge-pattorned brocade, bequeathed to her Ly her} Fyq, zy.—Grnr’s HAt, of brown Doaver, trimmed with 
mother, or her grandmother, however stout she may be, can } }rown satin ribbon. 
utilize it in the foregoing manner, Even the gorgeous } 
brocaded satins, that were so much in vogue for furniture § 
coverings, some years ago, may be so utilized. } 
‘The new trimmings comprise bands of plush, bead fring: , 
and passementerio and tho silk embroideries on silk gauz Out 2 UE OMESIUNG AG 25 Oe 
whereof I have before spoken, The trimming must always; _ “/ler many urgent requests, ze some time since established a 
match the dress-matorial, except in the case of a new and } Purchasing Agency, and encouraged by the substantial recogni- 
beautiful style of black plush, with a long, silky nap, which H tion that has followed our efforts to meet the wants of persons 
comes Woven in bands, to imitate fur, and which is to be had | *iiing tho best eeloctod gooda from the nastenx xannwrs, at Hie 
in no other color. Ruffles of the white silk embroidery are } LOWFST PRICES, we ugain call attention to our unsurpassed ad- 
used to trim evening-dresses: they are simply gathered, the { tages for supplying EVERYTHING used in the nousE, Lo the 
leading being dotted with bows of narrow satin ribbon, with i entire satisfaction of all who favor us with their orders. Special 
































long ends. attention is gicen to-cvery article bought; and the list includes 
Jackets and Jong sacques aro the wraps most in vogue for { Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children's Wear, Wedding Ouifits, 
ontiloor wear, ‘The former aro worn longor than formerly, | Zafants Wardrobes, Wedding, Holiday, and Lirthelay Presets, ele. 
and are shown in dark cloths, trimmed with cufls, collar, | 7% adeautages gained by all persons sending their orilers to 
and pocket-flaps of velvet, or with bands of ribbed plush. { our Purchasing Agency have been appreciated by Nhe largo number 
Sometimes, the jackot is made very long, and is lined with | *%9 have been served since i has been established, in the saving 
Dright-colored plush. Pingot is making these jackets with | of ™oney, time, Gad trouble. 4 
two large folds just below the waist, that protrade, like aj _ Sumples furnished, only on receipt of 25 ceats. Circulars are 
rooster’s tail, in a very ungraceful manner, forming two { Jef any one ieriting for them, containing full particulars, and 
round, tube-like excresconces, that serve to show off the ) mode of doing business. Remember all are serred, not only our 
plush lining: Despite the fame of the house, I doubt if ; stseribers, but ony one else in want of goods or wearing apparel, 
these garments will be! popular. Plush is also used for } 4ddres all communications for our Purchasing Agency to 
lining the India shawl wraps, that are still much worn. MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
The long sacques are mado of small-patterned, black bro- P. 0. BOX 1626, PUILADELPHTA, PA. 





